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NORTH AMERICA. 



DOMINION OF CANADA. 

(Prom Ualtod States 0«u«l*GeBer»l ClauHnlu, Oatario.) 
FOHEIGN TRADE. 

The total imports, free and dutiable, for the year ended June 30, 
1903, amounted to $233,787,326, as against $212,270,158 for 1902, being 
an increase of $21,617,167. The Canadian imports from the united 
States entered for consumption for the fiscal year 1903 amounted to 
$137,605,106, and for the year 1902, $120,814,750, showing an increase 
of $16,785,445. The total exports, domestic and foreign, from Canada 
for the year 1903, including com and bullion, amounted to $225,849,724, 
as against $211,640,286 for the year 1902, being an increase of $14,- 
209,438. The Canadian exports to the United States for the fiscal year 
1903 amounted to $71,783,924, and for the year 1902, $71,197,684, 
showing an increase of $686,240. Thus, while the Canadian imports 
from the United States for the year 1903 show an increase of $16,785,- 
445, the exports to the United States for the same period show an 
increase of only $686,240. The imports from Great Britain for the 
year 1903 were $58,896,901, while the exports to Great Britain for the 
same year were $131,202,321. 

PREFERENTIAL TARIFF. 

It is interesting to note the result of the Canadian preferential tariff^ 
which has been m operation for the past six years. Under its pro- 
visions a discount of one-third from the regular tariff duties is allowed 
on all goods imported into Canada from Great Britain. 

The values of the iinports into Canada for consumption, including 
coin and bullion, from Great Britain and from the United States since 
the passage of the preferential tariff law were, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, as follows: 



Year. 


Great Britain. 


United States. 


1397 '. 


929,412,188 
32,600,917 
87,060,128 
44,789,780 
44,018,164 
49,206,062 
68,896,901 


961,649,041 


Iggg 


78,706,690 


1S99 


98,007,166 


1900 '.'. 


109,844,378 


1901 


110,486,006 


1902 


120,814,769 


1908 


187,606.196 
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OOMMEBCIAI* BELATI0N8 — ANNUAL REP0BT8. 



DETAILED IMPORTS, BY COUNTRIES. 



The f oUowinpf statement shows the imports entered for consumption 
in Canada during the year ended June 30, 1903, distinguishing between 
general and preferential tariffs and between dutiable and free goods: 





Dutiable goods. 


Free goods. 


Total 


Countries. 


General 
tariff. 


ml tariff. 


Total 
dutiable. 


dutiable 
and free. 


BRITISH HMPIRB. 

Unitdd Kinffdom 


97,042,994 
91 
18,680 
158 
96,742 
56,407 
11,367 


• 

S36,163,980 


$42,206,974 

91 

14,225 

158 

898,185 

1,672,896 

602,863 


$16,686,786 


$58,893,710 


Aden 


91 


Australia 


646 


82,684 

48,963 

1,748,943 

226,785 

1,456 


96,909 


British Africa 


49, 121 


British East Indies 


296,898 

1,616,489 

691,506 


2.137,078 


British West Indies 


1,799,681 


British Quiana 


604,819 


British Honduras 




Fiji Islands 


46 


46,718 


45,764 




46,764 


Gibraltar 






Honfrkonsr 


132,272 

1,243 

9,131 

301 




132,272 

1,243 

9,131 

301 


7,184 


139,406 


Maito. ?!:::::::::::::: :;:::::::;:::::::: 




1,243 


Newfoundland 





1,188,460 
41,876 


1,197,681 


New Zealand 




42,177 


All nthnr Rritifih ivwRPSfHoTiH . . . 


















Total British Empire 


7.364,322 37,614,731 


44,979,063 


20,028,027 


66,007,080 






FOREIGN COUNTRIBB. 

Arabia 


1,907 

881 

316,799 

27 

2,050,197 

1,319 






14,297 

890,728 

40,744 


16,204 


Argentina 






891,104 


Austria-Hungary 






366,648 


Azores . " " ^ 







27 


Belffinm r 






749,982 
266,788 


2,800,179 


Brazil . . 






267; 067 


Bolivia 








Cane de Verde Islands 








86 
60,962 
100,508 
297,222 


36 


Central American States 


105 






61,067 


Chile 






100,508 


China 


214,304 
1,722 

239,571 
8,315 
4,257 

440,320 






611,526 


Colombia . ... 






1,722 


Cuba 






82,648 
9.951 


572,219 


Denmark 


* " 




13,266 


Danish West Indies 






4,257 


Dutch Bast Indies 






7,868 


448,188 


Dutch West Indies 








Ecuador 


85 

18,619 

6,169,258 

256 






1,528 

131 

1,420,771 

118,834 


1,568 


IJUf ypt X » ■ . . 






18,760 


France . . 






6.580.029 


French Africa 






119,090 


French West Indies 








Germany 


10,444,848 

206,668 

7 

1 

604,436 

7 

413, 144 

681,669 

400 

35,273 

43.417 

10.393 

80,343 

11.486 

300,R,>7 

113. 142 

38.937 

2.326 


1 


1,837,789 

85 

3,159 

156 

666.104 

829 

128,641 

746,747 


12,282,637 


Greece 




205,708 


Hawaii 




8,166 


Haiti 




167 


Hoi land 




1,270,540 


Iceland 






886 


Italy 






541,786 


Japan 






1,428,416 
400 


Madeira ... 






Mexico 






88,060 
a5.466 


123,383 


Norway and Sweden 






78,873 


Persia 






10.398 


Peru 









80,348 


Philippines 


11,486 


Porto tlico 






2,104 

16,060 

166,674 

2,277 

246 

74,870 


802,961 


Portugal 






129,192 


Russia 






205,611 


St Pierre 






4,608 


Siam 






246 


Spain 


749,074 






828,944 


Spanish Africa 








Switeerland 


924,541 

163,989 

68,538,323 






20,186 

66,088 

69,066,872 


944,727 


Turkey 






229,027 


United States 






187.605,196 


Uruguay 






Venezuela 


i98 






43,148 


48,346 









Total foreign countries 


91,813,821 




91,813,821 


76.966,424 


168,780,245 









Grand total 


99, 178, 143 


37 614,731 [ISA Tft? >W4 


96,994,451 


288 787,326 
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DETAILBD EXPOBTB, BY COUNTRIES. 

The following statement shows the exports from Canada to the sev- 
eral countries during the year ended June 30, 1903, distinguishing 
between Canadian and foreign products: 



Countries. 



BBinSH EMPIRE. 



United Kingdom. 

Austialift 

BritlahAirlca 

British East Indies 

British West Indies 

British Guiana 

British Honduras 

Fiji Islands 

6U)imltar 

Hoftfkonff 

Kewloandland 

New Zealand 

All other British possessions . 



Canadian 
goods. 



9125,199,960 

2,896,045 

1,931,541 

96,280 

2,168,850 

613,265 

1.980 

45,921 

2,648 

86,065 

2,381.966 

450.567 

29,988 



Total British Empire 185,747,086 



FORBION COUNTRIES. 



Argentina 

Austria-Hungary 

Aaorcfl 

Belgium 

Bdiria 

Braiil 

Central American States . 

ChUe 

China 

Colombia. . .' '.''.'.'.'. . . . 

Cuba 

Bemnark 

Danish West Indies 

Dutch West Indies 

Dutch Quiana 

Icvador 

Sm)t 

Fttnee 

Freuch Africa 

French Guiana 

Frtnch West Indies 

Germany 

Greece 

HawaU 

Haiti 

Holland 

Iceland 

Italy 

Japan 

Madeira 

Mexico 

Norway and Sweden 

PiRn 

Philippines 

PWoRico 

Portuguese Africa 

Portugal 

Boomania 



8tn Domingo.. 

8t Pierre 

Spain 

Spanish Africa. 
Switcerland ... 

JnAey 

Utngnay 

United States.. 
VcQesnela 



Total foreign countries. 
Grand total 



1,010.827 

1,492 

133 

1,668,163 

592 

701, 100 

27,113 

153,008 

176,636 

27,376 

766,693 

166,105 

25,140 

9,563 

13,839 

3,451 

627 

1,316,713 

5.720 

626 

16,131 

1,618,517 

1.581 

35,339 

73,161 

600,452 

200 

296,470 

324,938 

26,072 

106,365 

268,515 

67,210 

39.382 

462,627 

4,223 

164,184 

3,503 

224,602 

5,074 

227,649 

138,563 

62,403 

7,433 

3,479 

36,292 

67,766,367 

18,999 



78,664,388 



214,401,674 



Foreign 
goods. 



16,008,341 

32,333 

16,686 

683 

25,983 

1,069 



750 



1,700 

128,960 

11,971 

1,416 



Total. 



$131,206,321 

2,980,378 

1,948.126 

96,913 

2.184,883 

514,334 

1,980 

46,671 

2,648 

87,766 

2,610,926 

462,538 

31,408 



6,229,740 I 141,976.826 



61 



491,680 



27 
240 



3,039 

1,066 

96,017 

22 

35 



24,906 



478, 182 
500 



18,877 



300 
208 



31, < 



243 
1,976 



81 
'5,672 



263 
166 



3,443,602 
340 



4,598,347 



10,828,087 



1,010,827 

1,553 

188 

2,149,793 

692 

701,100 

27,113 

153,035 

175,876 

27,376 

768,732 

167,161 

120,157 

9,685 

13,874 

3,451 

627 

1,341,618 

5,720 

626 

16,131 

2,096,699 

1,531 

35,889 

73.161 

619,329 

200 

296.770 

325,146 

26,072 

137,034 

268,851 

67,210 

39,626 

464,603 

4,223 

164,184 

3,503 

224.583 

6.074 

233,121 

138, 55:^ 

62,6(>6 

7,599 

8,479 

35, 29-2 

71,209,969 

14,339 



83,262,635 



226,849,724 
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10 OOMMEBOIAL RELATIONS ANNUAL BEPOBTS. 

GANADDLN GOAL AREAS. 

The coal areas of Canada are estimated at 97,200 square miles, not 
including areas in the far north known, but as yet undeveloped. 
These are (1) the fields of Nova Scotia ana New Brunswick; (2) those 
of the Northwest Territories; (3) those of the Rocky Mountains, and 
(4) those of British Columbia. 

The coal areas of Nova Scotia are about 635 square miles in extent, 
and are divided into the Cape Breton, the Pictou, and the Cumberland 
basin. There are no known seams in New Brunswick of sufficient mag- 
nitude to be worked successfully in competition with the Cumberland 
mines. The workable thickness of the Cape Breton area is from 25 
to 60 feet, of the Pictou area at least 70 feet, and of the Cumberland 
area 80 feet. If the workable area of these deposits is reduced, say, 
one-quarter, to 800,000 acres, and the average thickness to. sav, 26 feet, 
on the basis of 1,000 tons to the acre for each foot in tnickness, the 
amount of coal in the Nova Scotia measures is 7,000,000,000 tons. 

There are no coal measures from New Brunswick westward until 
Manitoba is reached, and the coal areas of that province are estimated 
at 15,000 square miles. They yield lignite only, of a verv good quality. 

The coal areas in the Rocky Mountains, though small, measured by 
miles, contain much coal of the best quality, tnat in the Crows Nest 
Pass being very rich. Several seams of anthracite of excellent quality 
have been discovered there. 

Dr. George M. Dawson gives the following estimate of the coal 
areas in British Columbia: The Nanaimo basin, approximately, 200 
square miles; the Comox basin, approximately, 700 square miles; the 
Oueeji Charlotte Island, rough approximation, 300 square miles, and 
the Tertiary lignite-bearing rocks in other parts of the province south 
of the 54th parallel of latitude, a rough approximation, 12,000 square 
miles. Anthracite, in 8 feet and 6 feet seams, comparing very favor- 
ably with that of Pennsylvania, has been found in Queen Charlotte 
Island. 

PRODUCTION AND IMPORTATION OF GOAL AND OGKE. 

The total production of coal in Canada in 1903 was 7,639,253 net 
tons, of which 1,317,534 tons, valued at $4,867,988, were exported, the 
domestic consumption of domestic coal in that year being 5,821,721 
net tons. 

The imports of coal and coke into Canada for home consumption 
in 1902 and the values thereof were: 



Description. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Anthracite 


Tims. 

1,662,461 

8,047,892 

489,648 

267,142 


f7,021.W 


Bituminous 


6,712,068 


Dust End slack 


264,660 


Coke 


842,816 


Total 


6,466,638 


18,841,362 







The production of coke in Canada in 1902 (none of which was 
exported) was 506,466 net tons, valued at $1,542,030, which, with the 
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domestic production of coal consumed at home, 6,821,721 tons, valued 
at $15,544,095, would place the total quantity of coal and coke con- 
sumed in Canada in 1902 at 10,232,720 tons, valued at 130,927,487. 

MINERAL PRODUCTS. 

The value of the production of metallic minerals in Canada in 1902 
was as follows: 



- 


Products. 


Value. 


Products. 


Value. 


Copper 


$4,563,695 
20,741,246 

1,065,019 
985,870 

5,025,903 


Silver 

Pte iron from native ore 


12,280,957 

1,048,011 

8,068 


GoM^. :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 


Iron ore : 


other metalH 

Total 


Lead 


Nickel 


35,658,768 







The value of the nonmetallic minemls produced in 1902 was as 
follows: 



Products. 



Aabeitoe 

Coal, bitaminoiis . 

Coke 

Grindstones 

Gmphite 

Gvpenun 

limestone for flux 

Mica 

Ocbers 



Value. 



$1,191,338 

15,538,980 

1,588,930 

48,400 

28,300 

856,817 

218,809 

400,000 

80,495 



Products. 



Molding sand . 

Naturalgas 

Petroleum 

Pyrites 

Cement 

Sewer pipe — 



Total. 



Value. 



927,651 
195,992 
934,740 
138,939 
1,120.488 
2»4,465 



22,062,784 



WOOD PULP INDUSTRY. 



The wood pulp industry in Canada for the calendar year 1902 was 
carried on by 35 mills, which had an output of 240,305 tons of wood 
pulp, of which 155,210 tons were mechanical pulp, 76,735 sulphite, 
and 9,360 soda, having a total value of $4,383,182. 

The growth of this mdustry is rapidly increasing. In the censas of 
1881 there were only 5 establishments enumerated, the value of the 
output of which was $63,000. In 1891 there were 24 mills, with an 
cutout of $1,057,810. 

Of the $2,511,664 worth of wood pulp exported in- 1902, Great 
Britain took $978,192 and the United States $1,518,139. 

STEAM RAILWAYS. 

In 1902 there were 18,714 miles of railway in operation in Canada, 
and 18,868 miles of track laid; in addition to whicn there were 130.71 
miles of railway owned by 7 coal and iron coinpanies, 6 of which are 
in Nova Scotia and 1 in British Columbia. The mileage is all of 4 
feet 8i-inch gauge, with the exception of 3 miles with a 3-foot ^uge. 

Canada has 165 steam railways, 25 of which form the Grand Trunk 
system and 27 others the Canadian Pacific system. The remaining 
113 railways have more or less consolidated. Three of these are 
bridge companies with 4| miles of rails, and 1 is a tunnel with 2i miles 
of rails. 
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OOlCMEBCIAL RELATIONS ANKUAL BEP0BT8. 



The Dominion government has contributed at the average rate of 
$9,166 per mile of railway constructed^ the provincial governments at 
the rate of $1,757, and the municipalities at the rate ot $878 per mile. 

The 18,714 miles of steam railways in operation in 1902 effected 
55,729,856 train miles, carrying 20,579,974 passengers and 42,376^527 
tons of freight, and earned $83,696,503 at a cost of $57,343,593 work- 
ing expenses. 

The total freight carried by the steam railways in Canada in 1901 
was as follows: 



ArticleH. 



Flour 

Grain 

Livestock 
Lumber. . . 
Firewood. 



Tonn. 



1,486,354 
4,694,853 
838,895 
5,801,519 
1,507,169 



Articles. 



Manufactured goods 
All other articles 

Total 



Tons. 



5,642,947 
17,437,647 



36,999,374 



The railways belonging to the Dominion government are known as 
the Canadian government railway system, and include the Intercolonial 
and its branches and the Prince Edward Island Railway. 

The total mileage of the Intercolonial system in 1902 was 1,333 miles 
of opei-ated road, including the Windsor (J^ova Scotia) branch, 32 miles, 
and the Drummond County (Quebec) railway, 170 miles. 

The Intercolonial svstem touches at six Atlantic ports, viz: Points 
du Chene, Quebec; Pictou, Halifax, Sydney, and North Sydney, Nova 
Scotia, and St. John, New Brunswick. 

ELECTRIC RAILWAYS. 

Following are particulars of electric railways in Canada for the 
calendar vear 1902: 



Railways making returns number. 

Track, single miles. 

Track, double do. . . 

Motor cars number. 

Trailer cars do. . . 

Snow sweepers and plows do. . . 

Miles run do... 



44 

421.39 

188.09 

1,895 

326 

97 

36,711,130 



Passengers carried number. . 145, 609. 998 

Employees do 5,427 

Capital, paid up $25,261,254 

Bonded debt $15,784,408 

Gross earnings $6,865,907 

Gross expenses $4,140,490 



CANADIAN CANALS. 



What is known as the St. Lawrence system of canals extends from 
Lachine, near Montreal, via the Great Lawrential Lakes, and their, 
connections, to Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. These, with their feeders, 
have a total length of 73f miles, with 49 locks. The Welland Canal 
proper, connecting Lake Ontario and Lake Erie, is 26f miles long, 
with a rise of 326i feet, the depth of water in the canal between locks 
being adapted to the passage oi vessels drawing not more than 14 feet. 

The Ottawa and Rideau River Canal system includes a total length 
of navigable waters of 126i miles. There are 69 locks, with an aggre- 
gate length of 29i miles. The total distance from Montreal to Kings- 
ton by this route is 245^ miles. The lockage is 446i feet, 282i feet 
being rise and 164 feet fall. In the 16i miles of the Rideau Canal 
embraced in this system there are 49 locks, 35 of them ascending and 
14 descending. 
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On the upper Ottawa are the Culbute locks at L'Islet. These sur- 
mount the Culbute and L'Islet rapids on the northern branch of the 
Ottawa River, and comprise two locks and three dams. 

Prior to and since the confederation of the Dominion the amount 
expended on Canadian canal works and maintenance, chargeable to 
capital account, including the amount expended from their income, 
to June 30, 1902, was fl01,535,862. Of this amount the sum of 
$20,692,244 was expended before confederation; $4,173,921 by the 
Imperial Government, and $16,518,233 by the provincial governments 
interested. The total amount spent for construction and enlargement 
alone is $36,605,201, including the ce)st of the surveys of the Bale 
Verte Canal, which was at one time considered a feasible plan for 
uniting the Bay of Fundy and the Gulf of St Lawrence. 

The total cost of construction of the Welland Canal to June 30, 
1903, was $34,988,805, of which amount $222,220 was contributed by 
the Imperial Government, and $7,416,020 by the Ontario government, 
prior to confederation, leaving $17,350,565 as the expenditure since 
the confederation. 

E. N. GuNSAULUS, Oormd. 

Toronto, Ontario, December i^, 1903, 



(From Halted SfatM t'oasal Calrer, Loadoa, Oafwlo.) 
FOREIGN COMMERCE OF CANADA. 

The aggregate foreign trade of the Dominion of Canada for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, amounted to $459,637,049, an increase 
of $t5,000,000, compared with the previous year. The aggregate trade 
with Great Britain amounted to $190,098,031, against $166,745,909 in 
1902; that with the United States amounted to $209,389,114, against 
$192,012,434 in 1902. 

The imports and exports into and from the Dominion of Canada 
from and to the several countries, together with the increase and 
decrease as compared with the fiscal year 1902, were as follows: 



Country. 



United States . 
Gmt Brttain . 

Gennany 

France 

Belgium 

Kewfotmdland 



Imports. 



Value. 



$137,605,199 
58,893,710 
12,282,637 
6,580.029 
2,800,179 
1,197,581 



Inc. (-I-) or 
dec. (-), 1908. 



Exports. 



Value. 



+116,790,445 
+ 9,687,108 
+ 1,459,468 
- 92,075 
+ 1,068,760 
+ 519,819 



$71,783,919 
181,202,821 
2.098,456 
1,341,618 
2,140,793 
2,578.000 



Inc. ( + )or 
dec. (-). 1908. 



-I- $688,235 
+13,882,100 

- 594.122 

- 47,830 

- 2W,667 
+ 197,142 



The percentages in the total imports of the Dominion from Great 
Britain and the United States were as follows for the years 1882, 1892, 
and 1902: 



Year. 


Great 
Britoin. 


United 
States. 


M82 


Per cent. 
47.42 
87.94 
26.57 


Percent, 
42.87 


1892. ^ 


45.48 


Moa 


59.58 
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TRADE RELATIONS WITH ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. 

Canada is establishing a rapidly increasing export trade with the 
mother country, alid while she yet feels the need of our markets in 
many lines her natural products are finding a ready sale in Great Brit- 
ain and the people are hopeful that this outlet will be a constantly 
growing one. 

As her exports to Great Britain increase and her trade expands, the 
desire for reciprocal trade relation with the United States diminishes, 
and naturally so. Canadians realize that they are much more in evi- 
dence in the mother country tlmn ever before; that they are better 
and more favorably known; that the possibilities of their great natural 
resources are more widely understood; that they exert a greater 
influence in the economic realm of the Empire, and all this makes the 
people exuberantly hopeful that in the near future they 'may be sup- 
plying the British market with the great bulk of the food products it 
ma^ recjuire. 

The increase in exports of food products from Canada since 1897 is 
shown by the following figures: , 



Year. 


Fish and 
fisheries. 


Animals and 

their 

products. 


Agricultural 
products. 


1897 


94,866,081 ! fiSS.fi00.801 


918,607,842 


1896 


4,822,688 
8,610,972 
4,071,186 
8.113,806 


89,787,089 
41,604,999 
49,881.680 
49,186,025 


27,747,140 


1899 


18,447.548 


1900 A 


21,674,965 


1901 * 


17,887,688 


1902 


6,874,877 


52,687,998 


27,978,508 







SENTIMENT CONCERNING RECFPROCITY. 

The opposing sentiment among the Canadian people on the question 
of reciprocity with the United States is expressed in the following 
article, which appeared in the Canadian Manufacturer of recent date, 
being a reply to the statement of Eugene N. Foss, of Boston, that he 
regarded reciprocity with Canada as the most important field for nego- 
tiation, and that its realization is essential to the highest prosperity of 
both countries and is inevitable: 

Mr. Foss is an optimist who looks only through the glasses of his own desires, 
and does not seem to consider that it requires two to make a bargain. He does 
not take Canada into the account at all, and considers that when those who may be 
of his way of thinking obtain control of the political power of the United States and 
are prepared to offer terms to Canada that Canada will accept them of course. He 
says that in his missionary joumeyings along the border States he had not encoun- 
tered any American manufacturer who was not in favor of reciprocity. Of course 
they are in favor of it. Having control of their home market, they desire to sell 
their surplus products abroad; and what country is there which presents such a 
favorable market for American manufactures as Canada? Canada is a generous 
purchaser of American goods; but Mr. Foss should remember, and no doubt does, 
that Canada is also a manufacturer of such goods, and that Canadians desire to build 
up and maintain their own manufacturing industries. Canadian manufacturers have 
become a power in this land; but Mr. Foss does not seem to realize that before any 
nieasure of reciprocity that his party could offer would be accepted by Canada the 
views of the Canadian people would have to undergo a great change. He should 
carefully read the addresses and speeches of Mr. Drummond, president of the 
Canadian Manufacturers' Association, and other manufacturers, delivered at the 
recent meeting of the association, wherein he will discover that the sentiments of 
the members are strongly averse to anything that savors of reciprocity; and without 
doubt these expressions accord with the sentiments of a large majority of the people 
of Canada. 
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It may be well that the propaganda for reciprocity shoald be pushed with the 
greatest vigor in the United States, not because it would result in the lowering of 
the Canadian tariff in favor of American goods, but rather to discourage the raising of 
it to a parity, with the American tariff, which would be in accord with the sentiments 
of Canadian manufacturers. 

Yet w^hile Canada is desirous of securing an ever-increasing share 
of the British market, as conditions now are she is not prepared to 
trade her natural products for the manufactured products of th^ old 
land. She will not sacrifice her growing and ever-multiplying indus- 
tries for the sake of securing a permanent outlet for her farm products 
in Great Britain. She would rather take her chances in the markets 
of the world. And therefore, whatever economic revolutions occur 
in the Empire in the near future, it is pretty safe to say that Canada 
wiU not further lessen her preferential duties towara the mother 
country nor lower her tariff on manufactured goods. Under her pres- 
ent tariff she has seen grenX and extensive establishments spring up in 
different parts of the Dominion, employing thousands of men. She 
is witnessing daily the enlargement and extension of old factories, and 
she is reaping the benefit from the investment of millions of American 
and other foreign capital. 

BFFBCT OF PREFERBNTIAL TARIFF. 

As to the effect of the preferential tariff with Great Britain on the 
woolen manufactures of Canada, the following article from the issue 
of the Canadian Manufacturer of October 2 reviews the situation: 

The Canadian Associated Press cables an encouraging message from London to the 
effect that the Scotch woolen manufacturers are of the opinion that Canada's tariff 
preference has incr^sed and will still further increase their trade with the Dominion. 
This means that the purses of Scotch manufacturers of woolen goods are being filled 
with good Canadian money, and that the wants of Scotch operatives are met bv the 
activity in Scotch mills, while the Canadian operatives in Canadian mills are being 
thrown out of employment and are facing the distresses of the approaching winter 
with but little hope of relief as a consequence of our foolish and insane preferential 
tariff. 

Mr. Bennett Rosamond, M. P., president of the Rosamond Woolen Company, of 
Almonte, Ontario, states that the condition of some branches of the Canadian woolen 
industry has become quite serious. His own mills are being operated only five days 
in the week, while the mills of the Canadian Woolen Company, at Carleton Place, 
have been closed. He believes that most of the other mills in Ontario will have to 
be worked on short time or be shut down. This depression applies particularly to 
tweeds and worsteds, the trade in which, Mr. Rosamond says, has suffered seriously 
from British competition. The Auburn Woolen Company, of Peterboro, Ontario, 
of which Mr. James Kendry, M. P., is president, whose mills have been in active 
operation for twenty-five years, are experiencing the same depression, and will, we 
are told, suspend operations at an early day. This condition exists also at the Haw- 
thorne and the Gillies mills, and the Excelsior Woolen Mills, at Montreal, will, it is 
stated, close down in a short time. 

Mr. George Davidson, secretary of the Canada Woolen Mills Company, says that 
the company's two mills at Hespeler and Waterloo may follow suit He understands 
that other mills are running short time. He thinks the government should take 
prompt action to nurse the industry back into shape again. The closing of the mills 
may bring the government to its senses in this matter. The preference to the British 
manufacturer must cease if the woolen trade is to be saved from serious loss. Mr. 
Davidson can see no other remedy for the depression but the raising of the preferen- 
tial barrier. 

The outlook is gloomy. Canadian manufacturers are menaced by conditions that 
make it profitable for ^British woolen manufacturers to dump their goods on Canada 
at prices which the home industries simply can not meet. Canada is being used as 
a slaughter market. The result may be satisfactory to British manufacturers who 
find a diminisfied demand in their own market, but it will be ruinous to Canadian 
industries. The Canadian woolen industry is fighting for its life, and the battle is 
already more than half lost 
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The cry of '* Canada for the Canadians" is a familiar and oft-repeated 
expression, and you see in show windows and at industrial fairs and 
exnibitions the placard " Made in Canada" attached to the goods on sale 
or on exhibition. The people are strenuous in their endeavor to make 
Canada industrially independent, and they are surely going about it 
in a businesslike way. 

IMPORTS INTO CANADA FROM THE UNITED STATES. 

The total imports from the United States for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1902, were as follows, the details of the imports for the fiscal 
year 1903 (the total of which was $137,605,199, or 17,811,052 greater 
than for 1902) not yet being available: 



Articl 



Ale, beer, and porter 

Animals 

Asphaltum, or asphalt 

Baking powder 

Books, periodicals, etc 

Broom com 

Bricks, tiles, and clays and manufac- 
tures of 

Breadstnffs: 

Corn, Indian 

Barley 

Beans 

Oats 

Rye 

Wheat 

Wheat flour 

Other breadstuffs 

Brooms and brushes 

Buttons 

Candles 

Carpets and squares, mats, etc 

Carriages, etc 

Bicycles and tricycles 

Cement 

Clocks, and parts of 

Coal, coke, and coal dust 

Cocoa beans, etc 

Coffee 

Cordage and twine 

Cotton, and manufactures of 

Curtains 

Dressine (harness, leather, and shoe) 

Drugs, dyes, chemicals, etc 

Earthenware and chinaware 

Electric apparatus 

Fancy goods 

Fertilizers and manures 

Fish and fish products 

Fisheries, articles for use of 

Flax, hemp, and Jute, and manufac- 
tures of 

Fruits: 

Dried 

Green 

Preserved 

Furs, and manufactures of 

Glass, and manufactures of 

Gloves and mitts 

Glue, etc 

Grasses, fibers, straw, and manufac- 
tures of 

Grease 

Gutta-percha and India rubber, and 

manufactures of 

Gunpowder, explosives, etc 

Hair, and manufactures of 

Hats, caps, and bonnets 

Hay 



190,668 

1,832,777 

91,416 

89,107 

1,184,098 

202,487 

498,298 

2,770,456 

8,248 

19,849 

127,641 

289,404 

7,217,187 

1&5,408 

284,412 

96,884 

86,666 

80,7C2 

26,665 

1,275,645 

81.246 

588,610 

197,948 

13,956,942 

162,821 

180,485 

1,796,105 

7,651,447 

69,288 

64,000 

3,041,991 

241.135 

1,350,505 

389,990 

189,641 

486,298 

833.681 

828, 181 

766,138 

1,924.176 

62,870 

1,179,818 

528,820 

56,117 

92,389 

145,695 
361,735 

2,153,423 

807.901 

57,085 

1,042,141 
121,624 



Hops 

Hides and skins, etc 

Ink, writing and printing 

Jewelry 

Leather, and manufactures of 

Marble, and manufactures of 

Metals: 

Brass, and manufactures of 

Copper, and manufactures of 

Gold and silver, and manufac- 
tures of 

Iron and steel, and manufactures 
of 

Lead, and manufactures of 

Tin, and manufactures of 

Zinc, and manufactures of 

Other metals, etc., and manufac- 

'tures of 

Musical instruments 

Oils 

Oilcloth 

Optical instruments, etc 

Packages 

Paintings, drawings, etc . . . , 

Paints and colors 

Paper, and manufactures of 

Pencils, lead 

Pickles, etc 

Plants and trees 

Provisions 

Rags 

Rennet 

Resin 

Seeds and bulbous roots 

Settlers' effects 

Silk, and manufactures of 

Spices 

Soap 

Spirita and wines 

Starch 

Stone, and manufactures of 

Sugars 

Molasses 

Sugar candy, etc 

Tea 

Tobacco, and manufactures of 

Trunks, pocketbooks, etc 

Turpentine, spirits of 

Varnishes, etc 

Vegetables, other than potatoes 

Potatoes 

Watches, and parts of 

Wood, and manufactures of 

Wool, and manufactures oif 

Coin and bullion 



Total . 



189,196 
2,174,764 

118,636 

519,403 
1,466,382 

102,056 

944,052 
1,394,642 

242,700 

25,167,427 

77,738 

593,324 

56,788 

1,866,732 

820,348 

1,123,960 

81,614 

280,077 

1,764,229 

379,768 

560,461 

1,473,666 

63,162 

83,904 

66,697 

2,466,281 

91,759 

47,482 

147,608 

2,173,084 

3,751,368 

698,796 

71,829 

228,350 

83,750 

38,176 

250,572 

678,425 

16-^089 

17^239 

76,320 

2,106,778 

130,635 

311,767 

102,547 

264,496 

87,970 

575,654 

5,656,270 

606,792 

6,062,364 



129,794,147 
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The total exports to the United States as given in the Statistical 
Year Book for 1902 were as follows: 



Articles. 



Ai 

Ashes, aU kinds 

Bones 

Books, photographjB, etc 

Breadfltuffs 

Carriages, bicycles, and parts of 

Coal, etc 

Cordage, twine, and rope 

Cotton, and manufactures of 

Drags, dyes, chemicals, etc 

Ferollzers 

Fish and fish products 

Flax, hemp, and manufactures of . . . 

Fruits 

Furs, and manu&ctures of , 

Gunpowder 

Hay 

Hides, horns, tails, skins, and pelts.., 

Leather, and manufactures of , 

Lime , 

Minerals: 

Copper of all kinds , 

Gola-bearing quartz, dust, nug- 
gets, etc , 

Silver ore 

Iron and steel, and manufactures 
of , 

I^ad, metallic, contained in ore.. 

Tin, and manufactures of 

Asbestos 

Nickel 

Mica 

Pyrites 

Musical instruments 

Oils 



Value. 



I 198 

179 

188 

i29 

81 

62 

38 

«5 

24 

16 

60 

08 

64 

74 

«^,-41 

211,848 

904,247 

1,701,442 

64.794 

86,041 

2,649,660 

16,677,074 
2,066,428 

2,160,628 
706,108 
76,601 
743,763 
746,422 
186,400 
67,623 
46,640 
67,884 



Articles. 



Provisions 

Rags 

Seeds 

Settlers' effects 

Spirits, whisky 

Stone, and manufactures of 

Sugar and molasses 

Tobacco, and manufoctures of 

Vegetables, other than potatoes 

Potatoes 

Wood and products of wood: 

Firewood 

Bark for tanning 

Logs- 
Elm ....- 

Pine 

Spruce 

All other logs 

Lumber- 
Deals 

Laths, palings, and pickets.. 

Planks and boards 

Joists and scantlings 

Staves and headings 

Ail other lumber 

Piling 

Shingles 

Sleepers and railroad ties 

Wood, blocks, and other, for pulp 

Wood pulp 

Other wo(>d, and manufactures of 

Wool, and manufactures of 

Coin and bullion 

Total 



Value. 



$182,818 
64,668 
870,806 
1,602,265 
810,066 
698,696 
106,786 
188,162 
266,910 
828,625 

91,407 
96,086 

61,418 
172,462 

62,836 
262,414 

460,067 
806,882 

9,866,664 
166,486 
224,092 
289,704 
207,444 

1,606,860 
168,845 

1,194,698 

1,170,408 
437,103 
306,272 

1,685,462 



71,197,684 



CANADIAN BANKING AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. 

There are at present in the Dominion 39 parent banks, with 904 
branches scattered over the country, from Nova Scotia to the Yukon. 

Whenever the business interests of a community, however remote 
it may be from the parent bank, requires an institution to facilitate 
its business transactions, a branch of one of the large banks of the 
Dominion is immediately started, and all the available funds of the 
parent bank are at the disposal of this branch. 

Under this system of branch banking Canada is well prepared for 
the development of her new industries and the development of the 
resources of the great Northwest and the Yukon. The advantages of 
this system, as given by Mr. Breckenridge in his articles on " Canadian 
banking system," are: *'It facilitates the collection and distribution of 
loanable capital from and to different parts of the country at the mini- 
mum of expense with the maximum of thoroughness. The same 
Canadian bank that collects capital from the older, accumulating dis- 
tricts, in the form of deposits, transfers it to the centers of industry 
and commerce or to those districts for whose development and activi- 
ties more capital is needed than can be supplied from the local stock." 
These communities have therefore the advantage of the immense capi- 
tal controlled by the parent bank with all its branches. 

Another advantage of this system, as pointed out by Mr. Brecken- 
ridge, is that, ''By this distribution of capital the ordinary merchant 
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in the Northwest Territories pays no higher rate than 1 to 2 per cent 
for his money than the first-class borrower in Montreal; that the 

Setroleum producers, the great wheat farmers in the Northwest, the 
istillers in small Ontario towns, or the packing houses and lumber 
firms in little New Branswick villages, nave almost at their doors 
agencies of the greatest banks in the Dominion, ready and able to 
advance on the security of unmarketed products or goods in course of 
manufacture all the money they may require." 

CHEESE AND BUTTER IN ONTARIO. 

Western Ontario is largely engaged in the making of butter and 
cheese. In 1901 there were in tne Province of Ontario 1,167 cheese 
factories, which produced 134,942,517 pounds of cheese, valued at 
$12,269,073, most of which was exported to Great Britain. In 1901 
there were in the Province 286 creameries, which made 9,047,260 
pounds of butter, valued at $1,798,264. In 1902 the Dominion exported 
to Great Britain 200,946,401 pounds of cheese, valued at $19,620,239^ 
and butter to the valu^ of $5,459,300. The development in the export 
of butter is the result of cold storage. 

Insulated chambers cooled with ice were introduced on steamships 
in 1895, but this system failing to maintain throughout the voyage the 
low temperature necessary for success, ttie more complete system of 
mechanical refrigeration was employed in 1897 on 21 ocean steam- 
ships sailing from Canadian ports. This gave a cold-storage capacity 
of 100,000 packages of butter. The svstem of refrigerator cars on 
railways was developed so that in 1902 ttere were 48 different starting 
points to Montreal, all provided with cold-storage transport, 6 seno- 
mg to Montreal fortnightly and 42 weekly. The number of packages 
of butter carried in cold storage from Montreal during the season of 
navigation, 1898, was 209,172 packages; 1899, 429,734; 1900, 227,863; 
1901, 410,893, and in 1902, 525,735. At the end of the year (1902), by 
a system of bonusing^ nearly 600 creameries were supplied with cold 
storage, thus completing the chain from producer to consumer. 

The efforts of Canada to secure a larger share of the butter trade of 
the United Kingdom have resulted in a great success. 

Henby S. Culveb, Consul, 

London, Ontabio, October 12^ 1903. 



(From United Stotei Coossl-Geiienl Edwards, Montreal, Qaebee.) 
CANADIAN BESTBICnON OF CHINESE IMMIGBATION. 

During the present session of the Dominion Parliament an act was 
passed restricting Chinese iimnigration into Canada, but the provisions 
of the act do not come into force until the 1st day of January, 1904. 
The principal provisions of the act are: 

(1) An increase in the amount of tax payable by Chinese inmiigrants 
on entering Canada from $100, the amount fixed in the act of 1900, 
to $500. 
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(2) An increase in the amount of penalty from $200, as provided in 
the act of 1900, to a penalty of $500 for every master of any vessel 
carrying Chinese immigrants who shall land from his vessel any such 
persons until a permit so to do, stating that the provisions of the act 
tiave been complied with, has been granted to the master of such vessel 
by the proper authority. 

(3) Section 17 of the act of 1900 provided that persons of Chinese 
origin might pass through Canada by railway in transit from one port 
or place out of Canada to another port or place out of Canada without 
payment of the tax provided for, provided that such passage was made 
m accordance with and under such regulations as were made for the 
purpose. In the present act the words ^'by railway" are omitted, so 
that this provision under the new act relates to any kind of transit. 
The proviso as to regulation is restricted still further by the addition 
of the words ''by the governor in council." The same section of 1900 
also contains the following: "Any railway or other transportation com- 
pany which undertakes to transport such persons through Canada 
and fails to cx)mply with such regulations, or to take such persons out 
of Canada at the designated port of exit within ^ period to be fixed by 
the chief controller, snail be subject to a penalty egual to double the 
total amount of the tax pavable under the provisions of section 6." 
In the present act the words '* or to take such persons out of Canada 
at the designated port of exit within a period to be fixed by the chief 
controller" are omitted, and the penalty for a violation of this section 
of the act is fixed at a sum not exceeding $500, instead of what under 
the old act would have amounted to a penalty of $200. 

CUSTOMS AMENDMENT ACT. 

The new customs amendment act, which has now become law, is a 
measure of very great importance to the business community of 
Canada. 

Section 3 changes the constitution of the board of customs, which 
formerly consist^ of the commissioner of customs. Dominion apprais- 
ers, ana assistant Dominion appraisers, ^ving fourteen or fifteen 
members, who were located at various points in the Dominion, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and a full meeting of the board could rarely 
be had. Under the new act the board of customs is to consist of the 
commissioner of customs and such duly qualified oflScers of customs as 
the governor in council from time to time appoints. It is probable 
that the number of members of the board will be reduced, and that 
Uiey will be selected in such a way that a full meeting of the board can 
be held when required. 

Under section 4 the minister of customs is given power to authorize 
the employment of temporary or acting oflScers of customs in the out- 
side divisions of the service — that is, at gprts and outports — as may be 
necessary to carry on the work during the busy seasons. Such extra 
employees will not necessarily become permanent members of the 
staff. No such oflScer shall receive a higher salary than he would be 
allowed if appointed permanently to the same rank or class to which 
he is temporarily employed, nor shall his salary be paid until voted by 
Parliament. 

By section 5 the board of customs may declare the rate of duty pay- 
able on any class of goods, or that such goods are exempt from duty, 
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subject to an appeal to the governor in council, and in case of such 
appeal any order in council, made upon appeal, shall have the same 
force and effect as if the rate of duty had been sanctioned bv statute. 
Section 10 of the old act read: ''All invoices of goods shall be made 
out in the currency of the country whence the goods are imported." 
The new act adds after the word "imported," *'or in the currency in 
which the goods are actually purchased." This will simplify matters 
very much for importers, who frequently purchase goods in one coun- 
try in the currency of another. For instance, it is a common practice 
to purchase goods in France and other continental countries in sterling 
currency, and it has latterly become a practice to purchase goods in 
these countries in dollars and cents. The following subsection is new, 
and will be interesting to the importing public: 

All invoices shall faithfully exhibit the transaction between the exporter and 
the importefi and contain a true and full statement of the actual price payable for 
the goods, including cartons, cases, and coverings of all kinds, and all expenses inci- 
dent to placing the goods in condition, packed r&wiy for shipment to Canada, and no 
such invoice shall state any discount other than such as has been actually allowed 
to the importer. 

Section 7 repeals section 15 of the customs act of 1898, which reads 
as follows: 

On all articles manufactured from two or more materials, the duty shall be that 
charged on the article, if there is a difference of duty, which is charged with the 
highest duty. 

The new section reads as follows: 

On any article not enumerated, manufactured of two or more materials, the duty 
shall be assessed at the highest rate at which it would be chargeable if the article 
was composed whollv of the component material thereof of chief value, having regard 
to the condition of tne component materials as found in the article. 

Sections 8 and 9 extend the time for making claim in respect of 
damaged goods from ten days from the date of landing to foui*teen 
days of the date of entry or of such landing. This extension of time, 
which will give the importer two weeks after the passing of his entrv 
within whicn to prepare his claim for damage, will probably be much 
appreciated by business men. 

Section 51 of the customs act of 1898 provides for the assessment of 
the amount of damage to goods sustained in course of importation. 
Under section 10 of the new act the following provision is made for 
the advantage of importers: 

Provided, That the collector may permit an importer, within fourteen days after 
entry or landing, to abandon to the Crown any wnole package or packages of dam- 
aged goods and be relieved of the payment of the duties on the portion so abandoned; 
and the goods so abandoned shall be destroyed if, in the opinion of the collector, 
they can not be sold for a sum sufficient to pay duties and charges. 

Section 12 makes provision for dealing With cases of injury or 
destruction in whole or part of goods by nre or other casualty while 
in the custody of the custonu^ as roUows: 

Upon production of satisfactory proof to the minister of customs of the actual 
injury or destruction, in whole or in part, of any goods by accidental fire or other 
casualty while they remain in the custody of the officers of the customs in any customs 
warehouse, or while in transportation in bond from one port of entry to another part 
of entry in Canada, or while within the limits of any port of entry and before tiiey 
were landed, under the supervision of the officers of the customs, the duties on the 
whole or part thereof so proved to be injured or destroyed may be abated or 
refunded; provided that the claim is made within fourteen days after the date of the 
casualty, and that due appraisement is made of the goods so alleged to be injured as 
soon as they can be exammed. 
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Section 13 provides for extending the time from ten to fourteen 
days within wnich claim for refund may be made because of inferior- 
ity or deficiency in quantity of goods or because of the omission in 
the invoice of any trade discount or any matter or thing which might 
have the effect of reducing such values for duty. This extension of 
time will be of great value to importers in many cases. 

Section 16 enacts that the collector shall require that the true invoice 
from the exporter to the owner of the goods be delivered for duty 

Eurposes with the bill of entry, at the custom-house when such goods 
ave been sold by the exporter thereof prior to their arrival in Can- 
ada, although the goods arrive in Canada consigned to a person other 
than their owner. 

Section 17 provides that every officer of customs and every person 
acting as such officer under the direction of the minister of customs 
may administer any oath prescribed to be taken in respect of any 
entry within the scope of the official duties assigned to such officer. 

Section 18 gives to the governor in council power for reducing the 
duty of all articles, whether natural products or proproducts of manu- 
facturers, used as materials in Canaaian manufactures; and any such 
materials specified in such order in council shall be subject to such 
reduced duty of customs, and no other, for the time and under the 
conditions therein provided. 

The governor in council previously had power under subsection 1 
of section 245 of the customs act for transferring to the list of goods 
which may be imported into Canada free of duty any or all articles 
(whether natuml products or products of manufactures) used as mate- 
rials in Canadian manufactures. In future the governor in council 
may either abolish the duty or reduce it, as may be advisable in the 
interests of Canadian manufacturers. 

An important change is made affecting transportation companies. 
Up to the present time railway, express, and steamship companies 
have had to pay the charge for attendance of custom officers outside 
of official hours, and this charge has amounted annually in the whole 
of Canada to nearly $80,000. The expense of this service will here- 
after be borne by the department of customs, an appropriation for 
that purpose having been voted by Parliament. The companies must, 
however, pay for the attendance of officers on Sunday. 

FAILURES IN CANADA. 

In every respect the commercial insolvencies for the Dominion of 
Canada during the first nine months of 1903 make a much more favor- 
able exhibit tnan in the corresponding period of 1902. The total 
defaults numbered 721, and the sum mvolved was only ^,332,611. 
These figures compare with 840 failures for $9,322,467 last year, which 
was about the average in recent preceding years. Manufacturing fail- 
ures numbered 167 and involved $2,090,744, against 148 for $3,788,637 
in 1902. Trading insolvencies were 538 in number and $3,090,072 in 
amount, compared with 677 defaults for $5,071,693 a year ago. Other 
commercial losses were 16, with liabilities of $151,795, against 15 
failures^ involving $462,237, last year. In the banking class one large 
suspension accounts for most of the $2,139,225 liabilities. 

Compared by provinces, the principal decrease in liabilities occurred 
in Quebec, while Ontario and British Columbia also made splendid 
comparisons. 
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Figures for the nine months (1903) are compared in following table: 



Province. 


Number. 


Assets. 


Liabilities. 


Ontario 


288 
267 
60 
69 
28 
17 
7 


$1,140,066 
1,417,596 
370,212 
196.400 
62.800 
83,967 
88.600 


$1,804,802 


Quebec -. 


2.183,683 


British Columbia 


•344:550 


Nova Scotia 


619,300 


Manitoba 


74,100 


New Brunswick 


204,276 


Princ© EJd ward Island 


102,000 






Total, 1903 


721 
840 


8.811.529 
6,672.165 


6,882,611 


1902 


9,322,467 






Newfoundland. 1903 


6 
6 


26.400 
6,000 


61,500 


1902 


16,000 







REPORTS OF FIRE INSURANCE COBfPANIES. 

The report of the superintendent of insurance indicates that the 
year 1902 was a good year for the fire insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in Canada. The cash received for premiums during the year in 
Canada has amounted to $10,577,088, being greater than that received 
in 1901 by $926,736; and the amount paid for losses has been 
$4,152,289, which is less than that paid in 1901 bv $2,622,667. The 
loss rate for 1902, which was 39.26 per cent of the premiums paid, 
was the lowest in thirty-four years. In 1901 the loss rate was 70.20 
and in 1900 it was 93.31. The gross amount of policies, new and 
renewed, written during the year by fire companies was $892,049,886, 
which is greater by $70,527,032 than the amount written in 1901. The 
premiums charged thereon amounted in 1902 to $13,087,250.60, being 
$1,398,292.64 greater than the amount charged the previous year. The 
average rate of .premiums (1.467) is higher than that of 1901 (1.423). 

The increase in the amounts of risks taken in 1902, as compared 
with 1901, among Canadian companies was $44,251,814; among Brit- 
ish companies the increase was $14,550,593; among American compa- 
nies the increase was $11,724,625. In 1901 the increases in amount 
written among Canadian, British, and American companies reporting 
to this office were $16,042,198, $1,693,252, and $358,750, respectively. 

Five Canadian companies do business abroad as well as in the Domin- 
ion ; together they took $138,629,668 in risks in Canada and $479,884,781 
in other countries. They received $1,291,216 in premiums and paid 
out $519,990 for losses in Canada, and received $3,464,786 in premi- 
ums and paid out $2,119,685 in losses abroad. Thus their rate of loss 
in Canada was 40.70 per cent and in other countries 62.99 per cent 

The assets of the 9 Canadian companies doing fire business amounted 
at the end of the year to $7,158,995, covering a total amount of insur- 
ance of all kinds of $668,460,654, being at the rate of $10.71 for every 
$1,000 of insurance in force; they have also a reserve of subscribed 
capital not called up amounting to $2,032,587, making a total security 
of $13.75 for every $1,000 insured. The liabilities of the same com- 

Eanies amounted to $4,632,630. There are 38 companies doing life 
usiness in Canada, of which 20 are Canadian, 7 British, and 11 
American. 

The total amount of policies in Canada taken during the year 1902 
was $80,552,966, which is greater than the amount taken in 1901 by 
$6,653,738. The Canadian companies show an increase in 1902 of 
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17,583,420, while in 1901 they had a decrease of $247,202. The 
American companies have a decrease of $1,194,956, while in 1901 they 
had an increase of $5,909,292„ and the British companies have an 
increase of $265,274, while in 1901 they had a decrease of $658,954. 

The total amount of insurance in force at the close of 1902 was 
$508,812,305, which shows the large increase of $45,043,271 over that 
of the ]jrevious year. Of the amount $308,202,596 is in Canadian 
companies, $41,556,245 in British companies, and $159,053,462 in 
American companies. The total amount paid to policy holders dur- 
ing 1902 was $9,397,970, as follows: Death claims (including bonus 
additions), $5,522,160; matured endowments (including bonus addi- 
tions), $1,962,379; annuitants, $187,037; paid for surrendered policies, 
$970,645; dividends to policy holders, $755,747. The total amount 
paid by members for membership fees, annual dues, assessments in 
the fraternal and other assessment life-insurance institutions in Can- 
ada was $1,437,994; the amount paid for death claims was $1,120,891. 



TELEGRAPH COMPANIES IN CANADA. 



The telegraph business of Canada from Quebec westward is in the 
hands of the Great Northwestern Telegraph Company and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, while in the maritime provinces it is trans- 
acted by the Western Union Telegraph Company. 

The following are particulars concerning the operations of the Cana- 
dian telegraph companies from 1893 to 1902: 





Year. 


Miles Of 


Miles of 


Number of 


Number 


Company. 


line. 


wire. 


messages. 


of offices. 


OreAt Northwestern Telegraph Co 


1803 


18,000 


35,000 


2,900.000 


1.600 


^^A^^IBV ^-v^^A mmM W¥ ^iM9«r\^* »* ^ ^'"^"o r"" ^.^^^ ••••••••••••••••• 


1894 


18,165 


34,628 


2,643,318 


1.471 




1885 


18,174 


34,222 


2.490,465 


1.462 




1896 


18,201 


34,413 


2,523,302 


1.457 




1887 


18,206 


W,423 


2,464,921 


1,478 




1888 


18,228 


34,545 


2,400,185 


1,457 




1889 


18.286 


84.794 


2,501.641 


1,482 




1900 


18,290 


34.810 


2.623.257 


1,466 




1901 


17,930 


35.293 


2,596.011 


1,451 




1902 


17.888 


35,721 


2,796,278 


1,455 


Canadian Fkudflc Baflway Co 


1893 


7,600 


26,000 


al, 800, 000 


880 




1894 


7,600 


26,000 


al,200,000 


880 




1895 


7,600 


26,000 


al,200,000 


880 




1896 


7,800 


26,500 


al, 250. 000 


880 




1897 


8,173 


28,263 


al, 500,000 


880 




1898 


8.385 


683,143 


al, 650,000 


921 




1899 


8,886 


85,006 


al,900,000 


970 




1900 


9,505 


37,112 


al,900,000 


996 




1901 


9,595 


38,124 


a2, 060, 000 


1,022 




1902 


9,736 


41,354 


02,050,000 


1,022 


WiwfMi II ITniflii .__.•.••«••••.•.•••••••.•.••••••••■•• 


1893 
1894 


8,175 
3,172 


8,111 
8,113 


350,253 
344.919 


312 


ff VHMini \j II mil •«•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••--•■•• 


214 




1896 


3,041 


8,022 


333.834 


214 




1896 


2,948 


8,010 


a 172. 442 


209 




1897 


2.939 


8,075 


359.004 


214 




1898 


2,936 


8,886 


357.080 


213 




1899 


2,912 


8,476 


384,560 


215 




1900 


2,922 


8,682 


487, 157 


218 




1901 


2,669 


8,918 


468,269 


218 




1902 

1898 
18M 


2,642 


9,132 


471,072 


219 


Xotal 


28,775 
28,937 


69,111 
68.741 


4,550,253 
4,188,237 


2.692 




2,565 




1896 


28,815 


68,244 


4,024,299 


2.556 




1896 


28,949 


68,923 


3,945,744 


2,546 




1897 


29,818 


70,761 


4,313,925 


2.572 




1898 


29,548 


76,013 


4,407,265 


2.591 




1899 


30,084 


78,276 


4,786,101 


2,667 




1900 


80,717 


80,604 


4,960.414 


2,680 




1901 


80,194 


82,835 


5.105.280 


2.691 




1902 


80,216 


86,207 


5,816,850 


2.696 



a Including press messages. 



b Including 61 miles of cables. 
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IMMIGRATION INTO CANADA. 



The following table gives the number of declared settlers arrived in 
Canada during the years 1898-1902: 





Number of immigrants arrived in— 


Nationality. 


Calendar years— 


Six 

months 

ended 

June 80, 

1900. 


Fiscal years— 




1898. 


1899. 


1901. 


1902. 


American 


9,119 

9,475 

788 

1,400 


11,945 
8,576 
i;3S7 

747 
7,850 
6,700 

780 
1,526 

413 


8,543 

4,129 

343 

669 


17,967 

9,401 

938 

1,476 


26,888 


English and Welsh 


18,095 


Irldi 


1,811 


Scotch 


2,853 


Donkhobor ... .. .. . 




Qalician 


6,509 
568 
724 
545 


4,992 
476 
714 
258 
870 
155 
1.310 
1,941 


4,702 
984 

1,760 
492 
546 
228 

1,726 

8,924 


6,550 


German 


1,048 


Scandinavian 


2,451 


French and Belgian 


651 


Hungarian 


1,048 


Austrian 






820 


RiiwlAn and Finnish . ... 






8,759 


Other nationalities 


8.832 


5,169 


7,902 






Total 


31,900 


44,543 


23,896 


49,149 


67,379 







HOMESTEAD ENTRIES. 

The number of homestead entries shows an even greater average 
increase th^n the total arrivals, amounting to 31,343 for the year 
ending June 30. In 1896 the entries numbered 1,857; in 1897, 2,883; 
in 1898, 18,167; in 1899, 6,689; in 1900, 7,426; in 1901, 8,167, and 
in 1902, 14,683. The increase in 1903 over 1902 was 16,710. 

A. W. Edwards, GonmL- General, 

Montreal, Quebec, November ^, 190S. 



(From United States CobsbI Smith, TaaooBTer, Brtttgh ColmmbU.) 
CANADIAN SHIPPING STATISTICS. 

The official report of the Dominion government for the fiscal year 
1903 gives the following figures, showing that Victoria retains her 
position as second only to the great port of Montreal in the amount 
of tonnage entered and cleared. This showing is largely made up 
from the great liners plying between Puget Sound and oriental ports, 
simply calling at Victoria en route between terminal points. 

Tne returns of the tonnage entered and cleared at the various Cana- 
dian ports, as taken from tne Dominion government records, are pre- 
sented in the following table: 



Port. 


Inward. 


Outward. 


Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


Montreal 


401 

1,884 

1,011 

2,024 

278 

764 


992,027 
989,060 
740,818 
831,395 
721,740 
546,615 


416 

1,869 

1.088 

1,936 

201 

771 


995,728 


Victoria 


943,755 


Halifax 


676,568 


St. John 


609,001 


Quebec 


475,248 


Vancouver 


584,945 
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The official reports show that the new vessels added to the Canadian 
registry during 1902, either by purchase or building, in the different 
provinces, was as follows: 



Province. 


Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


New Brunswick 


23 
140 
36 
60 
8 
86 
10 
8 


1,058 
14,827 
1,990 
8,791 
530 


NovaScotia 


Quebec 


Ontario 


Prince Edwardlsland 


nritffih nnlinnhia 


2,550 
137 


Manitoba 


Yukon district -- 


336 








Total 


816 


80,216 






The total number of vessels on the Canadian registry is given as 
6,836, with a tonnage of 652,613, apportioned to the different prov- 
inces and divided between vessels and steamers as follows: 



Province. 


Total 
veasels. 


Steamers. 


Tonnage. 


New Brunswick 


917 

2,037 

1,288 

1,699 

166 

584 

139 

16 


129 

172 

363 

1,138 

16 

359 

97 

15 


64 605 


NoTa Scotia 


212,967 
136,660 


Quebec 


Ontario 


156,449 


pTinw* Fdwunl Talnnrl . 


13.464 


Rritiflb Oolnn)b«ft 


58,292 


Manitoba 


7,536 


Yukon district 


2,640 






Total 


6,886 


2,289 


662,613 





Abraham E. Smith, CotisvI. 
Vancjouveb, British Columbia, 

November 9, 1903. 



BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

(FroM United States Cons vl Smith, TIetorIa, BrlUsli Columbia.) 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

The following table shows the total imports and exports of British 
Columbia during the year ended June 30, 1903: 



Port. 


Imports, 

dutiable and 

free. 


Imports for consumption. 


Exports. 


DuUable. 


Free. 


Domestic. 


Foreign. 


Onmd Forks 


$446,862 
47,842 
830,006 
743,841 
767,828 
306,044 
5,495,676 
3,005,474 


$214,292 
42,662 
256,699 
443,679 
465,116 
282,836 
3,668,820 
2,489,052 


1282,467 
7,813 
102,143 
810,758 
800,790 
78,173 
1,509,564 
582,535 


16,227 
85,448 
8,300,816 
1,374,011 
2,526,425 
2,897,184 
8,917,825 
1,021,045 


«2,240 
2,006 


Kaak) 


Nuii^lino , . . 


844 


Nelson.. 


31,555 


New W^itminster 


56,740 
3,100 


Ronland 


VsncoaTcr 


115,563 
814,267 


Victoria 






Total 


11,141,068 


7,762,156 


8,068,783 


15,078,581 


526,815 
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AMERICAN TIMBER SYNDICATE PURCHASES. 

The prospective shortage of timber, which is driving so many lum- 
ber dealers to the Pacific coast, has resulted in the purchase bv a syn- 
dicate of Americans in the adjoining State of Washington of 50,000 
acres of timber lands on Vancouver Island, for which |l,000,000 was 
paid. The syndicate have choice of timber lands in the vast area which 
was given by the government, for the building of the island railroad. 
It is estimated that there are 2,500,000,000 feet of lumber in the acres 
selected. Just what the plans of the syndicate are has not yet devel- 
oped. They may build a mill and manufacture the lumber on this 
island. If they prefer to ship the logs to the American side, however, 
there is nothing to prevent. The timber being on crown-grant lands 
there will be no duty, either import on the part of the United States 
or export on the part of Canada, on the logs sent out. Part of the 
land is on salt water, but most of it on Campbell Creek. Most of the 
timber is fir and cedar. 

LUMBER INDUSTRY. 

A great impetus has been given to the lumber industry of British 
Columbia durmg the past year. Several large mills have been erected 
on the mainland, on Burrai-ds Inlet, near Moody, Hastings, and Van- 
couver, while on Vancouver Island lumber mills have been started at 
Sidney and Nanaimo, the former owned by Seattle capitalists. 

The exports of lumber from British Columbia during the last year, 
all from two mills, at Chemainus and at Hasting, embraced shipments 
to South Africa, Japan, China, India, Australia, and South America, 
amounting to 60,000,000 feet, of the value of $650,000. 

On Vancouver Island the lumber mills, three of which are located 
in Victoria, have all been run at their full capacity, and, besides supply- 
ing the local demand, shipped large quantities to eastern poin^ in 
Canada and in the United States. But the principal lumber mill on 
Vancouver Island, and indeed in British Columbia, is that located at 
Chemainus, the stock of which company is largely owned by Ameri- 
cans. This monster mill is 544 feet long by 92 feet wide, and has a 
capacity of 175,000 feet of lumber in ten hours, but during the past 
season has been run day and night, thus doubling its output. They 
have recently added much new machinery, and a sningle mill 36 feet 
by 80 feet, equipped with modern machinery from American manufact- 
urers, and a stone dry kiln 32 by 106 feet. They have also built a 
standard-gauge railroad from their yard to connect with the Esquimalt 
and Nanaimo Kailway, whence by means of a car ferry from Ladysmith 
to Vancouver shipments are made to all points on the mainlana. 

The Victoria Lumber and Manufacturing Company have steadily 
advanced their logging railroad into their timber limits back of Che- 
mainus, and have now over 12 miles of road; they have also started a 
logging camp at the head of Oyster Bay, and have built 4 miles of 
standard-gauge railroad from the salt water up into their limits back 
of Ladysmith. To operate this road they imported a 50-ton geared 
locomotive, built by the Climax Manufacturing Company, of Corry, 
Pa. The company are now operating four locomotives in their log- 

S'ng operations, all American machines. The Victoria Lumber and 
anufacturing Company employ in their lumbering and lodging 
operations 300 men, the pay roll amounting to $30,000 per montL 
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From June 30, 1902, to June 30, 1903, the lumber shipments made 
from Chemainus by water, exclusive of that sent by car ferry direct 
to the mainland, was 34,643,000 feet, of which 8,298,000 were loaded 
in ships bound for England, 4,922,000 for Australia, 8,692,000 feet for 
South America, 10,769,000 feet for South Africa, and 1.762,000 feet 
for India. This lumber was carried on 28 different vessels, oi the fol- 
lowing nationalities:. Nine American vessels, 7 Chilean, 6 British, 4 
German, and 2 Norwegian. 

SMELTING AND REflNINO WORKS. 

There are now two smelters in active operation on Vancouver Island, 
one at Crofton and the other at Ladysmith. The latter is known as 
the Tyee smelter, being almost entirely devoted to smelting ore from 
the Tyee mine. Its output now is an average of 170 tons per day, 
employs 120 men, and its pay roll amounts to $12,000 per month. 
The present capacity of this smelter is 225 tons per day, but is so 
built that it can be increased to 600 tons daily, do far the output 
has averaged about 170 tons per day. The matte is shipped to Tacoma 
to be refined. 

Another smelter is located also on the east coast of Vtocouver Island, 
at the head of Osborne Bay, and around the smelting and refining 
works has grown up a town of some 350 inhabitants, known as Crofton. 
The company operating the smelter is known as the Northwest Smelt- 
ing and Refining Company. It has a capital stock of $625,000, all of 
which is held by Americans. This company gives employment to 200 
men, and the pay roll amounts to $17,500 per month. Besides local 
ores, this smelter handles about 800 tons per month of ore from Repub- 
lic, Wash., and Alaska. It has a capacity of 500 tons per day. The 
smelter uses 1,100 tons of coke per month, one-hair of which is 
imported from the United States. The blister copper from this plant 
is shipped to New York. The work at this smelter has been retarded 
by lack of coke, caused by the strike among the coal miners, which is 
now adjusted. 

METALLIFEROUS MINES. 

The following table shows the number of metalliferous mines in 
each district of British Columbia that shipped ore during the year 
1902, with the number of men employed: 





Mines 
shipping. 


Mines 
shipping 
over 100 

tons. 


Men employed. 


Dlstricti) and mines. 


Below. 


Above. 


Total. 


Cariboo 


1 
1 

1 
4 

12 
14 
40 
10 
9 
4 

18 
2 
8 




3 

8 

30 
23 

76 

246 

476 

710 

80 

12 

373 
24 
169 


2 
10 

17 
8 

44 

170 

161 

281 

89 

17 

284 

11 

182 


6 


rvuvdar* Skoena ...r ^-r ,..,_,-- 


1 

1 
1 

5 
10 
26 

8 
2 

1 

18 

1 
7 


18 


East Kootenay: 

Fort Steele 


47 


Other divlsiona 


81 


West Kootenay: 

Ainsworth 


119 


Nelaon 


416 


Blocan 


637 


Trail . 


991 


Otheis 


119 


Llllooet . 


29 


Yal?^ 

Grand Forks. Kettle River, and Osoyoos 


607 


TalA Afihrfrtft ICainlooM 


36 


Oout.. ' ..'. .'. 


291 






Total 


124 


76 


2,219 


1,126 


8,846 
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Returns from 44 nonshipping mines show that they employed 342 
men, 168 above ground and 184 below ground, thus showing the total 
number of men employed in the different mines of British Columbia 
(other than coal) during the year 1902 to be 3.687. 

The total number oi men employed in all the mines in British 
Columbia during 1902 was as follows: In metalliferous mines, 3,687; 
in coal mines, 4,011; total number of miners employed, 7,698. 

The current wages paid per diem in and about such mines are as 
follows: 

Miners $3. 00 to $3. 50 

Helpers 2.00to 2.50 

Laborers 2. 00 to 2.50 

Blacksmiths 3. 00 to 5.00 

Mechanics 3. 00 to 5.00 

MINING FEES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

The following is a statement of the fees chargod for the various 
certificates and matters of record required under the laws of the 
Dominion and of the province: 

Individual free miner's certificate $5.00 

Company free miner's certificate (capital less than $100,000) 50. 00 

Company free miner's certificate (capital over $100,000) 100. 00 

Recording mineral or placer claim 2. 50 

Recording certificate of v^ork, mineral claim 2. 50 

Rerecord of placer claim 2.50 

Recording lay over 2. 50 

Recording abandonment, mineral claim 10.00 

Recording an affidavit under three folios 2.50 

Per folio over three 30 

Recording abandonment, placer claim : 2.50 

Records in "Records of conveyances," same as affidavits. 

Filine documents 1. 00 

For Crown grant under mineral act 25. 00 

For every lease under placer-mining act 5. 00 

COAL PRODUCT OF THE PROVINCE. 

The gross output of the coal mines in British Columbia during the 
year 1902 was 1,641,626 tons, of which 244,232 tons were converted 
into coke, leaving a net output of 1,397,394 tons of coal and 128,015 
tons of coke. Of this output Vancouver Island collieries produced 
1,173,893 tons of coal and 20,178 tons of coke, a decrease of 87,851 
tons of coal and an increase of 4,780 tons of coke. When it is con- 
sidered that fully 75 per cent of the output of the coast collieries was 
exported to California, and that this last year has seen the introduc- 
tion in that State of petroleum fuel to so great an extent, it is remark- 
able that the falling off in this market should only have diminished 
the coal output of Vancouver Island some 8 per cent. The increase 
of 30 per cent in the coke output of the coast has only been partly 
occasioned by the starting of two smelters on Vancouver Island. 

The table on the following page shows the production of coal and 
coke by British Columbia collieries and the distribution oi the output, 
etc., during 1902. 
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Distribution of output 


Coal. 


Coke. 


Sold (or consumption in Canada 


TbM. 
422,466 
775,800 
1,508 


Tons. 
85,071 
88.780 


Sold for export to United Slates 


S^d (or export to other countries 






Total sales 


1,199.275 


128,861 




Used in makine coke 


244,282 
171,172 




Used under couiery boilers, etc 








Total for colliery use 


415,404 








Stockii on hand firsrt of year. 


5.704 
82.651 
29,946 


186 


^ocks on hand last of year .^ 


4,850 
4,164 


Difference added during year 




Output of collieries for year 


1.641,626 


128.015 





In these coal mines during 1902 there were 3,101 men employed 
under ground and 910 above ground, of which 84 were Japanese, 520 
Chinese, and 3,407 white men. The average daily wage was as fol- 
lows: Japanese, $1.24; Chinese, $1,29; white miners anaclerks, $4.30; 
white helpers and laborers, $2.50, and white boys, $1.28. 

The principal foreign market for British Columbia coal is California, 
where the demand has decreased, owing to the use of oil for fuel. The 
sales of British Columbia coal in California during 1901 amounted to 
710,330 tons; in 1902 to 591,732 tons, a decrease of 118,598 tons. 

The labor troubles in the coal mines on Vancouver Island have finally, 
after much disputation, been settled, and the mines are now all being 
worked to their full capacity. Pending the settlement, the mines at 
Extension were closed. Those at Comox, where the miners suspended 
work in sympathy with the men at Extension, were operated by China- 
men, though not to their full capacity. The management steadfastly 
refused to treat with the miners as members of the Western Federa- 
tion, but offered to make individual contracts with miners guarantee- 
ing them two years' work at the same prices previously paid, under 
which $3 per day was the minimum wage. The contracts give the 
miners option of leaving any time, except for the purpose of a strike 
or to curtail the product of the mines. 

The Extension mines are now turning out an average of 1,500 tons 
of coal per day, and the mines at Comox about 1^100 tons daily. Close 
estimates show that the four months' enforced idleness in these mines 
and those at Comox, both operated by the same Wellington Colliery 
Company, resulted in a decrease of production of 200,000 tons of coal, 
and a consequent net loss of cash, which would otherwise have been 
disbursed on Vancouver Island, approximating $600,000. Since 
resumption of work the company has gradually increased the number 
of operatives till at the present time 750 men are employed at Exten- 
sion and 500 at Comox. During the four months that the strike lasted 
no coal was mined at Extension, but by the help of Chinamen an 
average of 500 tons daily was continuously mined at Comox. The pay 
rolls at Extension, $71,527.32 in Jan uarv last and $65,000 in February, 
entirely stopped when the mines were closed in March, until resump- 
tion in July, when the miners employed received $25,000, which 
amount was gradually increased until October, when the former 
schedule of $65,000 was reached. At Comox the pay roll for October 
amounted to $40,000, so that now the total montnly amount paid by 
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the Wellington Colliery Company reaches $105,000. During the strike 
coal was brought here from Washington, from Japati, and also from 
Wales, but now the Vancouver Island mines are able to supply all 
demands, gradually trade is resuming its accustomed channels, and 
the different towns dependent on the coal industry are becoming 
prosperous, as of yore. 

NANAIMO GOAL MINES. 

The great coal mines at Nanaimo, which had not been worked to their 
full capacity the latter part of 1902, were sold on January 1, 1903, by 
the New Vancouver Coal Company to a syndicate of San Francisco 
capitalists known as the Western Fuel CSompany, who inmiediately 
assumed control and proceeded to make preparations to install modern 
machinery and increase the production of the mines. But the miners' 
union interposed objections, and work was entirely suspended for one 
month, when an arrangement was made, but the company felt it was 
but temporary, and consequently attempted little new work until July 
of this vear, and the output ana foreign shipments were consequently 
seriously curtailed. This was solely due to lack of coal, as the com- 
pany could not fill their orders and were compelled to decline business 
which was offered. During the latter part of June active development 
work was commenced by the opening of the Harewood mine, which had 
been closed for over a year, and the driving of a new slope near Depar- 
ture Bay to tap the coal under Newcastle Island. A good body of coal 
has been struck here, and development is being actively pushed. 

The gross output of the Nanaimo coal mines and the foreign ship- 
ments from the same, almost entirely to California, are given below, by 
months, for the year ending June 30, 1903: 



Month. 



Grofls 
output. 



Foreign 
ship- 
ments. 



Month. 



Gross 
output 



Foreign 
ship- 
ments. 



Tom. 

July 46,878 

August 86,091 

September 38, 459 

October 41,866 

November 34,488 

December 86,660 

January 82,060 

February ; 14,489 

March 29,596 



Tbnt. 
80,618 
24,061 
19,274 
83,448 
83,289 
21.469 
21,682 
6.406 
17,372 



Tons. 

April 27,630 

May 25,699 

June I 29,862 

Total, 1903 1 391,646 

1902 529,673 

Decrease 1 138,027 

I 



Tbns. 
24,704 
17,028 
18,706 



267,967 
868.437 



100,480 



FINANCES OP BRITISH COLUMBIA. 



The finances of the Province of British Columbia continue to show a 
yearly balance on the debit side, caused by the large necessary expendi- 
ture m the development of the province, improvements in transporta- 
tion in this mounteinous country, erecting bridges, providing schools 
in the widely scattered settlements, etc. These defacits have ranged 
from $500,000 to as high as $750,000 per annum. Consequently at the 
close of the fiscal year endinjj June 30, 1902, the debt of the province 
amounted to $5,0<)0,000, besides an overdraft at the bank of nearly 
$1,000^000. To pay this overdraft and provide funds for the future 
an additional loan of $3,500,000 has recently been successfully negoti- 
ated in London, which makes the bonded debt of the province at the 
present writing $8,500,000. 
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The following table shows the receipts and expenditures of the prov- 
ince for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903. Included in these items of 
expenditure are ^71,639.89 for expense of negotiating the new loan, 
which bears interest at 3 per cent, and the honSs of which realized $92 
on the $100; also $601,501.86 payments on the great bridge across the 
Fraser River at New Westminster: 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 



Items. 



Dominion snbsidy 

ijuDd Bales 

Land revenue 

Sorvey fees 

Rents, ezcluslTe of land 

Timber leases 

Timber royalty and licenses 

Free miner's certificates 

Mining receipts, general 

Licenses 

Fines and fees of court 

Probate fees 

Soccession duty 

Law stamps 

Registry fees 

Sale of government property 

Marriage 1 icenses 

Revenue tax 

Real property tax 

Pergonal property tax 

wnd-landtax 

Income tax 

Mineral tax , 

Royalty tax on coal 

Revenue service refunds , 

Tax sale deeds 

Commission and fees on sales for 

Prtntingoffice '!!!".*'* !I!!*'.. !!!.!.. 
Registered taxes (all denomina- 
tions) 

Bureau of mines 

Hospital for the insane 

ProTincia) Home 



Amount. 



$308,184.66 

64,834.06 

70,614.16 

1,160.86 

198.00 

84,111.76 

214, 106. M 

67,287.88 

148,722.24 

67,868.68 

12,611.86 

8,748.96 

12,298.74 

11.094.00 

76,044.96 

1.631.06 

6,786.00 

142,787.00 

206,492.08 

98,792.67 

71,340.50 

28,876.98 

78,271.70 

76,826.94 

4,804.00 

10.00 

7,289.86 
27,466.84 

109.99 

626.89 

11,211.70 

1,098.31 



Items. 



RECEIPTS— continued. 

Reimbursements in aid 

Chinese restriction 

Interest on investment of sinking 

fnnd 

Interest 

Miscellaneous receipts 

Total receipts 

EXPENDITURES. 

Public debt leas payments of 
162,268.68 

Civil government (salaries) 

Administration of Justice (salaries) . 

Legislation 

Public institutions 

Hospitals and charities 

Administration of justice (other 
than salaries) 

Education 

Tran.sports 

Revenue service 

Public works 

Miscellaneous 

Net expenditures 

Extraordinary expenditures: 

Floating new loan 

Public works,New Westminster 
bridge 

Total 



Amount. 



$3,478.81 
86,287.60 

85,218.80 

256.63 

26.646.32 



2,044,630.36 



934,662.08 
266,469.62 
119,819.96 

44,466.95 
182,894.27 

82,970.84 

101,092.91 
897,643.46 
27,226.96 
80,829.02 
1,267,874.22 
161,622.20 



8,898,182.26 



371,636.89 
601,601.86 



873,138.76 



The total receipts and expenditures for the year, including all items 
as above, were: Keceipts, f 2,044, 630.35; expenditures, $3,665,450.93; 
excessofexpendituresoverreceipts, $1,510,820.68, of which$162,268. 68 
was paid on the public debt. 

The estimated receipts and expenditures for the year ending June 
30,1904, are: Receipts, $2,193,476.66; expenditures, $2,491,566.31; 
anticipated deficit, $298,089.65. 

APPBOPRIATIONS BY THE DOMINION GOVERNMENT. 

British Columbia has received for the current year a cash payment 
of 50 per cent of the immigration tax collected on Chinese entering 
this province, the annual subsidy allowed the province, care of lepers, 
etc., amounted to the gross sum of $258,050. The following appro- 

E nations have also been made for the year 1903-4, viz: Victoria 
[arbor, dredging, etc., $18,000; William Head quarantine, repairs to 
wharf, etc., $6,000; Quatsino Sound, northwest coast Vancouver 
Island, $5,000; Skeena River improvements, $5,000; Nanaimo Harbor, 
unprovemeDts to channel, $6,000; Fraser River, improvement of 
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shin channel, protection works, etc., $25,000; Columbia River from 
Golden to Arrow lakes, $21,000; Revelstoke, removal of obstructions 
to navigation, $6,000; also for new snag boat, steel-hull tug, and scow 
for additional dredging plant on Fraser River. For care of Indians 
in the province $24,700 is allowed. For the telephone line from Van- 
couver Island to Salt Spring Island $1,000 is allowed; this line is in 
process of construction, and will be in use before New Year's day. 

Abraham E. Smith, Gorvsvl, 
ViCTORLA, British Columbia, 

November 9, 1903. 



CUMBERIiANB. 

(From United States Consular Agent Clinton, Cumberland, British Columbia.) 

OPERATIONS OF THE GOAL MINES. 

The output of the coal mines of Cumberland and disposition of the 
product during the year ended June 30, 1903, were as follows: 



Description. 


Quantity. 


Description. 


Quantity. 


COAL. 

Coal mined 


Ijmig ton*. 
864,966 
108,287 
256,678 


COKE. 

Coke manufactured 


Long tons. 
19,703 


Coal exported to United States 

Coal used In Canada 


Coke exported to United States 

Coke used in Canada 


5,(M4 
14,6&9 







LABOR TROUBLES. 

The labor troubles all over British Columbia reached this community 
when the organizer for British Columbia of the Western Federation 
of Miners came to Cumberland, April 4, 1903, and organized the 
Comox mines of the Wellington Colliery Company. After thor- 
oughly organizing the top and underground men, the executive formu- 
lated demands upon the Wellington Colliery Company, which were 
refused. The company had no objections to their men belonging to a 
union, but they declined to see their men except as individuals. 

The situation becoming intolerable, and ureed on through the 

Sromises of support from the executive of the Western Federation of 
liners at Denver, Colo., the strike commenced on May 2, 1903, caused 
by the refusal of the Wellington Colliery Company to recognize the 
Western Federation of Miners, and it lasted until August 26, 1903, 
when the men accepted the company's terms and signed a two years' 
agreement as individuals, and surrendered their charter to the head 
office of the Federation at Denver, Colo. 

While the strike was on the Wellington Colliery Companj^ never 
ceased mining coal at their several pits, working the mines with Chinese 
and Japanese labor and a few nonunion whites. There were no dis- 
turbances of any kind, as it was thoroughly understood by the strikers 
that all breaches of the law would be sternly repressed. The strike at 
this mine was one of sympathy with the workmen of a neighboring 
mine already out on strike. 
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The Wellington Colliery Company lost several contracts in the United 
States, the mines in Washington being the gainer. The loss to the 
men in wages amounted close to $150,0W), four months being lost. No 
suffering was caused, as the majoritj' of the men had money saved, and, 
the weather being warm, the men formed themselves into a camp at 
the sea beach anaspent their time fishing and hunting. The Western 
Federation of Miners had no system of granting relief, and the amount 
expended among the men averaged about $8 to the man on strike, 
causing a great deal of dissatisfaction and arousing ugly feelings 
against the Denver officials. 

The Dominion government appointed a royal conmiission, consisting 
of Chief Justice Hunter and Reverend Mr. Rowe, to take evidence, 
and their report summed up heavily against the men and in favor of 
the companies, and recommended that legislation be enacted against 
all foreign labor organizations; and it looks as if some measure, as 
snggestea, will be passed in the near future. 

For a considerable time trade will be uncertain, and some contracts 
may never be^ renewed; but the Wellington Colliery Company is sell- 
ing all coal mined here, and, as the demand is greater than the supply, 
it IS only a question of a short time when the output will be the greatest 
in the History of this mine. 

G. W. Clinton, Consular Agent. 

CUMBEKIxAiND, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 

October 6, 1903. 



FERNIE. 

(Froa Halted States CoaivUr kgemt PoUock, Fenle, BrltUh CJolvabla. ) 

MINING AND INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS. 

The total tonnage of coal produced by the Crows Nest Pass Coal 
Company from their three mines located at Fernie, Michel, and Mor- 
rissey, from July 1, 1902, to June 30, 1903, amounted to a gross total 
of -442,708 tons, at an average value of $2 per ton. Of this amount, 
342,788 tons was for Canadian points, and tne balance, 99,920 tons, was 
shipped to the United States. The three camps are now producing an 
average of 3,300 tons of coal per day. Several new entries have been 
made at the various mines auring the past few months, which will 
greatly enlarge the daily output in the near future. 

The total amount of coke produced during the same period was 
120,276 tons; average value, $4 per ton. Of this amount, 101,058 tons 
was for Canadian points and the balance, 19,218 tons, was shipped to 
the United States. During the past summer the company have built 
250 new coke ovens at Morrissey, and also added 250 to their Michel 
plant. The total number of ovens now in operation is 1,136, distributed 
as follows: Fernie, 424; Michel, 462; and Morrissey, 250. 

The Granby Smelting Company, of Grand Forks, are opening up 
Urge coal fields at a point about 40 miles east of Fernie, ana will soon 
be^me active shippers. The coal is of a coking quality, and I under- 
stand that the company contemplate building 400 coke ovens next 
spring. 

H. Doc. 722, 68-2, vol 2 3 
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The mines at Frank, Alberta, wrecked by a rock slide last spring 
are now prodacic^ about the same amount of coal that they were before 
the slide occurred— about 900 tons daily. 

The lumber business in this district has been very active for the past 
year, all of the mills being worked to their fullest capacity. 

There is practically nothing being done with the quartz mines of 
East Kootenai tiiis year, as the largest mines, being silver-lead mines, 
are closed down on account of the existing low price of lead. 

J. R. Pollock, Conmlar Agent, 

Febnie, Bbftish Columbia, 

October SI, 1903. 



NBIiSON. 

(FroM VBlted States GoaraUr A«»Bt Blblet, NelWMM BrltUh ColvmbU.) 

MINING OPEBATIONS IN THE DISTBICT. 

The productions of this district, which consist principally of copper 
matte, lead bullion, and gold bullion, have been steadily on the increase 
during the year ending June last Outside of the products of the 
mine, there are very few shipments going to the United States. 

The lead bounty which has recently been granted in favor of British 
Columbia miners has had a tendency to stimulate the production of the 
mines. Already several properties which have not been producing 
for the past two or three years are now making preparations to reopen 
their mmes. The feeling generally among the miners and mine owners 
is that business in that line will be much better during the next three 
or four years, as the bounty will enable them to operate their mines 
at a profit, which otherwise they were unable to do. 

The Granby smelter, at Grand Forks, recently added two new fur- 
naces, and within a few days they expect to increase this — as soon as 
everything is under operation. The smelter at Nelson is running to 
its fullest capacity, and indications are that they will have a steady run 
for some time to come. The smelters at Boundary Falls and Green- 
wood are also running steadily and with increased capacity. 

On the whole, I am pleased to state that the prospects lor the com- 
ing year are very favorable, and indications are that business gener- 
ally will be prosperous. 

Walteb S. Riblet, Ckmavlar Agent. 

Nelson, Bbitish Columbia, 

October 31, 1908. 



R088IiANI>. 

(Froai Halted Statee CoaraUr Igeat Ohrea, BoMlud, Brittsli ColvmbU. ) 

CONDITIONS IN THE MINING INDUSTBY. 

Since my la^t report a great many important changes have taken 
place in this district, changes that have anected this vicinity to a large 
extent. 
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As has been stated in former reports, Rossland a few years ago was 
a very prosperous mining district— in fact, it had reached that stage 
of prosperity when labor thought that it was not getting its share of 
the pronts that were being reaped, so the miners of this district deter- 
mined to strike for better wages, although thev were as well paid as 
any miners in the United States or Canada. They ultimately went on 
strike, the small mines closed down, and the funds they had in their 
treasuries gradually faded away, leaving them without accent and with- 
out the confidence of outside capital with which to get more money. 
The larger properties fought the miners' union, and did some work at 
a great loss to themselves— in fact, the Le Roi, the banner mine of this 
camp, went behind nearly $1,000,000. After the fight every one of 
the large properties was in debt to a very great extent, but the owners 
advanced money to keep the mines working, and they have paid off 
nearly all the indebtedness incurred bv what is termed here the " big 
strike," and it is rumored that the Le feci No. 2 (Limited), the Centre 
Star, and War f^gle are now in a position to pay dividends, and are 
erpected to every dav, while the Le Roi is a close follower. 

The small properties, however, were ''broke" after the settlement, 
the stockholders were depressed, and for a long time no mone^ could 
be obtained with which to ^o ahead with the work of developmg the 

{properties and sending their products to the smelters. However^ a 
ew of the men who control interests in several excellent properties 
have advanced money to the various companies, and a number of the 
smaller mines have recently started to work with small ''shifts" of 
men. Notablv among these is the Jumbo, Gold Hill, I X L, O. K., 
Iron Horse, Novelty, Spitzee, Big Four, Giant, Cliff, and others. 

There is no doubt but that the properties of this camp would now 
be shipping large quantities of valuable ore and paying reasonable 
dividenos, notwithstanding the above-mentioned "big strike," had it 
not been for a number of strikes in outside districts that have affected 
this camp. A strike of coal miners at Fernie made it impossible for 
the smelters that smelted Kossland ores to get sufScient coke, and in 
consequence many of the smelters almost completely shut down and 
would take no more ore; a railway strike made it difficult at another 
period to get cars, engines, etc., in sufficient number to handle the 
output. 

Although the mine managers here had more than their share of 
troubles to contend with, they struggled on, and their efforts have been 
crowned with a fair share of success, for the total shipments for the 
year just ended compare very favorably with the returns of other years 
and other camps in this province. 

ERECTION OF CONCENTRATORS. 

At the present moment work is contemplated on a number of the 
smaller properties, and capital seems more inclined to enter this field 
than it has for some years past. It is the opinion here that Rossland 
has seen its worst days and that from this on there will be a gradual 
inprovement for the better, in fact a number here think that the city 
will rival Butte, Mont., as they claim they have mountains of low- 
grade ore, and all that is required to make the " Golden City " another 
Butte is the proper system of concentration. 
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Steps in this direction have advanced from newspaper talk and street 
gossip to a practical standpoint, and already there are two concentra- 
tors m course of erection here, both being different systems, one a 
combination of cyanide and the other the oil process. 

The Le Roi No. 2 was the first mine here to start work on their con- 
centrator. They have built a concentrator capable of handling 100 tons 
per day. The system which the Le Roi No, 2 will experiment with 
in a practical manner (as they have already secured satisfactory labora- 
tory results) is known as the Elmore oil process. The concentrator is 
about ready to start up, and it is expected to put it in operation on the 
arrival here of the inventor and patentee, Mr. Frank Elmore, from 
England. If this 100-ton plant is successful the company will enlarge 
it to handle about 250 tons per day. 

The War Eagle and Centre Star people have been experimenting for 
years with the ores of this camp, and have expended thousands of dol- 
lai^H in endeavoring to get a suitable process to treat the silicious ores 
of this camp. Their efforts have been carried out at Silicia, a suburb 
of this city, where they have leased a small concentrator. Several of 
the principal owners of these mines were in Rossland a short time ago, 
and as a consequence of their visit a concentrator capable of handling 
250 tons of py ritic ore has been started a short distance below this city, 
toward Trail, British Columbia, and the Canadian Pacific Railway is 
running a spur to the mill site in order to facilitate the handling of 
material, as the company is desirous of getting the buildings roofed in 
before the snow begins to fall. 

If these two concentrators prove to be successful, and as exhaustive 
tests have been made with the ores there is no reason to believe they will 
fail, this camp will see a new era of prosperity, as there are literally 
mountains of low-grade ore around here on every side, and no doubt 
as depth is gained on the low-grade properties richer ore will be 
uncovered. At any rate that is what a number of prominent mining 
engineers who have visited this district say. 

THE ORE TAX, BOUNTY ON LEAD, AND DIVIDENDS. 

Another great help to the mining industry of this Province will be 
the abolition or revision of the present 2 per cent tax. This is a tax 
of 2 per cent per ton on the net profits of ore mined in British Columbia. 
It is estimated that the few mines that shipped in this Province last 
year paid over $84,000 for 2 per cent tax. The mine owners have 
been urging the revision of this, and it is believed here that they have 
been given assurances that the matter will be adjusted at an early date. 

Still another boon to the mining industry of this district will be the 
bounty on lead that the Dominion government has promised the mine 
owners. This will provide for a bounty of $15 per ton, which will be 
paid by the Dominion government to the mine owners for about five 
years to come. As the silver-lead mines of Kootenay have been labor- 
ing under a number of difficulties, and it has been almost impossible to 
work many of them, the mine owners have, after many conventions, 
resolutions, etc., urged upon the Dominion government the necessity 
of nourishmg this industry, and as the government has after all this 
time been brought to see tne matter as the mine owners look at it the 
bounty has been promised, and it is supposed that when it is finally 
confirmed a number of very meritorious mines will be worked, thereby 
benefiting the whole of this district. 
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Ro8sland mines have paid to date in dividends the sum of $2,060,250, 
divided among the big mines as follows: Centre Star, $210,000; War 
Eagle, $545,250; Le Roi, $1,305,000. 

There are several more properties which have developed into big 
mines in this camp, and dividends are expected at anv time. There is 
a large number of mines here that are only poorly developed, and 
they are not expected to pay dividends for a year or two yet. 

SMELTING CHABGES. 

These charges have been reduced very materially in the last few 
years, and since my last report they have been reduced nearly $1 per 
ton. 1 understand that a contract was recently entered into between 
one of the smelters and one of our big mines at the low rate of $3.90 
per ton for freight and treatment. When it is remembered that these 
rates used to be $14 and $15, it is easy to see that the mines are in 
a much better pjosition to-day than they have been for a long time. 

It is also estimated that the Elmore process (oil) will reduce this 
rate to $2.33 per ton by concentrating at a mtio of 10 to 1. 

When it is figured that there are any number of properties around 
here that have $5 and $6 ore, it will be seen that the time is coming 
when these mines can ship (and some of them now are shipping) their 
ore and make a very handsome profit, whereas a few years a^o it was 
necessary to ship $19 and $21 ore to make anything like a fair profit. 

As soon as the high-grade ores on these properties were shipped 
this state of affairs and of cheap mining rates nad to come to pass: 
otherwise there was no use keeping the mines rimning, but, as I stated 
above, most of the big mines are making lots of money, and as soon an 
the indebtedness incurred in troublous times is paid off they will begin 
once more to pay the investors the dividends that have long h^es 
expected. 

ORE SHIPMENTS. 

The ore shipped from Rossland and immediate vicinity for the year 
ended June 30, 1902, amounted to 245,982 tons, valued at $4,181,794, 
an increase over the preceding year of 91,733 tons, valued at $1,559,361. 
Part of this output of Rossland's mines was treated in smelters in 
British Columbia and part in the United States. For the year ended 
June 30, 1903, the amount of ore treated in United States smelters 
was $4,620,268, while only $1,120,887 was treated in Canadian smelt- 
ers. This was due to the fact that the Le Roi Mining Company and 
the Le Roi No. 2 (Limited) both shipped to Northport m addition to a 
few smaller properties, while the War Eagle and Centre Star and the 
Giant, with a few small properties, shipped to Canadian points. 

For the year 1902 nearly the entire output was shipped to the United 
States, as the War Eagle and Centre Star plants were not shipping 
very much, nor was the Giant. 

For the year ended June 30, 1904, 1 think there will be a larger 
amount of ore smelted in Canada, as the Le Roi No. 2 is shipping to 
Greenwood. 

The exports from this consular district are mostly ore (pyritic and 
^lena and some free milling), copper matte, lead bullion, silver slimes, 
gold bullion, returned American goods, junk, household effects, 
horses, etc. 
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OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE. 

Great things are expected of this camp in the near future, and I do not 
see any reason why tne mines of Rossland should not prove to be big 
dividend payers, as the ore is of a much higher grade than that of a 
number of other low-grade camps that are to-day famous. Of course I 
mention the fact that they may become dividend payers, because if 
they do not pay dividends they will not be able to get capital to develop 
all of their properties. For instance, if the Spitzee, which has recently 
started up agam after the '^big strike," should in six or twelve months 
pay a dividend of even 1 cent per share, immediately work would be 
begun on ten or twelve properties in the immediate vicinity of that 
mine; and not only that, but capitalists would again be induced to con- 
tinue development in the South Belt, a range of mountains or hillato 
the south of this city about 1 mile, where it is thought that an enormous 
body of ore will some day be discovered at depth. For the matter 
of tnat, it has been predicted by a number of very clever engineers that 
if development is continued at depth on Rossland properties, one of 
them will one day strike an almost fabulous body of ore of a hiffh 
grade. This lucky property may be the White Bear, which has only 
recently struck ore at the 700-foot level, which is equal to the 1,000- 
foot level of the Le Roi, the White Bear being 300 reet lower than the 
head works of the Le Roi, after being in "iron cap" for that distance. 
This property is still sinking; and as it is a link between the North and 
South Belts, it will mean everything to Rossland if the White Bear 
should prove to be another Le Roi. 

The Le Roi has recently let a contract to some of its men to drive 
the shaft to the 1,500-foot level. At this depth they expect to pick 
up another body of high-grade shipping ore. 

The War Eagle and Centre Star are both developed to the 1,200- 
foot level. 

The Spitzee is a smaller property and is only developed to the 200- 
foot level. 

^'Development" to a certain level means many hundreds of feet of 
''winzes," "drifts," "upraises," "stopes," "shafts," and "crosscuts," 
which have been driven through one of the hardest rocks in the world 
up, down, across, and in every direction. 

The Le Roi has one of the finest hoisting plants in the world, there 
being only one as complete, somewhere in Montana. 

The Nickel Plate has the best equipped compressor in the United 
States or Canada. I believe there is one similar some where in Arizona. 
The dynamo is the largest made. 

The Rossland Daily Miner, in a recent issue, says: 

The present outlook for Rossland is distinctly good, and the reasonable prospect 
for the future, based on the statement of competent mining men, points to a progress 
hardly thought possible only a short time ago by the most sanguine Rosslander. 

This is certainly the view taken by most of the men who have inter- 
ests here. There are a few who do not see things that way, but 
they are not interested, and they do not look into matters as closely as 
those who must look out for the future of their business interests. 

1 trust that a future report will show that these predictions of the 
various mining men and others will come to pass. 
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The climate of the Kootenays is particularly tiealthf ul, the summei's 
beififf cool and the winters not too cold. There are a number of well- 
fitted health resorts where all modem comforts can be enjoyed. 

Geo. a. Ohren, Consular Agent. 
RossLAND, British Columbia, 

November i, 1903. 



VANCOUVER. 

(From UBlt«d States GobmiI Dadtoj, TucxHiTer, Brttlih ColamliU.) 

INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS. 

The past year has, on the whole, shown a considerable increase in 
the business of this province, notwithstanding the fact that for several 
months, owing to strikes, three of the principal coal mines were inac- 
tive and the output of the smelting industry was curtailed for want of 
coke for a time. 

A portion of the employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway went on 
strike in the month of March and remained out for three months. The 
strikers made every effort in their power to cut off the coal supply of 
the railway, and I believe some coal was brought in for the use of the 
railway from the United States and some from Australia and Japan. 

CONDITIONS IN THE MINING INDUSTRIES. 

The mining industry is the principal one in this province. Without 
doubt there are very many rich mines that have not yet been developed 
that will become producers as soon as suflicient capital to develop them 
can be secured. I believe mining in this province to be a profitable 
enterprise if it is undertaken by experiencea men, who are careful in 
making their investments, and who manage their investments with 
economy and efficiency. 

Much is expected from the introduction of the Elmore process of 
saving the values in low-grade ores by the use of heavy oils. It is 
claimed that ores yielding very small amounts per ton can be treated 
successfully by this process; indeed, it is now stated that in one mine 
they are working over a dump of discarded ores, containing not to 
exceed $4 per ton, at a profit. 

COAL. 

At the present time the output of coal and coke is greater than at 
any previous time. It was expected that a larger amount of coal would 
be shipped to the United States during the present year than here- 
tofore, owing to the removal of the tariff upon anthracite coal, and 
this was expected to affect the coal mines in the State of Washington 
injuriouslv to a very considerable extent; but owing to the strikes the 
amount or coal exported has not been as large as in tne year preceding, 
but should the tax not be restored the export probably will be much 
greater during the coming year. 
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OOLD. 

Gold mining has increased considerably during the year. Quartz 
mining has been carried on more extensively than ever before; new 
smelters have been established and the old ones have increased their 
capacity. 

Hydraulic mining has been carried on in the Cariboo district, and 
to a limited extent in the Atlin district, during the year. A large 
amount of hydraulic machinery has been taken into the Atlin district, 
but it was not all received in season to do work this year, but, never- 
theless, the Atlin district has produced about $750,000 worth of gold 
during the short season, and matters are in condition there for a very- 
large increase upon this during the ensuing year. 

One enormous dredge has been built to operate on the dry land, 
instead of in rivers, as heretofore. Owing to a delay in getting the 
machinery into the district the dredge has not been operated during 
the year, but is ready to begin operations as soon as the season opens 
next spring. It is understood that two similar dredges will be con- 
structed next season. 

New finds of placer gold have been reported from the Atlin, the 
Caribooj and the Omineca districts. The Lardeau district, the new 
district m the eastern jjortion of the province, has developed to a very 
considerable extent during the season, and promises to yield abundantly 
in the future. 



Owing to the low price of lead and silver during the last three years 
comparatively little galena ore has been mined, but the advance in 
the price of silver and the bounty of J15 per ton upon refined lead 
has resulted in the establishment of a lead refinery in connection with 
the smelter at Trail, owned by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
and the galena ores are now being mined more extensively ana it is 

Erobable that a very large increase in the production of both silver and 
iSid during the coming year will be the result. The manufactures of 
lead imported p|ay a duty of about 35 per cent ad valorem. Without 
doubt, under existing conditions, manufactories will soon be established 
in this Dominion, and it seems to me that this affords an opportunity 
for experienced American manufacturers to open establishments on 
this side of the line. The law giving the bounty upon lead provides 
that no more than $500,000 shall be paid as such bounty in any one 
year. Heretofore all the manufactured lead used in Canada was 
imported either from the United States or Europe. It is expected 
now that the lead refinery at Trail, and other refineries that may here- 
after be established, will manufacture white lead, red led, sheet lead, 
also pipe, litharge, ete., and supply the Canadian market with lead 
minea and manufactured in Canaoa. 

MI8CELLANBOU8. 

There are several new copper and gold properties in the district 
that are being developed; one very large mine near this city is getting 
into shape, so that it is expected to become a large producer in the near 
future. In all these enterprises large amounts of American capital 
and large numbers of American laborers are employed. 
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LUMBER. 

About the same amount of lumber has been exported from this 
province during the past year as in preceding years. Owing to the 
requirement of a recent law that all logs cut upon government lands 
must be manufactured in the province a considerable export business 
that has existed heretofore has been cut off. The manufacture of red- 
cedar shingles of high grade has very largely increased here during 

the past year. These shingjles are shipped to the northwest territories, 

and very largely to the United States. 

FISHERIES. 

The salmon fisheries yielded a very small pack this year — only about 
250,000 cases from all the canneries in the province. The New England 
Fish Company has continued to send fresh halibut, packed in ice, to 
Boston, Mass., during the year. These fish are caught in the open sea 
and forwarded under consular seal. The catch tnis year has been 
larger than in any year preceding. The company has been fishing dur- 
ing the entire year, instead of having an idle season for two or three 
months in the year, as heretofore. This company has two large-sized 
fishing steamers and a third one is just now receiving its macninery, 
and the three will be operated continuously hereafter. The company 
also has provided itself with a small steam vessel to be used in catch- 
ing bait for the fishing steamers. During the twelve months ended 
October 31, 1902. the New England Fish Company hasshipped 7,623,300 
pounds of fresh nalibut to Boston. Mass. 

A new compjany, known as the '* Western Canadian Fish Company," 
was organized in the early part of the j^ear. This company has secured 
the exclusive right to use the Whitman patent process for drying 
fish. The company has acquired a tract of land having about one-half 
mile front upon the inlet above this city, and has established there a 
thoroughly equipped plant. This climate is not suited for drying fish 
in the open, as is done in the Ekst. By the new process most excellent 
dry cod ana halibut are being produced. The company has four ves- 
sels catching fish. One of these vessels has recently made a trip to 
Bering Sea, where true codfish are caught, and returned with a full 
cargo. The new company has also picKled and dried considerable 
quantities of herring, which have been shipped to China and Japan. 

Another company has established a plant upon False Creek, within 
the city limits, which is canning crabs and clams. This company is 
also equipped for canning sardines. It is found that a small fish ver^' 
closely resembling the true sardine is found in abundance in the waters 
in this vicinity. In the season small herring are found in great abun- 
dance. These fish are the same as those canned so extensively on the 
Atlantic coast as sardines. 

The fisheries upon this coast are still in their infancy, but indications 
point to a steady increase of the production from year to year. 

RAILWAYS. 

The railway development has not been as great during the year as 
some people anticipated, but steady progress has been made The 
Great Northern Railway has graded a line from New Westminster to 
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this city, and it is expected that trains will be mn to this point as soon 
as the bridge across the Fraser River is qpmpleted. It is expected 
that this bridge will be readj for the trains some time in February 
next. This will give the city another direct railway line to points in 
Washington and elsewhere in the United States. 

The Canadian government has made arrangements to aid the Grand 
Trunk Railway in constructing another line across the continent, which 
is expected to have its western terminus at or near Port Simpson, on 
this coast. It is expected that work will commence almost immediately 
at several points. Already surveyors are upon the ground arranging 
for the commencement of the work from the coast eastward. This 
road is expected to develop a very rich country, which is now almost 
unknown. The country is supposed to have a considerable amount of 
excellent agricultural land, rich mines, and most valuable timber. 
This line wnl also furnish a shorter railway route to points in Alaska 
and in the Yukon territory than the Canadian Pacific Railway; its 
western terminus will also be considerably nearer to ports in the Orient 
than Vancouver. Without doubt a very considerable city will grow 
up about the western terminus as soon as the road is completed. It is 
stated that the projectors of the line contemplate having it running" 
about five years from this time. In the meantime the western section 
will be available for opening up a country along the line so far as it is 
constructed. There is now an eflFort being made to bring about the con- 
struction of an all Canadian road into the Yukon territory. It is sug- 
gested that a line be built from Kittimat Arm to the Yukon territory, 
to be connected with this city by steamers. There is a strong effort 
being made to have the proposed line constructed all the way from 
Vancouver, so that there may be an all-rail route from here into the 
Yukon. 

Work is going forward upon the lines entering this province in the 
boundary district. There is strong hope that a line through the 
mountains from the boundary country to this city or vicinity may 
soon be constructed. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture is developing in all parts of the province wherever there 
is tiflable land. The Okanagan Valley, which is called the '' Garden 
of British Columbia," is now producing very large quantities of fruit 
and vegetables, which are mainly shipped to the Northwest Territo- 
ries. Hops are being cultivated more extensively than heretofore. 
Tobacco has not been grown as much in the past year as in the year 
preceding, although it is believed that some portions of the province 
are well adapted to the growth of the tobacco plant. 

The province is not yet able to supply its own food products; fruit, 
vegetables, wheat, and other gmn are largely imported, either from 
eastern points in Canada or from the United States. California, 
Oregon, and Washington supply large quantities of fruit, wines, and 
vegetables. 

IMPORTANT ENTERPRISES. 

Fraser River hridge. — ^The Fi-aser River bridge is one of the most 
important enterprises which have been entered upon during the piwt 
year. The new bridge is intended for the accommodation of two rail- 
way tracks and a driveway. The piers are concrete below the level of - 
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extreme low water; the upper portions are of cut granite. It has a 

span of^ 380 feet with a swing, so that it will not interfere with the 

navigation of the river. The placing of the piers was a difficult piece 

of engineering work, as it was necessary to go about 80 feet below the 

bottom of the river to reach a solid lounc^tion. The piers are ill 

completed and the swing bridge is now being put in position, and it is 

expected that the track will be laid ready for railway trains by the 

middle of February next. 

Electrical works. — The British Columbia Electric Railway Company 
has for the last two veare been at work upon the construction of a tun- 
nel through which the waters of Ijake Beautiful will be brought down 
to Lake Cbquitlam, thereby furnishing an abundant supply to generate 
all the electricity needed for the electric railways, lighting, and all 
establishments using electrical power in this city, m New Westminster, 
and other points in the vicinity. A part of this work is a tunnel 
through solid rock 2 miles in length. When this work is completed 
there will be a fall of 400 feet in a distance of 1,600 feet, which will 
furnish immense power. The energy created at the works will be 
brought across Burrard Inlet on heavy cables and distributed about 
this city, New Westminster, and the surrounding country as may be 
required. The consulting engineer who has charge of this work is an 
American. 

IMPORTS AND EXPOBTS. 

Owing to the fact that at the present time the returns of the several 
custom-houses are now collected at Ottawa instead of locally, as here- 
tofore, I have not been able to get as full returns of imports and 
exports as I have been able to snow in preceding years, especially 
that portion of the imports and exports from and to the United States. 

It will be seen from the returns of tMs consulate that its business, 
notwithstanding the strikes, has been much larger during the past 
year than ever before, and it is constantly increasing. Since the set- 
tlement of the strikes the business of the several agencies has been 
steadily increasing. 

The following table shows the imports and exports during the last 
year at Vancouver, New Westminster, and Nelson. I have not been 
able to obtain returns from Bossland and a few other less important 
points. The period is for the fiscal year ended June 30, in each case. 



Port. 


Importo. 


Exports. 


1903. 


1902. 


1903. 


1902. 


VftnoooTer 

PortNelaon 


10,106,796 
721.212 
766,608 


64,188,000 

1,019,797 

650,868 


64,152,029 
1,889,288 
2,927,766 


13,888.580 
1,019,987 
6,291,069 







The decrease in 1903 in exports and duty collected is owing to impor- 
tations of fresh salmon bein^ lighter than in 1902, and consequently 
less of the manufactured article to export. 

L. Edwin Dudley, Consvl, 
Vancouvbb, British Columbia, 

November 7, 190S. 
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VICTORIA. 

(From United Htatett €obmuI Smith, Victoria, Brltl§h Columbia.) 
IMPROVEMENTS IN VICTORIA. 

As a result of the almost total cessation for several months in the oper- 
ation of several of the coal mines of Vancouver Island, and the derange- 
ment of business consequent thereon, imports from and the exports to 
the United States and other countries show a small decrease in the 
aggregate, yet the volume of business in Victoria has been to a certain 
degree maintained. This has been due to the improvements in progress 
in the city and the development of mines on the island. 

The work of improvement of the streets, of building the new bridge 
at Point EUice, the extension of sewerage, the reclamation of James 
Bay Flats, and the erection of new buildings has given employment to 
a large number of men, and the furnishing of supplies demanded have 
done much to make up the deticiency caused by the strike in the coal 
mines. The fine new government house has been completed, though 
the Point EUice bridge is not yet erected, but the piers and approaches 
are ready for the superstructure, which is en route from tne United 
States, and there is every probability that the bridge will be in posi- 
tion for use. by the public before Christmas. A total of $250,000 has 
been expended the present year on public works, which includes, in 
addition to the bridge and James Bay reclamation, the erection of the 
Carnegie public library, protection to the foreshore, new schoolhouses, 
additions to hospital, ana extensive new wharves. 

An important contract has been made by the city with the manage- 
ment of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, for the erection within hve 
years of a modern hotel costing not less than half a million dollars, 
which is regarded as insuring a continuance of tourist travel from the 
United States, which is growing each year and becoming a most 
important item in the income of the city during the summer months. 

TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES. 

The transportation facilities with Puget Sound remain as last vear— 
a semidaily service during the summer months and daily from Novem- 
ber to April. The west coast service has not increased, as, notwith- 
standing the opening of new mines by American capitalists, the lack 
of water and other hindrances have prevented the shipment of ore in 
any large quantities. The east coast continues the business side of the 
island. The great sawmill at Chemainus, the smelters at Crofton and 
Ladysmith, tne copper mines at Mountain Sicker, the coal mines at 
Extension, Nanaimo, and Comox, while making large shipments to the 
mainland and the United States, transact the business largely in their 
own vessels; consequently the single steamer that plies once a week 
between Victoria and Comox proves amply suflicient for the trade and 
mails, reenforced as it is by the Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway, run- 
ning daily trains over the 83 miles between Victoria and Wellington. 
During the summer season, however, the ferry barges plying from 
Nanaimo, Ladysmith, and Sidney to Vancouver have carried as high 
as 400 cars per month. The passenger ferry between Sidney and Port 
Guichon, connecting with a daily train from Victoria, has plied regu- 
larly with indifferent success, the main travel between this city and 
the mainland going by way of the direct daily steamer to Vancouver, 
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on which service a modern vessel has recently been placed, capable of 
carrying a thousand passengers and making the 80 miles in four hours. 

PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS AND INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS. 

^yhile considerable progress has been made during the present year 
in filling up the James Bay flats and the reclamation of the 10 acres 
therein, it is evident that as at present conducted it will be some time 
yet before the same is completed. 

During the year various projects have been placed before the public 
looking to the extension or the Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway to 
Cape bcott, the northern extremity of Vancouver Island, but so far 
all efforts to secure a Dominion subsidy for the same have been unsuc- 
cessful; consequently nothing has been done and the outlook therefor 
is not promising. 

The city of Nanaimo, the towns at Chemainus and Crofton, and 
especially the towns of Lady smith and Cumberland, have suffered 
severely the present year in consequence of labor troubles at the coal 
mines. Business has been paralyzed, failures frequent, and much 
privation endured among the resident families there. For a time the 
smelters at Ladvsmith and Crofton were compelled to shut down for 
lack of coke. Large niunbers of the striking minei*s left for other 
localities and houses were deserted. With resumption of work in the 
mines, however, many miners have returned, there has been a steady 
revival of business, and the outlook is quite favorable. 

The principal industries of Vancouver Island are controlled by 
Americans and supported by American capital. The great lumber 
mill at Chemainus, the coal mines at Nanaimo, the smelter at Crofton, 
the Yreka and other mines at Quatsino Sound are each principally 
owned and managed by Americans. The development of Vancouver 
Island is largelv due to American capital and enterprise, and its future 
progress bids fair to be mostly due to the same source. 

INLAND KBVENUE OF VANCOUVER ISLAND. 

Following are the figures of the inland revenue collected in the 
district of Vancouver Island for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1903: 





Spirits. 


Malt. 


Tobacco. 


Miscella- 
neous. 




Month. 


Manufac- 
tured. 


Cigars. 


Raw, leaf. 


Total. 


1902. 
Joly 


98,219.22 
11.789.16 
14,192.58 
9,194.38 
10,826.48 
11.742.00 

8.607.96 
8,822.88 
8,127.77 
9.689.95 
10,481.59 
9.117.88 


«2.568.56 
2,020.02 
2,666.78 
1,948.72 
1,624.19 
1,364.08 

2,027.18 
1.173.51 
2,664.20 
2,012.26 
1.500.11 
2,021.95 


r2,706.79 
2.003.75 
2,800.87 
2,127.75 
1,571.75 
1,340.25 

2,763.00 
2,298.61 
2,630.15 
3,553.75 
2,726.75 
2,947.25 


$743.10 
873.75 
846.00 
962.40 
889.40 
969.86 

952.27 
703.20 
740.47 
853.85 
909.75 
824.60 


1292.96 
245.60 
203.00 
432.00 
511. 10 
202.80 

561.60 
346.30 
207.20 
287.06 
186.80 
247.80 


$1,680.00 
15.18 


$16,209.63 


Augurt 

September 

October 


16,897.41 
20.699.23 


49.08 
75.00 
10.00 

13.00 


14.709.48 


November 

December 

1903. 
Janu&ry 


14,907.92 
16,618.98 

14,915.01 


Febnuuy 

March 


12,843.86 


54.79 
45.68 


14,424.58 


AdtU 


16,441.96 


SS/.: 


15,806.00 


Jtme 




15,159.38 






Total 


119,721,80 


23,576.56 


29,469.57 


10,208.04 


3,714.42 


1,W2.53 188,632.42 



The totals show a slight falling off from previous years, the decrease 
being almost entirely in the receipts from tobacco. 
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FOREIGN CX)MMERGE. 



The following statements show the imports and exports of Van- 
couver Island during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1903: 



IMPORTS. 



Articles. 



From United 
States. 



Prom other 
oountries. 



FBEB OOODB. 



Animals for improyement of stock 

Bananas 

Books and drugs 

Brimstone and sulphur, crude 

Canadian goods returned 

Coffee and tea imported direct 

Fertilizers and junk 

Fur skins, undressed 

Grease, rough, for soap 

QoTemment— army and navy supplies . 

Household effects 

Indian com. 



t8,740 

5,350 

6,428 

82 

4,097 



Logs, shingles, and manufactured lumber . 

Mahogany and oak lumber 

Mining machinery 

Oil cake and meal and cotton seed 

Ores of all kinds 

Saltpeter and soda 

Tobacco, unmanufactured 

Tin 



Unenumerated articles . . . . 
Wire fencing and rigging. 



4,800 
24,092 

9,804 

7,810 
24,166 

9,206 
18,980 

4,206 
24,116 

7.655 
41,054 

8,491 
21,683 

8,200 
26,602 

8,020 



Total free goods . 



254,078 



DUTIABLB GOOne. 



Animals 

Agricultural implements 

Bar iron and steel, rolled, etc . . . 

Baking powder 

Books, stationery, etc 

Brass, and manufactures of 

Beans and oats 

Bran, mill feed, etc 

Buggies, bicycles, carriages, etc . 

Boots and shoes 

Coal, bituminous 

Coffee, cocoa, and chocolate 

Cotton, and manufactures of 

Drugs and medicines 

Electric apparatus 

Express and post-office parcels . . 

Engines— steam and gasoline 

Fancy goods 

Fish. 



Fruits of all kinds 

Furniture 

Outta-percha and india-rubber goods . 

Gunpowder, etc 

Glass, and manufactures of 

Hats, caps, and bonnets 

Liquors, wines, etc 

Meats and provisions 

Malt 

Oils. 



Pumps and machinery 

Paints and colors 

Paper, and manufactures of — 

Rice 

Steel railMray rails, etc 

Stoves, tubing, etc 

Steel bars, manufactures, etc . . . 

Seeds 

Ships and ships' machinery 

Silk, and manufactures of 

Susars and sirups 

Tobacco, and manufactures of . 

Unenumerated articles 

Wire of all kinds 

Wood, and manufactures of — 
Woolen manufactures 



76,077 
7,972 
.2,158 
17,871 
14,888 
11,189 
96,172 
65,490 
17,062 
24,896 
17,890 
U,651 
16.960 
23,518 
17,567 
49,845 
24,808 
18,229 
15,606 

112,814 
12,110 
27.904 
11,928 
11,018 
10,828 
28,185 

184,418 
27,408 
6,967 
89,481 
12,485 
28,824 

2,106 
29,049 
27,948 
18,491 
65,860 

1,358 
10,600 

9,166 
162.129 

9,882 
20,025 

8 480 



Total, dutiable goods 

Total free and dutiable imports . 



1.382.660 
1.636,688 
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EXPORTS. 



Articles. 



Add, solphmic 

Animals, fowls, etc 

Agricaltaral pTodacts . 

Coal 

Coke 



Copper 

dothing of all kinds 

Drags and medicines 

Fars, nndreased 

Fish, other than ealm on 

Gold, qoartx and bullion 

HSdes and skins, other than fois — 

Household goods 

Ircm and steel, and manufactures of. 

U<ITion 

Lead and iron 

Lmnber and logs 

Metals 

Miscellaneous 

Musical instruments 

M anofactured articles not specified . 

BUi^toId 

Salmon, canned 

Mirer 

Ttei 

Wood manufactures 

Wool 



Total. 



To United 
States. 



93,260 

6,977 

6,117 

2,232,762 

12,673 

896.035 

8,616 

2,882 

41,998 

966 

251,723 

97,820 

19,661 

10,448 

74,165 

7,110 

27.728 

2,072 

81,967 

2.962 

12,604 

21,781 

168 

56,988 

4,064 

2,096 



8,816,483 



To other 
countries. 



>42,661 



1,870 
691 



10,918 



2,515 
1,381 
8,285 



379,949 

20 

77,067 

160 

1,866 

96,000 

687,034 



15,508 



1,820,069 



CUSTOMS KETUBNS. 

The customs returns for Victoria for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1903, show an increase of ^160,433. 19 over that of the previous year, of 
which $136,277 was received from Chinese immigrants. The present 
tax of $100 per head on Chinese arriving in Canada is to be increased 
Januaiy 1, 1904, to $500, and the result has been a largely increased im- 
Doigration during the present year in order to escape the increased 
tax, which it is expected will be almost absolutely prohibitive, 

A tabulated statement of the imports and revenue at Victoria for 
the year ending June 30, 1903, is as follows: 



Month. 



Value of imports. 



Free. 



Dutiable. 



Duty col- 
lected on 
imports. 



Chinese 
revenue. 



Other 
revenue. 



Total 
revenue. 



1902. 

July 

Augott 

September 

October 

Norember *- 

December 

1908. 

JiDoary 

ftbniary 

lUrch 

Jtme — .-----• 

Totol 



$35,986.00 
68,638.00 
29,607.00 
80,074.00 
15,428.00 
60,909.00 



27,819.00 
15,17L00 
56,167.00 
68,789.00 
101,794.00 
85,720.00 



$192,351.00 
212,082.00 
215,198.00 
176,108.00 
187,121.00 
183,909.00 



173,458.00 
192,064.00 
234,082.00 
268,620.00 
214,006.00 
243,716.00 



536,097.00 



2,487,664.00 



$51,948.19 
69,157.09 
72, 586. U 
66,761.54 
60,662.21 
55,858.30 



48,767.18 
55,431.62 
66.938.49 
78,963.45 
71,078.27 
70,803.84 



$24,249.00 
20,643.00 
12,861.00 
14,580.00 
19,078.00 
10,220.00 



17,758.00 
31,660.00 
17,621.00 
40,285.00 
51,257.00 
69,732.00 



$667.04 

849.45 

56.55 

79.65 

759.79 

449.75 



185.90 
451.50 
95.60 
145.78 
98.90 
47.25 



753,956.29 



829,894.00 



8,787.06 



re, 764. 23 
90,649.54 
85,503.66 
71.421.19 
80,500.00 
66,528.05 



66,711.08 
87,543.12 
84,654.99 
114,344.23 
122,434.17 
140,583.09 



1,087,637.35 



The exports for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1903 were: Domestic 
Droducts $1,039,108, an increase over 1902 of $182,310; foreign prod- 
ucts 9S21^S58, an increase of $20,912 over 1902. 
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QUARANTINE REGULATIONS. 

There has been no change in the quamntine regulations at this port 
in regard to the requirement of strictly sanitary condition of incoming 
ressels and passengers. But the Dominion quarantine officer at 
William Head has been furnished a modern steam launch, in which he 

{roes out to meet steamships coming from foreign poits during day- 
ight, examines and inspects same, and if satisfactory no delay is 
required en route to the docks at Victoria. By an arrangement with 
the health officers at Hongkong and Yokohama the steerage passen- 

fers are now thoroughly disinfected and examined before going on 
oard, and the heretofore long de\B.y at William Head is avoided. The 
vexatious examination of passengers on the daily ferry service from 
Puget Sound ports has also been dispensed with for some time past. 

WAGES IN VICTORIA. 

The ruling wages and hours of labor of various trades in Vic^toria 
at the present writing are as stated below. It will be seen that wages 
are good, and the climate is such that buildings can be erected and all 
kinds of outdoor work conducted all the year round, except occasion- 
ally when the rains are too heavy, which occurs not infrequently dur- 
ing the winter months. The wages of the several trades are: 



Trade. 


Wages. 


Hours. 
a8 


1 Trade. 


• 


Wages. 


Hours. 


Carpentcraand Joinera . perday . . 


$8.50 


! Stonedrillers 


...per day.. 


92.50 


8 


Ship joiners do 


8.60 


. 9 


1 Corporation labor . 
Boilermakers 


do.... 


2.25 


8 


Ship carpenters do 


4.00 


9 


do.... 


8.00 


o9 


Painters and glariers . . . .do. . . . 


8.00 


a9 


Blacksmiths 


.per week.. 


18.00 


48 


Plumbers do 


8.50 


as 


Printers: 








Bricklayers do... 


4.60 


8 


Day work 


do.... 


21.00 


48 


Stonecutters do 


4.50 


as 


Night work.... 


do.... 


25.00 


48 


Laborers do 


2.00 


as 


Pressmen 


do.... 


21.00 


48 


Mechanics do 


8.25 


9 











a These trades work only until noon on Saturdays. 
TRAVELING FREE LIBRARIES. 

The system of traveling free libraries, under the auspices of the pro- 
vincial government, installed four years ago, is steaaily growing in 
popularity and has become one of the established institutions of the 
Province. Libraries have been sent to widely separated and most dis- 
tant mining camps in British Columbia, as well as those near to the 
cai)ital, at the request of the different communities and*to their great 
satisfaction. It is proving one of the most efficient educational plans 
that has ever been extended to mining centers. As a' rule the class of 
literature, while largely fiction, as elsewhere, has reflected very cred- 
itably upon the beneficiaries and has been the means of accomplishing 
much for the improvement of isolated mining and other communities. 
The provincial government deals quite liberally with this system, and 
great care is taken to send the different localities such books as the 
communities there express preference for. 

Abraham E. Smith, Consul. 

Vancouver, British Columbia, 

November 9, 190S. 
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MAiaTOBA. 

• 

WINNIPEG. 
(Pron Ualted 8tatM GoMalClrahui, Wlaakpeff, ■anltelw.) 
OENHRAL. INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL, AND AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS. 

There has been no material change in industrial and commercial 
conditions in the Winnipeg district since my report of last year. The 
I)rosperous conditions then existing throughout the district have con- 
tinued through the year 1903. 

There has not been, during the year, any legislation or regulation 
enacted inimical to commerce with the UnitecT States, and manufac- 
turers and dealers from south of the boundary can compete in the mar- 
kets of this country on equal footing with Canadians in all respects, 
except for the burdens imposed by the Canadian customs tariff. 

The present year's crop was an average one and, owing to larger 
acreage cultivated, shows a substantial increase over last year's total 
yield. No reliable census of crop products has been taken, and all 
figures obtainable relating thereto are based upon estimates more or 
less unreliable. According to the best estimates at hand, the total 
yield of cereals in the district the present year is, wheat, 74,000,000 
bushels, as against 64,000,000 bushels last year; oats, 57,000,000 bush- 
els, as against 49,000,000 bushels last year; barley, about 15,000,000 
bushels, as against 13,000,000 bushels last year. In the Province of 
Manitoba one-eleventh of the total acreage of arable land is under 
cultivation. 

IMMIGRATION. 

According to statistics furnished by the commission of immigration 
of the Dominion government, 122,141 immigrants have settled in the 
district during the nine months ended September 30. 1903, 41,000 of 
whom came from the United States, as against a total immigalion for 
the same period last year of 54,490, 23,000 of whom were from the 
United States. Very energetic efforts have been put forth by the 
Dominion and Provincial governments during the year to induce immi- 
gration from the United States, and, as the above figures show, with a 
considerable degree of success. However, a large proportion of those 
who have migrated from the States to this district are former Cana- 
dians, who have for a longer or shoi'ter period resided in the States. 

TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES. 

Transportation facilities in the district have been improved since my 
last report by the construction of about 600 miles of branch and con- 
necting lines of railroad, resulting in a reduction of about 2 cents per 
bushelin freight rates on wheat to Lak^ Superior ports. The exten- 
sion of the Grand Trunk Railway system, recentlv chartered by the 
Dominion parliament and now being surveyed and located, is expected 
to furnish an additional trunk line from ocean to ocean, running through 
this district. 

H. Doc. 722, 58-2, vol 2 { 
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FI8HEBIB8. 

Thefisheries constitute an important and growing industry of the 
district Almost the entire proauct of the fisheries is exported to the 
United States in a fresh and frozen condition and retailed in the cities 
of the North. The business is now in the hands of a strong trust, capi- 
talized in the United States. 

W. H. H. Graham, Cbww/. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, October 20^ 1903. 



^STEW BRUNSWICK. 

CAlliPBEIiliTON. 

(ProM Ualted SUtet CoMMereUl A^ent Beaedlet, l^uifkeUtiMi, New Bniuwiek.) 
GENERAL CONDITIONS. 

Commercial conditions in this district for the year ended June 80, 1908, 
were practically the same as those of the previous year. There were no 
material differences in any mercantile line, either wholesale or retail; 
and there has been no appreciable increase or decrease in the expoits 
and imports. All the leading merchants of the district have conducted 
a steady, satisfactory business, with the exception of those engaged in 
the fishing industry. This was not so satisfactory, owing to tne catch 
not being up to the average, especially the salmon taken by net, due 
to weather conditions durmg the early part of the season. After the 
nets had been talcen up heavy rains followed, causing the waters to 
rise in the rivers and streams, bringing the salmon up in shoals. This 
made good sport for the fly nshermen farther up. 
^ There is a great demand for ordinary labor from all quarters, prin- 
cipally in the construction of new railways and buildings, and in the 
lumber industry. The rates of wages offered are good, but men are 
not obtainable. Building operations have been carried on quite exten- 
sively during the year, and if it were not for the scarcity of labor, 
twice the amount of work would be done. 

There is a good demand for warehouses, store accommodations, and 
dwellings. This is accounted for by the rapid increase of population, 
being estimated at 700 to 900 within three years' time. This is due to 
the increase and probable future increase in lumbering operations, the 
completion of the Restigouche and Western Railway by tne latter part 
of the year 1904, and the town itself becoming a distributing center 
for the northern portion of New Brunswick and that portion of the 
Province of Quebec bordering on the Chaleur Bay and the Restigouche 
River; also to an improvement in the farming industry. 

An excellent sewerage system has been completed in Campbellton 
this season, at a cost of $48,000, which will necessarily improve sani- 
tarv conditions. The town now has waterworks, electric, sewerage, 
and telephone systems, the first three being owned and controlled by 
the town, and the last by a company. 
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TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

There is no falling off in the demand for and importations of such 
United States goods as have been previously reported on (see Com- 
mercial Relations of 1900 and 1902), but, on the contrary, a slight 
improvement, especially in hats and gentlemen's furnishings, sporting 
goods, hardware, and fancy groceries. 

The declared exports from the whole district to the United States 
for the year ended June 30, 1903, were: 



Articles. 



Blueberries 

fish: 

Caimed lobsters, . . . 

Fresh salmon 

Smelts 

FiuB, raw 

HoQsehold effects 

GiiiMistones 

BesrasB 

Boards, planks, etc 



Value. 



1216.80 

18,162.70 

6,792.87 

28,660.39 

96.00 

669.00 

12,TO5.89 

1,721.67 

25,283.86 



Articles. 



Wood— continued. 

Clapboards 

Laths 

Railway ties. . . 
Shinffles, cedar 
Shocks, box... 

Total, 1908... 
1902... 

Increase 



Value. 



17,644.97 

10,886.40 

6,348.00 

263,207.48 

33,749.15 



400,153.67 
892,770.84 



7,888.38 



LUMBER INDUSTRY. 

The building of two new sawmills, mentioned in previous report 
(page 329, Commercial Relations of 1902), has been completed, and 
thev are said to be the most modern, best constructed and equipped 
mills in Canada for their size and capacity. 

The cut of logs for the season of 1902-3 was 104,000,000 superficial 
feet The estimated cut for the coming winter is 113,000,000 feet. 

The output of spruce long lumber for the present year will be about 
80,000,000 superficial feet. The estimated output for next season is 
95,000,000 feet. 

The output of cedar shingles for this season will be about 260,000,000, 
as compared with 265,000,000 last season. 

PRICES OF LUMBER. 

The market prices of spruce lumber at Campbellton are: 10 and 12 
inch dimensions, $18; 9-inch and under, $14; 10 and 12 inch, random 
lengths, 10 feet and up, $16; 2 by 3, 2 by 4. 2 by 5, 2 by 6, 2 by 7, and 
3 by 4, 10 feet and up, $12; all other randoms, 9-inch and under, 10 
feet and up, $11; 5-inch and up, merchantable boards, $11; matched 
boards, $18 to $26; cut spruce boards, $9; bundle furring, $11; pickets, 
$8; laths, $2. 

Spruce clapboards are quoted as follows: Extras, $42; clear, $40; 
second clear, $38; extra No. 1, $32; No. 1, $21; No. 2, $12. 

The market prices of cedar shingles at Campbellton are: Extra, 
$2.60; clear, $2.10; second clear, $1.60; extra No. 1, $1.10. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The returns in barley, oats, and wheat are somewhat greater than 
last year. The potato crop is above the average and of good quality. 
Other root crops and hay are below the average. The hay crop would 
have been an average one and of excellent quality were it not for 
wet weather during cutting and stacking of same. 
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The blueberry and raspberry crops were slightly below the average, 
due to cold and wet weather. 

It is noticeable from personal observBtion of private gardens that 
the strawberry could be grown in this locality for profitable market- 
ing. The berries attain a good size and have a fine flavor, ripening 
early in July. 

Farmers are of late paying more attention to stock raising, espe- 
cialh^ cattle and sheep, obtaining the breeding stock principally from 
the upper provinces. 

Jas. S. Benedict, Commercial Agent, 

Campbellton, New Brunswick, 

October ^8, 190S. 



MONCTON. 

(From United StateH Commercial A.^nt BentelBpacher, Moneton, New Braaswlck.) 

EXPORTS IN 1902. 

The exports of Moneton, port and outport, for the calendar year 
1902, as furnished by the collector of customs, show some gain over 
1901, though the total is still below that of 1900, which was |625,048. 

The total exports of 1902 amounted to $498,548, as compared with 
$443,269 for the previous year. There was a slight falling oflf in the 
plaster shipments at Hillsboro, but values are higher. 

The exports, by ports, for the last two years have been as follows: 



Port. 


1901. 


1902. 


Port. 


1901. 


1902. 


Moneton 




f2,452 

67.876 

9,981 

151,477 

142,186 


Harvey and Port Wol f e 

Waterside 


$116,876 


$122,878 


Shediac 


S40,760 

17,010 

135,842 

129,234 


'586 


Dorchester ... 


Alma 


8,647 


1,268 


Hillsboro 


Total.. .. 




Hopewell Cape 


443,269 


498,548 




1 





During 1902 there were 197 vessels employed in carrying the forego- 
ing exports. Twenty-nine loaded with sawn lumber, to the value of 
$336,102, cleared for Great Britain, the remaining 168, of which 99 were 
American vessels, withcargoesof gypsum, lumber, laths, and cordwood, 
valued at $162,446, went to the tj laited States. As will be observed, 
Moncton's export trade has almost disappeared. Ten years ago the 
customs official f requentlv issued clearances for from 40 to 50 ship- 
ments of railway ties, tan bark, hemlock boards, etc., during the season 
to the United States. 

EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES IN 1902 AND 1903. 

The exports to the United States from this consular district for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1903, compared with 1902, as indicated by 
the invoices certified, were: 





Port. 


1902. 


1903. 


Moneton 




1 $265,192.41 


$25»,613.48 


Newcastle 




367 212 18 


279,133.00 


Ulchibueto 




49 118 04 


30,246.45 










Total 


671,522 63 


562,992.98 
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During the tiscal year 1903 there has been a material falling off in 
the exports to the I; nited States, particularly at the agencies connected 
with tnis consulate. This is due to the failure in the catch of tish and 
in the decreased exportations of wood pulp. 

During the quai-ter ended March 31, 1902, the fresh fish shipped 
from Newcastle agency amounted to $68,269; for the same quarter in 
1903 it was only $25,137. Wood pulp shipped at the same place during 
the half year ended June 30, 1902, was valued at $101,526, while 
during the same period this year it was onlv $41,770. 

Exports to the United States from Richifcucto agency, as compared 
with fiscal year 1902, show a decrease of $18,872, or 39 per cent. 

IMPORTS IN 1903. 

The imports entered for consumption at Moncton port during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1903, amounted to $537,411, of which $354,958 
were free and $182,453 dutiable. As compared with the imports of 
1902, which amounted to $641,207, there was a decrease of $123,609 in 
free and an increase of $19,813 in dutiable goods. 

LUMBER INDUSTRY. 

The season for lumbering during the year 1902 was favorable, but 
the scarcity of labor and the high wages demanded by woodmen made 
all lumbermen later than usual getting into the woods and curtailed 
the output of the larger operators. All mill owners owning timber 
limits are anxious to conserve their holdings as far as possible, as they 
have now come to the realization of the fact that unless more care in 
cutting is exercised the forests will soon be depleted. 

It is pointed out that with the scarcity of logs and the extra expense 
in brook driving and higher wages the free-on-board value must 
advance rather than decline. 

Sailing vessels have been almost entirely driven out of the lumber- 
carrying trade of this section by the low freights accepted by steam 
vessels. 

LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 

The total trans-Atlantic shipments of lumber from this consular 
district for 1902, as compared with 1901, were 631,014,341 superficial 
feet, against 666,463,996 superficial feet in 1901. 

The shipments of lumber and wood pulp from this district to the 
United States for the last fiscal year were: 

Description. 



Uimber 

Wood pulp. 



1902. 


1908. 


$126,061 
148,978 


$132,978 
97.984 



WOOD PULP OUTPUT OF CANADA. 



During the year 1902 the pulp output of Canada decreased by some 
24,613 tons. There were 35 mills engaged in the industry, the output 
of which was 240,989 tons, of which 156,210 tons were mechanical 
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pulps, 76,735 sulphite, and 9,044 soda. The value of the pulp in 1902 
was $4,383,182, of which there was exported $2,511,644, as follows: 
Great Britain, $976,192; United States, $1,598,139, and other coun- 
tries, $17,333. The mills were operated chiefly by water power. 

COAL MINING. 

A new coal mine at Bursville, Kent County, has recently been opened 
up. The property is located on the Coal Branch River, 7 miles dis- 
tant from the Intercolonial Railway at Adamsville and 35 miles fronj 
Moncton. The mines were opened from an outcrop appearing on the 
river bank about 60 feet shove the high-water mark and 120 feet 
from the surface. The seam at the outcrop was 15 inches thick, but 
has increased in thickness until it has now become one promising laree 
profits to the compmy, which is composed of American citizens. The 
present cost of mining the coal is $1.20 per ton. The mine is free 
from water on account of its being so situated that it is self -draining. 
The seam of coal is what is known as a "blanket formation," and has 
proved to be an excellent quality, especially for steam purposes. A 
railway, to which the provincial government has given a subsidy of 
$2,500 per mile, will be built to the mine. The company also expects 
a subsidy from the federal government, which is usually $3,200 per 
mile. The provincial law requires companies to pay 10 cents royalty 
to the local government for every ton of coal mined. The capacity of 
the present opening or tunnel is about 500 tons per day or twenty 
hours. 

BICYCLE TRADE. 

The bicycle trade, which five years ago was a promising factor to 
Canadian manufacturers and dealers, seems to have ended its career. 
The decline of cycling as a form of popular amusement and healthful 
exercise is distinctly shown on the puolic thoroughfares. To-day there 
is afbout one wheel seen where there used to be a dozen. The high- 
class wheel is practically unsalable. The clubs have gradually fallen 
to pieces and dropped out of existence. To-day the bicycle is given up 
to messenger boys, collectors, and others. 

MERCHANT liARINE. 

Twenty-three new vessels, with a tonnage of 1,055 net, have been 
added during the year 1902, which makes a total of 389 vessels, with 
a total measurQment of 13,327 net tons. The merchant marine of New 
Brunswick at the end of 1902 consisted of 917 vessels, measuring 64,605 
net tons. 

The merchant vessels which are registered at various ports of this 
consular district are in good condition. 

Transportation facilities with the United States and the interior of 
Canada are satisfactory and up to date. 

GusTAVE Beutelspacher, 

Cortiinercial Agent 

Moncton, New Brunswick, September 19^ 1903, 
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ST. JOHN. 

(From UaltMi Stateii Consul Myers, 81. JohB, New Brnnswlek.) 

TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

The total value of the imports and exports into and from St. John 
during the year ended June 30, 1903, were as follows: Imports, 
15,658,281 ; exports, $15,364^735,« to which totals the trade of the port 
with the United States contributed largely. 

Etporta. — The value of the exports to the United States for the year 
amounted to about $2,000,000, being about $500,000 less than for last 
year, on account of the shortage of logs for the manufacture of lumber 
caused by the fact that the water in the St. John River was too low for 
rafting. The principal articles of export are lumber, fish, and farm 
products. 

Imports. — ^The value of the imports from the United States through 
tins port for the same period amounts to about $2,600,000. The pnn- 
cipal articles of import are manufactures of cotton, manufactures of 
iron and steel, raw cotton, Indian com, boots and shoes, hats and caps, 
heavy harness, and sole leather. 

INDUSTBIES. 

There are thi'ee large cotton mills located in this district, two being 
at St John and one at Fredericton, which get their raw material from 
the United States. The two former have been recently reorganized 
on a solid financial basis and manufacture principally dress goods, but 
the greater quantitv of muslins and cotton dress goods is imported by 
the wholesalers and retailers from the United States. 

There are two large palp-wood manufactories located at St. John. 
A lar^e portion of their output is exported to the United States. 

There are 12 sawmills, with a capacity for sawing from 45,000 to 
110,000 superficial feet dailv, located here and actively engaged in the 
manufacture of lumber, laths, and shingles. 

TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES. 

The facilities for transportation to and from this port are ample by 
both water and rail. The Eastern Steamship Company has three large 
steamers, carrying both passengers and freight, en^ged in the coast- 
ing trade between this port ana Boston, one of whicn is the new and 
beautiful steamship (Mmn Austin^ built at Wilmington, Del., this 
year, capable of carrying 800 passengers. There are besides over 100 
American and about 50 British schooners engaged in the coasting trade 
between this port and New York, Boston, and intermediate ports. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Company will have 10 steaniers from 
this port to diflferent parts of Europe during the coming winter, and 
the Allan Line will nave 3, each vessel maKing several trips. Last 
year there were 102 sailings of steamers from this port with cargoes 
for foreign ports. 

There are three railroads in operation at this place, viz, the Canadian 

aAcooonting for this large export, see under " Transportation facilities." 
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Pacific, terminating at the Pacific coast; the Intercolonial, running 
from Montreal via Quebec to Halifax and St. John; and the New 
Brunswick Southern, from this point to Calais, Me. 

During the embargo on the shipment of cattle from the New Eng- 
land States last winter most of the western cattle for shioment to 
European ports came over the Intercolonial Railway from Montreal 
and were exported on British vessels from this port, which will prob- 
ably account for the increased values of foreign shipments from this 
port during the past year. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

There is no license or local tax required in this district from com- 
mercial travelers. There are no laws requiring goods to be marked 
so as to show the country of origin or manufacture. 

Canada belongs to the Postal Union, and the same rates and regula- 
tions for postage prevail as in the United States. 

There have teen no new railroads, canals, or other lines of transpor- 
tation constructed in this district during the last year. 

The regular tnCnsportation rates for both passengers and freight 
are about the same as they were last year. The shipper can generally 
get better rates by water from United States points on the coast to 
tnis place. 

The productions of the farms during the year were greater than last 
year, especially in fruits, the crops of whicn are larger than they have 
been for several years past. 

The prospect is good for the continuance of prosperous times. 

Ira B. Myers, Consul. 

St. John, New Brunswick, October 17^ 1903* 



ST. STEPHEN. 

(From United SUtos Consnl MeCuHongh, St. Stephen, New Bruniiwlek.) 
TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

The imports of this port from the United States for the year ending 
June 30, 1903, amounted to $684,113; the exports for the same period 
were $592,892. This is a gain of $102,446 over the imports of the pre- 
vious year, but the exports show a loss of $140,628. 

The value of the leading articles entering into the trade of this dis- 
trict with the United States was as follows: 





xoLry. 


rnxo. 




Articles. 


Value. 


ArUcles. 


Value. 


A nlniAl DTodactfl , . » . r » . . , - . , 


$166,270 

11,469 

56,142 

236,270 


Druffs and dves 


$60,059 


Coal..... 


Iron, luaniifACtur^ - 


27.904 


Oom 


Oils 


^^•12 


CottfHi, raw 


Sugar, refined 


7.896 






________ 




EXPORTS. 




Pieh 


$123,349 
87,821 


Skins . 


•"•IJJ 


Lumber lath etc 


^ool 


47,442 
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The importe from the United States for the six months ending June 
30, 1903, were $376,043; the exports, $270,991. 

TRADE WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 

The imports from Great Britain for the year ending June 30, 1903, 
were $98,619, and from all other countries $68,719. This is a decrease 
of $24,014 in imports from Great Britain over the previous year. 
Imports from all other countries show a gain of $12,966. 

Charles A. McCijllough, Consul. 

St. Stephen, New Brunsvick, October ^4^ 190S, 



WOODSTOCK AND I.UNENBERG.« 

(From Ualted 8UtM CoBsnl Denlson, Woodstock, New Brunswick.) 
GENERAL CONDITIONS AND AMERICAN TRADE. 

Trade conditions continue about as in 1903, which was a year of 
considerable activity, the energy of development bein^ felt to a cer- 
tain degree in agricultural as well as in manufacturing industries. 
Crops have been good, with fair markets. The dairy interests are in 
an exceedingly healthy condition, as is evidenced by an increased pi*o- 
duction and returns that compare favorably with past years. The 
hay and potato crops were unusually gogd, while the crop of green 
com, depended upon by the canning industries, failed on account of 
the shortness of the season and the early frosts. For these reasons 
com does not mature here. 

There can be no question that certain lines of goods of American 
make find a steadily increasing market, and will continue to do so, in 
spite of a reciprocal agreement with England, unless it should resolve 
itself into a question of competition beWeen Canadian manufacturers 
against the United States, as the loyalty of Canadian trade would favor 
eoods of home production to a certain extent. Aside from th is question , 
I think in this district American manufacturers have nothing to fear. 

NEW INDUSTRIES. 

The Imperial Packing Company (Limited) are just starting their 
works as packers of beef and pork and manufacturers of by-products. 
This company also makes meat, fish, and fruit barrels, butter tubs, 
hubs and spokes, etc. It employs about thirty hands. Upon their 
expending f 20,000, a bonus of $6,000 has been voted them by the 
town of Woodstock. 

Still another industry, with a bonus of a like amount, though it is 
still in an unorganized condition, is a company for the manufacture of 
furniture, for wnich lumber of various kinds is plentiful in this section. 
So far as the old-established manufacturers are concerned, they report 
business as good during the past year. Several estimates of bonuses 
have been introduced in the Dominion Parliament which, if enacted, 
will possibly extend the railroad service in this district. The Union 

ALonenbei^ is an agency under the jurisdiction of the Woodstock consulate. 
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Telephone Company (Limited) is just completing its lines covering 
this district, ana is a competitor of the New Brunswick Telephone 
Company, having good connections and up-to-date automatic instru- 
ments, made by the Automatic Electric Company of Chicago, and is 
giving good service at $16 a year. 

LUMBERING. 

The past year has not been as prosperous for lumbermen as the 
previous year, for the reason that low water prevented 60,000,000 
feet of logs from reaching the booms; otherwise the business has been 
good. It is estimated &at the cut for the coming season will be 
300,000.000 feet on the St. John and its tributaries, a large percentage 
of whicn is shipped abroad. 

An industry developed in this district and in successful operation is 
the manufacture of various articles of wood, from the size of a broom 
handle down to buttonmolds. About twenty hands are employed, with 
an increasing business. 

Frank C. Denison, Consul. 

Woodstock, New Brunswick, October 15^ 1903. 



NEWTOUKDLAND.^ 

(From Valted SUte* Coasnl ConielUs, St. JoIuib, Newf oindUuid. ) 
GENERAL CONDITIONS IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The population of Newfoundland, which by the census of November, 
1901, was 220,984, is now estimated at about 225,000. There is no im- 
migration inland, as Newfoundland can not compete in tiiis with its 
western neighbors, but, on the contrary, the emigration, as shown by 
the census, was 6.4 per cent; still the actual increase was 9 per cent, 
or slightly better than Canada's, notwithstanding the immigration into 
the latter country. 

The fisheries being the chief industry of Newfoundland, almost the 
entire population live on the seaboard. The interior is uninhabited, 
except for a few lumbering villages. The mines that are worked are 
also on the coast. Of the total population 60,000 are engaged in the 
fisheries, and perhaps 20,000 more m subsidiary industries. Agricul- 
ture claims 1,670, mining 1,800, and lumbering 2,000. The interior 
is traversed by a railwav 548 miles long, with branches tapping the 

freat bays, which extend into the land in different parts as if designed 
y nature for the needs of a fishing people. 

The prosperity and development of the colony was never as manifest 
as it is to-day, and to this gratifying condition of affairs United States 
capital is contributing not a little. 

Though chiefly renowned for its fisheries, which have been prose- 
cuted for nearly four hundred yeai*s, and are still undiminished in 
richness, the internal resources of Newfoundland have attracted con- 
siderable attention during late years, and have opened up new avenues 
for industrial endeavor and investment. 



Newfoundland is not a part of the Dominion of Canada, but is inserted here for 
convenience of geographical reference. 
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TRADE OF THE CX)LONY. 



The steady growth in the colony's trade is exhibited by the follow- 
ing comparative statement of imports and exports for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1901, 1902, and 1903: 



Country. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


IMP0BT8. 

auMit Brftftin 


•2, 829, 621 

2,489,499 

2,068,466 

668,917 


•2,208, 505 

2,609,166 

2,600,066 

608,659 


82,147,827 
2,869,897 


Dominion of Oanftda 


United States 


2,920,914 
541,306 


All other countries 




Total 


7,476,602 


7,826,886 


8 479,944 






EXPORTS. 

Gieat Britain 


1,831,941 
7U.746 
844,068 

4,972,232 


2,104,962 
1,046,109 
1,207,461 
6,194,022 


2,173.090 


IV>rainion of Canada 


1,102,669 


UnitedStates 


1,357,081 


All other oonntries 


6,843,184 




TWal 


8,860,967 


9,662,624 


9,975,864 





It will be observed from the foregoing table that while the colony's 
imports from Great Britain have positivelv declined each year, and 
those from Canada have augmented but slightly, those from the United 
States have increased by nearly 50 per cent during the two years. 
Virtually all the imports are from these three countries, and the tTnited 
States is rapidly distancing her competitors. If the present rate of 
progress is maintained for another two years the remarkable condition 
of affairs will be witnessed of United States imports doubling within 
a quadrennial period. 

REVENUE AND EXPENDITURES. 

The public debt is $20,000,000 (of which the railway represents 
$15,000,000), or nearly $100 per head of the population (that of the 
Dominion of Canada is only $63 per head), yet it is borne bv the 
masses cheerfully, as much employment in new lines of work has 
resulted therefrom. To meet the annual interest and civil charges, a 
revenue of at least $2,250,000 must be raised, which involves a duty 
of 36 per cent on all imports, except certain items of fishery exemp- 
tions which come in duty free. Everything else that is consumed m 
the colony, foodstuffs, clothing, and other requisites, are dutiable. 
The betterment of the colony during the past season is illustrated by 
the figures of customs revenues for the quarter ended September 30, 
1903, $545,000, an increase of $80,000 on those for the same quarter 
in 1902. If tills increase is maintained for the remainder of the year 
there will be a surplus revenue of $200,000. Last year it was $64,000, 
which, as the colony had already a cash reserve of $350,000, was 
appUea to improving roads and marine works. The roseate view of 
toe situation is warranted by the increase of $1,300,000 in the past 

i rear's imports and exports, which was achieved in the face of a very 
ow price for fish, whereas this fall the prices are the highest in a 
decade. 
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FISHERIES. 



The world has experienced a shortage of all sorts of fish during the 
past season. Norway's catch was unusually small, and the catches on 
the Grand Banks were also much below the average. The Newfound- 
land coast and that of Labrador were more fortunate, and their pro- 
ducts have earned for the fishermen a much better return than heretofore. 
It is conservatively estimated that those engaged in fisheries this fall 
will receive f ull^ $1,000,000 more for the fruits of their labor than 
last season. This money will go to the fishermen direct, and will aid 
in their material uplifting. 

The chief facts, as regards the fisheries, are as follows: 



CODFISH AND COD OIL. 



The annual export of codfish is about 134,400,000 pounds, this 
total being obtained from Newfound land waters, the coast of Labrador, 
and the Grand Banks. The value of this export is about $5,500,000. 

The common quality of cod oil used in tanning is obtained to the 
amount of about 56,000 tuns (of 256 gallons), valued at $440,000. The 
production of pressed cod oil for m^icinal use is also carried on, and 
this present year (1903) it is being refined in verv great quantities, 
owing to the total failure of the Norwegian oil. WhDe the export for 
1902 was but $11,000, this gear's export will probably reach $250,000, 
owing to the larger quantity and higher price, as much as $3.50 per 
^llon being now obtained as against 70 cents last year. The estimate 
IS that 60 per cent of this oil goes to the United States, being used for 
medicinal preparations, emulsions, etc. 



SEAL FISHEBY. 



This fishery in March and April, 1903, prosecuted by 20 steamers 
and 4,000 men, brought in 283,000 seals, valued for export at $800,000. 
This fishery has doubled in value in five years, a fact due to an Amer- 
ican discovering a new method of tanning the skins so as to produce 
imitation Russia leather. More than half of this total of skins is now 
absorbed by the United States, where formerly none were used. 



HERRING FISHERY. 



This fishery is mainly prosecuted in Bay of Islands and Bonne Bay 
on the west coast, in f'ortune and Placentia on the south coast, and 
White Bay on the northeast coast. The great bulk of this business is 
with the United States, a fleet of 70 vessels coming from Massachusetts 
every winter and loading cargoes either of salted herring or the herring 
frozen by being expos^ to the chill winter air. Last winter about 
120,000 barrels were taken in all, valued at $360,000, of which 75 per 
cent was exported to the United States. 



WHALE FISHERY. 



The growth of this industry is phenominal. Started in 1898, when 
22 whales were killed and an export of $1,581 realized therefrom, in 
1 902 472 whales were killed and their products were valued at $280,000. 
The whalebone is most valuable, although the oil is in great demand. 
The carcass is converted into fertilizer, and the refuse is now about to 
be manufactured into glue. 
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LOBSTER FISHERY. 



While the decadence of the lobster industry is a subject of much 
concei'n along the New England seaboard, the depletion of the crusta- 
ceans in Newfoundland has been arretted by the prohibition of fishing 
in the fall or autumn, and this spring's catch shows an increase of 25 
per cent in Quantity and 15 per cent in price as against last year, a 
uurge and wiaening market being obtainea for the product in Europe. 



FISHERIES VALUES. 



The value of the products of the fisheries for the calendar year 1902 
¥ras as follows: 



Description. 


Value. 1 

1 


Description. 


Value. 


Codfish 


$5,609,000 

441,000 

800,000 

412,000 

96,000 


Whale and products 


$125 898 


GodoO 


MinfH" flahftrips , , . , 


880,000 


9eal and prodTicts 


Total 


Lobster 


7,765,898 


fltfmon 









EXPORTS OF FISH AND FISH PRODUCTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 

The exports from Newfoundland to the United States are mainly 
composed of fishery products and minerals. The following statement 
shows the exports for the past two fiscal years, ending June 30: 



ArUcles. 


1901-2. 


1902-3. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


CodflBh 

Godoil. 


quintals.. 

, ,_ tuns.. 


82,261 

2,887 

665 

21,210 
68,648 

15,675 

1,175 

186,664 

879 

48 


$145,007 

48,528 

889 

49,732 
122,800 

l.MO 
20,462 
129,271 
83,848 

4,186 


34,116 
2,018 
17,047 

96,288 
29,588 

47,196 

275 

204,801 

648 

28 

9 

908 

290 


$141,562 
161,659 
17,657 

163,608 
89,453 

3,564 

5,204 

186,872 

66,809 


CodUveroU 

Hening: 

Prosen t 

Split 

Salmon: 

Fresh 

Salted 

Sealskins 

Sealoll 


gallons.. 

barrels.. 

do.... 

pounds.. 

barrels.. 

pieces.. 

tuns. . 


Whale oil 

Whalebone 


do.... 

tons.. 


2,827 
450 


F^rtilixer 


do.... 






23,922 


Lobster 


cases.. 


208 


2,507 


3,604 



CONDITIONS IN THE MINING INDUSTRIES. 

The record for the year 1902 was most favorable, and American 
capitalists are among the foremost in developing the colony's mineral 
wealth, among which ma^y^ be mentioned the York Harbor copper mine, 
Benoit Brook chrome mine, Valley Island pyrites mine, ana Bay Vert 
pyrites mines. 

The York Harbor deposits are the richest copper beds in the world, 
and the present holders are spending $250,000 in their development. 

The Benoit Brook chrome yields a product in great demand. The 
two pyrites deposits are being largely worked and promise to be 
among the chief mining centers of the future. Bary tes, too, has been 
mined for the first time the past year and the output exported to the 
United States, being sold at a fair profit, with the result that larger 
quantities are being called for. 
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Gold has been found in different sections, and while it is too early 
to speak as to the outcome these discoveries are highly considered by 
prospectors and geologists. 

Petroleum is found at Parsons Pond, on the west coast, where a 
local company is developing an area with encouraging prospects. 
Five wells have been put down, the deepest, 2,160 feet, yielding oil 
of fairly good quantity and excellent quality. 

Coal borings, to test the value of coal areas in the interior, have 
been arranged for by joint action of the government and the Messrs. 
Harmsworm, of London, England, and are now in progress, though 
the full results of the experiment can not be known before next spring. 

Iron ore is one of the minerals most largely found in the colony, 
and deposits of the ore are being developed in different sections ana 
also along the coast of Labrador. 

The exports of minerals for the fiscal years 1901 and 1902, and the 
countries to which they were exported, were as follows: 



Mineral. 



Whither exported. 



1901. 



1902. 



Copper ore 

Hematite iron. 



Pyrites. 
Barytes. 



Total, 



Great Britain . 
United States . 

Canada 

Great Britain. . 
United States . 

Canada 

Germany 

United States . 
.....do 



Tbn». 

26,641 

86,167 

540 

85,880 

76,860 

408,617 

218,885 

1,582 



796,602 



Tont., 
85,947 
85.588 



107,189 
81.920 
828,038 
204.720 
26,0S0 
815 



819,717 



LUMBER AND WOOD PULP INDUSTRIES. 

The lumber industry has made rapid strides during the past year. 
American capital is transforming this business. Tne corporation 
headed by Mr. H. M. Whitney, of Boston, Mass., has acquired aev- 
eral of the largest properties in the island and is operating them on an 
uneaualed scale. Mr. George J. Barker, of Boston, has also acquired 
anotner large grant and is developing it extensively, and an American 
syndicate is now negotiating for tracts on the west coast for charcoal 
manufacture, as well as ordinary lumbering. 

The cut of lumber this year is double that of last year, while next 
season will see a still larger output. Great Britain is the chief market 
for this lumber, but some of it is now being sent to South America. 

Messrs. Harmsworth, publishers of the Daily Mail and other jour- 
nals in London, have secured large pulp areas in the interior, with 
suitable water power, and are now arranging for the establishing of 
a pulp and papjer making plant to cost $2,600,000. The resources of 
the island and its dependencv, Labrador, in the line of pulp wood are 
admittedly very great, and American manufacturers hold options on a 
number of them, so that the future of this industry here is a most 
promising one. There is room for the sale of large quantities of 
American machinery for lumbering and pulp making. The United 
States pi^actically controls the trade in agricultural machinery here, 
and now that American capitalists are interesting themselves in the 
foregoing pursuits it would seem a good time for an aggressive cam- 
paign by American concerns for the sale of their equipments here. 
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MANUFACTURES. 

The factories in the island are few and confined to the production of 
lines, twines and nets, boots and shoes, oilcloths and fishermen's garbs, 
8oap, candles, tobacco, nails, castings, butterine, barrels, and similar 
requisites for a laboring and fishing population. Only the roughest 
classes of these article are produced in the colony; the better qualities 
are imported. 

American cotton cordage has displaced the British, and American 
products in all the other grades of finished work are in substantial and 
growing demand. 

Where business houses formerly sent ''buyers" to Great Britain 
only, many are now dispatching them to the United States also, and 
the growth of American imports attests the result. Commercial sales- 
men are not taxed. Samples are admitted free of duty, and commercial 
travelers secure reduced rates on raUroads and steamers, so that every 
large American industry is personally represented here. 

lABOB CONDITIONS. 

Manual labor, never too highly paid here, has been securing a better 
recognition recently. The seal men struck in the spring of 1902, and 
bbtamed an advance equal to 80 per cent. The miners followed, and 
also gained important concessions. Various trades have demanded 
better wages within the past year and secured them. Longshoremen, 
operatives, and unskillea laborers have also secured a leveling up of 
wages, the general increase averaging about 25 per cent. In addition 
to tnis, the mines^ sawmills, and factories are offering employment to 
hundreds. It is impossible to secure sufficient men in most of these 
enterprises. The fishery employees were fewer in number than in 
past years, many men finding more profitable employment in other 
mdustries. 

MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 

Rail and steamship. — The inland is reached from the Eastern States 
within five days — from Philadelphia, by the Allan Line steamers; New 
York, by the Red Cross Line; Boston, via Halifax, by the Plant Line; 
Halifax^ by the Ferness Lines; Montreal, by the Black Diamond Line; 
by rail to North Sydney, Cape Breton, thence across to Newfoundland 
by steamer (seven hours run), and thence through the interior of the 
island by rail. 

Postal. — ^The postal rate between the United States and Newfound- 
land is 6 cents per half ounce, not 2 cents as with Canada, for New- 
foundland is not part of the Dominion. American correspondents 
lose considerable business by sending underpaid letters, whicn, being 
charged twice, are frequently refused at this end by those to whom 
they are addressed. 

idegraph and cable. — ^The telegraph system working with Newf oimd- 
land is the Western Union, connecting with the Anglo-American Cable 
Company at North Sydney. This company has a monopoly of tele- 
grapnic rights in the island for fifty years, which expires on April 16, 
1904. Then other connections may 6e obtained. 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS ANNUAL REPORTS. 



BANKS AND BANKING. 



Banking facilities are aflforded by the Bank of Montreal, with 
branches at St. Johns and Bav of Islands; Bank of Nova Scotia, with 
branches at St. Johns and Harbor Grace; Royal Bank of Canada, 
with branch at St. Johns. All these have correspondents in the 
principal cities. 

Geo. O. CoRNELrus, Conml, 

St. Johns, Newfoundland, October 20^ 1903. 



NOVA SCOTIA. 



HAIilFAX. 



(From United States Tlee-CoMnl-Oeaeral Hni, HaUfax, NoraScoUa.) 
TRADE RETURNS FOR 1902 AND 1903. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1903, the imports at Halifax 
entered for consumption amounted to $7,986,473 in value, of which 
$5,202,253 were dutiable and $2,784,220 free goods. Compared with 
the year 1902, the increase amounts to about 15.1 per cent. The total 
value of exports from Halifax amounted to $8,028,805, an increase of 
about 5.8 per cent compared with the exports of 1902. 

The division of imports from Great Britain and the United States 
was as follows: 



Description. 

DUTIABLE GOODS. 

From Great Britain 

From the United States 

PREB GOODS. 

From Great Britain 

From the United States 

Total dutiable and free: 

From Great Britain 

From the United States 

Grand total 



19Q2. 



$1,285,868 
972,686 



802,678 
838,132 



2,128,641 
1,810,768 



3,939,809 



1908. 



11,866,009 
1,136,0U 



810^886 
959.085 



2,176,894 
2.096,046 



4,271,940 



The increase in imports from all other countries amounts to about 
19.1 per cent in dutiable goods and about 38.8 per cent in free goods. 

IMPORTS FROM GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. 

The table on the following page presents a partial statement of arti- 
cles imported into Halifax from Great Britain and the United States 
for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1902, and June 80, 1903. 
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IMPORTS FROM GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNFlED STATES. 



Articles. 



Books.... 

Bra* 

Breadstufb 

Bicycles. 

Cottona 

Drum 

Earthen and china ware 

Oreen fruit 

Glass 

Fish 

Hats and cape 

Iron and steel 

Leather, and mannfactuiefl of . 

Meats 

Butter and cheese 

ons 

8oap 

Spints and wine 



MdlasBes and simp 

Vegetables 

Wood, and manufactnree of. . 
Wool, and manufactnres of . . 
Other dutiable articles 



Total. 



FBEB OOODe. 



Silt... 
Wood. 



Cocoa beans 

Green fruit , 

Indian com , 

Hemp , 

I^eaf tobacco , 

Cotton waste , 

Cottonwool , 

Drags , 

Lines and twines. 

Iron and steel 

Settlers' efTects... 

Tea 

Other free goods . 



Total. 



Great Britain. 



19Q2. 



$16,182 

1,878 

16,410 

46 

79,168 

27,828 

27,086 

22,886 

16,648 

1,751 

28,846 

108,831 

2,857 

1,370 



8.031 

117,275 

12,063 

781 

10,910 

2,341 

219,088 

463,212 



1,285,863 



31,039 
201 
908 

12,749 



377,870 



20,076 
23,729 
187,270 
2,250 
126,471 
111,116 



$19,969 

1,922 

18,348 

60 

106,985 

34,719 

88,291 

27,396 

27,544 

1,080 

22,718 

110,306 

1,720 

1,124 

847 

76,282 

2,703 

107,915 

427 

763 

6,906 

1,194 

247,626 

520,783 



United States. 



1902. 



$18,668 

7,774 

12,778 

2,632 

26.804 

86,258 

6.257 

29,126 

19,346 

11,981 

17,569 

154,468 

19,083 

94,969 

86 

105,635 

6,697 

1,802 

9,122 

4,557 

11,206 

10,624 

3,874 

364,437 



1,866.009 



20,287 

1,880 

13.160 

28,769 



163,670 



26,219 
16,294 
171,644 
8,190 
181,004 
184,868 



892,678 ' 



810,886 



972,686 



76,274 

10,022 

2,161 

2,267 

32,962 

146,772 

131,998 

3.062 

2,406 

168; 280 

26,848 

68,972 

64,761 

13,496 



97,876 



838,132 



1903. 



$23,418 

10,471 

14,866 

1,749 

21,685 

86,010 

3,698 

37,793 

13,578 

10,762 

21,289 

198,576 

13,829 

97,867 

406 

174,347 

9,611 

655 

11,488 

1,007 

13.344 

14,267 

2,376 

404,527 



1,136.011 



38,722 

24,167 

10,764 

33,148 

163,212 

160,283 

4,008 

2,779 

183,986 

84,185 

65,982 

65,842 

14,316 



167,767 



969,085 



EXPORTS TO OBEAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. 

The exports from Halifax to Great Britain and to the United States 
and other countries for the fiscal year 1903, compiled from informa- 
tion received from the customs department at Ottawa, were: 



Produce of— 


Great 
Britain. 


United 
States. 


other 
countries. 


Total. 


MineB 


$33,601 
718,816 
892,642 
414,827 
222,726 
807,649 
61 


$149,095 
763,481 
63,866 
11,281 
13,610 
28,418 
15 


$100,834 
2,622,707 
101,662 
285,099 
616,870 
430,197 
6,210 


$283,030 


FwSia;:::;:::::::::::::.;:::::::::::::::::::::::::. 


4,095,004 


FOmt. ..... 


1,048,170 


Animals ', 

Agriculture"!"! I'll! !!!! 


711,207 
853,106 


"nnfiictnrM 


766,164 


^isnelianeons^ 


a272,184 






Total 


2,690,222 


1,009,666 


4,168,069 


8,028,805 







a Includes ballion valued at $45,650, not the produce of Canada, and other exports not the produce 
of Canada, valued at $220,196. 

H. Doc. 722, 68-2, vol 2 6 
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SHIPPING RETURNS. 

The vessels arriving at Halifax in 1903 were classified as follows: 



Nationality. 


Steam. 


Sailing. 


Total. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


British 


878 
19 

84 


618,796 
16,074 
140,998 


675 
139 
26 


46.509 
18,539 
14,587 


948 
158 
110 


660,806 


American 


29,613 


Othftr countiiM 


155,580 






Total 


476 


770,868 


740 


74,635 


1,216 


845,496 







There were 105 American fishing vessels entered at the port of Hali- 
fax during the year ended October 31, 1903. 

The following table shows the nationality of the vessels employed 
in the coasting trade during the year ended June 30, 1903: 



Nationality. 


Arrivals. 


Departures. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


British 


4,163 
87 


585,474 
43,484 


8,896 
48 


578,189 


Foreign 


50,464 






Total 


4,200 


578,908 


8,941 


623,606 







George IItll^ Vice- Consid- General. 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Noveniber ^7, 190S. 



SYBNEY. 

CFrom Ualted States CobsbI West, Sydsey, Nora Seotia. ) 
EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 

The exports of steel billets ($1,331,023), slabs ($360,406), blooms 
($119,737), and crop ends ($18,535) to the United States during the 
fiscal year 1903 amounted to $1,829,693, an increase of $1,608,849 over 
the exports of 1902. 

Attention is called to this statement as it bears out, in a striking 
manner, what has heretofore been referred to in previous reports from 
this consulate, that the iron and steel company located at Sydney, 
would when in operation become a formidable competitor in the 
markets of the United States, more especially in New England, as, 
with water transportation direct from the works to our seaports, the 
company could send products at the minimum cost of freight rates, 
excluding all transportation by railway. 

The increase in value of bituminous coal is also worthy of careful 
consideration, amounting to the large sum of $828, 197 during the year. 

The total exports declared at Sydney for the United States during 
the fiscal year 1903 amounted to $3,055,807, an increase over the pre- 
ceding year of $2,442,927. Including the agencies at Arichat, Cape 
Canso, Louisburg, Pictou, Port Hawkesbury and Mulgrave, and Pug- 
wash and Wallace ($1,450,452), the total exports for the United States 
from the consular district amounted to $4,506,259, an increase of 
$2,614,952 on the preceding year. 
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OOMMEBCE OF SYDNEY AND NORTH SYDNEY. 

The following table shows the value of imports^ both dutiable and 
nondutiable, from the United States, Great Britain, and other countries 
into the ports of Sydney and North Sydney during the year ending 
June 30, 1903: 



Description. 


United States. 


Great Britain. 


All Other 
countries. 


PO«T OF STDVIT. 

T>Bttehlft ffnodn 


W17,618 
457,862 


•420,264 
67,876 


163,880 




496,582 






T6tol 


868,880 


478,140 


562,412 






POBT OF MOBTH 8TDNET. 

DntiftUe good! 


127,285 
90,705 


87,886 
24,681 


81,206 


Kandntla&le goods 


58,661 






TW*1 


217,990 


112,517 


84,867 






TotAl, ftydnpy v»d NoH** Byd^ey , -.-,-. 


1,086,870 


590,657 


647,279 







IMPOBTB BT ABTICLBS. 



The following table shows the specified classes of imports at Sydney 
from the United States, Great Britain, and all other countries for the 
fiscal years of 1902 and 1903: 



Articles. 


United States. 


Great Britain. 


All other countries. 


1902. 


1908. 


1902. 


1903. 


1902. 


1903. 


AnttniiYt 


12,520 
2.842 
8,806 
2,816 
2,277 
479 
9,470 
1,486 
4,564 


$1,170 










Boots and shoes 


248 
884 
290 




118 




Books 


4,406 

7,072 

1,097 

347 


$126 

1,063 

27 




Btam 








108 


$53 


BicTcles 




Onai, antiiradte 











Cotton waste 


3,860 

4,665 

1,250 

5,278 

8,848 

70 

25 

28,786 

1,488 

8,888 

468,185 

4,788 

6,097 

44 

27,985 










Cottons 


18,064 


24,946 






Com, Indian 






Drugs 


6,192 
456 


71 
101 


20 
1,171 






Ruwenwarex . . 




45 


Fish 






Flower plants 








669 
639 
575 


14,402 


Qroen fruit. . 


21,800 

1,487 

7,840 

401,449 


1,789 

4,088 

2.185 

159,021 


i,826 

740 

2,083 

266,964 




Qlaai . . , 


886 


Hati snd raps 




IronandsteSI 


9,458 


53,671 


l^^^therniappfm^vw (boots&nd Rhoes) . 




Meats of all kinds 


8,881 


294 


2 




113 


MolasKS 






SettleTi* ^ects 


29,165 

195 

175 

1.645 

1,089 

926 

468 

8,909 

21,692 

1,462 

215,981 






180 


Salt 






667 


8osp 


225 

2,778 

621 

28 


48 


96 






SS::;;::;:::;:::;::::::::::::::::::::::: 







SDirits. wine, and laser beer 


5,685 
88 


10,460 


2,088 




Simr 





Tes 


840 

258 

40 

24,012 

123,924 


1 


Vegetables 


6,296 

66,967 

641 

217,845 


458 

74 

23,788 

66,276 




VmwI mmr\ntmi»tXlTf* ot - 




862 


Vonl mannfaiftnr^ of 


■*454,*376' 


2,994 


Notq>ecifled 


485,276 






Tot&l (tl 009.482) 


747,407 


868,880 


288,990 


478,140 


467.926 


562.412 
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EXPORTS PROM SYDNEY AND NORTH SYDNEY. 

The following statement shows the exports from Sydney and North 
Sydney for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903: 



Product of— 


Sydney. 


North 
Sydney. 


Total. 


MInea 


$1,«26,006 

889 

746 

8.244 

2,117,869 


S166,264 

1,141 

27,729 

46,204 

247,810 

21,747 

4,403 


$1,191,269 


Forests 


1,480 


Animals , 


28,476 


Agricultural products 


49,448 


Maaufactores 


2,865,679 


Fisheries 


21,747 


All other 




4,406 








Total 


8,947,208 


616,298 


4,462,501 







The total value of imports and exports into and from the ports of 
Sydney and North Sydney during tne fiscal year 1903 amounted to 
$6,787,307. The excess of exports over imports was $2,137,695, show- 
ing a healthy and prosperous state of business for these ports. That 
the balance of trade in favor of this section of Nova Scotia will be 
largely increased during the coming year is, I believe, a safe predic- 
tion, based upon the increased production of the manufacturing plants 
and the mines. 

IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION. 

The Dominion Iron and Steel Company (Limited) has, since my last 
report, largely increased its output in both pig iron and steel, and the 
larger portion of their output has found a ready market at remunera- 
tive prices, largely due to the fact that their products can be shipped 
by water tran8i)ortation. 

The importations of ore for the year were as follows: 



From— 



Newfoundland (Wabana) 
Pilleys Island (pyrites) ... 

United States 

Rusfda (manganese) 

Sweden 



Quantity. 



Tbru. 

900,511 

1,222 

24,978 

8,182 

21,081 



From— 



Spain 

Spain (pyrites) 

Total.... 



Quantity. 



Tons, 
14,087 
8,914 



368,825 



The output of pig iron and steel for the same period was: Pig iron, 
186,409 tons; steel, 137,256 tons. . 
The sales of these products were as follows: 



To- 



Pigiron: 



Steel. 



Tons. 

Canada 21,787 

United States 81,888 

GreatBritain 7,160 



Total , 60,825 



Tons. 
31,633 
97,874 



129,407 
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The number of coke ovens in operation was 400, and the total num- 
ber of tons of coke produced was 338,607. 

The average number of men employed by the company during the 
yeai' was, at Sydney, 2,454; at mmes in Newfoundland, 301, and at 
their various quarries, 431, a total of 8,186. 

The machinery for the mill for steel rails, rods, bars, and other iron 
is now on the ground or rapidly arriving, and the manufacture of 
finished producte should commence in a few months. 

The Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company at Sydney Mines has con- 
tinued the erection of a blast furnace and additional cokc ovens, but the 
former is not yet in operation. A new ore pier has been completed, 
and a lar^e increase has been made to the rolling stock of the com- 
pany's railroad, both in locomotives and coal and ore cars, and during 
the present year they will commence the manufacture of pig iron. 

CONDITIONS IN THE CK)AL INDUSTRY. 

The bituminous coal industry of this section of Nova Scotia has been 
in a very flourishing condition during the past year, and ready markets 
have been found for every ton mined, at largely increased prices over 
those of former years. 

The total output of coal by the Dominion Coal Company (Limited) 
during the year, 3,335,864 tons, would have been much larger had a 
fire not occurred in one of the mines, which had to be completely 
flooded, at the same time largely reducing the output of an adjoining 
mine. The reduction in output from this cause was approximately 
350,000 tons. The mines afiPected are again in operation. 

The shipments in detail by the Dominion Coal Company were as 
follows: 



To— Quantity. 

1 


To— 


Quantity. 


United States 


TbM. 

754,584 

76,108 

2,067,412 

87,829 

11,225 


Ttwmi- Atlantic (bonkenf) , t 


Tom. 

85,872 


Kewfoundland 


Another (bunkere) 


82,888 


Total 




Borope 


8,065,868 













Showing an increase in shipments over those of the previous year of 
305,039 tons. 

The number of pits worked by the company was 7; number of 
miners and other employed, 7,000; steamers owned, 5; steamers char- 
tered, 19; tu^s owned and used, 2; barges owned and used, 8. 

The Dominion Iron and Steel Company and the Dominion Coal Com- 
pany give employment to 10,168 persons. As this number represents 
very many men with families, a safe approximation of the number of 
persons in this immediate locality dependent upon these two compa- 
nies for a livelihood can not be far from 30,000, and it is a noticeal3le 
fact that during the year no strikes have occurred among this large 
number of employees, all differences as regards wages and hours of 
labor having been amicably adjusted. 
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NEW INDUSTRIES. 

Brick factory, — Duiinff the year a silicate brick mantifactory has 
been erected at North Sydney and is now in operation with a capacity 
of about 10,000 bricks per day. The bricks are of a uniform color of 

fray, and repeated tests have proven them to be of good quality, 
heir output thus far has been exclusivelv used in this vicinity. 

Electric tramway. — The towns of Nortn Sydney and Sydney Mines, 
about 6 miles apart, have, during the year, been connected by an elec- 
tric tramway, owned and operated by the Cape Breton Electric Corn- 
pan v, and it has proven a great boon to the inhabitants of both towns, 
as their former mode of travel was wholly by carriage. 

Iron amd railway company, — ^The Cape Breton Coal, Iron and Bail- 
way Company (Limited) has been formed during the year and is now 
engaged in active development of its propertv. From many borings, 
extending over large areas, it appears they have good seams of coal 
of over 6 feet in depth, and of a superior quality. They will proba- 
bly be able duiing the coming vear to place coal on the market 

Coal tar, — The Dominion Chemical Company is now erecting a 
plant to use the coal-tar product of the Dominion Iron and Steel Com- 
pany by manufacturing it into the various commodities for which such 
by-products can be used. If, as contemplated, they use all of the tar 
the company can furnish when started, it will cut oflf this article for 
shipment to the United States, which has been considerable in the past 
two years. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



The town of Sydney has had a year of prosperity in all branches of 
business. Building of both business blocks and dwelling houses has 
steadily progressed. 

The electric street cars, which commenced operations late in the fall 
of 1902, have done much to bring into favor building in the outlying 
sections, and also connected the outlying mining towns with Sydney 
by a good service, which has proved profitable to the merchants. ^ 

The island of Cape Breton is still l^ing largely prospected for min- 
erals and oils, but up to this date, so far as I can gather reliable infor- 
mation, without paying results, except in the discovering of new coal 
seams or beds. 

Owing to the cold and inclement season the number of touri<5t visit- 
ors has not been as lar^e as in former years, although as a place of 
recreation, for rest, quiet, and a bracing atmosphere, it is one of the 
best portions of the eastern coast to visit. It is understood that a 
steamship line has in contemplation the erection of several hotels at 
desirable points to accommodate their patrons. 

During the past year this port has been visited by men-of-war 
from France, Italy, and Germany, besides the visits of ships from 
the British North American fleet. I regret that no Unitea States 
vessel ha« visited the port, as the commerce between this port and the 
United States is far in excess of that with any other country, except 
possiblv Great Britain, and the visits of these national vessels have 
been or commercial benefit in drawing the people closer together in 
social intercourse, which gave to each a better knowledge of the other, 
and as American interests aie largely involved here, 1 trust the covoi^ 
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year will see one or more of our national vessels visiting the port, 
where they will be assured of a generous welcome by the citizens of 
this community. 

Geobge N. West, Consul. 
Sydnet, Nova Sootia, September IJ^ 1902. 



PICTOU, AND PORT HAWKE8BURY ANI> MXTLGRAVE AGBKCIES. 

[Supplementary to Sydney report.] 
PICrrOU AGENCY. 

The oonsoUtr agent at Pictou reports the value of imports from liie United States 
at that port to m $76,S66. The leading articles were dry and green hides, leaf 
tobacco, fertilizers, machinery, and tools. 

The exports to the United States for the same period were $3d4,753, composed of 
canned looeters, coal, fresh and salted fish, gold bullion, and animals. 

The increase in exports were mostly in canned lobsters and coal. 

PORT HAWKESBURY AND MULGRAVB. 

Tlie consular agent at Port Hawkesbu ry and Mulgrave reports as follows: 

A new line of railroad is now open for traffic from Point Tupper station, on the 
Intercolonial Kailway, to St Peters Canal, a distance of 30 miles, with the intention 
of having it extended to the port of Louisburg. This road passes through some fine 
farming country and mineral districts that are still undeveloped, besides being in 
close proximity to a section of one of the best fishing grounds m Nova Scotia. 

Improvements have been made at the Inverness coal mines. A new pit has been 
sunk and another mine opened during the year. The output of coal by this com- 
pany was 97,000 tons, an increase of the previous year of 47,000 tons. They have 
added to their town 108 six-room cottages for use of their employees, and at Hastings 
have completed their new shipping pier for large vessels, with a capacity of 4,000 tons 
per day, and suitable for vessels of 30 feet draft A new pier has also been erected 
for loading of small vessels, thatlai^ vessels at the main pier may not be interfered 
with. 

The company has also increased its rolling stock by the purchase of three consoli- 
dated locomotives and seventy-five 80-ton hopper cars. An electric plant has also 
been erected, together with other improvements that go toward the development of 
up-to-date coal-mining operations and facilities for shipment both by rail and tide 
water. 

The Port Hood Coal Company has also increased its output for the year, having 
raised this year 74,000 tons of coal, an increase of 46,000 tons. It has also introduced 
new machinery to enable it to handle the coal from the breaker to the pockets at 
the pier with the least possible cost or delay. It has installed during the post year 
a complete electric-light plant for the use of the mines, and also to furnish the town 
of Port Hood with light 

The exports from this agency to the United States amounted to $151,204, the 
principal items of which were live and canned lobsters, salt and fresh mackerel, 
ealmon, and coal. 

The imports from the United States amounted to $18,676, and were conaposed of the 
following items, viz, railroad cars, machinery, settlei^ effects, dry goods, fruit, etc 



WrNT>80R Aia> PARRSBORO. 

(ProM llBlted Statot CobbiI Hoke, Wladter, Not* SmIU.) 

WINDSOR. 

COMMERCE OF THE DISTRICT. 

The consular district of Windsor has shared but little in the great 
business boom of the rest of Canada. The trade conditions of this 
district are substantially the same as last year. 
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The following table shows the imports and exports of Windsor for 
the fiscal years ended June 30, 1902 and 1908. 



Year. 


Impoits. 


Exports. 


ExcesBof 
exports. 


1903 


t24S,164 
221,962 


S267,702 
254,480 


$^,598 


1902 


82,S27 







Three-fourths of all the exports of Windsor are crude gypsum, all 
of which is marketed in the United States. 

Exports of Windsor to the United States during the year 1903 were 
valued at $207,558; exports to other countries, $60,204; total exports; 
$267,762. 

MANUFACTURES. 

The Dominion Cotton Mills Company (Limited) has ei^ht factories 
in Canada, one of which, the smallest, is located at Windsor. The 
product of this mill consists of gray goods, technically known as sheet- 
ing, twills, drills, and print cloths, this latter line being printed and 
finished at the Magog branch of this company, the whole output being 
disposed of in the Canadian market. This mill has been remodeled 
ana enlarged about one-third over its original capacity, with modem 
sanitarv systems, new floora throughout, fuel economizers, and other 
up-to-aate machinery. Formalljr more than half of the product was 
disposed of in the markets of China, now it is all disposed of in the 
markets of Canada. The raw cotton used is all bought in the United 
States. 

The Windsor furniture factory destroyed by the great fire in 1897 
was rebuilt, and the company is rapidly increasing its plant by adding 
new buildings, equipped with the latest and best macninery, most oi 
which is from the United States. 

The Windsor foundry has been reorganized under a new charter, 
with an authorized capital of $40,000, and it is now doing most excel- 
lent work, turning out stoves, ranges, and furnaces equal to the very 
best in the market. 

The fertilizer factory, destroyed by the dike break near town, has 
has been reincorporated and is now making large quantities of excel- 
lent fertilizers, which find a ready sale in me home market. 



PARRSBOBO. 
OOMMEBOE OF THE DISTRICT. 



Parrsboro has developed more rapidly in trade than any other port 
in this consular district. The following table shows the imports and 
exports for the years ended June 30, 1903 and 1902: 



Year. 


Eziwrts. 


Imports. 


Excess of 
exportii. 


1908 . . 


$710,268 
888,582 


120, W2 
14,867 


$689,266 


1902 


878,676 
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Of the exports, $448,534 went to the United States. This greatly 
increased export was caused by the coal strike in Pennsylvania. This 
enormous export is not expected to continue. However, the progress 
of Parrsboro surpasses the other agencies of this consulate. Parrsboro 
is an open port during the winter, and vessels enter and clear the year 
rounds while the ports of Windsor, River Hebert, and Cheverie are ice 
locked for nearly three months of the year. 

The distance from Parrsboro to the nearest American port is not 
great, and the run is often made in from thirty to thirty-six hours. 

If American capitalists keep their eye on the new industries pro- 
jected in Cumberland County m the near future they will find some 
safe and desirable chances for investments. 

COAL MININO. 

Cumberland county, in which Parrsboro is located, is rich in minerals, 
especially coal, and quite a large number of companies have been 
oi^nized for its development. 

The Cumberland Railway and Coal Company is one of the most profit- 
able companies in Nova Scotia, if not in Canada. It has a capital of 
$2,000,000, employs 1,500 hands, controls 35 miles of railway, and owns 
7 barges and 1 tug. Last year this company raised 450.000 tons of 
coal, and next year expects to raise 500,000 tons more. Tnis company 
owns 101 houses for employees, and has no company stores. It nas a 
permanent l>oard of arbitrators not connected either with the company 
or employees to settle disputes between the company and its employees. 
It is said that this board of arbitrators settles all differences between 
this company and its employees, and its decisions have been so satis- 
factory that it has prevented any strike at the mines. The Cumberland 
Bailwav and Coal Company has one great aim in view, and that is to 
make their collieries the best equipped on the American continent. 

I might enumerate a half dozen new coal companies organized lately 
to open coal mines in Nova Scotia, but refer to ontv one more, the Fundy 
Coal Companj, which is developing rapidly. Tnis mine is owned and 
operated entirely by American capital. The mine is said to have a 
fine grade of coal, free from sulphur, and possessing a large per cent 
of fixed carbon, equal to the best Pocahontas coal of West Virginia. 

Joseph T. Hoke, Consul. 

WiNDSOB, Nova Scotia, October Slj 1903. 



ONTARIO. 

BBOCKVUiliB. 

(Pr«M VBlte4 States Cmiral HotehkUs, BroekrlUe, OBtwlo.) 
SITUATION AND TRANSPOBTATION FAOILITIES. 

Brockville is pleasantly situated on the north shore of the St. Law- 
rence River, at the foot of the far-famed Thousand Islands, which in 
scenic beauty can not be surpassed, and which are becoming the most 
popular resorts on the continent. It has a population of ak>ut 9,000. 
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The transportation facilities are excellent The main line of the 
Grand Trunk Railway i)asses through the town, and the main line of 
tlie Canadian Pacific Kailway is reached bv one of its branches. The 
Brockville, Westport and Northwestern kailway, starting from this 
place, has been purchased by a New York syndicate, who intend to 
extend it to the. Soo, work on the extension to be commence next 
spring. The New York Central and Hudson River Railway, just 
across the river, is reached by ferry, and there are various great 
steamboat lines which call at this important port, all combining to 
give to this town the finest transport facilities of any between Toronto 
and Montreal. 

TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

The business of this consulate shows an increase in exports to the 
United States during the year ended June 30, 1903, over the last fiscal 
year, as shown in the following table: 



Articles. 


1902. 


1908. 

17,082.00 
8,195.60 
2,260.00 

87,968.79 

26,927.01 
7,635.18 
7.415.00 

19,816.85 
8, 164. 16 
1,280.00 
1,425.90 
5,672.57 


Inc(+)or 
dec.\-). 


Cattle 


t2,989.00 


+K008.00 


Etniffwinte' effects 


U,490.00 


- 8,29140 


Hones. 


2,112.60 


+ 147.80 


Hides and skinB 


17,869.10 


+20,134.69 


Lumber 


31,886.26 


- 4,459.25 


IjAmhfl 


4,140.48 


+ 8 494.70 


Raw furs 


' 8,372.00 


+ 4,048.00 


Steel rails (scrap) 


12,671.84 


+ 7,145.61 


Shingles 


4,109.71 


- 946.55 


Tea •••..... 


17.40fi-fi2 


-16,126.52 


Wool - - '----- 


+ 1,426.90 


Allotherartloles....! 


4,629.04 


+ 1,048.68 








Total 


119 110 Oft 


128,818.06 


+16, 702. U 







Goods manufactured in the United States of roost all lines have the 
preference here as to style, finish, and qualit}*^, and the demand for 
them is increasing. 

It is my opinion that H the trade was more thoroughly worked bjr 
personal representatives instead of tr^^ng to by correspondence it 
could be increased materially. 

The imports and expoiis of Brockville in the trade with the United 
States during the y^ar ended June 30, 1903, were as follows: 

Imports.— From the United States: Dutiable, $699,556; free, *231, 
090; total, $930,646. From all other countries: Dutiable, $59,728; free, 
$30,548; total, $90,276. Total imports from all countries, $1,020,922. 

Jixp(/rts. — To the United States, $224,294; to all other countries, 
$37,678; total exports, $261,972. 

MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 

The manufacturing industries of Brockville do not appear to increase 
in numbers. 

There is an iron-working establishment that employs 340 hands, 
and is doing a good business. It manufactures stoves, ranges, fur- 
naces, housenoldand builders' hardware, pumps and plumbers^ goods, 
wrought-steel butts and hinges, cast-steel hammers, sledges, hatchets 
and axes, school furniture, clothes wringers, carpet sweepers, meat 
choppers, lawn mowers and rakes, blacksmith's tools and jackscrews. 
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The trade is mostly domestic. The raw material is from Canada, 
Great Britain, and the United States; coal and coke all from the 
United States. 

The Canada Carriage Company manufactures high-grade carriages, 
buggies, and cutters. Output for the last year was 9,000 carriages 
and buggies, and 4,000 sleighs and cutters. Sales largely domestic 
and rapidly increasing. Employ 300 hands. Pay roll about $3,000 
per week. Eaw material used is about equally divided between prod- 
ucts of Canada and the United States. 

The Ontario Glove Works are manufacturers of gloves, mitts, and 
suspenders. Sales entirely domestic. Annual output, about $200,000. 
Employ 200 hands. Import material from Great Britain and the United 
States, mostly from the United States. 

The Union Hat Works is a new industry. Sales entirely domestic. 
Annual output, about $100,000. Employ about 100 hands. Import 
all material from Great Britain, chiefly, and the United States. 

The dairy interests of Canada are increasing annually. The Brock- 
ville Cheese Board is the largest in Canada, and the prices paid by said 
board control throughout Canada. The number of boxes of cheese sold 
in this district for the last fiscal year was 322,000, valued at $2,900,000. 
The cheese industry is the largest industry in Canada, and the output 
is enormous. 

E. S. HoTCHKiss, Cormd. 

BKOGKYiiiLE, Ontakio, November W^ 1903. 



GTTEIiPH. 

(From United Stetos CoB8al Daly, Gaelph, Oatario.) 
IMPROVEMENTS IN GUELPH. 

Guelph, which is the county. seat of Wellington County, is going 
ahead. The introduction of sewers (a long-felt want), the improvement 
of the thoroughfares of the city and suburban country, the building of 
a new post-office, which includes customs and excise offices, are all appre- 
ciated improvements. 

Guelph is the seat of the Ontario Agricultural College, which has a 
high reputation for the thorough teaching of practical and theoretical 
farming in all its branches, including dairying, bacteriology, biology, 
and veterinary. At present there is under completion a building for 
the teaching of domestic science, for which purpose $200,000 has oeen 

f)resented by Sir William Macdonald, of Montreal. This vear a $50,000 
ibrary was opened, the gift of Mr. George Massey, of the Massey- 
Harris Company, the largest manufacturers of agricultural implements 
in C^ada. 

industrial establishments. 

Though there are manufactured in Guelph pianos, organs, sewing 
machines, cream separators, and a few agricultural implements, few of 
tbesd ever reach the United States, the market for them being Canada 
or the British colonies. 
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A factory for the manufacture of iron pipe has been built by the 
Page-He rsey Iron and Tube Company (Limited), of Cohoes, N. x., at 
a cost of $75,000. As there are but two factories of the kind in Canada, 
they have a large demand for their output, which amounts to about 
30 tons per day, and I understand that the size of the plant will shortiy 
be increased, so that they will be able to manufacture their own skelp, 
all of which is now imported from Scotland, Germany, and the United 
States. 

TRADE RETURNS. 

Owing to the fact that the returns are classified and tabulated at 
Ottawa, the only oflScial statement of the Canadian customs at this port 
is the total yearly returns of customs duties received, which this year 
amount to f 120,276, being an increase of $7,033 over those for the year 
ended June 80, 1902. 

The exports to the United States declared at the consulate, in ship- 
ments exceeding $100 in value, amount to $137,224.84 for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1903, being an increase of $65,449.96 over 1902. 
Great quantities of turnips are annually shipped from this port, the 
value of which is never declared, as a box car can not contain $100 
worth at the ruling prices f.o.b. Guelph. 

Charles N. Dalt, Consul. 

Guelph, Canada, September 16^ 1903. 



HAMTLTON. 

(FroM United Stetes CobbuI Shepard, HamntOB, Oniurlo.) 
COMMERCLA.L RETURNS. 

The total imports at Hamilton during the year ended June 30, 1903, 
were valued at $8,424,394, of which $6,774,241 were from the United 
States. 

The receipts for customs duties were $1,052,593.42, an increase of 
$212,715.80 over those of 1902. 

The declared exports to the United States from this consular dis- 
trict (in shipments exceeding $100 each in value) amounted to 
$708,778.63, an increase of $81,424.21 over those of 1902. 

INDUSTRLiL CONDITIONS AND OPPORTUNITIES. 

1 have heretofore reported on the leading industries of this city in 
detail, and can only supplement those reports by saying that man^' of 
the factories have been compelled to largely increase their facilities 
during the last two years to supply the demand for their products. 
The past year has been a prosperous one in Hamilton, there bein^ 
work for every man and woman willing to work, and the wages paia 
have been fair enough to prevent any serious strikes or lockouts. 

American capital and enterprise is not only welcomed, but eagerly 
sought for, ana a recent publication of trade and manufactunng calls 
attention in a display page to the advantages of the district for invest- 
ment as follows: 
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(1^ Hamilton is the manufacturing and industrial center of Canada. 

(2) Electric power for manufacturing purposes is cheaper in Hamilton ttian any- 
where else in Canada. 

(3) Hamilton has bej^ter transportation facilities, by rail and water, than any 
other C^madiau center. 

(4) Hamilton has more to offer to the manufacturer in large advantages and special 
Inancements than any other place in Canada. 

(5) Hamilton is to-day the only city in the world that can show in its list of 
manufacturing industries no less than nine Canadian branch works of the greatest 
industrial concerns in the world. Here they are: 

1. International Harvester Company. 

2. Westinghouse Air Brake and £lectric and Manufacturing companies. 

3. Otis Elevator Company. 

4. American Screw Compnay. 

5. Norton Can Manufacturing Company. 

6. American Car and Foundry Company. 

7. United States Steel Corporation and American Steel and Wire Company. 

8. International Silver Plate Company and the Meriden Britannia Company. 

9. Swift Packing Company and Anderson-Fowler Company. 

FBUIT GROWING. 

The apple crop for the Niagara district, 50 miles long and an aver- 
age of 10 miles wide, is estimated this year at 250,000 barrels. As 
each barrel contains 3 bushels, the gross yield is 750,000 bushels. The 
grower is getting an average of $2 per barrel, which brings into the 
district half a million dollars for apples alone. Next to apples the 
pear is the most profitable crop. Peaches and plums are not so valu- 
able, for while the finest varieties are raised, they are not exported. 
The scarcity of berry pickers during the season of small fruits is often 
a great loss to the growers, but even then the raising of fruit is the 
most profitable of any branch of farming. The men engaged in it 
throughout this district are well to do, live in the better class of homes, 
and their farms are worth from $300 to $500 an acre, according to the 
value of the fruit to which they are planted. The farms range rrom 20 
to 150 acres each. The great Nortnwest, in the Dominion of Canada, 
has not the climate for fruit growing, therefore as that country 
increases in population a demand is created which this district can in 
Dart supply, but the foreign market will always be the most profitable, 
for a barrel of apples can be landed at Liverpool at about the same 
cost for freight as it can be sent to Manitoba. 

LACK OF COLD STORAGE FACILITIES. 

What is remarkable in a great fruit-growing district like this, there 
is not a cold-storage house nearer than Toronto, 40 miles away, on the 
north side of Lake Ontario. In the Dominion of Canada there are 
but three cold-storage houses, two in Montreal and one in Toronto, 
and if the fruit growers want to hold their apples or pears for a 
better market they are compelled to ship them to Toronto or Montreal, 
the latter city being 300 miles distant. A cold-storage house in Ham- 
ilton would largely increase the value of apples, pears, and grapes, for 
they would command high prices during tne winter months. 

Jas. M. Shepard, Consul. 
Hamu-ton, Canada, October^ 30^ 1903, 
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ORIIililA. 

(From United Stoles CobbuI Wakelleld, OrllUa, Oatorlo.) 

CONDITIONS IN THE DISTRICT. 

Generally speaking, the trade conditions existing throughout this 
district could not be better; wages are good and the demand for labor 
at present exceeds the supply. Lumbermen are finding it difficult to 

Erocure men for the camps although offering more pay than ever 
efore; as a result the cut will not fe as large this year as in the past 
two or three years. 
The railways have been taxed to the limit with freight the greater 

Eart of the past year and during the summer passenger traffic was very 
eavy. Thousands of Americans visit Ontario for the summer holidays 
and the number is increasing from year to year; numbers of them 
own sununer homes here. 

New industries are being established at many points in the district, 
and in a majority of cases the promoters have received substantial 
encouragement from the locality interested in the form of a bonus, a 
loan, free site for building, or exemption from taxes. 

Farming is very profitaJble in the better sections, prices for farm 
products having been very good for the past few years. 

The cost of living has increased fully 50 per cent in this particular 
locality during the past three or four years; though rents have been 
nearly doubled, to-day it is practically impossible to secure a house 
of any description in Orillia, and prices for all local food products have 
been advanced materially. 

The land opened by the Temiscamingue and Northern Ontario Rail- 
way is being rapidly taken up, and there are now three or four thriving 
towns on or near Lake Temiscamingue. The soil is reported to be 
rich and the climate in summer is very good, but severe in winter. 

During the past year the Dominion government has improved the 
navigation in Lakes Simcoe and CJouchiching by dredging, and also 
erected a wharf at an outlay of $7,000. 

At Midland the harbor required but very little attention. This 
harbor is one of the best on the Great Lakes, having a mean draft of 
over 20 feet; it is easy to navigate and is sheltered in every direction. 

In Orillia $25,000 has been expended in laying about 9 miles of 
granolithic walks during the past season. 

DETAILS OF COMMERCE. 

Exports to the United States have not differed from former years 
to any appreciable extent, but exports to Great Britain from this dis- 
trict have increased. These exports consist of lumber, bacon, wheat, 
flour, corn, poultry, butter, eggs, and apples. The principal exports 
to otner countries have been lumber to South America; lumber, bacon, 
and flour to South Africa, and bacon to Germany. 

Imports from the United States show a steady increase in volume, 
and give general satisfaction. 

Commercial travelers from the United States are doing well, and 
undoubtedly the trade thus represented is double what it would have 
been if only represented by jobbers in the larger cities. 
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American-made harvesting machinery and agricultural implements 
give splendid satisfaction. Three or four of the largest American 
manufacturers have established branch plants in Caimda, and next 
season these branches will be in full operation. 

LUMBEB INDUSTRY. 

The lumber industry in this district is the most important in Ontario. 
With the single exception of the Ottawa district, this district produces 
by far the largest amount. No new mills have been erected of an}' 
consequence and prices are oflf a little from last year. The demand 
from the United States is not nearly so great as it was last year, but 
the South American, West Indian, and South African trade is a little 
better. The condition of the lumber market in the United States is a 
great factor in determining prices in the Canadian lumber market. 
Shipments by water from the Georgian Bay ports have increased very 
materially since the abolition of tolk on Canadian canals. 

The total output of mills on the Georgian Bay, and on the lines of 
the Grand Trunk Railway and the Canadian Pacific Eailway, in this 
district, will be about 360,000,000 feet, against 415,000,000 feet last 
year. The output exclusively from this district will be 265,000,000 
ieet; some operators think tnat 310,000,000 feet will be the output, 
but 1 think the iSgures given will be fairly correct. Wages are a little 
higher than last year, food costs more, the money market is stringent, 
and, in consequence, bankers are advising operators to curtail the cut. 

Twenty -five townships of pine timber limits in the Temiscamingue 
district, directly north of North Bay on the Temiscamingue and North- 
ern Ontario Railway, are to be sold by the Ontario government at 
public auction in the city of Toronto on the 9th of December. A 
number of American films have had men viewing the limits and will 
most probably purchase some of them. 

Birch and ash are manufactured and exported quite extensively to 
the United States. Hemlock, oak, elm, and red pine are all used 
locally. Pickets, pine and cedar shingles, and staves and laths are . 
exported. 

MINES AND MINING. 

The Sudbury district contains some of the richest deposits of nickel 
to be found in the world, according to expert opinion. This industry 
will assume large proportions during the next few years, according to 
present indications. 

For some time past the Canadian Copper Company's plant has not 
been in full operation, but new works are in course of construction, to 
cost $1,000,000; they are to be completed next year, and the output 
will be largely increased. In Aprl, 1902, the International NicKcl 
Company, of New York, bought the controlling interest in the Cana- 
dian Copper Company at Sudbury. The new plant will have enor- 
mous trestle bins, with a capacity of 20,000 tons, and the new furnaces 
will have a capacity of 500 to 600 tons per day each. The material to 
be smelted will be brought to the furnaces in small cars drawn by 
electric locomotives. The plant will be operated bv electricity gener- 
ated from a central steam plant. The engines and boiler equipment 
will all be of the latest designs. 
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The Mond Nickel mine is to close indefinitely on November 1, and 
the Gertrude mine closed at the time of the collapse of the "Soo" 
industries. The Canadian Copper Company is thus the only one in 
operation. 

In Hutton Township, 25 miles north of Sudbury, there are very rich 
deposits of iron ore, all, or nearly all, owned by Americans. 

New discoveries are continually being made of valuable deposits of 
iron and nickel, but none are yet being worked. Coal has been found 
in the locality, but the quality is poor; none that could be used profit- 
ably has yet bKsen found. 

RAILWAYS AND CANALS. 

More than a dozen different lines of railways have been projected, 
and charters obt^ned in most instances, but few have materialized. 
The Manitoulin and North Shore Railway, the construction of which 
was commenced more than two years ago, has not proceeded very rap- 
idly; only about 20 miles have been constructed, and operations for the 
present have ceased. 

The Temiscamingue and Northern Ontario Railway is about one-half 
completed, and the work is progressing very favorably. This is a gov- 
ernment road, constructed and to be operated by the Province of 
Ontario. To provide for construction thirty-year 3i per cent gold 
bonds have been issued for $2,750,000, guaranteed by the province. 
To provide for the redemption of the bonds 20,000 acres of land for 
each mile of the road will be set aside, and as fast as sold the proceeds 
will be used to form a sinking fund. The road is to extend from North 
Bay to Lake Temiscamingue, 110 miles; 50 miles have been completed 
and 65 miles will be completed this year. The road will run through 
a fine white pine timber belt and will open up some of the best farm- 
ing land in Ontario. The provincial surveyors are now at work north 
of Lake Temroc to ascertain the feasibility of extending the line 100 
miles north from the Lake Temiscamingue terminus, to connect with 
. the proposed Grand Trunk Pacific. 

Charters have been granted for the construction of luilroads from 
Toronto to Sudbury, rarry Sound to Sudburj^, and a short line down 
the Magnetawan River, connecting with the northern division of the 
Grand Trunk Railway at Burks Falls. The surveys are the only work 
that has been done on any of them. 

The train service on the Northern and Midland division of the Grand 
Trunk Railway is excellent. The freight has taxed the resources of 
the road to the utmost. 

Work on the Trent Valley Canal is not progressing very rapidlv, 
and no information is obtainable as to the time it is expected to fee 
completed; at the present rate of construction it will be several years. 
The proposed French River Canal, which was to shorten the distance 
between the upper lakes and Montreal by 300 miles, has been aban- 
doned as impracticable at present. 

PULP AND PAPER MANUFACTUBING. 

The Spanish River Pulp and Paper Company has not yet begun 
operations, as the plant is not completed. If nothing develops to 
cause further delay, the plant will be operating in May or June, 1904. 
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The construction of the power dam, with its connections, has been the 
principal cause of delay. The comoany expect to manufacture 100 
tons per day of mechanical pulp, ana if as successful as anticipated, 
later to manufacture paper on a large scale: $750,000 has already been 
expended on the plant and machinery, and at least $100,000 will be 
required for completion. Machinery from the United States to the 
value of $125,000 nas already been installed. Last season the amount 
of pulp wood taken out was 12,000 cords, to be increased this year to 
25,000 cords. Only the work on the power dam remains to complete 
the plant The dam will develop 10,000 horsepower, to be increased 
to 12,500. Offers have been received by the hnn to contract for the 
entire output at good figures. 

The Sturgeon Falls Pulp and Paper Company is just about begin- 
ning operations. It will manufacture 40 tons of pulp and 50 ^ns 
of paper; 30 per cent or 35 per cent of the paper wul be exported to 
the United States. The affairs of this concern were tied up several 
years by litigation, but everything has been adjusted and pi^t on- a 
staple basis. 

The pulp mill which was to be erected at North Bay has not mate- 
rializea, and apparently the project has been dropped. 

Possibilities for the manufacture of wood pulp in northern Ontario 
are boundless; there is an abundance of water power in every direc- 
tion and the supply of pulp wood is inexhaustible, and should the two 
concerns above mentioned be successful, it is safe to prophesy that a 
large number of pulp and paper mills will be establisned in the next 
few years in this locality. 

MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURES. 

The iron furnaces at Midland are doin^ a large business. The out- 
put is about 50,000 tons of pig iron annually. Iron ore and coke are 
imported in large quantities. All the coke used in the district is 
imported from Pennsylvania. 

There are over 100 sawmills in this district, all in operation. 

The manufacture of carriages is a very important inaustry in Orillia. 
The Tudhope Carriage Company has increased its production about 15 
per cent the past year, and now the output will reach about 9,000 
vehicles and 8,600 cutters and sleighs. The company emploj^s more 
than 300 men and the works have been in full operation without a 
shut-down for over seven years. The greater part of the materials 
for their manufacture is imported direct from the United ^States. 

The Dominion Wrought Iron Wheel Company is a new institution 
in Orillia, having recenuy moved here from Toronto. The output at 
present consists of 20 sets of wheels per day and 1,000 farm wagons 
annually. This output is to be doubled during the next six months. 
The wheel sets are of wrought iron, with tires from 4 to 10 inches in 
width. They are proving very popular with the farmers, and should 
make for better roads if generally used. The only vehicle manufac- 
tured at present is the farm wagon; other heavy wagons will be con- 
structed in the near future. 

The Standard Chemical Company, at Longford Mills, employs 36 
men at the works and a large number taking out the wood. The 
capacity of this plant has just been increased about 40 per cent. Fifty 

H. Doc. 722, 58-2, vol 2 6 
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cords of wood per day are used, producing 90,000 gallons of wood 
alcohol, 675,000 Dushels of charcoal, and 2,1W,000 pounds of acetate of 
lime. Prices at the mill are: Wood alcohol, 60 cents per gallon; char- 
coal, 10 cents per bushel; acetate of lime, 1 cent per pound. This is 
one of three plants owned by the company, and they are increasing 
the output each year. 

Anotner new industry is the Fader Screwless Knob Company, 
formed for the purpose of manufacturing screwless door knobs, under 

Eatents. The builaing is complete, and some machinery is in place, 
ut manuf actttrin^ will hardly beffin before March or April of 1904. 

The Specialty Company, manufacturing wooden trays and rings, 
small pails, wood veneer, etc., is again in operation after a brief shut- 
down. This industry has not been very successful, the competition 
being so keen that conditions must be favorable as to stock, labor, and 
ability to market the product cheaply and speedily to insure profitable 
operation. 

The furniture factory employs about 50 men, and has doubled its 
output of a year ago. Low-priced goods only are manufactured. 

The town of Gravenhurst recently passed a by-law to loan $10,000 
for ten years, furnish a free site, and exempt from taxes for a term of 
years a Ifurniture factory to employ 50 men and to be in full operation 
at least two hundred days in the year. 

The problem of the manufacture of peat at a cost to make the busi- 
ness profitable has apparentlv been solved by Mr. Alex. Dobson, of 
Beaverton, a town about 20 miles below Orillia, on the Midland division 
of the Grand Trunk Railway. He is manufacturing on quite a large 
scale, and is disposing of all he can produce very readily. His proc- 
esses are new and very interesting, and I am preparing a special 
report on the subject. 

W hile only the most important industries have been mentioned, they 
will show the activity which prevails throughout the district. If the 
condition of the money market was more satisfactory, the new industries 
and enlargement of those already established would be correspond- 
ingly greater. 

LINEN MANUFACTURING. 

An industry^ entirelv new to Canada is to be established in this 
district. A mill for the manufacture of linen is in process of con- 
struction at Bracebridge, and another mill will probaoly be built in 
Orillia. At Bracebridge (35 miles north of Orillia) the building is 
about half completed; the plant is to be in operation in March. The 
town guarantees bonds to the amount of ^50,000, exemption from 
taxes lor ten years, and will furnish power for ^12. 50 per horsepower 
per annum for ten hours a day. The company guarantees to employ 
100 hands. They will manufacture linen from yam imported from 
England. The company is capitalized at $250,000; the plant is esti- 
mated to cost $100,000. The plant projectea for Orillia is to cost 
$150,000, and to employ not fewer than 100 hands for not less than 
two nundred days each year for at least ten years; to take from 100 to 
300 horsepower at $16 per year per horsepower; to pay taxes on an 
assessment of $10,000, and to begin work on the plant within six 
months. In return the town guarantees the bonds of the companv for 
one-third of the amount actually Hpent in the construction of the plant, 
said bonds not to exceed $50,000; also to provide a free site of 5 acres 
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for buildings and to give a fixed assessment of $10,000. No steps have 
been taken toward tne construction of the plant, although the by-law 
containing the provisions before mentioned was passed by an over- 
whelming majority on September 21. If present plans carry, it is 
proposed tp ^ow flax for the use of the mill in this locality. Flax is 
grown to Quite an extent at present, but the seed is the only portion 
used; the nber is said to be quite equal to that grown in Ireland. To 
most business men here these industries appear to be experimental. 
As soon as they are in operation further report will be maae. 

AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS. 

As a &rming community this can pot be compared with some other 
sections of Ontario. There are tracts of rocky territory north of 
Orillia which are absolutely unproductive; on the other hand, there are 

Slendid farms in this immediate vicinity and good farming land in 
e new district just being opened up, and in and about xemisca- 
mingue. In the mineral felt about Sudbury none of the land I have 
seen is suitable for farming, but might possibly be suitable for grazing. 

One fact presents itself to every observer, viz, the farmer of Ontario 
demands the best in agricultural and harvesting machines, and is per- 
feetlv willing to pay tne price. The number of high-grade machines 
tiiatliave been sold here this year exceeds last year's sales twofold. 
As before stated, owing to the establishment of Canadian branches by 
the principal United ^tes manufacturers, these articles will be sup- 
plied locally next year. 

The principal crop is grain, but all the vegetables of the Temperate 
Zone tnrive here and nearlv all fruits. The apple crop is an important 
crop with the Canadian farmer, and the export trade is large and 
rapidly increasing. Butter, eg^, and poultry are exported to the 
English market in larger quantities each year. Prices this year are 
sli^tly above those of last year. The excellent cold-storage plants 
here, combined with modern refrigerator cars, make the exportation 
of such products easy and profitable. 

A few carloads of lambs are exported to the United States, and an 
occasional car of cattle. The demand for stockers for ranches in the 
Canadian Northwest has advanced prices in the cattle trade. 

Generally speaking, the condition of the farmer in this section is 
most satisfactory. 



E. A. Wakefield, Consul, 



Orillia, Ontario, October 27, 1903. 



OTTAWA. 

(FroM Ualted gUtes Consol-tieBeral Foiter, OIUws, OHtario.) 

TRADE AND INDUSTRIES IN THE OTTAWA DISTRICT. 

Business for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1903, in the Ottawa con- 
sular district, which includes the Arnprior agency, has, like that of 
the rest of the Dominion of Canaaa, been highly prosperous. 
Undoubtedly more white-pme lumber is cut and shipped from this 
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district than from any other equal territory in North America, conse- 
auently lumber exports form the principal item for certification at 
tnis office and agency. 

So far as ascertained bj^ consular certificates at this office, out of a 
total value of white-pine lumber of $1,558,637, $937,120 was shipped 
to New York State and $447,103 to the New England States. Lumber 

f)rices liave been well maintained during the past year, and the outr 
ook for the coming season is considered excellent. Many mills have 
already sold their entire cut, one concern having disposed, it is said, 
of 60,000,000 feet to a large exporter. 

Other enterprises in this district worthy of mention are the Inter- 
national Portland Cement Company, whicli is erecting a large plant in 
Hull, Quebec, which, it is claimed, will have a capacity equal to that 
of any of the large cement plants in Canada or the United States, and 
which is capitalized at $1,000,000. In this connection it may be inter- 
esting to note that the production of cement in Canada during the cal- 
endar year 1901 was 450,394 barrels; in 1902 the production had 
increased to 718,994 barrels. The importation of Portland cement 
into Canada during the fiscal year 1903 amounted to $868,131, which 
came from the following countries: Great Britain, $187,572; United 
States, $305,775; Belgium, $244,633; all other countries, $130,157. 

At Arnprior the production of corundum has increased from $1,372 
in 1901 to $13,623 in 1902, and to $33,914 in 1903. 

The available water power in the immediate vicinity of Ottawa for 
manufacturing purposes is very great, and it is safe to say that few 
cities are better situated in this resj)ect for industrial development. 
At present about 50,000 horsepower is used, while over 200,000 addi- 
tional horsepower is obtainable within 4 miles of Ottawa. Power is 
sold here at about $15 per horsepower per annum. 



TRADE WITH THE UNFTED STATES. 
EXPORTS. 



The exports certified at this consulate-general during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1903, aggregated $2,463,688, and are smnmarized as 
follows: 



Articles. 



Emierants' effects. . 

Graphite 

Hides, cattle 

Lath 

Lambs 

Lumber: 

Spruce 

Red pine 

White pine 

All other kinds 
Mica 



Value. 



18, 
70. 
90, 
18, 

77, 

26, 

1,568, 

40, 

148, 



784.25 
136.19 
490.03 
868,14 
391.43 

017.36 
117.79 
537.45 
026.15 
885.85 



Articles. 



Pickets 

Returned American goods 

Railway ties 

Skins, calf , 

Shingles 

Telegraph poles 

Wood pulp, ground , 

All other articles , 

Total 



Value. 



$81, 867.40 
46,671.75 
23,274.86 
15.863.99 
62,857.69 
18,907.89 

120,670.89 
82,829.93 



2,468,688.04 
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IMPOBTS. 



The following statement shows the imports at Ottawa from the 
United States during the year ended June 30, 1903: 



Articles. 



Value. 



Articles. 



Value. 



DUTIABLB eOODS. 

Animals (bones) 

Books 

INwters 

Music 

Chromos 

BcBflB, manufactures of 

Breadsttuffs 

Bnuhes 

Buttons 

Railway care, parts of 

Wbeelbarrows and tracks 

Bicycles, and parts of 

Portland cement 

Clocks 

Gosl, bituminous 

Ooflee, green 

Collars 

Cofsets 

Gotten manufactures: 

Printed or colored 

• Shirts 

Clothing 

Drening for shoes 

Earthenware tiles 

Electric-light carbons 

Electric apparatus 

JElectric motors 

Express parcels 

Flowers, artificial 

Tots and dolls 

Indurated fiber ware 

Oysters, bulk 

Fruit: 

Prunes 

Raisins 

Strawberries 

Cranberries 

Oranges 

Peaches 

Furniture 

Fur skins 

Glass and table ware 

Lamp shades, globes, etc 

Electroplated ware 

Hata: 

Felt, etc 

Straw, etc 

Ink: 

Writing 

Printing 

Harrestera 

Hone rakes 

Mowing machines 

PIOWB 

Agricoltural implements, parts of . . 

Chain, iron 

Steam engines and boUers 

Shafting 

Iron fittings 

Hardware 

Pig iron... 

I/)cka 

Portable machines 

Typewriters 

Sewing machines 

Machinery, wholly or in part of Iron 
Mold boards 

Pumps 

Railway rails, etc 

Rolled angles 

Rolled strips 

Stoves, and pans of 

Boiler tubes 

£iitmeJedand boUow ware 



DUTIABLB Goooe— continued. 



K601 
12,014 
2,298 
2,447 
4,029 
6,977 
4,239 
1,281 
1,779 
49,258 
2,152 
8,746 
2,619 
1,042 
121, 102 
6,069 
2,897 
8,652 

8,863 

1,180 

1,451 

1,416 

2,524 

6,642 

68,697 

44,228 

87,412 

2,428 

2,287 

8,268 

5,514 

6,191 
4,734 
1,188 
1.164 

19,477 
2,281 

10,899 
6,284 
6,262 
2,664 
8,890 

13,564 
6,904 

1,875 
2,448 
65,216 
11,463 
27,610 
1,308 
84,686 
4,584 
5,098 
1,654 
2,566 
16,118 
88,848 
2,853 
14,590 
8,343 
5,604 
251,840 
17,948 
5,970 
12,266 
2, - 



Covered wire 

Ouns, rifles, etc / 

Steel bars 

Saws 

Tools 

Articles of iron or steel 

Jewelry 

Boots and shoes 

Machine card clothing 

Marble: 

Sawn only 

Manufactures of 

Gas fixtures 

Lamps, lanterns, etc 

Nickel-plated ware 

Mineral water 

Musical Instruments^ 

Gabinetorgans 

Pianofortes 

Another 

Coal oil.... 

Products of petroleum 

Grade petroleum 

Oils: 

Linseed 

Vegetable 

Optical and photographic instruments 

Colors, dry 

Mixed paintB 

Envelopes 

Wallpaper 

Pen holders, etc 

Pictures and photograph frames 

Pickles 

Plates, engraved 

IMnting presses 

Canned meats 

Canned soups 

Porkln barrels 

Ribbons 

Sausage casings 

Seeds in bulk 

Silk clothing 

Roofing slate 

Soap: 

Xaundry 

Toilet 

Spices 

Starch 

Stone, rough 

Grindstones 

Molasses 

Confectionery 

Tinware 

Pishing tackle 

Turpentine 

Varnish 

Potatoes 

Vegetables in cans 

Webbing 

Moldings 

Manufactures of wood 

Lumber, dressed .* 

Wood pulp 

Wool clothing 

Wool fabrics 

All other articles 



6,525 
2,613 
6,780 



Total dutiable imports from U.S. 

Total dutiable imports from 

all other countries 



Total from all countries . 



86,486 
6,056 

25,840 
4,378 
9,984 

29,784 
6,418 

82,113 
4,099 

8,186 
2,417 
4,824 
8,186 
3,109 
1,476 

1,542 
12,713 

2,437 
64,406 

2,989 

4,246 

10,302 
3,608 
1,268 
5,492 
1,916 
1,095 
8,001 
1,946 
1,983 
1,649 
4,652 
9,527 
2,539 
2,695 
104,461 
8,315 
2,629 

11,073 
1,382 
2,164 

1,613 
1.388 
1,968 
1,346 
3,293 
1.615 
1,109 
1.878 
1,176 
1,147 
2,584 
1,149 
1,865 
l,8t*5 
1,557 
2,357 

11.132 
4,740 
4,168 
4,320 

12, 467 
239,603 



1,743,551 
705,993 



2,449,544 
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Articles. 



Value. 



Articles. 



Value. 



FREB GOODS. 

Anthracite coal 

Gravels 

Phosphate rock 

Diamonds, unset 

Hickory spokes 

Fence posts and railway ties 

Cherry, chestnut, and hickory 

Oak 

Pitch pine ♦ 

Wood for fuel 

White ash 

Timber and lumber, sawed 

Horses for breeding purposes 

Horses for exhibition 

Fur skins 

Rennet 

Wool 

Broom com 

Florist stock, palms, bulbs 

Bananas 

Pineapples 

Indian com 

Tobacco 

Artificial limbs ^ 

Church bells 

Binder twine 

Bibles, prayer books, etc 

Books, not printed or reprinted in 

Canada 

Books on science 

Firebrick 

Coke 

Cotton waste 

Cotton wool 

Chemicals, etc.: 

Alazarine 

Alum 

Sulphate of alumina 

Aniline dyes 

Chloride of lime 



8401,026 

3,187 

18,245 

8,112 

1,471 

1,196 

8,773 

74,831 

43,523 

10,349 

6,971 

11,988 

11,358 

28,149 

19,660 

8,658 

27,443 

4,232 

1,535 

42,214 

6,005 

20,423 

6,099 

1,806 

1,755 

57,079 

2,569 

2,799 
1,115 
8,919 

15,919 
9,854 

15,874 

1,857 
18,689 
1,528 
8,085 
1,284 



TREE GOODS— oontinued. 

Chemicals, etc.— Continued. 

Extract of logwood 

Chloride of potash 

Nitrate of soda 

Sal soda 

Junk, old 

Brass in sheets and plate 

Cream separators 

Mining machinery 

Ribs of brass, iron, or steel 

Steel for saws 

Steel springs for surgical trusses 

Barbed fencing wire 

Galvanized iron 

Nails 

Pitch and tar (pine) 

Rags 

Surgical instmments 

Paintings 

Settlers' effects 

Army and navy goods 

Articles for Dominion government... 

A rticles for officials 

Articles produced in Canada and re- 

tumea 

All other articles 



Total free imports from United 
States 

Total free imports from all other 
countries 



Total from all countries 

Total imports, free and dutiable: 

From the United States 

From all other countries. . . 



Total. 



11,247 
1,642 

11,284 
1,060 
4.661 
b,9SS 
9,896 
8,506 
1,782 
7,602 
1,461 

88.708 
8.965 
2.046 
1,066 
4,378 
3,609 
1,681 

51,881 
1,012 

135,606 
3,555 

10,649 
24,886 



1,216,457 
466,172 



2,959.006 
1,172,165 



4,131,178 



John G. Fosteb, Oansiel' General. 
Ottawa, Ontario, October 30^ 1903. 



PORT SARNIA. 
(From Ualted States Counl McMIUan, Port Samla, OHtarlo.) 

THE ST. GLAIB TUNNEL. 



Port Sarnia, situated on the St. Clair River, 1 mile from l^ake Huron, 
opposite Port Huron, Mich., is called the '"Tunnel City" on account 
of the St. Clair tunnel, which unites it with Port Huron, Mich. 

The St. Clair tunnel is the largest submarine tunnel in the world. 
It was built and is owned and operated by the Grand Trunk llailroad 
Company. The tunnel was begun in September, 1888, and finished 
for freignt traffic in October, 1901, and for passenger traffic in Decem- 
ber, 1901. The length of the tunnel proper is 6,025 feet; length of 
approaches, 5,603 feet; total, 11,628 feet, or over 2 miles; diameter 
oif tunnel, 19 feet 10 inches. In its construction 50,000,000 pounds of 
iron were used. The engines used in the tunnel weigh 100 tons each, 
have ten driving wheels, l)oilers of 74 inches in diameter; fire boxes, 
122i inches by 42^ inches; cylinders, 22^ inches, and 28-inch stroke. 
The tunnel has a capacity of 4,000 cars per day. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRIES IN PORT 8ARNIA. 

American capital is largely represented in the manufacturing inter- 
ests of this city, of which the following are some of the most important: 

The Cleveland-Sarnia Saw Mill (5)mpany (Limited), whicn has a 
capacity of 150,000 feet every ten hours. Timber to supply the mill 
is cut in the Georgian Bay district and rafted from the mouth of the 
Spanish River. Employed in the woods and mill are 550 men; 200 
men in the mill for a period of nine months and 350 men in the woods 
for eight months. The average monthly pay roll, covering the entire 
twelve months, is $14,000. About 90 per cent of the output is exported 
to the United States. The Samia Bay Mills, operated by the Edmuned 
Hall estate, of Detroit, Mich. ; daily caMcity of mill,^ 150,000 feet; 
supplied by timber cut in the Georgian Bay district, and rafted from 
the mouth of Spanish River. Number of men employed at mUl, 150; 
employed in the woods, 200. About 75 per cent oi output is exported 
to the United States. A salt block in connection with the mill has a 
capacity of from 250 to 300 barrels per day, the product of which is 
all sold in Canada. 

The Port Huron Thresher and Engine Works, employing about 150 
men, manufactures nearly every kind of machinery used by farmers. 
The opening up of the great Northwest, in Ontario, is furnishing 
this company with an excellent market for their goods. 

G. A. Crosby & Co., manufacturers of presses, dies, sheets, and 
metal machinery, employ about 150 men, ana ship goods nearly all over 
the world. 

CANADIAN INDUSTBIES IN PORT SABNIA. 

Some of the other industries of Port Sarnia (Canadian) are: 
The Imperial Oil Works, one of the most complete refineries in the 
world, employing about 500 men, and furnished with crude oil. from 
the oil fields of Fetrolia and Oil Springs, piped about 20 miles. Nearly 
every article produced from petroleum is manufactured at this plant. 
Laughead Hub and Spoke Factory; Doherty Stove Works; Goodi- 
son Thresher Works; several Imnber yards, sash and planing mills, and 
woolen and flour mills; two elevators, having a capacity of 750,000 
bushels, with bins for 500,000 bushels, owned oy stock companies. 

AGBICULTtJRE, BAILBOAD6, AND CX>MMERGE. 

This is largely an agricultural district. Hay, oats, barley, potatoes, 
peas, and beans' being the principal crojjs. Stock raising and cheese 
and butter making are the chief industries of the farmer. Never in 
the history of Canada has the farming outlook been as promising as at 
present. 

Sarnia has three railroads entering the city, the Grand Trunk, the 
Flint and Pere Marquette, and the I^ke Erie and Detroit River, with 
prospects of two more, the Michigan Central and Canadian Pacific. 
This, with the transportation furnished by the Great Lakes and rivers, 
make it one of the best shipping points in Canada. 

All import returns are tabulated at Ottawa from monthly returns 
fumishea by the collectors of customs at the various portS; As given 
by the collector of customs here, the imports at Port Sarnia — all from 
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the United States — for the year ended June 80, 1903, were as follows: 
Dutiable imports, $1,682,178; free goods, $467,055; total, $2,039,233, 
an increase of $668,778 as compared with the presceding year. The 
exports to the United States durinff the year ended June 30, 1903, 
amounted to $904,023, of which lumber constituted $725,498. 

OPPOBTUNmr FOR AMERICAN INVESTMENT. 

This country is not traversed by electric roads to the same extent 
as in the United States. An excellent opportunity, in my opinion, 
presents itself for some company to build a road from here to the 
Beaches, on Lake Huron; from there to Petrolia, an inland town of 
10,000; and back to Sarnia via Corunna, a distance of about 40 miles, 
TOssing through several villages and the best farming country in 
Canada. No grading necessary and no streams to bridge. Such a 
line would, I felieve, be a good paying investment. 

Nbal McMillan, Ccmsul. 

Port Sarnia, Ontario, October 7, 1903. 



SAUIiT STE. MARIE. 

(FroM Ualtod StatM €<MBM«reiftl Agtmt Shotti, Samlt Ste. Marie, Oaterio.) 

GENERAL CONDITIONS. 

The commercial and industrial conditions of this district for tiie 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1903, have continued about the same in 
activity and volume as during the previous year. On the whole, 1903 
was a very prosperous year. The few new enterprises entered into 
were mostly in mining and lumbering interests, and these, as in most 
of the older enterprises, are being financed by American capitalists. 

Railroad building has practically been at a standstill during the year 
in this district. No new roads have been undertaken and those under 
way last year have advanced very little. Construction has entirely 
stopped at the present time. 

PULP MILLS. 

It would seem that the growing decrease in the supply of spruce 
and other pulp woods in the United States and their abundance in 
Canada woula eventually make the pulp industry of the Dominion 
very profitable, but so far it does not seem to have made much money, 
at least the mills in this district have not been an entire success. It is 
very doubtful if they have made any money for the investors. 

CONDITIONS IN THE MINING INDUSTRIES. 

Activity in^ mining industries has increased during the year. New 
finds of gold, iron, copper, or nickel are reported almost every day, new 
companies bein^ formed (almost exclusively American), and much 
money is being invested, yet the work of development has generally 
progressed very slowly, and only a few mines have been developed 
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safliciently to determine fully their value. This does not apply to the 
nickel mines of the Sudbury district, which have been sumcientlv 
developed to show perhaps the largest deposits of nickel in the world. 

Two iron mines nave been developed to the producing stage and 
are shown to have large deposits of high-grade ore, and are very valu- 
able. One gold mine, in the Michipicoton district, is producing bul- 
lion and has proven very valuable; several others are putting in mills 
and are expected to be producing bullion soon, while a large number 
are being developed with an equally good showing. 

One copper mine is producing ana ^ number of others are being 
developed. 

T^ken all round, it seems certain that the district will be a great 
mining center in the near future. 

The mining^ laws of the Province of Ontario make no discrimination 
between foreigners and Canadian citizens. Some criticism of these 
laws is made, principally by Canadians, claiming that they are not 
explicit enough, that too much is left to the discretion of the officers 
of the bureau of mines. My observation is that this discretion is 
exercised with rare fairness and justice. 

Products of mines were shipped to the United States through this 
oflSce as follows: 



Description. 


1901-2. 


1902-8. 


First 

quarter 

1903. 


Iron ore 


$657,098 
10,82S 


1841,972 
86,000 
28,900 


8252,879 


Oopper ore 




Qoid bullion 


11,800 









Geo. W. Shotts, Commercial Agent. 
Sault Stb. Marie, Ontario, October S6, 1903. 



WAIiliACEBURG. 

(FroB Valtod Stotet €<MBm«r«lal Ageat HolMet, Wftllaeebnrf, Oatarlo.) 

SITUATION AND TRANSPORTATION ROUTES. 

This consular district extends from Dresden, 12 miles east of Wal- 
laceburg, to the town of Sombra, 12 miles west of Wallaceburg. 
Within the district are Dresden, Tupperville, Port Lambton, and 
Sombra, the last two being located on the St. Clair River, which fonns 
the international boundary from the foot of Lake Huron to the head 
of Lake St. Clair. 

The rail transportation facilities are afforded by the Lake Erie and 
Detroit Railway, which is now under the control of the Pere Mar- 
auette Railway of Michi^n. This road extends from Port Samia to 
St Thomas, and from Windsor east to the same point. It is reported 
that the Pere Marquette will soon complete running arrangements 
with either the Grand Trunk or the Michigan Central, from St. Thomas 
to Buffalo, which will give them an outlet for their through freight 
over the trunk lines east of Buffalo. Water transportation is down 
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the Sydenham River, from Dresden through Wallaceburg and into 
the St. Clair River, the Svdenham River teing navigable for boats 
drawing 12 feet of water from Dresden to the St. Clair River. Laree 
quantities of lumber and coal, as well as merchandise, are thus brought 
up the river for distribution at Wallaceburg, Dr^den, and other 
landings. 

TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

Exports. — ^The principal exppi-ts to the United States during the 
year ended June 30, 1903, were flax, $13,453; emigrants' effects, 
$6,158; logs, $5,157; beet seed, $453; tow, ^1,509; machinery, $451; 
staves, $11,422; cord wood, $1,357. American goods to the value of 
$13,052 were returned. 

In years past expHorts of staves for flour, sugar, and fruit barrels 
were in large quantities and of greater value than any other article, 
but the wood for such stock is nearly exhausted. The fruit crop of 
Canada has increased to such an extent and the consequent demand 
for cooperage stock is so great that a large proportion or the wood is 
consumed in Canada, manufacturers being able to obtain almost any 
price they choose to ask. 

Imports. — ^The principal imports from the United States are anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal, coke, harvesting machinery, soda ash, ground 
limestone, fire clay and tire brick, cement, nitrate of soda, binder twine, 
fence wire, crucibles for the glass factory, and, last year, machinery 
for two sugar factories in this district, valued at $500,000, which was 
admitted free of duty. The imports from the United States during 
the year ended June 30, 1903, exclusive of beet-sugar machinery, 
amounted to over $150,000, on which duties of over $25,000 were col- 
lected. The value of merchandise admitted free of duty was over 
$600,000, but as no record is kept at the local customs office, neither 
the articles nor their value can be obtained. The imports of both 
dutiable and free goods during the past year exceed those of any 
previous year. 

AGRICULTURE AND ALLIED INTERESTS. 

This is an agricultural section, as indeed is all of this peninsula lying 
between Lake Huron, River and Lake St. Clair, the Detroit River, 
Lake Erie, and the Niagara River, although there is also a great deal 
of manufacturing carried on therein. The soil is rich and strong, being 
composed of porous clay and black loam, with clay subsoil. The land 
is level, and good for all kind of crops. The principal crops are winter 
wheat, barley, corn, oats, beans, ana sugar beet«, also apples and small 
fruits. Crops of all kinds were good tnis year. 

There are in Wallaceburg five agencies for the sale of agricultural 
implements, wagons, and light vehicles. The American companies 
represented are the McCormick and the Deering. All these agencies 
are doing a good business, which shows that this must be a good agri- 
cultural section. 

There is a large grain firm in Wallaceburg. Most of this grain is 
shipped to England via New York, Boston, and Portland, Me. Their 
exports during the year were 380 carloads. In addition to exports 
they do a large seed business for home consumption. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 

The details of the principal manufacturing interests in the district 
are as follows: 

BEET-SUGAR FACTORIES. 

There are two beet-sugar factories in this district, one at Wallace- 
burg and the other at Dresden. The Wallaceburg factory is the most 
complete in Canada; it was built under contract hj an American 
company at a cost of over $700,000. The total capital invested is 
about $800,000, a large proportion of which was supplied by Michigan 
capitalists. The factory 1ms a capacity for using 700 tons of beets per 
day of twenty-four hours. They have 40 houses for employees, and have 
25 scow boat^ and 2 tugs, used to transport beets from the Thames and 
Sydenham rivers and their branches to the factory. They employ 226 
to 250 men during the factory run of from three to four months, and 
from 25 to 50 during balance of the year. The annual pay roll for 
labor amounts to $50,000, and the outlay for beets this year amounted 
to about $160,000. Last year was a poor year for 'beet culture, on 
account of continued rains during the entire season, the total product 
of this factory being only 3,700,000 pounds of sugar. This year there 
is a good beet crop, and it is estimated that the yield will average 15 
tons to the acre. Beets of this season's growth have been tested, and 
show over 16 per cent of sugar. The company expect to make 8,000,000 
pounds of sugar this season. Their acreage under contract is 4,000. 
in manufacturing su^r they consume 8,000 tons of bituminous coal, 
300 tons of coke, and 3,000 tons of lime each season, all of which is 
imported from the United States. 

The Dresden sugar factory was built under contract by an American 
company at a co«t of $560,000, and has a capacity for using 600 tons 
of oeets in twenty-four hours. With the exception of a bonus of 
$40,000 granted by the town of Dresden, the entire capital was sup- 
plied by Capt. John Davidson, of Bay City. Mich. The output of 
s^ar from this factory in 1902 was about tne same as that of the 
Wallaceburg factory. I am informed that they have a large acreage 
this season. Beets are now being harvested and rapidly delivered at 
both factories. Sugar making wul commence November 1. 

FLAX MILLS. 

There are in this district two flax mills, one at Wallaceburg and the 
other at Dresden. An average of 40 men is employed at each mill, 
and the output at each is about $25,000 per year. The manufacturea 
flax, amounting to a total of $40,000^ is shipped to the United States, 
upon which a duty of $20 per ton is paid. The tow is mostly sold 
and consumed in Canada. Mr. Hinnegan, the manager of both mills, 
is also manager of a flax mill at Tuburg, northwest of Chatham, 
which produces about the same quantity of flax as each of the two 
mills here. The past two years have been unfavorable for flax raising, 
but the indications are that next year will be much better. There are 
300 acres in the vicinity of each mill, all prepared for next season's 
crop. The quality of flax produced is first class, being of much better 
grade for manufacturing purposes than that producea in Russia. 
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I may say in this connection that immense quantities of flax is grown 
in the Canadian noilhwest, but the seasons are so short that the seed 
ripens before the fiber matures, therefore it is grown for the seed 
only, which is shipped to the United States. Only one crop is grown 
on any land in the northwest, and that when the land is first oroken up. 

GLASS MANUFACTORY. 

The Sydenham Glass Company are the largest manufacturers of 
glass in Canada. They make bottles of all sizes, lamp and lantern 
chimneys, fruit jars, etc., making both green and flint glassware. 
The value of the plant is placed at $110,000, and the capital invested 
at $235,000. The yearly product averages $275,000. They now 
employ 350 hands, and the yearly wages paid amount to $170,000. 

WALLACBBUBO COOPERAQE COMPANY. 

Considering the scarcity of timber this company has done quite a 
large business this season. The companv buys largely from other 
mills as well as manufactures here. It has used during the season 
2.000,000 feet of elm timber, at a cost of $14 per thousand feet 
($28,000). During the time the mill has been running (about six 
months) it has employed 100 men and paid in wages $16,329. Its total 
sales of staves, hoops, and headings for the year have been $278,842. 
The capital stock of the company is $50,000. 

There is also a stave and heading mill at Tupperville, which has cut 
up about 1,500,000 feet of elm timber this season, at a cost for timber 
and manufacturing of about $30,000, producing about $40,000 of mar- 
ketable products. 

BRICK AND DRAIN TILE. 

There are two brickyards in this district, which manufacture each 
about 1,200,000 fiist-class red brick. There is a good deal of building 

foing on, and the demand for brick has been much greater than the 
ome supply. Several millions of brick werp. brought in last season 
by water and used in the construction of the two sugar factories. There 
is also a large quantity of drain tile made in this vicinity, some of 
which was exported to Michigan. 

CHSESB FACTORIEB. 

There are two cheese factories here, which make over 70 tons of 
cheese annually. It is of the hard cheddar variety, which takes about , 
one year to mature. The most of it is shipi)ed to England. Very 
little soft cheese, such as the people of the tJ nited States use, is made 
in Canada. 

MISCELLANEOUS INDUSTRIES. 

Hub and wheel-rim factory , — Dresden has a hub, spoke, and wheel- 
rim factory which turns out large quantities of these articles. It 
employs about 30 men. The output amounts to $60,000 per year. 

Flmiring mill. — There is a large flouring mill at Dresden, 1 at Tup- 
perville, and 1 at Wallaceburg, all of which do a large business, manu- 
facturing about 25,000 barrels of flour per year, besides having a large 
home trade in gristing for farmers. 
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Among the smaller manufacturing establishments are 3 planing 
mills, 2 foundry and machine shops, a shipyard, where much repair- 
ing is done and some tugs and other small craft built, also 2 canning 
and 1 fruit-evaporator factories. 

All the industries are prosperous, and the most of them add to their 
capacity from year to year. 

LUMBER YARDS. 

There are 4 lumber yards in the district, which also handle coal and 
lime. One at Dresden, 1 at Tupperville, 1 at Wallaceburg, and 1 at 
Sombra. All do quite an extensive business, but the one at Sombra 
does a large wholesale business in pine and hemlock lumber and cedar 
posts, a good deal of which is imported from Michigan. 

Sebastian D. Holmes, 

Comynerdal AgeiiL 
Wallaceburg, Ontario, October 29^ 1903, 



PRIKCE EDWAKD ISLAND. 

(ProM Ualtod SUtes Coatnl Tftll, €limrlottetowB, PHbm Edwwd ItUad.) 
INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS. 

The chief industries of this province are agriculture and fishing. 

The agricultural products for the years 1902 and 1903 have been of 
exceptionally good quality, and have realized prices in advance of 
former years, in consequence of which the island- has profited greatly. 

As to fishing, the catch has been large, especially of mackerel, and 
exceeds that of 1902. The lobster catch is estimated to be about the 
same as last year. The amount received from the fisheries of this 
province for the year 1902 was $1,050,623. 

Owing to the increased demands for the products of this province, 
and the large increase in tourist travel, the cost of living has increased, 
but the cost of labor has increased proportionally. 

EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 

Large shipments of potatoes, lobsters, and mackerel are made to the 
United States, while the greater part of the butter, eggs, and oats is 
shipped to England, to Montreal, and to the neighboring provinces. 

1 am unable to procure statistics in regard to the exports and imports 
of this province from the collector of customs here, as they are now 
compiled at Ottawa. The principal articles of export are agricultural 
prooucts and fish. The imports are all classes of goods manufactured 
in the Unit^ States, with the exception of woolens, which are mostly 
imported from England and Montreal. Reports from the agents state 
that the sale of American agricultural implements is rapidly increasing: 
this will apply to nearly all classes of goods manufactured in the Unit^ 
States. 

Commercial travelers are subject to a tax of $20 annually. 
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RAILWAYS AND STEAMSHIP LINES. 

During the past ^ear continued improvement has been made in ail 
branches of the Prince Edward Island Railway. The Murray B[arbor 
branch, nearly 75 miles in length, is nearing completion, and will open 
one of the finest farming sections in the province, besides proving a 

great convenience to the traveling public. The bridge across the &ist 
iver, which has been in process of construction for the past two years, 
is now nearly ready for the superstructure. 

The past year lias been a prosperous one for all steamship lines. 
The following is a list of the lines entering this port: Plant Line, Black 
Diamond Line, Dobell Line, Quebec Steamsnip Line, Pickford & 
Black Line, and Charlottetown Steam Navigation Company. 

Delmer J. Vail, CotwiI, 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, 

November 11, 1903. 



QUEBEC. 

COATICOOK. 

(From UBlt4Nl SUtee Consal Hale, Cottlcook, qaebec.) 
INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS. 

This consular district comprises about 1,000 square miles of terri- 
tory, the major part of it being the best agricultural land in the 
Province of Quebec. ''The Eastern Townships," so called, noted for 
their wealth and prosperity and the strengtn of their citizenship, 
include the whole of tnis consular district. Thriftiness is apparent 
on all sides, in the numerous villages and about the thousands of pro- 
ductive farms, and a spirit of contentment seems to be prevalent 
among the people. 

Manufacturing is secondary in importance to the labor of the agri- 
culturist. Dairying is first in the list of wealth-producing industnes, 
although there are numerous lines of manufacturing, and lumbering 
is still engaged in to quite an extent in some sections of the district. 
(Juite a quantity of pulp wood is being cut; but as the pioneer of civil- 
ization, the lumberman has passed on before the farmer and the manu- 
facturer. The usual crops of this climate are produced — hay, oats, 
wheat, barley, potatoes, corn, maple sugar, and apples. Formerly 
large quantities of hay were exported to the United States, but to-day 
the bulk of this very important product is used for the support of the 
extensive dairying industry. 

Cattle, sheep, and horses are exported to some extent, but this 
branch of the farming industry has of late years decreased, as the 
creamery has offered greater inauceraents. Creameries are found in 
every little hamlet, and the cheese and butter product is very large. 
A large per cent of the butter is exported to England, principally in 
an unsalted condition, being packed in 50-pound square boxes. 
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GENERAL OONDITIOI^S. 

Throughout this section of Canada during the past year prosperous 
conditions have been enjoyed by the people. Abundant crops were 
harvested in 1902, and good prices prevailed for the products of the 
husbandman; the mills and factories had a sufficiency of orders, and 
all kinds of labor were well recompensed. Money at reasonable rates 
was plenty to meet all legitimate demands. 

The frost and drought of the early summer of 1903 has had a marked 
effect upon the prospects of the farmer. The hay crop will not exceed 
one-half of that of last year, and other crops will be below the average. 
The sugar crop was unusually light, and fruit was killed by the frosts. 
Usually, many tons of berries are shipped from here to New York for 
canning and other purposes, but this year the yield will be small. 
Pasturage has kept lairly good, but the butter and cheese production 
will fall off nearly 20 per cent; and yet commercial drummers report 
satisfactory trade and large orders for the coming season. 

Good prices, demand for labor, and all mills in operation have made 
the retail trade exceptionally satisfactor}^ and the losses by merchants 
have been reduced to a minimum. 

LABOR AND WAQES. 

Faithful farm labor is becoming scarce to the extent thatmanv 
farms are changing hands, passing from those who have become well 
to do, and by reason of age unable to work and oversee, to those who 
had rather work for themselves than for others; still good farms com- 
mand good prices. Good househelp is also hard to get, there being 
rather a scarcity of it than an unwillingness to do housework. The 
mills employ many girls, who otherwise would be a surplus to meet 
this demana. 

Wages have remained comparatively the same for a number of 
years. Farm help $16 to $20 per month; special harvesting-season 
help, $1.60 per day. Housemaias, $2.60 to $3 per week; carpenters, 
$2 per day; laborers, $1 to $1.26; clerks, $5 to $10 per week; book- 
keepers, $10 to $20 per week. 

MANUFACTURES AND AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL MACHINES. 

Among the manufacturing industries of this district may be men- 
tioned furniture, fleece-lineS underwear, braid, taps and dies, whips, 
overalls, blankets, suspenders, shirts and collars, boxes, chairs and 
ladders, wagons and sleighs, railway lifting jacks, farming machinery 
and tools, woolen goods, all kinds of luml^r, doors, sash, and blinds. 
All these, together with extensive granite works, report prosperity 
and indications for equally good business the coming year. 

Notwithstanding that mowing machines, horse rakes, harrows^ plows, 
and cultivators are made Tiere, still many American-made machines are 
sold, particularly those of the McCormick and Osmond companies. 
Most of the hand and edged tools are made in Canada. The personal 
activitv of representatives of the United States manufacturers on the 
ground have krgely increased sales of their goods. The road-making 
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machines used here are made in the United States. Brass goods, 
imported direct, are made in Rhode Island, and the Davis sewing 
machine holds first place with Canadian competitors. 

PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS AND BANKING. 

Improvements made by private individuals have been many and 
extensive. The municipality of Coaticook is laying $5,000 worth of 
concrete walks, besides making other street improvements. The 
electric-light system has been purchased by the municipality from a 
private corporation at a cost of nearly $40,000. 

The Grand Trunk Railway contemplates building a new passenger 
station this season. 

The Eastern Townships Bank has perfected the plans for a new bank 
building to cost $20,000. This prosperous institution, with the home 
office at Sherbrooke, is branching out m all directions to lend its strong 
arm in the development of the new country, not only in the east, but 
in the great northwest. 

Interest to depositors at the banks is 3 per cent per annum, paid 
semiannually. Money on loans commands 6 per cent. Rate of taxa- 
tion in Coaticook this year is $16. 5^ on a thousand of fair cash valua- 
tion, and attaches only to real estate, personal property not being 
subject to taxation. 

AMERICAN TBADE AND CAPITAL IN CANADA. 

It has been some years since commercial travelers from the States 
solicited trade in this section. The demand for American goods is 
principally met by importing houses located at Montreal. In this way 
a ^ood many American goods are to be found in the market, although 
it IS said that the demand for such is declining from year to year. 
This is undoubtedly true in all fields in which the Canadian manufac- 
turer is trying to meet the demand; and, at this time, in order to best 
accept the conditions and profit therefrom, to evade the duty demanded 
at the border line, American capital is locating in Canada in enormous 
amounts. I have had occasion many times to give to American manu- 
facturers the names of business men, in order to bring about a corre- 
spondence touching the introduction. of their goods, ^metimes this 
may result favorably, but in most cases more could be gained by a 
closer acquaintance through a representative, who could meet the 
local dealer, whose personal interest is necessary to the introduction 
and sale of the goods. 

It is impossible to get detailed statements of the imports at the 
port of Coaticook and the ports of the agencies thereunder, as the 
tabulation is now made at Ottawa, instead of at the several offices, as 
was formerly done. 

Franklin D. Hale, Consvl* 

Coaticook, Quebec, July ^7, 1903, 
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GASP^ BASIN. 

(From VmlUd StatM €owial DlckMon, Gasp^ BmIb, 4}aebee.) 
GENERAL CONDITIONS. 

This consular district includes the counties of Bonaventure and 
Gasp^, but is better known as the Grasp^ Peninsula. It has a length of 
about 150 miles and a breadth of some 90 miles in its broadest part. 
In all this vast territory farming is only a secondary consideration with 
the people. This is not for the want of ^ood land, for, apart from the 
thousands of miles of untillable mountain and forest area, there is an 
abundance of rich soil which needs but cultivation to prove its fertility, 
and which may be had on easy conditions. 

The Quebec government has nearly 1,000,000 acres, at 20 cents an 
acre, awaiting settlers on this peninsula. That the land does not attract 
the people is due to the surpassing wealth of the waters, for the Gasp4 
fisheries are said to be the richest in the world. 

In October, 1889, an English company conunenced prospecting for 
petroleum, and since that time fifty-six wells have been drilled, but 
oil has not been found in paying quantities and operations have been 
suspended. 

SALMON-nSHING RIVERS. 

In this consular district are some of the finest salmon rivers in the 
Dominion of Canada. 

The Grand Cascapedia leads all of the rivers in Canada in the matter 
of flj -fishing for salmon, the records running to fish of over 50 pounds. 

Among the salmon rivers of note in this district between the Resti- 
eouche Kiver and Gasp6 Basin are the Grand and Little Cascapedia, 
Bonaventure, Grand and Little Pabas, Grand River, St. John, x ork, 
and Dartmouth. 

Before the Intercolonial Railway made these rivers easily accessible 
to the lovers of sport, fishing leases could be secured at figures that 
would now seem ridiculous. Twenty dollars was then considered a fair 
price for a river that now would cost $2,000 or more. 

RAILWAYS. 

On the 27th of June, 1903, the senate and house of commons of 
Canada granted a charter to an English company to construct and 
operate lines of railway from Gasp^ Basin through the interior of the 
Peninsula of Grasp^ to some point on the Intercolonial Railway near 
Causap8€»al, and also to construct a line of railway from Paspebiac 
(the terminus of the Atlantic and Lake Superior Railway) to Gasp^ 
Basin. This line is to be located, as far as practicable, along tne 
shores of the Bay of Chaleur and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

The two lines of railway are to be commenced and constructed con- 
currently, and to be completed in five years from the above date. The 
company requests from the Dominion government a subsidy of $6,400 
per mile for the first line of railway, and for the latter a subsidy of 
120,000 per mile. 

H. Doc 722, 68-2-vol 2 7 
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The port of Gasp€ was opened to navigation on the 3d of May and 
was closed to navigation on the 13th of December, 1902. 



TBADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 



The following statements show the details of trade with the United 
States of the consular district at Grasp^ Basin for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1903: 

IMPORTS. 



Articles. 



Agricultural implements $4, 664. 00 

Beef, salted 2,000.00 

("oni meal 5, 615. 00 

Coal, anthracite 4,876. 00 

Cement 476.00 

Clothing 687.00 

Cordage 1,510.00 

Fishing tackle 3,086.69 

Jron and machinery 2, 565. 20 

Lamps and globes 475. 00 

Lard , 980.00 



Value. 



1 



Articles. 



Nets and twine , 

Pitch, rodn, and tar. . 

Pork 

Paints and varnishes. 

Settlers' eflfects 

Sundries 



Value. 



94,822.25 

86a 00 

3.706.00 

2,576.00 

987.28 

1,171.65 



Total, 1903 1 40,566.02 

1902 40,071.01 



Increase. 



484.01 



EXPORTS. 



Fish: t 

Codfish, salted «28.50 

Cod oil 4,662.57 

Herring, pickled 10.50 

Lobster, canned 3,564.00 

Lumber: ' 

Cedar ties 22,339.01 

Cedar shingles 42, 270. 25 

Laths, spnice I 2,640.00 

Long lumber, pine and spruce 721. 15 



Lumber— Continued. 

Ship knees 

Seagrass 

Wearing apparel 



1400.00 

2,012.00 

75.00 



Total, 1903 1 78.622.98 

1902 80,$i8.94 



Decrease 



1,735.96 



Almab F. Dickson, Camid. 
GaspA Basin, Quebec, Augiuit i, 190S. 



MOlNTnEAIi. 

(From i:Blt4Ml SUt«H ronsnl-CJeneral Edwards, Montreal, Canada.) 

HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS. 

In 1888 a plan of harbor enlargement works, which included the con- 
struction of four piers at Hochelaga, four piers opposite the central 
part of the city, and extensions of wharves at Windmill Point, was 
approved. The construction of the most easterly of the Hochelaga 

Eiers was commenced in the following year and was practically finished 
y the fall of 1891. It has an extreme length of 641 feet, a breadth 
of 180 feet, and wharf frontage of 1,550 feet, including two short 
pieces of adjoining shore wharf. The construction of the most west- 
erly pier or the group was commenced in 1894 and was finished by 
midsummer of 1895. It is 850 feet long by 180 feet wide and has a 
frontage of 1,713 feet. The basins of both piers have a depth of l7i 
feet at low water. 

In 1900 the Government of Canada determined to build a high-level 
pier at Hochelaga between the two above-described piers, and a by-law 
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was approved by which the commissioners gave permission for the 
building of the pier, atid were in turn reliev^ from the construction 
of the central two piers of the plan of 1888. A contract for the con- 
struction of the new pier was entered into in the summer of 1900, and 
the work is still in progress. 

In 1894 an extension of the Windmill Point Basin and wharf to its 
intended termination at the upper end, was undertaken by the commis- 
sioners and the work Was carried on until it«was brought to its present 
state in 1897. The work comprised lengthening of the basin 290 feet 
and the extension of the wharf of the northwest side to the head of 
the basin, a wharf across the head of the basin 246 feet, and a wharf 
down the southeast side 817 feet, making in all 1,353 linear feet of 
new wharf. The breadth of wharf on the southeast side of the basin 
is 300 feet over all. which gives about 275 feet clear breadth between 
the front edge of tne wharf and a railway bank at the back. A lar^e 
part of the earth filling required for extending the wharf on the soutn- 
east side downstream to an additional length of 2,300 feet has also been 
made. The height of the front edge of the new extension of the wharf 
on the northwest side is the same as that of the adjoining old wharf, 
and is 12^ feet above low water of 13 feet on the sill of the old entmnce 
lock of the Lachine Capal. The 800 feet of new wharf on the south- 
east side is made 16i feet above low water at its front edge and 20^^ 
feet above low water at its rear side, which is 4 feet to 7 feet higher 
than ordinary low-water wharves, and it is raised to this height in 
order to provide a place for storage of coal above ordinary winter 
water level. The railway bank is prepared for a height of about 23 
feet from low water surface to the top of the*rails, in order to afford 
access to the coal stored upon the wharf at all times, except during 
floods. 

The improvement works in the central part of the harbor, now near 
completion, were commenced on July 21, 1891, the dredging of the 
Island Shoal and the formation of the embankment of the Mackay pier 
being the first works undertaken. By the fall of 1898 the Guard pier 

inow called the Mackay pier) had been extended to the Victoria Bridge, 
mt not to its full height. In 1899 the raising of the embankment was 
continued, and by the close of navigation of that year the whole pier 
had been finished, except a small part at the lower end, which has still 
to be slightly raised ana leveled off. The total expenditure to that date 
on the Mackay pier was $355,500.50, exclusive of the cost of railway 
tracks now being laid upon the pier, of which the city of Montreal has 
paid $80,598.68. 

On July 12, 1898, sanction was given to the carrving out of the plan 
which provided for the demolition of the old wharves between the 
entrance to the Lachine Canal and the Victoria pier, and the construc- 
tion in their place of three high-level piers of 300 feet in width by 825 
feet to 1,014 feet in length, with shore wharves of 210 feet to 240 feet 
in breadth. The plan also provided for the widening of Commis- 
sioners and Common streets to widths of 80 feet to 100 feet, and the 
placing of a wall between the streets and the wharves for the protec- 
tion of the city from floods, and for making the new wharves of such 
heijght as to join the streets directly without ramps. 

"file work of construction of the pier opposite Jacques-Cartier 
Square, called the Jacques-Cartier pier, was commenced in September, 
1898j and by the close of navigation 453 feet of cribwork had been 
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placed and filled. At the end of August, 1899, one ship's berth was 
finished and put into use, and by the close of^ navigation the whole 
pier had been completed and put into reeular service. The pier is 844 
feet in length on the upstream side, 806t on the downstream side, and 
285 to 300 feet in width. It has a depth of 30 feet at low water, a 
height of 22 feet, 4 inches above the lowest recorded water, and its 
wharf frontage is 1,960 feet. 

In 1900 the shore wharf between Victoria pier and Jacques-Cartier 
pier was built up to a high-water mark, and was finished and put into 
use early in the summer of 1901. The wharf has a length of about 750 
feet and 30 feet depth of water at lowest water. The top is built with 
a slope, one end connecting with the high-level Jacques-Cartier pier 
and the other with the low-level Victoria pier. 

In September, 1899, the construction of the pier nearest the Lachine 
Canal, called the Alexandra pier, and the shore wharf between the 

JAev and the canal, was commenced; and by the close of navigation 917 
eet of cribwork had been placed and filled. In October, 19^, a ship's 
berth of the new pier was ready for use, and by the close of naviga- 
tion the remainder of the pier had been completed with the exception 
of leveling off part of the earthwork, which was done in the spring 
of 1901, and the whole pier made ready for us.e by the 6th of July. 

All the cribwork of the shore wharf between the pier and the canal 
was sunk in 1900, and a portion of the concrete wall which forms the 
wharf above low- water level was built upon it. The building of the 
concrete wall was finished in 1901, and a large quantity of filling was 
deposited behind the wall. The filling was leveled early in 1902 and 
the wharf put into use. 

The Alexandra pier is 999 feet in length by 301 feet in width; it 
has a frontage of 2,299 feet, a depth of 30 feet below low water, and 
a height of 25 feet above. The shore wharf has 1,000 feet f ronta^, 
and has the same depth of water and height of top as has the adjoin- 
ing pier. 

The building of the central pier, called the King Eldward pier, and 
the shore wharf between that pier and the Alexandra pier was com- 
menced at the opening of navigation in 1901, and by its close 2,835 
feet, or more than a naif a mile of cribwork, had l>een sunk. The 
greater part of the cribwork of the pier had been built up to within 
about 6 feet of finished level, and the filling made up to about the 
same average height. Of the three cribs sunk along shore, one is of 
special construction suited to driving through it the pile foundation of 
the commissioners' grain elevator and the other two are of the usual 
construction for having a concrete wharf front superstructure built 
upon them. The three cribs and the areas in rear nad been filled to 
ordinary water level by the close of 1901. In the spring of 1902 
work was resumed on the shore wharf and King Edward pier. By 
May 16 500 feet of one side of the pier was reaoy for use and before 
the close of navigation all the pier, excepting about 500 feet of the 
downstream side, had been put into use. The pier is 1,014 feet in 
length by 300 feet in widtii; has a frontage of 2,323 feet, and is of the 
same height and has the same depth of water as the Alexandra pier. 

Part of the concrete front wall between the King Edward ana the 
Alexandra piers was built upon the cribwork in 1902, and the earth 
filling behind the walls is now nearly completed. During 1902 cribs 
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were also sunk and a concrete front wall built thereon above water for 
forming the shore wharf, between the King Edward and Jacques- 
Cartier piers, and a considerable quantity of earth filling was made 
behind tne wall by derricks. Work was resumed upon this and the 
unfinished 500 feet of the King Edward pier early m the spring of 
the present year, and on June 15 the whole was ready to berth ships. 
The stretch of shore wharf between King Edward and Jacques- 
Cartier piers is 623i feet in length. In 1902 an embankment of aoout 
40 feet top width was made up to high level alongside the flood pro- 
tection wail, and the two main railway tracks were taken from the low 
level and laid upon it. The widening of the railway bank and the 
genera] filling of the shore wharf was resumed in the spring of 1903, 
and practically the whole has now been raised to high-level grade. 

The harbor enlargement works, properly included in the plan, are 
thus well nigh completed and in regular use, except the making of 
roadways, laying of tracks and minor works yet in hand, and except 
the alteration of Victoria pier, which is not to be proceeded with at 
present. The building of permanent freight sheds on the new wharves, 
providing them with railway tracks and fire protection, paving the 
roadways and other accessories not included in the plan, yet remain to 
be done. 

The carrying out of the work of construction has been done in such 
way as to cause as little inconvenience as pi^acticable to shipping, and 
to railway and cartage traffic on the wharves. 

An agreement was entered into between the city of Montreal and 
the harbor commissioners in September, 1899, by which the commis- 
sioners undertook to construct the flood protection works for the city, 
which are in immediate connection with their own works. Construc- 
tion was commenced shortly afterwards and the flood-protection wall 
was completed in the summer of 1901, and also the filling to grade of 
the widened parts of Commissioners and Conunon streets from Prince 
street to Berri street, a distance of 5,611 feet, or 1 mile and 110 yards. 

A g^rain elevator of 1,000,000 bushels capacity is now under con- 
struction by the Grand Trunk Eailway Company, on a part of Wind- 
mill Point wharf allotted by tfie harbor commissioners to the company 
for that or other purposes. The whole of the wharf on the north- 
western side of the Wmdmill Point is being raised from low level to 
high level of 25 feet above low water, and a new high-level wharf of 
2,300 feet in length is being built on the southeast side of the basin. 

The net expenditures on the construction of harbor enlargement 
and improvement works, and charged to capital account, are as fol- 
lows: 1898, $109,537.66; 1899, *203,202.91; 1900, $276,600.36; 1901, 
$360,024.96; 1902, $591,117.70; and to July 1, 1903, about $250,000. 

STEEL FREIGHT SHEDS. 

The plans as called for by the board were for two-story sheds, and so 
that they might meet all requirements the engineer had been given an 
opportunity of visiting diflferent leading ports in which different kinds 
of sheds are being used. 

The jplans as presented included the location of the various sheds on 
the different piers, and showed how access might be secured to them 
by various ramp ways. It was indicated that the sheds would be 
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approximately 500 feet lonff by 96 feet wide. If this plan was car- 
ried out, the entire cost of tne series of sheds, including the necessary 
construction of conveyors from the new elevator, would total 
$2,432,000. The cost of each of the big sheds, 500 feet long by 96 
feet wide, would be $M,000. 

While on his tour of inspection the engineer also found that it would 
perhaps be to the better advantage of the board to adopt the plans for 
the three-story in preference to two-story sheds, and in preparing 
the plans he had also estimated the cost of the three-story buildmg; it 
would be, approximately, $2,807,000. A^ great deal of extra space 
would thus be secured, and the engineer thought that it would be the 
best shed to build. The board decided, however, that as it had asked 
the government to have plans prepared for two-story sheds it would 
be better to adhere to the plans that called for such. 

NEW GRAIN ELEVATOR. 

The big 1,000,000-bushel elevator, which has been under course of 
construction in this city since the spring of 1902, is rapidly being 
completed, and it is fully expected that by the time the snow falls the 
massive concern will be ready for use. According to contract, it was 
to have been finished by August last, but, owing to delays, chiefly 
caused by a strike of the roofers and sheet metal workers, it has been 
impossible to fulfill the reauirements. The work has progressed well, 
nevertheless, and the steel construction is now done and the last of 
the riveting is being carried on. The roofing is finished, and the 
spoutings tor the distribution of grain are all erected. The bush 
hammering and dressing process is also being done on the foundation 
walls. 

The structure is an imposing one. It stands on Commissioner 
street, overlooking the harbor, and from the ground to the top of the 
cupola is 195 feet. The total number of bins in the elevator is 78, 
with a total storage capacity of 1,000,000 bushels. Not only is this 
concern among the most important of its kind on the continent, but 
the manner in which it is constructed is a matter of interest. The 
elevator foundations, lower story, and all the upper floors are built of 
concrete, which is an uncommon thing in the construction of such 
places of storage. 

The bins are c^^lindrical in shape, built of steel plates, with all the 
spaces between the cylindrical bins foiined into smaller bins, so that 
the whole area is utilized for storage, while additional strength is given 
to the elevator by such a construction. The lower concrete story is 
braced throughout by heavy concrete arches which run across the 
building, with buttresses extending out on either side to take the wind 
pressure. The space between the columns is filled b\' a concrete curtam 
wall, with a double window, three sashes high in each panel, making 
the floor very light for working purposes. The top of the bins are 
110 feet above the ground, while the cupola extends 85 feet above this. 
In this cupola, which is over the tanks, the elevator heads, garners, 
scales, distributing spouts, and belt conveyors for weighing and dis- 
tributing the grain will be located. The reception and disposal oi 
grain in connection with the elevator is renderea particularly compli- 
cated, owing to the fact that grain is received from both boats and 
freight cars, and shipped likewise. In a great many elevators only 
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one system is operated — either for handling grain from boat or else 
from car, and distributing to one or the other. 

The marine tower is another interesting feature of the elevator. It 
b built entirely of steel and is 33 feet long, 23 feet wide, and 150 feet 
high. It is mounted on 20 pairs of car wneels, running on four steel 
raus along the dock. By means of this tower the grain is taken up 
from and lowered to the boats, which anchor by the adjacent dock. 
The handling capacity of this tower will be: Receiving grain, 18,000 
bushels per nour; shipping to vessels, 80,000 bushels per hour. The 
elevator is also constructed so that a second movable tower can be 
erected at anv time, which will mean that the receiving capacity from 
boats would be doubled. The entire cupola, which is now built, will 
be covered with ^Ivanized corrugated iron. 

The elevator will be lighted throughout with incandescent electric 
lights. A modern electric passenger elevator will also be a feature of 
the structure, while wash rooms and lavatories will be numerous. The 
operating board will have all oil brake switches. 

The process by which the grain is handled is also an attraction. 
Two car titicks run through the elevator, and on these the cars filled 
with grain enter. The wheat, leaving the bottom of the cars, enters 
large subterranean receptacles, from which it is convej'ed through 
shafts up to scales in the cupola, where it is weighed and then distrib- 
uted into the bins. When it is taken out for export it is again weighed 
and conducted by other shafts to the cars again. That which is taken 
from and placed on the vessels is similarly weighed, but it is elevated 
and lowered by means of the marine tower. 

The whole structure is of vast proportions, and has been an object 
of interest, not only to the citizens of Montreal, but to hundreds who 
have visited here. 

The elevator has been built for and is owned by the harbor com- 
mission of Montreal. The cost of same when complete will be about 
1650,000. This does not include the cost of the conveyors which are 
to be constructed, connecting the elevator with the vessels in the har- 
bor, the cost of which will be about $250,000. There will be about li 
miles of these conveyors. 

SHIPPING RETURNS AND CATTLE TRADE. 

The total tonnage of seagoing vessels entering the port of Montreal 
between the opening of navigation and the 1st of October, 1903, is far 
ahead of any previous year in the annals of the port, as the following 
figures will indicate: 



Year. 


Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


Year. 


Vessels. 


'Tonnage. 


1900 


568 
585 


1,060,284 
1,144,004 


1902... 


* 


581 
626 


1, 163, 778 


1901. . . -- 


1908 


1,468,625 











For the first time in the history of the port of Montreal the cattle 
shipments before the close of the season of navigation passed the 
100,000 mark. The official report of the government inspector, as 
compiled up to the 2l8tof September, 1903, showed that the shipments 
to date had totaled 110,356 cattle and 32,502 sheep. This showing 
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is more remarkable when compared with the shipments made up to 
the same date last year, which totaled 52,522 cattle and 29,904 sheep. 
Should the present increase be maintained till the close of navi^tion 
the shipments of 1903 should total over 150,000 cattle. Last year the 
total shipments were 77,156 cattle; in 1901, 73,791, and in 1900, 
92,180. Owing to the closing of the ports of Portland and Boston, 
due to the emlSirgo against cattle from the New England States by 
the British Government on account of disease, 40,456 cattle have 
come to this port from the United States. 

MINING IN QUEBEC. 

The development of mines goes on systematically, and in the case of 
certain specialties, such as asbestos, copper, chrome, mica, and the 
manufacture of pig iron, constitutes permanent industries, while others, 
such as graphite, the manufacture of cement and compressed peat, the 
utilization of magnetic sands, etc., are "yearly making marked progress 
proportionately to industry in general and the wants of the country. 
No important discovery oi iron ore was made in the province during 
the past, y^r, but important prospecting has been carried on at the 
Leeds magnetic iron mines in Megantic County. Exploring is also in 
progress in the magnetic sands on the north shore, and some important 
transactions in these lands were made during the year. Two blast 
furnaces are in operation in the province, one at Radnor and the other 
at Drummondville, with a combined annual output of 7,971 tons of pig 
iron, worth at the furnace $181,500. 

Two companies operating at St. Malo produced during the year 
1,555 tons of burnt ocher; one of these companies also produced 353 
tons of sulphate of bary te at Hull. Ten companies produced 900 tons 
of chrome during the year. The annual copper production of the 
province amounted to 31,938 tons. The asbestos industry amounted 
to 40,398 tons, valued at $1,174,708. The shipment of thumb-trimmed 
mica aggregated 132,822 pounds, valued at |34,304, while 24 tons of 
graphite, worth $2,100, were produced. The phosphate industry 
amounted to 861 tons, valued at $5,401; and 52 tons of feldspar, worth 
$172, were mined. Operations were conducted for petroleum, and 
experiments at compressing and utilizing peat were continued. The 
total value of the mineral industries of the province during the year 
amounted to $2,985,463; 4,969 workmen being employed and $1,388,380 
being paid in wa^s. 

The following is a list of minerals mined and used by the mining 
companies in the Province of Quebec during the year: Iron, charcoal, 
pig iron, ocher, chrome iron, copper, lead, zinc, silver, gold, graphite, 
asbestos, cement, granite, and mica. 

A. W. Edwards, Consnl- General. 

Montreal, Quebec, Novemher ^, 1903. 
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ST. HYACINTHB. 
(FroH Uslted States GoBmeroUl lf«Bt Aathler, Bt. Hyaelatlie, qaebec.) 

GENERAL CONDITIONS. 

The city of St. Hyacinthe, located 35 miles east of Montreal, on the 
Yamaska River, in the center of an agricultural region, was, on the 
30th of May, 1903, partly destroyed by fire. A shoe factory, grist 
mill, foundries, and over 400 houses were burned to the ground. This 
conflagration was a hard blow to the prosperity of the city. Never- 
theless, the destroyed part is being rebuilt very fast, showing the energy 
and the spirit of enterprise of the people of St. Hyacinthe. 

Dry weather was also the cause of great loss in the farming district, 
and the crops of hay and cereals were not so good as in the preceding 
year. The mills did not run as usual, on account of low water. 

The imports of St. Hyacinthe during the year ended June 30, 1903, 
were: From the United States, $146,725; France, $23,144; Great 
Britain, $3,145; Germany, $1,016; total, $174,030. 

Joseph M. Authier, Commercial Agent. 

St. Hyacinthe, Quebec, October 29^ 1903. 



ST. JOHNS. 

(FroM Vulttd States Coual Demi, St. Johu, i^ebee. ) 
MANUFACTORIES OF ST. JOHNS. 

St Johns, with Iberville, on the opposite side of the Richelieu River, 
has about 7,000 inhabitants, and is a very desirable place for manufac- 
tories, as labor is cheap. It has extraordinary facilities for shipping, 
having seven railroads, the Chambly Canal, and Richelieu River. 

From eighteen manufactories and industrial plants in operation, 
eight of which have been established v^rithin the last two years, I have 
been able to secure details of their organization and operations, viz: 



Industrial plants. 



Capital. 



Annual 
Hales. 



Annual 



Number 
of hands 

em- 
ployed. 



Standard Drain Pipe Co 

OuticeUlSilkCo 

Potters* Manufacturing Associations 

Imelia Vinegar and Canning Works 

St Johns Straw Works 

ImDerial Chemical Works 

St Johns Manu&u;turing Co. (doors, sash, and blinds) 

C.C. Ponlin (lumber and hay> 

Ulibert's Foundry and Machine Shop 

Roy Creamery 

Windsor Canning Factory (season, two months) 

UngloisACo. Furniture Factory 

St. Johns Electric Light Co. (600 norsepower) 

SkCesair Power Co. (1,600 horsepower) 



$600,000 

126,000 

60,000 

60,000 

76,000 

17,000 

10,000 

30,000 

10,000 

60.000 

6,000 

7,000 

60,000 

60.000 



$110,000 

676,000 
80,000 

100,000 
70,000 
10,000 
80.000 

200,000 
12.000 

126,000 
6.000 
10,000 



$26,000 
80,000 
60,000 
16,000 
26,000 
7,000 
6,600 
8,000 
4,000 
12,600 
2,000 
4,000 



85 
233 
130 
50 
110 
22 
14 
12 
11 
40 
75 
20 



There are a few other plants, of which I can get no statement. 

Wages range as follows: Laborers, per day, $1 to J1.25; mechanics, 
per day, $2 to $2.50; clerks and bookkeepers, per month, $65 to $75; 
domestic servants, per month, $8 to $12. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

St. Johns expended $10,000 la^t year on sewers, and has appropri- 
ated $40,000 for streets and sidewalks this year. 

The telephone company has improved its lines and promises still 
larger improvements. 

There is a large emigration from this section to the United States 
every year. 

There is much talk of an electric road being built connecting Mon- 
treal with the many small towns of this district, manv of which do not 
have railroads, which will open up a thickly settled and prosperous 
farming section and add to the busmess of St. Johns. 

There are thousands of acres of undeveloped peat beds in this dis- 
drict, and there is frequent talk of organization of companies for its 
manufacture. 1 am satisfied that in the near future this fuel will 
largely compete with coal and wood. 

AMERICAN TRADE. 

There is a marked increase in American goods kept by merchants, 
and they report an increasing demand for New York styles; also a 
growing demand for the finer Imes and styles. They have sold $12,000 
worth of agricultural implements this season. 

If wholesale merchants and manufacturers would send more sales- 
men into Canada, they would find a demand that would largely increase 
their sales. 

There are several large hay buyers; one, the American Hay Com- 
pany, paid out the last year $722,000. 

Charles Deal, Consvl. 

St. Johns, Quebec, Septemher 30^ 190S. 



MEXICO. 

(FroM Umlted SUtei Consnl-tienerftl Barlow, €lt7 of Mexico. ) 
TRADE AND FINANCES. 

In spite of the fluctuation of silver, and, correspondingly, of Mexico's 
monetary unit, during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1903, her pros- 
perity, as indicated by the barometer of trade and commerce, has 
steadily increased. Fluctuations in the rate of exchange, which have 
been and are a serious menace to the business interests of the country, 
have not operated to check the growth of imports and exports. 

Mexico's import trade during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1903, 
exceeded the import trade of the preceding fiscal year $40,033,266.64 
in Mexican currency, equivalent to an increase of 26.46 per cent. The 
bulk of these imports were consumed by Mexicans and paid for in their 
peso, and therefore the silver valuation is a more correct basis upon 
which to work, when drawing deductions from such figures in Mexico, 
than the gold valuation. 
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Mexico's export trade during the year ended June 30, 1903, exceeded 
the export trade of 1902 by $47,625,620, equal to an increase of 27.73 
per cent, silver valuation ^19,169,931 gold). 

The natural inference from these facts is that Mexico possesses the 
elements in her natural resources of continuous wealth, progress, and 
prosperity so long as present conditions continue. 

Mexico is now face to face with the problem of stabilizing her cur- 
rency. So much has been written in the press of all countries recently 
upon this subject that it seems unnecessary to go into a general discus- 
sion of it here. The solution of the problem is in the hands of Finance 
Minister Limantour, who is recognized as one of the ablest Govern- 
ment financiers in the world at the present time, who is thoroughlj^ 
conversant with the local conditions and needs, ana practically all busi- 
ness men in Mexico are well satisfied to let him solve it and to depend 
upon and accept his solution. 

DETAILS OF FOREIGN COMMERCE. 
IMPORTS, BY ARTICLES. 

Following is a table of imports into the country, under general clas- 
sifications, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1903, compared with the 
preceding year, gold valuations: 



Articles. 



Animal eabfitancefl 

Vegetable substancee 

Mineral substances 

Dry goods 

Chemical and pharmaceutical substances 

Spirituous, fermented, and natural beverages . 

Paper and its applications 

Machinery and apparatus 

Vehicles.. :r. 

Anns and explosives 

Miscellaneous 



1903. 



Total. 



$4,740, 
18,525, 
24,014, 
9,766, 
2,791, 
8,183, 
1,925, 
10,837, 
1,712, 
1,796, 
2,157, 



354.56 
221.49 
996.53 
060.64 
622.88 
238.06 
280.46 
060.06 
989.68 
991.85 
918.80 



75,901,754.96 



1902. 



$4,878,582.48 
11,108,411.51 
21,228,518.29 
8,409,332.81 
2,668,496.88 
2,852,587.99 
1,922,830.79 
8,398,185.96 
1,401.127.^ 
1,401,604.52 
1,964,279.40 



66,228,987.97 



Increase. 



$138, 

2,416, 

2,791, 

1,356, 

123, 

280, 

2, 

1,988, 

311, 

395, 

193, 



227.92 
809.98 
448.24 
747.83 
125.95 
650.07 
449.67 
874.10 
862.34 
387.33 
639.40 



9,672,766.99 



Thus the imports show an increase for the fiscal year 1903 over the 
preceding year of $9,672,766.99, or 14.61 per cent. The total imports 
for the fiscal year 1903, on a silver basis, amounted to $191,313,749.58. 



IMPORTS, BY COUNTRIES. 



The following table shows the countries of origin of the imports and 
the value of the imports from each country for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1903, as compared with the preceuing year, gold valuations: 



Whence imported. 



Enrope: 

Germany 

Aostria-uongary 

Belgium 

toiln 

mnce 

Great Britain 

Holland 



1902-3. 


1901-2. 


Inc. ( + ) or 
dec. (-), 1902-8. 


$9,570,008.95 

453,393.24 

2,589,773.93 

3.034.982.75 

6,539,424.31 

10,615.348.21 

255,143.71 


$6,452,203.24 
854,401.75 
1,074,743.17 
2,720,072.77 
6, 2X5, aw. ?2 
8,264,127.08 
286,179.86 

Digitizec 


+$3,117,806.71 
+ 98,991.49 
+ 1,515,030.76 
+ 314,909.98 
+ 253,565.59 
+ 2,861,221.13 
+ 19,964.36 

byGooQle 
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Whence imported. 


1902-8. 


1901-2. 


Inc. (+)or 
dec.(-),1902-8. 


Europe— Contiiiaed. 

Italy 


$498,164.01 


$897,460.60 
79,066.00 
41,265.45 
8,062.88 
47.966.77 
407,645.58 
16,177.25 


+ 195,713.41 


Norway 


86,806.04 
62,845.75 
2,230.00 
47,969.65 
446,801.11 


+ 7,a47.W 


Portugal 


+ 11,060.30 


RlUMlR 


— 832.00 


Sweden 


+ 82.88 


Switzerland 


+ 39,155.58 


Other countriee 


18,388.08 


+ 2,206.78 


Total 


34,205,291.69 


26,379,200.51 


+ 7,826,09L18 






Asia: 

China 


96,644.74 

521,429.59 

71,863.08 

6,791.05 


98,761.20 

366,346.57 

51,978.62 

7,282.69 


2,116.46 


India (Hindustan) 


+ 165,063.02 


Japan 


4- 19,874.46 


Otfier countries . . - - . r . ,,.,-_,_. 


- 441.64 






Total 


696,718.46 


514,319.08 


- 182,899.88 






Africa: 

Egypt 


71,530.00 
8,818.69 


19,220.00 
5,810.06 


+ 62,810.00 


Other countries 


+ 8,008.68 






Total 


80,348.69 


25,030.06 


+ 66,818.68 






North America: 

r^padH , 


17,878.25 
40,496,671.96 


15,514.55 
39,016,676.08 


+ 2,858.70 


United States 


+ 1,479,995.88 




Total 


40,514,545.21 


39,062,190.68 


+ 1,482,854.58 






Central America: 

Guatemala 


12,924.54 

8,418.00 

693.80 


15.041.60 
15,090.43 
2,866.00 


2,U6.96 


British Honduras 


- 6^677.48 


Other countries w> 


- 21272.50 


Total 


21,931.04 


32,997.98 


- 11,066.89 






South America: 

BrnrW 


15,106.00 
22,875.60 

7,094.00 
103,766.99 
16,829.60 

1,512,00 
26,242.95 

2,017.25 


15,189.92 
20,742.00 

8,820.00 
67,345.88 
13,915.38 

2,642.00 

27,078.75 

872.60 


88.92 


Colombia 


+ 2,138.50 


Chili 


1,226.00 


Ecuador ... 


+ 86,421.16 


Peru 


+ 2^914.12 


Argentina 


- 1,130.00 


Venezuela 


830.80 


Other countries . 


+ 1,144.76 






Total 


195,444.19 


166,101.88 


'+ 89,342.81 






West Indies: 

Cuba 


121,102.93 
8,452.00 


49,696.00 
4,155.65 


+ 71.406.98 


Other islands 


+ 4;S6.85 






Total 


129,554.93 


58,851.66 


+ 75,708.28 






Oceania: 

Australia 


57,388.75 
532.00 


34,402.60 
894.28 


+ 22,986.26 


Other cnuntrie*>r 


I '862.28 






Total 


57,920.75 


35,296.78 


+ 22,624.02 


BBCAPrrULATION. 

Eurooe 


84,205,291.69 

696,718.46 

80,348.69 

40,514,545.21 

21,931.04 

195,444.19 

129,554.93 

57,920.75 


26,879,200.51 
514,819.08 
25,030.06 
39,082,190.63 
82,997.98 
156,101.88 
63,851.65 
35,296.73 


+ 7,826,091.18 


Aria:!:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 


+ 'm399.88 


Africa 


+ 55^818.68 


North America 


+ 1,482^854.58 


Central America 


1 *n,066.» 


South America 


+ 89,342.81 


West Indies 


+ 75,708.28 


Oceania 


+ 22,624.02 






Total 


75,901,754-96 


66,228,987.97 


•ti 9,672,766.99 
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BZPOBTB, BT ABTICLBS. 



Following is a table of exports under general classifications for the 
year ended June 30, 1903, compared with the preceding fiscal year 
(diver valuations): ** 



Atticles. 


lW2r^ 


1901-2. 


Inc. (+) or 
dec. (-), 1902-8. 


Mineral prodacts: 
Gold- 
Mexican, coined 


$106,680.00 

9,829.00 

18,264,275.67 

828.663.60 


195,720.00 

78.243.00 

8,698,822.57 

442,470.94 


+ 810,910.00 


Foreifrn, coined 


- 68,914.00 


BalUon 


+ 4,565,458.10 


In oth6r formfl. 


+ 386,062.66 








Total 


14,208,788.27 
6,711,982.77 


9,315,256.61 
4,286,018.22 


+ 4,898,531.76 


Qold value 


+ 1,446,914.55 






SUver— 

Mexican, coined 


21,098,789.00 

85,540.67 

46,367,891.86 

10,013,022.01 


11,361,766.00 

250,673.98 

41,087,968.17 

6,988,169.61 


+ 9,746,794.00 


Foreign, coined 


- 174,033.31 


BolUon 


+ 5,319,428.19 


jn oxhPT ioTvan. , 


+ 3,029,852.50 






Total 


77,564,698.04 
81.176,986.68 


59,632,471.66 
27,430,937.71 


+17,922,221.38 


Gold value 


+ 3,746,048.87 






Other than gold and silver— 

CoDDer 


20,122,888.42 
5,669,070.21 
1,181,786.96 


16,849,884.87 

6,730,845.80 

546,771.25 


+ 8,272.503.55 


lSt :::::::::::::::::: :::::::: 


- 61,776.09 


All other 


+ 635,015.70 






Total 


26,978,196.68 
10,848,284.79 


28.127,451.42 
10,638.627.46 


+ 3,845,744.16 


Gold value 


+ 204,607.83 






Total mineral products 


118,736,676.89 
47,494,B70.80 


92,075.179.59 
42,354,582.80 


+26,661,497.80 


Total fi^ld value 


+ 5,140,088.00 






Vegetable products: 

Ooffee 


9,021,501.09 
82,620,579.50 

1,887.736.50 
964.015.46 

1,883,801.86 
12,022,788.00 


10,228,858.81 

29,209,515.00 

1,708,770.78 

1,288,771.84 

975,878.82 

8,534,688.79 


- 1,207,357.22 


Raw heniqnen 


+ 3,411,064.50 


Lamber.7. 


+ 128.965.72 


Dycwooda 


- 324,756.38 


Raw tobacco (leaf) 


+ 407,423.04 


Other vegetable products 


+ 8,488,099.21 






Total 


57,849,916.91 
23,255,666.63 


51,946,478.04 
23,895,879.88 


+ 6,908,438.87 


Tofeal gold value 


- 639,713.25 






Animal products: 

Ckttle 


7,000,676.50 

7,466,481.50 

796,672.99 


5,083,968.86 

6,286,677.92 

616,418.04 


+ 1,966,718.14 


Rawhiden 


+ 1,179,903.58 


Other animal product* 


+ 180,254.96 






Total 


15,262.830.99 
6.136,668.06 


11.935,954.82 
6,489,158.84 


+ 3,326,876.67 


Total sold value 


+ 1,646,499.22 






Hinnfactured products: 

Heniqnen rope ". 


1,866.658.00 

654,229.09 

8,128,788.94 


1,485,184.00 

626.462.08 

1,359,442.31 


- 129,531.00 




+ 27,767.01 


Other manufactured product!? 


+ 1,764,841.68 






Total 


5,133,666.08 
2,063,783.73 


8,471,088.39 
1,696,700.48 


+ 1,662.577.64 


"^tal ffold value 


+ 467,083.26 






^Weellaneonfl exnortn 


745,877.95 


474,623.32 , + 271,254.63 




JttguvA. 
Precloiis metals. 


91,763.481.81 
106.965.487.46 


68,947.728.17 
90,955,595.49 


+22,815,753.14 


Other articles 


+15,009,891.97 






Total 


197.728,968.77 


159,906,323.66 


+87,825,645.11 






Gold value- 

Predoufl metalt 


36,888,919.36 
42,698.125.77 


81,715,964.88 
41,839,574.16 


+ 6,172,964.48 


Other articles 


+ 758,551.61 






Total 


79,487,045.13 


73,565,629.04 


+ 5,981,616.09 







'The United States Treaenry yalnation of the Mexican silver dollar was 40.2 cents 
for the fiscal year 1903, and 4o cents for 1902, at which rate reductions were made — 
in the "gold value'' given in the two export tables — in the Bureau of Statistics, 
I)epartment of Ck>mmeroe and Laboi. 
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EXPOKT8, BY CX)UNTRIE8. 



The following statement shows the emorts from Mexico to the 
several countries during the fiscal years ending June 30, 1903 and 1902: 



Countries. 



1903. 



Mexican 
currency. 



Europe: 

Germany 89,660,049.56 

Austria-Hunffary 872. GO 

Belgium 5,898,218.00 

SpflJn 1,163.798.00 

France j 3,664,180.02 

OreatBritain 26,878,679.92 

Holland I 89,166.00 

Italy I 19.300.00 

RusHia 42,870.68 

Switzerland | 100.00 

Other countries 



United States 
currency. 



1902. 



Mexican 
currency. 



13,883,840.10 

850.61 

2,371,063.64 

467,846.80 

1,468,980.36 

10, Sa^, 188. 88 

35,844.78 

7,758.60 

17,234.14 

40.20 



Total 47,407,134.08 ; 19,057,667.79 



Asia: 

China - 



30,000.00 



12,060.00 



$4,813,818.64 

83.162.00 

6,486,793.50 

663,244.39 

2,215,306.60 

10,572,448.68 

86,670.00 

2,956.00 

133,943.00 



United SUtes 
currency. 



236.00 



23,967,099.32 



ri, 224, 124. 44 

1,524.99 

2,523,465.21 

305,092.24 

1,019,04L22 

4, 867. 067. U 

16,868.20 

1,859.76 

61,613.78 



106.56 



11,020,265.54 



600.00 



North America: j 

Canada 11,350.00 

United StaU?s 143, 769, 768. 36 



Total 143,771,108.36 



Central America: 

Guatemala 

British Honduras . 
other countries... 



253,631.46 
61,750.00 
48,661.07 



Total. 



South America: 

Colombia 

Chile 

Ecuador 

Peru 

Arjfentlne Republic 
Venezuela 



369,042.52 



38,938.25 
4,638.00 
2,393.20 
4,033.36 
8,249.00 



Total. 



West Indies: 
Cuba 



68.261.81 



4,562.70 
67,791,422.72 



67,795,985.42 



101,959.66 
24,823.60 
17,651.72 



21,085.00 
130,323,347.29 



130.344,432.29 



9,699.10 
59,948.741.62 



69,958,440.72 



473,288.64 
88,160.00 
290,416.53 



144,334.88 



851,866.17 



15,653.38 
1,864.58 
961.99 
1,621.27 
8,316.10 



20,751.77 
5,064.00 

14,920.00 
8,993.12 

16,277.00 
489.00 



217.812.94 

40,453.60 

133,591.36 



391,857.90 



9,545.92 
2.324.84 
6,863.20 
1,836.78 
7,027.42 
224.94 



23,417.32 I 



60,484.89 I 



27,823.10 



6,103.432.00 ! 2,458,689.66 | 4.688,942.00 ' 2,156,913.82 



Europe I 47,407,184.08 

Asia ; 30,000.00 

North America ' 143,771,108. 



Central America . 
South America. 
Antilles 



Total. 



359,042.62 
68,251.81 
6,103,432.00 



197,728,968.77 



19,067,667.79 

12,060.00 

67,796,985.42 

144,334.88 

23,417.82 

2,453,579.72 



79,487,045.13 



23,957,099.32 

600.00 

130, 344, 432. -29 

661,865.16 

60,584.89 

4.688,942.00 



59, 



020,265.54 
230.00 
968.440.72 
891,857.90 
27,823.10 
156,911.78 



159,908,323.66 I 73,565,529.04 



The exports of Mexican dollars showed an increase for the fiscal 
year 1903, as compared with* the preceding year, of $9,746,974, a large 
part of them being exported through the United States to the Far East, 
but charged to the United States. Exports of silver bullion and silver 
in other forms also show an increase of ^8,349,280. 69 (Mexican^, a large 
part of it being exported to London via New York, and therefore 
charged to the United States. Another point should be borne in mind 
in considering the apparent increase in favor of Mexico in the balance 
of trade: that is, that a large proportion of the actual exports to the 
United States in the form of gold and silver bullion and coin are in 
payment for imports. The export table shows that 72.71 per cent of 
the total exports from Mexico during the fiscal year 1908 were exports 
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U> the United States. The percentage of the exports of Mexico taken 
by the United States during the fiscal year 1903 was 81.05 per cent, 
and during the fiscal year 1901, 78.85 per cent. 

It is worthy of note that while Mexico's exports (based on silver 
valuations) of mineral substances during the fiscal year 1903 showed a 
heavy increase over the fiscal year 1902, particularly in silver, exports 
of vegetable products (particularly henequen), animal products (prin- 
cipally cattle and hides), and manufactured products, also showed a 
large increase. The growth of exportation of manufactured products 
is particularly gratifying from a Mexican viewpoint, as showing the 
increase of the manufacturing industry in this country. The large 
increase in exports of copper is also interesting, as showing the devel- 
opment of Mexico's vast copper deposits. 

EXrORTS FOR 1882 TO 1901. 

Following is a table showing the amount of Mexico's export trade 
during the fiscal years ended June 30 1882, to 1901, in both gold and 
silver valuations, giving the annual average value of the Mexican 
dollar in New York during those years: 



Year. 



Silver value 
of exports. 



Gold value of 
exports. 



Av. value 

Mexican 

dollar 

in N. Y. 



1882 1 $29,206,772 



1S«3. 
l*ftM.. 
1885.. 
1»^.. 

1887.. 
1888.. 
1889., 
1890. 
. 1891. 



41,919,182 
46,861,117 
46,811,958 
43,797,249 
49,329,915 
40,078,717 
60.380,287 
02,680,539 
63.425,746 



126,110,854 
36,972,719 
41,003.477 
40,445,532 
35,738,555 
38,970,633 
37,232,746 
44.621,032 
47,611,849 
63,087,349 



$0,894 

.882 
.875 
.864 
.816 
.790 
.759 
.739 
.758 
.837 









Av. value 


Year. 


Silver value 'Gold value of 


Mexican 


of exports. 


exports. 


dollar 
in N. Y. 


1892 


$75,660,880 


$63,328,157 


$0,837 


1893 


88,(M4,e24 


57,W5,318 


.657 


1894 


80,083,944 


43,165,246 


.539 


1895 


95,020,326 


48,&10,448 


.514 


1896 


110,022,356 


58,971,983 


.536 


1897 


117,784,092 


59,127,614 


.506 


1898 


138,068.501 


61,854,690 


.448 


1899 


148,453,834 


70,070,210 


.471 


1900 


168.247,983 


75,326,016 


.476 


1901 


158,009,437 


77,266,639 


.488 



It is apparent from these figures that while the silver value of Mex- 
ico's exports in this period of twenty years has increased very notably, 
the gold value has not increased in corresponding proportion. These 
figures show the increase in Mexico's exports in silver value in 1901 is 
1128,802,665 over the exports of 1882; the apparent increase in the 

fold value is only $51,155,785, applying the average value of the 
lexican dollar in each respective year. 



IMPORTS, 1893-1901. 

The following table shows the amount of Mexico's import trade 
during the fiscal years 1893 to 1901, in both gold and silver valuation: 



Year. 



Silver value of 
I imports. 



IMS. 
1894. 
1896. 
1896. 
1897. 

vm. 

1899. 
1909. 
1901. 



$66,042,622 
56,182,942 
66,201,735 
78,785,878 
83,248,862 
97,273,290 
107,619,441 
128,796,606 
183,020,169 



Gold value of 
imports. 



$43,390,002.65 
30,282,606.74 
34,027,691.79 
42,229,230.61 
42.128,924.17 
43,688,433.92 
50,796,376.15 
61,406,184.46 
64,918,852.47 



Excess of exports over imports. 



Silver value. 



$22,002,002 
23,901,002 
28,881,591 
31,236,476 
34,535,330 
40,795,214 
40,834,393 
29,451,327 
24,989,268 



Gold value. 



$14,455,316 
12,882,641 
14,812,757 
16,742,758 
17,003,690 
18,266,357 
19,278,835 
18,919,832 
12,852,787 
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The foregoing table would indicate a considerable and constantly 
increasing advance in the country's capacity to produce articles for 
foreign consumption and to purchase articles of foreign origin, and 
would also show that the amount paid to foreign countries for 
imports is so much less than the amount received from exports that it 
has added to the national accumulations an average sum of nearly 
$30,000,000 silver, or nearly $15,000,000 gold, annually. 

As to the exj)oi*ts, the first subcommittee of the monetary commission 
recently appointed by the Mexican Government to study the financial 
condition or Mexico, after an exhaustive investigation of the subject, 
finds that the value above assigned to exports may be considered in the 
aggregate as the net sum which this country receives for the sale of 
its products abroad. Therefore the actual difference between the val- 
ues of exports and imports during the years considered is very small 

MllXICAN COMMERCIAL MUSEUMS ABROAD. 

The Mexican Government, through the agency of its consuls, is 
establishing commercial museums in many of the large cities in foreign 
countries. The idea seems to have originated with the Mexican con- 
sul at Cardiff, Wales, after the last Universal Exposition in Paris. In 
the exposition now being held in Cardiff there are many specimens of 
Mexican products, which are attracting considerable interest, respect- 
ing which the consul furnishes full information. The dejpartmento de 
fomento accepted the idea of the consul at Cardiff, and has promoted 
the establishment of these commercial museums. The first was in 
Yokohama, Japan, under the auspices of the Mexican minister, Hon. 
Maurio Wolheim, who has since been obliged to resign the mission 
on account of ill health. Then followed the museum in Philadelphia, 
which is considered one of the most important yet established, and to 
which additional specimens of Mexican products from the soil and from 
the factories are constantly being sent under the auspices of the depart- 
mento de fomento. In Liverpool a commercial museum has lately 
been established and is in charge of the Mexican consul. In Milan, 
Italy, preparations are being made to establish an extensive and com- 
plete collection of articles of Mexican production and manufacture in 
an edifice to be built expressly for the museum, the plans for which 
have been approved by the Mexican Government. Others are to be 
formed in Germany, where there is a growing demand for Mexican 
fine woods. The departmento de fomento has communicated with the 
governors of the various States, who have promised to furnish com- 
plete samples of their productions which may be profitably employed 
in commerce with foreign countries. 

Many inquiries are received at this oflSce concerning American edu- 
cational institutions, and it appears that such institutions might profit- 
ably advertise in the newspapers printed in the Spanish language in 
this country. 

BANKS AND BANKING. 

Following is a table of the balance of all the chartered banks m the 
Republic on September 30, 1903, as compared with the month of 
August, 1903, and the month of September for the years 1902, 1901, 
1900, and 1896. 
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RAILWAY TRANSPORTATION. 

The most noteworthy change in the transportation situation of Mexico 
since my last annual report is the acquisition by the Mexican Govern- 
ment of a controlling interest in the National Railway Company of 
Mexico, including the Interoceanic Railway. The standard gauging 
of the National !^ilroad from this ci^ to Laredo, Tex., recently com- 
pleted, is also an important factor. The first through standard-gauge 
train between this city and the border left this city on the night of 
November 9, 1903. Considerable i*ailroad construction is under way 
or contracted for or contemplated in various parts of the Republic, 
including tlie completion of the Mexican Central's line to the racific 
coast port Manzanillo, the direct line of the same road between this 
city and Tampico, and its extension from the Balsas River to the Pacific 
coast on tho south. 

Fluctuations of exchange during the past two years have operated to 
retard railway extension, and at present it is probably being retarded 
in expectation of a speedy stabilization of Mexico^s monetary system. 

COTTON PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 
PRODUCTION OP COTTON. 

Following is a table of the production of raw cotton in Mexico for 
the calendar years 1892 to 1901, inclusive :« 



\ 





Quantity. 


Val»e. 


Year. 


Mexican 
currency. 


United states 
currency. 


1»2 


Pounds. 
85»288,642 
19.548.518 
86,539.122 
78,603.276 
64.208,280 
72,413,880 
100,156.694 
49,472,544 
47,960.980 
49,200.998 


13.196.974 
2,340.701 
4,386,200 

10,177,806 
7,895.583 

12,803,679 
6,872,770 
4,679,628 
6,148.773 
6,447,880 


$2,675,867 


UK 


1,637,840 


mi 


2,334,162 


1S6 


5,231,389 


1896 


4,232.042 


107. 


6,478.772 


18« 

1899- 


2,639,014 
2,204.092 


1900 


2,926,829 


WW. 


3,146,575 







IMPORTS OF CXXTTON. 



Following is a table of the imports of cotton into Mexico for the 
fiscal years ended June 30, 1893-1902, inclusive: 



Year. 


Quantity. 


Value. 

i 


Year. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Iggg 


Pounds. 

21,865,844 

18,449,572 

88,849,272 

28.641.288 

21,161,910 


•2,841,682 
1.995,258 
2,252,742 
1,654,256 
1,517.097 


1898 


Pounds. 
22,695.88h 
18,670.212 
9.243,086 
20,780,886 
13,846,558 


$1,327,134 


19M 


1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 


1,005,939 


U95 


821,742 


Dig 


2,006.927 


\Sgi 


1,271,958 







«The quantities were reduced from kilofirams to pounds and the Mexican currency 
to United States dollais in the Bureau of Statistics, 
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IMPOSTS OP COTTON, BY COUNTRIBB. 



The following statement shows the imports of cotton into Mexico, by 
countries, during the calendar years 1899, 1900, and 1901, the latest 
available statistics, by countries, obtainable (values in United States 
currency): 



Countries. 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


Quantities. 


Value. 


Quantities. 


Values. 


Quantities. 


Value. 


United states 


Poimds. 

14,478,792 

225,612 

29,387 


$850,549 

26,345 

2,497 

1,758 

160 

58 


Pounds. 

17,970,125 

77.783 

• 90,096 

62,788 

56,386 

708 


$1,712,198 

10.007 

10,824 

1,099 

786 

95 


Pounds. 

10,724,326 

107,252 

117,826 

3,518 

6.327 

55 


$987,417 


Egypt 


14.826 


England 


11,502 


France 

Germany » 

Austria 

Total 


6,867 
1,267 
1,579 


699 
611 
40 


14,743,144 


881,867 


18,267,886 


1,734,469 


10,968,804 


1,016,094 



Andrew D. Barlow, Consul- General. 
Mexico Citt, Mexico, November £4^ 1903. 



FREE LIST OF MEXICAN TARIFF, EXPORT DUTIES, ANT> PORT DUES. 

(From report of United States Consul Lesplnesse, Tnxpam, Hezleo. ) 



FREE LIST OF MEXICAN TARIFF. 



Under the provisions of the Mexican national tariff law the following 
articles are admitted free of duty: 



Animals, live, not specially men- 
tioned. 

Horses and mares and otherani- 
mals for breeding purposes. 

Eggs, fresh. 

Milk, fresh. 

Glycerin. 

Quano. 

Animal charcoal. 

Bacteriological cultures. 

Vaccinal matter. 

Cupels. 

Live plants. 

Garden seeds. 

Seeds for agriculture (with per- 
mission of the Government ) 

Teasels. 

Cork, rough or in sheets. 

Firewood. 

Lycopodium. 

Hops. 

Moss and natural flowers. 

Fodder. 

Charcoal. 

Fire bricks. 

Millstones. 

Fire clay, rotten stone, and tri- 
poli. I 

Coke. i 

Crucibles of clay, earth, or 
graphite. 

Muffies and stoves of Are clay. 

Insulators for tel^raphs and 
telephones. i 

Yam of henequen, istle. New | 
Zealand fiber, or mixture of j 



said substances, not exceeding 
437 meters for each kilogram 
in weight. 

Silk bolUng cloth. 

Waste-paper refuse. 

Bank notes for banks established 
in the Republic, by permission 
from the Government. 

Periodicals, all kinds, not bound. 

Maps and charts. 

Wall pictures for schools, not 
framed. 

Drawing and writing books for 
primary education. 

Books and music, printed or 
written, stitched. 

Fire extinguishing apparatus. 

Electric batteries. 

Pears for incandescent electric 
lights. 

Scientific instruments, not spe- 
cially mentioned. 

Miners' lamps. 

Lightning conductors and insu- 
lators. 

Wood pulp, even, in sheets, for 
the manufacture of paper. 

Excelsior for stuflBng furniture. 

Wood, common, for building 
purposes, worked into blocks, 
beams, planks, and ordinary 
boards, not tongued or 
grooved. 

Barrels, canks. and kegs of wood. 

Poles, cross arms for electric 
wires. 



Oars. 

Masts and spars for vessels. 

Old cordage for the manufacture 

of paper. 
Rags, cuttings, and remnants 

for manufacture of paper. 
Gold, silver, and platinum ores. 
Gold, silver, or platinum, in 

ingots or dost. . 

Current coin of gold or silver of 

any nation. 
Copper ore in natural state not 

containing more than 5 per 

cent copper. 
Alloys of lead and antimony, in 

ingots, for printing type. 
Tin, lead, and zinc ores, cniae. 
Iron ore. 
Poets and crossbars of iron for 

telegraph and telephones. 
Rails of iron or steel, needles, 

disks, sleepers, and bolts for 

railroads. .,. 

Anchors for ships, with or wltn- 

out chains. 
Mercury. 

Clay and sand of all kinds. 
Coal. 

Mineral stones of all kinds. 
Railway carriages and wagons 

of all kinds. 
Crafta of all kinds. 
Numismatical. geologic*!, or 

zoological collections formu- 

seimis. 
Hats or caps for minerB. 
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Articles. 


Unit. 


Duty. 


Oxhides 


Per 220.46 pounds, gross 


10.75 


Deenkins 


do r '" 


2.25 


n*iHe 


Per 2.2046 pounds, net 


.02 


Coffee, in the bean 


. ...do 


2.25 


Roots of the zacAton 


Per 220.46 pounds, gross 


.60 


Orchil 


Per ton of ^.204.6 nounds. irrass 


5.00 


Ixtle, raw ' '***'• ^Oa 4ft Tw^nnds'npt. . ' " 


.50 


Heniquen, raw 


do....: 


.50 


FiBtic ....' 


Per ton of 2,204.6 pounds, gross 


.75 


Ci^itr,.. 


Per cubic meter (35.816 cubic feet) 


1.50 


Mabogfiny . , . 


do 


1.50 


Logwood 


Per ton of 2,204.6 pounds, gross 


1.50 









POBT DUES. 

(hasting trade. — Foreign vessels entering Mexican ports for the 
purpose of engaging in tne coasting trade pay the following dues per 
gross ton (2,204.6 pounds): For Atmntic ports: Distance, 60 miles, fl; 
from 60 to 360 miles, $3; from 360 to 500 miles, $5. For Pacific coast: 
Distance, 60 miles, $1; from 60 to 360 miles, $2; from 360 to 500 
miles, $3. f . . 

Foreign trade. — Vessels arriving from foreign ports, loaded or in 
ballast, pay tonnage dues per gross ton as follows: Steamers, 6 cents; 
sailing vessels, 10 cents. Steamers belonging to international com- 
panies and running on schedule time to Mexican ports, not subsidized, 
enjoy special concessions, as follows: For the Pacific coast a reduction 
of 75 per cent will be made on tonnage dues for steamers carrying 
mails and 25 per c«nt for steamers not carrying mails. On the 
Atlantic coast tne reduction for steamers carrying mails will be 50 per 
cent, if not subsidized by the Mexican Government. 

Besides the foregoing, sanitary and piloti^e dues are charged for 
entering and clearing. 



IJndomre in report qf United States Consul Le Roy, Durango, Mexleo.] 
HISTORY OF BANKING IN MEXICO. 

[From the Mexican Herald.] 
DEVELOPMENT OP THE BANKING BUSINESS. 

The credit of being the oldest bank in Mexico City undoubtedhr belongs to the 
Monte de Pieded, opened to the public on February 25, 1776. It was originally, 
indeed, a charity pawnshop solely, but it soon added regular banking to its opera- 
tions and at one time issued notes, which were definitely withdrawn from circulation 
now nearly twenty years aco, as a consequence partly of the disastrous run on the 
bonk during the week ending May 3, 1884, and partljr of the exclusive issue privi- 
lege granted to the national bank by its first charter in 1881 and its amended con- 
cession in 1884. 

The first modem bank to be established in Mexico was the present Banco de 
Londrefl y Mexico, which opened in June, 1864, as a branch of the London Bank of 
Mexico and South America, whose headquarters were at the British metropolis. The 
original capital provided for the Mexico business was $500,000. The bank won pub- 
lic confidence and its notes attained general acceptance. 

The London Bank operated in this city practically without a competitor from 1864 
to 1882, withstandme successfully political upheavals and the commercial vicissitudes 
inddental to war and invasion. 
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In 1882 two other banks issuing notes came into existence. They were the Banco 
Nacional Mexicano and the Banco Mercantil. The former, under a charter granted 
on August 16, 1881, was established by M. Edward Noetzlin, who for some time 
thereafter played an important part in the financial affairs of Mexico. The National 
Bank was regarded as an offshoot if not an actual branch of the Franco-i^ptian 
Bank of Paris. The initial capital for the Mexico business was $8,000,000, of which 
$4,800,000 was uncalled. The first manager was Leo Stein. The Bajico MercMitil 
was composed of a group of wealthy Spaniards, and though its paid-up capital was 
only $1,000,000 it was understood to have practicalljr unlimited resources at its com- 
mand. For the first nine months of its operations hi opened for business on March 
27, 1882), it paid 11 per cent to its sharenolders. It may be of interest to note (bo 
rapidly is the city being transformed) that the offices of the Banco Mercantil were 
situated in the ouilding contiguous to the National Library in San Agustin street, 
afterwards the residence of Delnn Sanchez and now the Gran ^ciedad lodging house. 

NEED OF BANKING LEGISLATION. 

In the meantime considerable attention had begun to be given to banking legisla- 
tion. The administration of General Gonzalez was not a period of intellectual stag- 
nation. Mexico was banning to feel growing pains — she was beginning to expe- 
rience the exigencies of the modern life. Turning over the record of that period it 
is evident that the public mind was active with regard to a number of topics of gen 
oral interest to the country, foremost among which, in addition to a national banking 
law, were the drainage of tne valley of Mexico, the Vera Cruz port works, the abolition 
of the alcabalas, and the arrangement and recognition of the country ' s foreign debt It 
was reserved, however, for the administration of General Diaz to turn the public 
interest in these matters into practical and beneficial channels. 

In June, 1882, President Gonzalez appointed a commission, consisting of Messrs. 
Dublan, Palacio, Saavedra, Raigosa, ana Macedo, to frame a report containing rec- 
ommendations for a proposed new banking law. In December ot the same year Con- 
gress granted to the Executive the power to issue a law for chartering and regulating 
banks on certain lines, including **a proper limitation of the emission of not^" 

Much uncertainty and uneasiness existed as t j the use which the Executive might 
make of the powers vested in him, and the consequence was that all the banks put a 
heavy brake on their business. The fair name of the notes of the National Bank 
was breathed upon, and the Mercantile Bank threatened to withdraw its entire note 
circulation and replace it with some form of promissory note. 

Nothing can better illustrate the blessings of the presentable administration of the 
cx)untry's finances than to turn back and consider the tremendous handicap to which 
the economical interests of the nation were subjected, at no very distant date in the 
past, owing to the lack of a sound and definite policy in this important department 
Speaking of the reserved attitude of the banks at that time, the Mexican Financier 
of February 3, 1883, editorially said: 

**The action of the various banks in this city is undoubtedly legitimate, but the 
very serious restriction of business inaugurated by them is such as practically to 
deprive our commercial circles of all linking facilities. Accounts which a few 
months ago would have been held desirable by such banks are now positively 
declined, many others have been closed by the directors, and the vaults of the 
banks remain practically sealed to all save a very few customers. And this is occu^ 
ring in cases where the credit of the parties and their financial standing are good 
beyond all doubt or question, so that, if the banks have not exactly suspended 
operations they have certainly assumed a position of caution and expectancy which 
paralyzes their business. Such a condition of affairs must soon become as unsatis- 
factory for the stockholders of the banks as it now is for their customers, since the 
idle locking up of capital leaves but a poor prospect for profitable dividends. It is 
difficult to suggest a remedy, though the evil is steadily growing, for in restricting 
their business even to a minimum the banks are exercising an unquestionable right. 
Such immediate remedy as is needed must certainly come from the Executive, to 
whom all eyes are at present turned.*' 

This situation reached a climax in a run on the National Bank in March, 1883. <» 
On the evening of Saturday, March 17, 1882, a it was rumored that the National Bank 
could not redeem its notes. These rumors gained strength on Sunday and were 
accentuated by more or less fanciful accounts of a serious disagreement between the 
Government and the bank and the consequent probable withdrawal of the formers 
patronage. Early on Monday morning the bank was surrounded by an excited 
crowd seeking to cash the notes of the institution. Wisely the management deferred 



a As printed in the Mexican Herald. 
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the cloeing hotir on the evening of that day, pa3dng out silver for all the notes pre- 
sented; but though this fact somewhat reassured the public, the panic was not 
wholly allayed until Thursday of that week. 

Despite these upheavals, nothing was done toward placing the banks of the 
Republic on a settled basis beyond the embodiment of a few vague provisions in the 
commercial code of December 16, 1883, which, as events proved, were destined to 
prolong and accentuate the uncertainty surrounding the bankine business. From 
the provisions in question the National Bank was excepted on wie ground that its 
financial support to the Government entitied it to be treated in a diSerent manner 
from other oanks. All the latter, on the other hand, were requested to express, 
hefore July 20, 1884, their determination to conform to the commercial code or to go 
into liquidation, and in case they failed to manifest their decision to conform before 
the above-named date they were to be allowed six months thereafter to withdraw their 
bills from circulation. 

A MEBGBR AND A CONFLICT. 

In the late summer of 1883 it was announced that Mr. Noetzlin would soon arrive 
from Paris to bring about the consolidation of the National and Mercantile banks. 
N^otiations to that end were in fact initiated, and though several times they seemed 
to be on the eve of being broken off, the contract for the fusion of the two institu- 
tions was signed on Thursday, April 3, 1884, when it was agreed that the consolidated 
bank was to be styled the National Bank of Mexico and to have a capital of 
120^000,000, with 40 per cent, or $8,000,000, paid up. This was the capital with 
which the bank operated for many vears thereafter. The Banco Mercantil imprinted 
its prepotent stamp on the new establishment, its manager, Jose V. del Collado, being 
appointed in the same capacity to the National Bank, with Bamon de Usandizaga as 
cnief cashier. 

An improved concession was given to the new bank (May 31, 1884), whereby it 
was assured a practical monopoly of the issue privilege throughout the Bepublic, 
becoming also the financial agent of the Government and its intermediary for the settle- 
ment and subsequent service of the public debt. 

The management of the National Bank at that time disclaimed any intention of 
dri\ar'' other banks out of the field, but defended its monopoly of the note circula- 
tion Oil the ground that in a country like Mexico, whose immediate development was 
likely to be rapid, the multiplicity of issues would be liable to lead to innation and 
the abuses of credit. 

The unusual concessions granted to the National Bank affected the London Bank 
in this city and certain banks in Chihuahua and Yucatan. 

The London Bank took no steps either to combat the valuable franchise granted 
to the National Bank or to comply with the provisions of the commercial code of 
December 15, 1883. 

Consequently the directors of the National Bank, on January 20, 1885, opened 
hostilities by voting no longer to receive the bills of the London Bank oyer their 
counters. The bank's action was seconded naturally by the leading Spanish busi- 
ness houses (the predominance of the Spanish element in the National Bank having 
been inherited from the Mercantile Bank) and even by the Government offices, the 
latter basing their action purely on the allej^ed illegality of the London Bank's note 
issue. Indeed, no one questioned the English bank's soundness, and it was a tribute 
to the estimation in which it was then held that, in spite of the aggressiveness of its 
powerful rival and the Government's attitude of reserve, its bills continued to be 
accepted freely, with the above-named exceptions, by the commercial community 
and the general public. A far smaller matter nad precipitated a run on the National 
Bank in March, 1883. 

The Government appointed Jesus Fuentes y Muiiiz inter^entor, practically receiver, 
of the London Bank, and the bank officials mformed him that he would not be per- 
mitted to enter on the exercise of his duties. 

Matters fortunately were not pushed to extremities. The Government's position 
was a most delicate one. The present illustrious President of Mexico had just taken 
over a bankrupt administration which, during its closing months, had literally been 
carried by the National Bank, so that the nation had become heavily involved to 
that institution. Moreover, the bank's charter, which had been granted, it is true, by 
the previous administration, but which the new administration was bound to respect, 
nnmistakably gave it the right to demand the withdrawal of the bills of the London 
Bank from circulation. , 

Cngent, however, as were these considerations, it tt'as clearly j>erceived by all con- 
cerned that the financial situation, though much in^proved during the few months 
that had elapsed since General Diaz's inauguration, s^as not yet such as to be able 
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with impunity to invite the shock and scandal that would have been incidental to 
the compulsory liquidation, under Government pressure, of a solvent and long- 
established l:Mmk. 

Consequently the matter was allowed to drag, though the National Bank continued 
to grumble, contending that if the law was unconstitutional it should be modified or 
that a new one should oe substituted, but that it should not be made practically void 
while remaining theoretically in force. The London Bank asked for **amparo," 
which very conveniently tied the matter up in the courts, and, pending the decision 
of the case, the bank was allowed to keep its notes in circulation. 

It b^^me unnecessary, however, to press the question to a judicial decision, for 
the London Bank acauired in 1886 the charter of the Banco de Empleados, which 
carried the indisputable right to issue notes. 

The Banco de Empleados had started business on September 15, 1883, with a board 
consisting of Pedro Baranda, Antonio Carbajal, Serapion Fernandez, Gumersindo 
Enriquez, and Pedro Miranda; and Louis Miranda 6 Iturbe as mana^r. But it had 
never done anything to speak of, and the fact of its charter bavins been overlooked 
by the National Bank exposed that establishment to a flank attacK, which was con- 
ceived and carried out by the London Bank's able counsel, Lie. Rafael Dond^. 

THE PRESENT BANKING LAW. 

Thus the long war between the National and London banks came to an end, and if 
it has been described in some detail, this has been done not merely on account of its 
interest in the financial history of Mexico, but to illustrate one phase of the incon- 
venience and injury to the commercial community arising from the lack of a clear, 
uniform, and comprehensive bankiuK law. 

The status quo remained undisturbed, but the charter of the National Bank con- 
tinued, in some degree, to be an obstacle to the multiplication of banks in proportion 
to the country's needs. On the other hand, the Government for years continued to 
be a borrower from the National Bank, and in 1892 the fiscal situation of the admin- 
istration was so bad, owing to circumstances beyond the Government's control, that 
the bank's management delicately broke to the finance minister, Hon. Matias Romero, 
the announcement that the Government must look elsewhere for pecuniary aid in the 
future. This, surely, was a serious blunder. The bank's directorate did not realize 
that the obscurity of that year was the darkness that precedes the dawn; it did not 
perceive that in the young statesman, Jos6 Y. Limantour, who had just become sub- 
secretary under Mr. Romero and who in May, 1893, was to succeed him as minister, 
a master mind was, for the first time in the history of Mexico, to be applied to the 
solution of its financial problems; it never dreamed that in a few years the Govern- 
ment, from a debtor, would become a larae creditor of the bank. 

Undoubtedly the frank language of thelmnk to the Government in 1892, while not 
straining the relations of the one with the other, strengthened the hands of the 
finance department and, coupled with the Government's new position of fiscal inde- 
pendence, enabled Minister Limantour to negotiate on a surer basis with the bank 
for a modification of its charter, rendering possible the promulgation of the general 
banking law of the Republic on March 19, 1897. 

SPIRIT OP THE NEW LAW. 

Lie. Joaquin D. Casasus, the eminent corporation lawyer and economist, has written 
an interesting work on the new banking law. 

He points out that the law deals with three kinds of banks, the character and busi- 
ness of which it clearly differentiates. These banks are banks of issue, mortgage 
banks, and furicultural banks. 

The underlying principles of the law are twofold, viz, banking freedom and Gov- 
ernment intervention in the organization and management of institutions of credit 

**lt might seem at first sight," says Mr. Casasus, '*that the two principles are not 
compatible, and yet they have harmonized admirably. 

*'The Mexican legislator has recognized that commerce and industry, as well as 
the national agriculture, need for their development a free system of banks, in order 
that the latter may offer to them abundant capital at a low rate of interest; but at 
the same time the legislator has considered that the banking business ought not to 
be left completely open to unrestricted competition, and that the Government should 
exercise an intervention calculated to correct abuses and obviate dangers. 

** Credit facilities, in fact, in order to be efficacious must have ample liberty in 
which to expand, but at the same time the authorities ought to guarantee compliaQoe 
with certain principles that are the basis of credit" 
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TheAaw provided that banks of issae and discount might be established in all the 
States and Territories of the Republic, with the exception of the federal district, 
where the concessions of existing oanks were respected. 

The banks of issue and discount are the only ones entitled to issue bank bills pay- 
able at ^ght to bearer. 
The precepts governing the issuance of notes are as follows: 

(1) The issuance of notes may not be in excess of three times the capital stock 
actually paid up, nor may it, plus the sum total of deposits payable on demand or at 
no more than three days* call, be more than twice the holdmgs of the bank in specie 
and in gold and silver bullion. 

(2) L(oan and discount transaction can not be entered into for a longer time than 
six months nor with less than two responsible signatures, unless a collateral security 
be offered. 

(3) No transactions secured by mortgage can be entered into. 

Mr. Casasus says: ''The foregoing precepts, in the opinion of the Mexican legis- 
lator, are destined to eliminate the dangers which oeset banks of issue, while 
enabling those institutions amply to subserve the interests of industry and com- 
merce." 

Mr. Casasus lays special stress on the principle that banks of issue, which are spe- 
cially designed to meet the credit requirements of conmierce and industr}% ought not 
to be allowed to tie up their capital lor lon^ periods of time. He says: 

"Whenever banks of issue have become msolvent, whether in countries where the 
system of banking monopoly prevails or where banks may be founded freely, such 
catastrophies have been almost always occasioned by the fact that their governments 
or private persons have owed them money for long periods of time, either by virtue 
of the original terms of the loan or because the borrowers were unable to pay within 
the periods agreed upon. 

" When governments are unable to pay back the loans which they have negotiated 
with the banks, they are in the habit of releasing them from the obligation of 
redeeming their notes on demand, which, therefore, become legal tender. The Mex- 
ican law has sought to avoid these excesses, and, in laying down scientific principles 
to regulate the circulation, has, as a necessary consequence, prohibited operations 
that might endanger the redemption of notes." 

To prevent the undue multipUcation of banks of issue, the law grants exemptions 
from taxes only to the first bank established in each of the Btates and Federal Terri- 
tories. Others that may be established will have to pay the taxes that are enacted 
by general laws, besides a special tax to the Federation of 2 per cent per annum on 
the paid-up capital stock. 

The sphere of operations of mortgage and agricultural banks is in turn clearly 
defined by the law. 

The great feature of the law is that, subject to its provisions, it affords room for the 
unrestncted formation of banks and that it provides uniform precepts for the organ- 
i2ation and operation of all. 



CHIHUAHUA. 

(From UBlt«d SUtes Coasal HllU, Cklhifthaa, Hexleo.) 
TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

The exports from this consular district to the United States during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1903, were $3,128,117.72, as against 
t2,M3,000 for the year 1902, showing an increase of $685,117.72. The 
exports consist chiefly of gold, silver, and lead ores and bullion, and 
cattle and bides. 

It is impossible to learn the amount of importations from the United 
States, but I believe there has been a proportionate increase. These 
imports consist mainly of railroad material, mining machinery, hard- 
ware, wagons, carriages, sewing machines, household furniture, fire- 
arms, powder and explosives, oil for lighting, lard, bacon, crackers, 
canned^goods, dry goods generally, and hats and shoes. 
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Although the Mexican import duty on ready-made clothing is almost 
prohibitive, American hats and shoes are fast coming into use. 

RAILROADS. 

Since my last report the Kansas City, Mexico and Orient Railroad 
has built and is operating 40 miles of their line eastward from this city, 

The Parral and Dumngo Railroad has built about 8 miles of 
extension west of Parral and is building westward into the Sierra 
Madre Mountains to reach the timber lands. It may be safely esti- 
mated that during the past year $2,000,000 of American money has 
been invested in the district, mostly in mines and machinery and 
development work. 

BANKING AND EXCHANGE. 

Two additional banks have been established in this city since my last 
report. Banking and exchange facilities are about the same as in the 
frontier cities of our own countrv. During the last six months the 
gold value of the Mexican dollar has ranged between 36 and 45 cents. 
Kecentljr the freight and passenger rates on all the trunk lines have 
been raised 15 per cent on local and import shipments. This increase 
does not affect goods exported from the country. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The continued depreciation of silver and the increase of smelter 
charges have curtailed the output from some of the silver mines which 
produce only low-grade ores, but new mines are being discovered and 
worked, and on the whole the outlook for the present year is promising. 

There are located in the district, and engaged in regular business or 
employment, about 600 Americans. Many of these have their families 
with them. 

Common laborers receive about one-half the wages they get in the 
United States. Only skilled men or men with some specialty or with 
capital should come to Mexico. 

Recently General Snyman, with a few Boer families, has secured 
a large tract of land in the Concho Valley, about 100 miles south of 
here, and expects soon to be joined by 50 families from South Africa. 

W. W. Mills, Cormil. 

Chihuahua, Mexico, Octohei* 1, 1903. 



DURAXGO. 

(From Ualtod 8Ut«s CohbiI Janes A. Le Boy, Darsago, Hexleo.) 
TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, trade between the 
United btates and this consular district showed some increase. The 
exports to the United States amounted to $2,405,198.57, as compared 
with $2j389,170.74 for the fiscal year of 1902, showing, however, a 
smaller increase than in an v previous year. This was due to a decline 
in the exports of bullion, w&ich constituted 81.6 per cent of the exports 
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of 1903 and 92.6 per cent of the exports of 1902. The falling off was 
almost entirely in shipments of lead to the United States. It was 
slightly more than made up by the 850 per cent increase in shipments 
of agricultural products, which, however, amounted to pnlv $37,206.19, 
and by an extraordinary shipment of live stock (cattle) and of glycerin. 
There was a decline of about 15 per cent over the previous year in 
shipment of animal products (hides, skins, bones, ana hair). 

As this is an entirely inland district, comment on the imports from 
the United States must be largely speculative. There is every reason, 
however, to suppose that this district had at least its share in the gen- 
eral increase of imports from the United States into Mexico, if not, 
indeed, more than tne average percentage of increase for the country 
at large. This belief is basM upon the judgment of American observ- 
ers resident in this district; upon the increased activity of American 
capital in mining operations in this district; upon the record of rail- 
road shipments to Durango, the capital, and upon the growing impor- 
tance as a center of American business activity in the Republic of 
Mexico of Torreon, an agency of this consulate, which^ still more 
important as a shipping point for the United States than is Duitingo, 
has yet in 1903 snown a relative decline, as compared with previous 
trade, from Durango itself. 

It were, perhaps, profitless to speculate as to the *' trade balance" 
of this district witn the United States, lacking figures for imports. 
The Bureau of Statistics of the Department of Commerce and Labor 
has stated that Mexico, in 1902-3, took from the United States about 
60 per cent of the total value of its imports, or $42,257,106; and sold 
to tne United States about 80 per cent of her exports, or $41,313,711. 
The exports of this district are almost entirely of bullion, silver being 
the principal mineral in value, and more than 90 per cent of its ex- 
ported product goes to the United States. Of that shipped to the 
other parts of Mexico, however, a good proportion leaves the country 
eventually, it should be said, in the form of Mexican dollars, sent to 
the Orient or as bullion shipped to Europe or the United States from 
smelters at Monterey and elsewhere. The mint at Durango was closed 
in 1899, but this is one of the most important assay ana registration 
centers of the Federal Government. Last year's total production of 
mineral in Durango State amounted to $5,628,000, United States cur- 
rency;* total shipments of bullion to the United States for that period, 
through Durango and Torreon, its agency, amounted to $2,062,690. 
Of mineral products produced in this State there were exported during 
the same year to the United States, through Mazatlan and Parral, in 
the state of Chihuahua, probably $1,500,000 worth. Thus, say, 75 per 
cent of the mineral products of Durango goes to the United States for 
refinement, a large part of which goes in bond for subsequent ship- 
ment to Europe. 

It may be doubted if this district took from the United States in 
1903 as much as $2,405,198.57, the value of its exports (Durango and 
Torreon) to the United States. 

This is relatively one of the most backward portions of the Repub- 
lic, being in large part a mountainous mining region. On the eastern 

« These figures are obtained from the estimate of total production for 1902-3 made 
by the Durango State government for the purpose of collecting the tax on minerals 
(NPoduced, viz, $13,963,160, which reduces to the above amoimt at the average rate 
of exchange in 1902-3. This total is not qpite complete, it should be said. 
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border of the district, along the railroads around Torreon. it is in a 
comparatively advanced state, both agriculturally and inaustrially: 
but elsewhere outside of this strip, except at Durango, the capital 
city, with a population of 35,000 to 40,000 (49,916 in 1900, including 
the outlying districts attached to it for administration purposes), con- 
ditions do not yet favor any very well-developed foreign trade. 
Whatever ma^ have been the figures representing foreign imports 
into this district for 1903, it is, however, safe to say that at least no 
less than 60 per cent of the total came from the United States. And, 
as before remarked, both this percentage of the total and the total 
'tself are to all appearances on the increase. 

GENERAL EXPORTS. 

Mineral products form so preponderating a proportion of this dis- 
trict's exports that it would not be worth while devoting more than a 
passing word to the other items of export, were it not that several 
mteresting changes are revealed by a comparison of the figures for 
the past few years. Summarized for four years, the exports from 
this district to the United States show these results (in United States 
currency): 



Articles. 


1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


Mineral products 


11,383,199.37 

114,789.88 

4,233.15 


$1,709,099.00 

82,714.74 

9,534.14 


•2.214,128.87 

117,456.20 

4,390.32 


$2,062,689.80 
S; 800. 53 


Animals and animal products 


Agricultural products 


87,206.19 




Total 


1,502,222.40 


1,801,347.88 


2,335,975.39 


2,838,696.52 





Of the animal products, goatskins have in the past made up 95 per 
cent or more of the total. They were shipped to the value of 
$113,239.67 in 1900; 1901, $76,643.72; 1902, $172,012.55; 1903, 
$126,718.94. The decline in such shipments, interrupted only in 1902, 
is due to the increasing importance of the large shoe manufactory, 
''La Union," at Gomez Palacio, State of Durango. This enterprise, 
backed entirely by Durango capital, emplojring 14 skilled workmen 
from Massachusetts as directors, and Mexicans for its other work- 
men, has been turning out each day 250 pairs of shoes of all grades. 
It has been buying goatskins on a large scale and operating its own 
tannery; but, owing to the greater relative cost of tanning, may 
soon return to the practice of buying its leather already tanned in 
the United States. 

The great increase in exportation of animal products in 1903 was 
due simply to the extraordinary shipment of cattle from Torreon to 
the value of $85,240.12, as against no live-stock exportations for two 
years preceding. Hides of cattle to the value of $25,251.71 were 
shipped to the United States during the year — an unprecedented 
figure. The other items hereby covered are bones, horsehair, etc., 
and the trade is trifling. 

The agricultural products shipped are beans, corn, and chili, and, 
from the well-irrigated lake and river district nearTorreon, somecotton- 
seed cake and ixtle fiber also. Of the total exportation of $37,206.19 
for 1903, beans (Mexican frijoles) represented ^23,278. 09. Owing to 
drought no agricultural products but ixtle fiber were exported in 1902. 
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Nevertiieless, the figures for 1903 represent a noteworthy increase over 
any previous year whatever. The Dig soap factory at Torreon takes 
practically all the cotton-seed cake of the lAguna district. 

MINERAL EXPORTS. 

The decline in exports of minerals during 1903 (which still leaves 
their amount well in excess of any year previous to 1902) was princi- 
pally due to the falling off in leaa shipments. It is known that the 
market for lead in the United States has increased during the past two 
years, but there has been no greater demand on Mexico for it, since 
the home dealers already had suiylus stocks on hand, and were work- 
ing these off, while most of the Mexican lead imported into the United 
States is still imported in bond and exported to Europe after refinement. 

The ore produced in this State is, aside from iron, some copper, and 
small quantities of tin, platinmn, and other minerals, nearly all silver 
and gold bearing, silver and lead bearing, or silver, lead, and gold 
bearing. In the absence of recent and complete official figures, it is 
not pos^ble to say that the lead in these ores is lessening in proportion. 

In the past it has not been the custom to separate the values of the 
various metals in bars of mixed bullion invoiced at the Durango con- 
sulate. This has been done at Torreon, however, with these results 
for total shipments for two years: Gold, $235,346.52, in 1902, and 
$238,384.69, in 1903; lead, $643,541.32, in 1902, and $351,411.11, in 
1903; silver, $1,180,907.85, in 1902, and $852,725.88, in 1903. This 
shows a 45 per cent decline in shipments of lead and a 28 per cent 
decline in shipments of silver, against a slight increase for gold. The 
gold production of Durango State has increased considerably during 
Sie past two years, though not in proportion to the general increase 
throughout the Republic. The decune in bullion exports invoiced at 
Torreon has been more than met by the increase in exports invoiced at 
Durango. The total bullion from Durango for 1902 was $154,153.07, 
and for 1903 $608,163.31. AH this was silver, lead, and gold, or sil- 
ver and gold. Of these ores silver forms from 50 to 90 per cent of 
the value, its proportion in Durango State being in excess of the gen- 
eral average for silver in such ores throughout the Republic. 

Besides the bullion there was exported through Durango copper 
cement to the value of $10,736.93, block tin to the value of $964.27, 
and pig iron amounting to $193.82. 

EXPORT TRADE OF DURANGO. 

The increase in exports through Durango was very notable and in 
part reveals the influence upon the development of thi/ country's 
resources and upon its trade with the United States of the extension 
of railroad connections. The main line of the International was com- 
pleted to Durango in 1892, but its branch northward, closely parallel 
with the mining regions on the eastern side of the Sierra Madre, was 
not completed to Santiago until 1900. Witness the rise in exports to 
the United States from Durango in the following statement: 1900, 
$67,748.94; 1901, $103,106.93; 1902, $190,373.61; 1903, $668,236.83. 
The mineral exports invoiced at Duitingo were for those years: 1900, 
163,238.41; 1901, $58,908.13; 1902, $154,333.18; 1903, $620,058.83, 
including new shipments of copper cement. 
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Formerly, when the mint was in operation at Durango, the San 
Andres de la Sierra Mining Company, largest shipper from Durango, 
used to refine its own products and bring its silver to the mint. What 
shipments were made to the United States were from small mines or 
were refined products. With the removal of the mint and with better 
railroad facilities the company does no refining, simply maintaining 
reduction works, and sending nearly all the bullion to New Jersey to 
be refined. The increase here will apparently continue during the 
current fiscal year. The bullion shipments from Durango for the 
quarter ending September 30, 1903, showed a value nearly oouble that 
of the corresponding quarter of last year. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRIES OF TORREON. 

Torreon, though in the State of Coahuila, is, with a narrow strip of 
that State, annexed to this district. Its mineral exports are, however, 
from the Velardena, Pedricena and Cuencan^ districts and the rich 
camp at Mapimi, all in Durango. Its falling off of over 25 per cent 
in bullion shipments as compared with 1902, and 12 per cent as com- 
pared with 1901, is due mainly to the fact that the Penoles Mining 
Company, at Mapimi, perhaps the largest concern of the sort in Mex- 
ico, operating on its property sixteen smelters, ships its exported lead- 
silver products nearly all via Tampico to Hamburg now, whereas 
formerly about half was sent to New Jersey and half to Hamburg. 
This is an enterprise backed mainly by German capital, with many 
Spanish and Mexican shareholders. But little of the stock is held in 
the United States, though many of the employees at Mapimi come 
from the United States. 

The ^in made at Durango is therefore in no way connected with 
the falling off at Torreon. A good portion of the metal produced in 
the western part of the State of Durango, in camps on the western 
side of the main sierra, seeks its outlet U) the United States or else- 
where via Mazatlan and the ocean. Geographically this part of 
Durango belongs to the State of Sinaloa. 

TRADE CONDITIONS IN THE DISTRICT. 

In the absence of definite data, certain hints may be given as to gen- 
eral trade movements in this district. In the first place it is to be 
said, whatever may be true about other parts of Mexico, that in this 
district, outside of Torreon, Americans have not improved to nearly 
the extent they might their mercantile opportunities. Those who have 
come to Durango State from the United States have, in nearly all 
cases, come to engage in the mining industry in one capacity or another. 
The comparatively few exceptions are mostly railroad employees or 
mechanics connected with some special industries. In Torreon, as 
stated, conditions are different. The large American population— -800 
or more^ — drawn there by the railroads, for which Torreon is a junc- 
tion, by the manufacturing industries in Torreon and the group of 
towns about it, and by the oig smelter, have to a considerable extent 
*' Americanized" the town. The result is, in some ways, creditable 
to us; in sonie ways the reverse. There is a good contingent of 
American business and professional men who have been much identi- 
fied with the development of this young railroad center. The grocery 
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business of the entire region is now to a large extent in their hands, 
and three American concerns there have recently consolidated into one 
lar^e wholesale and retail corporation. Seventy-five to one hundred 
carloads of groceries come to Torreon from the United States in a 
year. Fully 100 carloads of agricultural machinery from the United 
States are disposed of annually by three American and eight Mexican 
firms. 

The truth is, however, that American talk is still somewhat larger than 
its accomplishments, even at Torreon, the chief American center of 
this district The railroads, steam and electric, the smelter and simi- 
lar enterprises, the soap, shoe, and other factories, and mills at Tor- 
reon, Gomez Palacio, and Lerdo are largely dependent upon Ameri- 
can skilled labor for their successful operation, and have been equipped 
with machinery and are supplied witn more or less finished material 
from the United States; but they are in no sense American enterprises, 
the capital interested being mainly Mexican, along with some German 
and French capital. 

As for the American mercantile enterprises in Torreon, the Ameri- 
can population called them there. In Durango, Americans own and 
run a grocery store (dealing in canned and bottled goods mostly, and 
not doing a commission business in the products of this region, in which 
line there is a good opening for an American house here), a telephone 
exchange, several saloons, two hotels, a sawmill, and a few carpenter 
shops. The mercantile business of the place, where it is done on a 
larffe scale at all, is principally in the hands of Germans, secondarily 
in that of Mexicans. There are three large modern buildings in the 
city, in every respect similar to the department stores in the United 
States, owned ana run by Germans, ancl dominating the wholesale and 
retail trade of the capital and of the entire western, northern, and 
south-central parts of the State. 

DYNAMITE MONOPOLY AND GOVERNMENT ARSENAL. 

In connection with the building of a big dynamite factory, now 
nearlv completed and ready for operation, atout 6 miles off the Mexi- 
can Central Railway from Colton, a station near Gomez Palacio, 
Durango, the Government has promulgated a new tariff on dynamite, 
amounting to $210 Mexican per long ton (about $95 United States cur- 
rency, at the present rate of exchange), a practically prohibitive duty. 
It has been stated that the Mexican Government was largely interested 
in the ''Compania Nacional de Dinamita y Explosives," but it appears 
that it is directly interested only in that part of the project whicn has 
to do with the manufacture of powder and cartridges which will sub- 
sequently be carried on at this place, creating a national arsenal there, 
as it were. The active backers of the enterprise are Durango capi- 
talists, its stock being held, as in the case of '^La Union " shoe factory, 
nearly all by the " Compania Jabonera de la Laguna" (soap manufac- 
tory) at Torreon, which takes first place among the strictly Mexican 
industrial concerns of the country. Its $100 shares are quoted at $490. 
It is assumed, especially in view of the importance of the mining 
industry in this country, that the virtual identification of the Govern- 
ment with this concern means that it will not be permitted to exercise 
its practically monopolistic rights to raise unreasonably the price of 
dynamite. 
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BANKING AND EXCHANGE. 

Durango is keeping step with the rest of the country in the exten- 
sion of banking facilities. The opening by the Bank of Durango of a 
branch in GuanecevI, a town in tne center of a rich mining country, 
nearly 200 miles northwest of the capital and 50 miles from the pres- 
ent terminus of the International's northern branch is significant of 
the way in which the most backward parts of this country are being 
brought into touch with modern credit operations. 

The Bank of Durango is strictly a home concern, is managed and 
also largely backed by rising young Mexican business men who keep 
in close touch with ''the States" and conditions there; and its success 
is evidenced by its increase of paid-up capital from $1,000,000 to 
$2,000j000 during the past year, and the nandsome modern stone build- 
ing it IS now erecting here at a cost of over half a million in gold. It 
has also opened a branch recently at Gomez Palacio. 

In Durango itself, besides the bank mentioned and an important 
branch of the National Bank of Mexico, the Bank of London and 
Mexico has, during the past year, opened a large new branch, housed 
in a handsome stone building of modern style. The National Bank of 
Mexico has also opened very recently a branch at Torreon. 

The American who now comes to this region can expect to find 
excellent banking facilities, and can, when helias once established for 
himself a substantial reputation, get as great or greater favors than 
in the United States. 

PRICE OF SILVER. 

For the past six months silver has been rising, with only a few tem- 
porary interruptions. At the time when this is written it is over 61 
cents an ounce, and exchange should be at about $2.05 Mexican to |1 
United States currency, though it actually is, for some reason not 

Elain, $2.15 to $1. Beyond doubt, manipulation by interested parties 
as had something to do with the rise in silver. Many indications 
point to a large American svndicate, which has been very steadily and 
very rapidly increasing its hold on the silver mines of Mexico until 
now it has certainly a predominance in the output and an approxima- 
tion to control over it, as first laboring to depress silver, then, having 
in lar^e degree secured control of the proportion of properties which 
it desired, ''boosting" it, by one means and another, in the market. 
There is no " Mexican silver trust," however, which ispowerf ul enough 
to produce a movement so strong and well sustained in the markets of 
the world. And while the fluctuations and manipulations are more or 
less puzzling from day to day, certain facts are worth bearing definitely 
in mind. Mexico is short of silver money to-dav, whatever may be 
the cause— increased oriental demand, wider use at home, or both causes 
and others. The banks have not enough money to meet the demands 
of business, which are every day crowding more and more heavily 
upon them. The Government can not coin Mexican dollars fast enough, 
it would appear, yet it is well known that the very general and embar- 
rassing lack of sufficient subsidiary currency for the everyday mercan- 
tile transactions of the country is due to the fact that the mints are not 
equipped to supply the smaller money and to keep up their rate of 
coinage of dollars. These are, in a general way, but additional evi- 
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dences of increased business activity, and are good auguries. But 
they point also to a certain strinffencjr at the present time in the Mexican 
money market, and are to be taxen into account along with the present 
feeling of suspense as to the future financial policy, the awaiting of 
which is given as the reason for delaying many large enterprises. 

RAILWAYS. 

The overshadowing feature of the past year in Mexican railway mat- 
ters has been the entrance of the Mexican Government into a combina- 
tion whereby the Mexican National and Interoceanic railways are to 
be brought under one management, and the Government has a suffi- 
cient holding of stocks to enable it to exercise control at any time it 
may choose to do so. As the National had previously bought the Mex- 
ican International Railroad (the only road now reaching Durango City); 
and was about to consolidate it witn its own road, at the same time as 
it broad gauged the main line of the latter, this brings under one sys- 
tem all the rail]x>ads of any importance in the countrv outside of the 
Mexican Central system, with its 3,900 miles, and the old Mexican Rail- 
way (between Mexico and Veracruz), which has a traditional policy of 
Qonexpansion. 

The new National-Government system now controls 3,500 miles of 
track, and will under the stipulations made with the Government at 
the time the deal was effected build within the next three years about 
300 miles of new road. 

Approached from any point of view whatsoever, this proceeding 
has been the remarkable feature of interest in a year in which Mexico 
drew to herself international attention as never before. The project 
as carried out has recently been made the subject of a very full and 
exceedingly interesting report by Finance Minister Jos6 Limantour, 
written from Europe, where he is still engagjed in negotiations and 
investigations regarding Mexico's future financial policy. His report 
has especial interest for American business circles, in view of the 
great mystery that for a long time surrounded the operations in the 
stock market by which the holding of shares in these railroads were 
at last brought together. On somewhat broader grounds it is interest- 
ing, because it makes very clear what were the motives that led the 
Mexican Government into this plan of "Government ownership of 
railroads" (under the generally accepted meaning of which phrase 
this proceeding does not fall) and tne aims which it has in view. 
Over and beyond all that, the report presents some general views as 
to governmental relations with railroads which are worthy of note 
by all students of the subject and by the public of the United States 
in general. Briefly abstracted, and with no comment introduced, 
Minister Liman tour's report sets forth: 

First, that the Government was compelled to remodel its railwav 
pK)licy. No general railVay law was aaopted until 1898, since which 
time railway extension and consolidation have proceeded so rapidly 
that, having the experiences of other countries in mind, it was plain 
that the law of 1898 would soon no longer suflSce for protecting the 
interests of the public. Practically put. these conditions in 1902 
were: The Mexican Central system, witn the largest mileage, had 
secured from the individual holding them the monopolistic harbor 
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concessions at Tampico and planned to invade still more the territory 
oiP the Mexican National in the eastern part of the republic by con- 
necting at Monterey with the branch to Tampico, thus providing a 
Gulf outlet with direct extensions into almost all parts of the country. 
In order to meet this new competition, the National either must build 
some competing lines or must combine with or buy a road to the Gulf 
at Veracruz, thus giving it a sea outlet also. The National had recog- 
nized its position of temporary disadvantage by gaining control of the 
Mexican International and by pressing forward plans to broad gauge 
its own main line from the Texas border to Mexico City. It was 
opening negotiations with the Interoceanic, connecting Mexico with 
Veracruz, and if unsuccessful would soon be seeking concessions from 
the Government to enable it to build lines to compete with or head 
off the Central. 

^ Second, the Government had to meet soon these applications for con- 
cessions under its genei*al law, and it had to look anead to the results. 
Judging by what nas happened elsewhere, competition between two 
warring factions would, in the end, only brin^ about consolidation. 
Indeed, it was thought that such a consolidation, virtually brining 
under the head of one combination of powerful capitalists (United 
States) the entire railway mileage of Mexico, was already more than, 
foreshadowed in certain plans on foot at New York. The law of 1898 
was seen to be futile to prevent this, in view of the way *' mergers" 
are now effected through manipulations of stock, organization of *' vot- 
ing trusts," etc. It was decioed that it was not advantageous to the 
people of any district or of the country at large to have existing rail- 
roaa lines paralleled where the business to be done would not support 
two railroads at a profit, where i-ate cutting would result first in injury 
to the interests involved, and then in consolidation and injury to the 
public. Hence, a general policy was laid down wherebv the conces- 
sions asked by the Central, and to be asked by the National, would have 
to be denied on grounds of public welfare. 

Third, the Government decided to intervene actively to prevent the 
National's acquisition of the Interoceanic, which would be only a step 
toward the final consolidation of the railroads of the country. It was 
favored by the enforced slowness of the National's movements, owing 
to the delay necessary before their main line could be broad gaug^ 
By secret operations control of the Interoceanic was obtained, ^en 
the Government laj^ (juiet, certain that the National would be forced 
to open the negotiations, which were soon broached through third 
parties. 

Fourth, the Government declined to enter an arrangement to oper- 
ate, on its own part, the Interoceanic, in harmony with the National. 
It preferred not to become a *' railway manager^" but proposed such a 
combination with the National as would enable it (the Government) at 
any time to direct general policy. At first it was proposed to unite 
the two companies and to give the Government control through reor- 
ganization of the National ''voting trust" then existing. Upon the 
advice of eminent lawyers of the United States this plan was abandoned 
as fraught with too many risks under existing legal uncertainties. 
The Government therefore insisted upon a certain portion of the 
stock (40 per cent) of the National being secured and transferred to it, 
and eventually, through a New York banking firm, it obtained 47 per 
cent, believed to be fufly sufficient to enable it to exercise control of the 
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company at any time it is desired to do so. In return the Govern- 
ment transfers to the new company the control of the Interoceanic, 
"?ing it the desired outlet at Veracruz; refuses the concessions 
lesirSl by the- Central, which would parallel the National, and guar- 
antees the latter against anjr invasion of a certain part of northern and 
eastern Mexico set apart as its territory, at the same time requiring it 
to build certain lines needed in the State of Tamaulipas by connectmg 
Monterey and Matamoras inside of four years. 

Fifth, the Government's aims in connection with the future use it 
will make of the control it actually possesses of the National system 
are asserted to be limited entirely to meeting the public interests it 
deemed threatened as above stated. It is announced that there is no 
intention of interfering with the details of the management of the 
road, or of instituting discriminations, on account of its oeing so large 
a holder in one system. 

The reasons given for thus forestalling competition are so worthy of 
note, in view of the general policy that has in past prevailed in most 
of the States of the United States, that it is worth while quoting liter- 
ally from this report. Minister Limantour says: 

The Government is convinced that the construction of parallel lines which have 
no other object than to compete for the same traffic is far from being beneficial 
to the generality of interests. It could only be justified if the abundance of freight 
were sufficient to maintain two or more lines, fumishinjg profits to their shareholders; 
but inasmuch as that condition has not yet occurred in our country, the rival com- 
panies have lost money, thus curtailing a capital which might have been usefully 
employed in exploiting regions still deprived of ready communications with the rest 
of the country and the results to the public have been and continue to be the oppo- 
site of what is commonly supposed. 

A nation suffers in its credit as a propitious field for the investment of foreign cap- 
ital when the thousands of persons who buy the shares or bonds of great corporations 
like the railroads lose their monejr; and it must not be forgotten that abroad a coun- 
try's condition of prosperity is estimated bv the quotation of the bonds of its public 
debt and its railway securities. This is why we can not remain indifferent to the 
causes^at may exercise an influence on the investment of heavy amounts of capital 
in enterprises of this nature. 

On the other hand, if the rivalry of two companies competing for a traffic which 
is berely sufficient to support one of them were attended with positive benefits to 
the public, these benefits might offset the drawbacks alluded to; but unfortunately 
this is not the case, because the reduction of freight and passenger rates, if recourse 
is had thereto while the contest lasts, constitutes an abnormal and transient situation, 
being but a weapon of offense and in consequence of short-lived efficacy. Soon the 
cutting of rates ceases, by virtue either of an agreement between the two companies 
or the collapse of one of them, and in either case the inevitable and lasting result is 
the augmentation of rates on a scale proportionate to the heaviness of the losses 
suffered during the period of hostilities. 

Finally, when railroads have once been constructed, they have to be exploited, 
even if at a loss; hence it follows that the expenses of operation of two roads gravi- 
tate upon a traffic that might be carried by one of them, and thus the public has to 
bear, m the form either of increased rates or diminished facilities, the pemidous 
consequences of the paralleling of the lines. 

He reviews the whole operation and its results as follows: 

To sum up, Mr. President, I departed from Mexico commissioned to bring about 
the purchase of securities that would give the Government the control of 5,500 kilo- 
meters of railway and to secure funds that would permit the continuation of the 
ereat works of general importance which are being executed, without having recourse 
for the present to the heavy loan which the Chambers have been pleased & author- 
ize at the bc^nning of last year, and two weeks later I had the pleasure of inform- 
ing you of the terms of the contracts entered into with Messrs. Speyer & Co., which 
realize both ends and to which you were pleased to give your superior approval. 

By virtue of these arrangements the Government will have approximately 
112,000,000 available for the prosecution of the public works alluded to, and at the 
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same time it has secured in a very short time, and in a thorough manner, the moral 
and pecuniary situation which it desired in three railways, viz, the National, Inter- 
national, and Interoceanic; it has strengthened the hands of the public powers with 
respect to other railways and has eliminated forever the danger of a formidable con- 
solidation of private interests that was threatening us. These results have been 
attained by the emission of treasury notes for $12,500,000, American monejr, which 
notes, owing to the low interest which they earn and the good quotation which they 
have attained on the market, have still aflSrmed the credit of the nation, while there 
is good reason to hope that the interest and sinking-fund service will be met to a 
peat extent out of the pecuniary profits accruing to the Government from the capital 
mvested in the purchase of railway securities. 

Before concluding I permit myself respectfully to request you that, in sending to 
the Chambers the necessarv measures, a stipulation be introduced providing that 
only by the authorization ot Congress can the shares of the Mexican National that 
have just been acquired be sold or hypothecated. 

RAILROAD EXTENSION IN DTJRANGO. 

The connection of the International Railroad with the above combi- 
nation makes still more probable the long-proposed extension of the 
International main line from this city to Mazatlan^ on the Pacific coast 
Concessions for this route were obtamed when first the railroad entered 
this State. The difficulties in the way of construction seem to have 
caused delay primarily. Latterly, it would appear, apathy at head- 
quarters played its part. Certainly the project does not lack for 
apparent feasibility. 

A road which would connect northern Mexico with the Pacific Ocean 
by some 200 miles of additional right of way from Durango to the best 

S»rt, under existing conditions, to be found on the western coast of 
exico, and yet one not difficult of access in the shallow waters of the 
Gulf of California; which would open up hitherto-unexplored timber 
riches on the Sierra Madre, besides well-known but only partially 
developed mineral districts hitherto difficult of access, and which, over 
and beyond all local considerations, would place San Antonio within 
700 miles of the Pacific, New Orleans (with all its connections with 
the South and East of the United States) within less than 1,300 miles, 
and even St. Louis, in the central Mississippi Valley, within 1,800 miles 
from a Pacific seaport almost on the same parallel as Honolulu and 
Hongkong, would seem to be well within tne ordinary definition of 
''feasible." 

Whatever may be other preventing causes, mental as well as phys- 
ical, it is, however, certain that the selection of a route for this road 
has been a difficult thing. Several unsatisfactory surveys have been 
made, and it was at one time proposed to go south from Durango, on 
the projected road to Guadalajara, branching from this westward 
through the Mezquital River Valley to the coast. The tunneling nec- 
essaiy forbade tnis. Three surveying parties have been in the 
mountains between here and Mazatlan all the past summer, and the 
International has been under a quite heavy monthly expense in this 
connection. The president of the road and other officials are now 
absent on a tour or inspection of the route finally selected. 

Owing to expensive construction, the northern branch of the Inter- 
national, running 135 miles from Durango to Tepehuanes, has not yet 
been completed to Guanecevi, a mining center in extreme northwest- 
em Durango. Meanwhile, Chicago capitalists interested in the so- 
called Parral and Durango Railroad, extending from Parml, State of 
Chihuahua southwestward nearly to Durango's border, are building 
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wagon roads to draw to them mining shipments from northwest 
Durango, these seeking an outlet from Pari^l via the Mexican Central. 
A little conipetition war for the traflSc may soon be settled bv the Inter^ 
national. Duraneo business men are also seeking to hold tneir former 
connections with tne Topia and other mining districts across the Sierra 
Madre, which, though politically a part of the State of Durango, are 
allied geographically with Sinaloa. The extension of the International 
to Durango would divide much of this traffic on natural lines, besides 
immediately stimulating the development of this mountainous mining 
region. At the same time that Sinaloa is reaching for more of the 
business of western Durango and a railroad is broached from Topia to 
Culiacan, Sinaloa, the International branch from Topia to Tepehuanes 
is revived as a project. 

Hardly less important to the city of Durango itself than the Inter- 
national extension to the Pacific is the project the Mexican Central has 
some time had in view for a bmnch running from Gutierrez, a station 
on its main line near Zacatecas, northwestward to Durango. This 
would bring Durango within twenty -six hours, instead of nearly forty- 
eight, of Mexico City and would shorten the distance between the two 
places by over 300 miles; above all, it would give this capital the com- 
petition of two roads for freight. The concession has already been 
granted to the Central for this extension, and surveys have been made 
of a route permitting easy constmction. Outside of its direct influ- 
ence upon the prosperity of the capital and of the State in general, it 
will open up, in the vicinity of Nombre de Dios, a rich region, already 

Prosperous, in which American capital is already interested, particu- 
irly in mines and to some extent in ranches. 

The International has also made the survey for a railroad into Nom- 
bre de Dios district, and one or the other, if not both, of these roads, is 
sure to be built in the not distant future. The International project 
is connected with its long-proposed road from Durango to Guadala- 
jara. The latter will not be built right away, if ever. 

Another railroad project in Durango is for about 100 miles of 
track, connecting the Velardena and Cuencarn^ mining districts in the 
eastern part of the State with the main line of the Mexican Central. 
The Velardena Mining Company (United States) holds the Government 
concession and right of way for tnis line. 

All these railroad projects, like other projects of importance in the 
Kepnblic just now, are waiting on the announcement of the Govern- 
ment's future fiscal and currency policy. The reasons why such an 
announcement may be delayed oeyond the time expected are stated 
above. 

MINES AND THE MINING SITUATION. 

The general mining situation was reflected in the comments on 
exports for this district, so predominating a feature of trade and 
inaustry here is this line of production. W bile there is very much of 
" boom talk " in what one reads in mining and other journals, particu- 
larly those published to foster United States investments in Mexico, 
the candid truth is that this district is going ahead, and that in the 
enlargement of their interests, in improvements, and in development 
generally the men from the United States in this district are more 
wan doing their share. 

The two largest mining enterprises in the State are mostly owned by 
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European capital, but the American comi)anv at Velardeiia, the Avino 
mines near Durango, th^'^iron mountain '' company alluded to, the 
growing camps near Nombre de Dios, and lesser camps in a dozen 
places, are steadily gaining ground, without mentioning a half dozen 
or more notable investments of United States capital in this State of 
late, mostly in the purchase of old properties which have fallen into 
disuse and which modem methods and conditions of transportation, etc., 

f)romise to revive. The Velardena Mining Company are to build a 
ead-silver smelter with a capacity of 300 tons dailv. 

For reasons already stated in connection with the present financial 
stagnation (though this word scarcely fits), believed to be but tempo- 
rary, mineral production in a number of the districts of secondary 
importance in JDurango has fallen off during the past few months (no 
figures yet • available). Nevertheless the area covered by mining 
cmims continues to increase even a little more rapidly than usuaL 
The latest figures available, the Mexican Federal statistics for 1901, 
compiled by the second subcommission on monetary problems, show 
that Durango led all the States in area covered by denunciations 
and operate mines, having 2,722 hectares (about 6,725 acres) so 
occupied of the 28,670 hectares (70,844 acres) given over to mining in 
the entire Republic. 

The total area of the State of Durango is 109,495 square kilometers 
(42,276 square miles) or one hundred times as many hectares. In 
number of operated mines Chihuahua then led with 155, Sinaloa being 
second with 128, and Durango third with 123, out of the 1,313 in the 
entire country. 

Figures from the same source for 1901 show that Durango 4ias 2,250 
people employed in mines of the 23,825 so employed in all Mexico, 
Hidalgo being first with 5,736, and Guanajuato being third with 
2,035. Of the 5,143 persons then employed in smelters in Mexico 1,590 
were so employed in Durango (the important enterprise of the Pefioles 
Mining Company at Mapimi, perhaps first in the country, giving 
Durango this predominance), Puebla naving 750, over 300 more than 
any o£er State. This would give 3,840 persons in Durango directly 
employed in mines and smelters, but takes no account of outside work- 
men of various sorts — wood cutters, lumbermen, charcoal makers, 
teamsters, and others. Counting their families, it is safe to say that 
of the population of Durango in 1900, 370,294, nearljr 100,000 ere 
directly dependent upon the mining industry for a livelihood. The 
indirect interest in it of the entire population need not be pointed out 
Figures have already been given to snow that the total production of 
mines in Durango now approximate $15,000,000 in Mexican silver 
annually. 

AGRICULTURE AND IRRIGATION. 

Durango has been, however, a region of some importance in an agri- 
cultural way for over three hundred years, for her oldest haciendas 
date that far back. For two hundred years they remained very much 
the same in methods, extent, etc., being stock ranches connected with 
plantations for the growth, principally, of corn and beans. In general 
the State, in its plains outside of the mines and forests of the moun- 
tains, is arid grazing country, with more or less crude ditching and 
irrigation in wie wider valleys. More recently the always compara- 
tively rich region along the Nazas River to the eastward and into the 
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^^ Lacuna district" has^ under the stimulus of cotton culture, gone 
ahead rapidljr. An indication of this is the project now being formed 
to establish in Gomez Palacio a modem agricultural and industrial 
school, with $65,000 capital, all Mexican. 

This region suffered severely from heavy floods at the end of Sep- 
tember, but is already planning for the consequent large crops of next 
year, and for improvements upon the damaged irrigation systems. 

Outside of the above region there has been nothing like scientific, 
systematic, or cooperative methods of irrigation in the State. The 
governing authorities and many of the more progressive young hacen- 
dados are now awakening to the possibilities m mis direction. 

The existing "law of waters" lends itself readily, by too free con- 
ditions, to the denunciation by the first comer of water rights which 
he himself can not or will not lully improve, and consequently retards 
progress in general in this line in a re^on where both nunin^ and agri- 
culture demand the most careful storing of water. A revision of this 
law is in project. 

From January 1 to June 30, 1903, there were sold at the land office 
m Durango State 15,357 hectares (39,745 acres) of Federal Government 
land for f 11,262.08, an average price of about 12 cents United States 
currency per acre. There is a good deal of public land still available • 
on easv terms. Only a few Americans are interested in grazing or 
agriculture in this region. 

TIMBER. 

This State is rich in standing timber, principally pine and oak; but, 
as stated, the forests are on the Sierra, and tneir development awaits 
the railroad extensions above outlined. It is claimed that there are 
20,000 feet of merchantable timber to the acre in some of these regions. 
Amoricati capitalists have shown some interest in this line in Durango, 
but to no such extent as in the State of Chihuahua, on the north. 

GENERAL CONDITIONS. 

Prospects are, on the whole, excellent for a more rapid and compre- 
hensive internal development of this rich but backward region. The 
State government, though somewhat hampered b^ inherited obliga- 
tions, is seeking to put itself into shape to meet in the most efficient 
manner possible the demands for improvements that have already 
arisen or must soon arise. The Federal telegraph service has been 
slightly extended in the State during the past year. The Government 
has continued to supplement it in less populous regions with the tele- 
phone, and there has been a notable expansion of area covered by 
private telephone lines to mining camps through the activity of the 
American Telephone Company here. 

In the city of Durango there has been considerable construction of 
macadam rofids, particularly in the parks, but very much more remains 
to be done before the city's streets are at all good. The Government 
has thus far done the work itself, but a systematic contract plan, 
attractively presented, might sooner or later be accepted. The capital's 
greatest need is for a modern waterworks and sewer system. Excel- 
lent springs are near at hand, but the water supply of the city is at 
present obtained from a system of surface ditcnes in nearlv all the 
streets, most of them nearly or entirely uncovered. All careful 
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families buy their water at a cent a bucket from a tank wagon, which 
brings it into town from private springs near by, and this water is 
then filtered. 

During the past ten years the Government has several times appeared 
to be CD the point of contracting for a waterworks system, ana it now 
has detailed plans for such a system and for a sewer system, drawn 
two years ago by American engineers. The chief obstacles to imme- 
diate action in this matter, considering the size of the revenue of 
Durango State (about $1,000,000 Mexican per year), are certain 
'^compromises" the present Government has on hand, notably the fin- 
ishing of a large ana handsome State theater, the cost of which has 
now run to alx>ut half a million (Mexican), and the construction of a 
large public hospital and a huge penitentiarv, both now almost com- 

I)leted, the former representing a total cost of nearly $400,000, and the 
atter a cost of over $600,000, Mexican. 

The city is probably the most favored locality of any size that there 
is in Mexico. Lying almost within the Tropics, it is yet, owing to its 
altitude, relative dryness, and proximity to the Sierra Madre, over 
which cool breezes come from tne direction of the Pacific, free from 
the enervating softness of so many parts of this generally favored 
• country. 

In summer, even during the hottest month — May — prior to the 
opening of the thunder-shower season (it is not in any sense a tropical 
** rainy season"), the thermometer finds 90 or 92 usually its maximum, 
and that is in a dry mountain air. Yet in winter it scarcely freezes 
ice in Durango, at an elevation of 6,300 feet, and 24^ F. is said to be 
the ordinary minimum. One can only conclude that, were this place 
better known, it might become a great resort both for summer and 
winter. It is unquestionably superior to most of the all-the-year- 
around resorts of the United States. 

James A. Le Roy, Ckmsvl. 
Durango, Mexicx), October W^ 1903. 



BN8BNADA. 
(Ftmi Ualtod Stetet Coual Bailey, Easeaada, Mexico.) 

CONDITIONS IN THE DISTRICT. 

There is little to add to my annual report for the last fiscal year. 

This consular district borders on California, is in ^reat part arid, 
and produces nothing but minerals. There is not a single lactory of 
any kind that manufactures anything for export in the (fistrict. 

The exports consist almost entirely of raw materials, viz, copper 
ore, concentrates, gold bullion, onyx (rough), salt, abalone shells and 
meat, beeswax, deerskins, guano, and orchilla (dyestuff). 

The resources of this district are largely mineral; agricultural prod- 
ucts scarcely supply local demand. Such stuflp as is imported comes 
almost exclusively from the United States, viz, hardware, machinery 
(agricultural and mining), lumber, canned and preserved stuffs, pro- 
visions, dried and green fruit, drugs, cured meats, etc. 

E. E. Bailey, CojisuI. 

Ensenada, Mexico, November i, 1903. 
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liOWER CAIilFORNIA. 

(From Valtod KUtoe ?lee«lk»iM«l Tlonea, La Pu, Mexico.) 

TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

The commercial transactions of the southern district of the peninsula 
of Lower California with the United States have decreased materially 
from the previous year, as the following statement of the exports and 
imports from and into La Paz to and from the United States during 
the fiscal years ending June 80, 1902 and 1903, shows: 



Year. 


Exports to 
United States. 


Imports from 
United States. 


me 


1345,410.87 
282,565.14 


S104,880 


1908 


53,090 




Decrease 


62,855.73 


51,800 







MINES AND MINING. 

As the commerce of the district depends principally on the condition 
of the mines in operation, it is evident from the above figures that the 
mines have not been as prosperous as heretofore. Numerous pros- 
pects are being continually discovered, and as some of them are prov- 
cng c]uite promising, it is to be hoped that the industry may acquire a 
tonsiderabie impetus from now on. Gradually prospectors and capi- 
ialists are being attracted td this region, and it is anticipated that 
important developments will result. The mineral ledges carry princi- 
pally gold, silver, and copper, and as the claims are easily acquired at 
a very small expense this offers a fair opportunity for capable Ameri- 
can prospectors. So far very few people have found their way to 
this district, which is separated from Gruavmas, the terminal of the 
Sonora Railway, by some 220 miles across the Gulf of California. 

PEARL FISHERIES. 

The pearl fisheries on this coast are meeting with very fair results 
of late, and the cultivation of the mother-of-pearl oyster is proving 
such a success that in a few years the production will be greatly 
enlarged. This industry presents without doubt a fair opportunity 
for the establishment of shell-button factories, as the shells are of 
good commercial quality, and could be bought here on the basis of 
the European market price less freight and other expense. 

THE MAGUEY PLANTS. 

The fiber industry is still in a dormant state. Fields of the maguey 
plant of the agave species are found growing wild in large tracts. 
The fiber is considered of a superior quality; but the difficulty of 
obtaining water at convenient places has been a drawback for the 
installation of steam power, etc. Gasoline engines for this purpose 
would seem to solve this problem. Besides the numerous plants now 
existing in a wild state, it could also be cultivated in large quantities 
on some of the lands that are favorably situated for this purpose. 
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Such lands, as a rule, are obtainable at a cost of $2 to ^ Mexican 
coin per hectare (80 cents to $1.20 per 2.471 acres). The juice of the 
plant produces a large percentage of alcohol. 

PETROLEUM. 

Strong indications of oil are found on the west coast of the peninsula 
in the neighborhood of La Purisima, and oil on the waters has been 
detected at various places in that vicinity. But one attempt has been 
made to prospect for oil in the district, and that proved a failure on 
account of the machinery breaking down; curiously, a large flow of 
artesian water was started by this well, heretofore considered an im- 
possibility by various experts. 

J PUBLIC LANDS. 

Good lands are easily obtainable at low prices, and if a series of 
artesian wells could be dug such as that above mentioned the value of 
the lands would be greatly enhanced, as the soil is known to produce 
all varieties of cereals, fruits, and sugar cane. 

James Viosca, Vice-Oonmd. 

La Paz, Mexico, September 30^ 1903. 



MATAM0R08. 

(Prom United SUtos Consol Grifflth, MaUmoros, Mexleo.) 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL OPPORTUNITIES. 

In previous reports to the Department I have written of the possi- 
bilities and rare opportunities this section of Mexico would present 
with better transportation facilities. Now that three railroads are 
building into this city, the industrial and commercial conditions are 
constantly improving, and the prospects for the immediate develop- 
ment of the rich resources of this consular district were never brighter. 

Inadequate means of transpoi*tation, together with the many inter- 
necine troubles and revolutions of the past, have inapoverished this 
State and retarded its development. The present officials, however, 
are intelligent, progressive, liberal-minded men, before whose efforts 
the clouds of financial and commercial depression are fast disappearing. 
Through their influence, during the past year the State bank, one of 
the strongest institutions of its kind m the Republic, was established. 
In fact, they are putting forth their best efforts to have the State of 
Tamaulipas occupy the iiigh rank in Mexico to which its commanding 
position and rich resources justly entitle it. 

Three railroads are now building into this section, each one of which 
will^ be completed and in operation within a year. The Mexican 
National is extending to Monterey its branch which runs from this 
city to San Miguel, and 70 kilometers (43.5 miles^ have been graded 
and are ready for laving the rails. The other roaos are the St. liouis, 
Brownsville and Mexico, and the San Antonio and Aransas Pass, 
both of which are building from the interior of Texas to Brownsville, 
which is situated on the Rio Grande directly opposite Matamoros. 
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These three railroads, together with the lines of steamers and schoon- 
ers which are running between New Orleans, Galveston, and Brazos 
Santingo, will aif ord ample means for transpoil;ing the immense traffic 
which this section is capable of producing. 

STOCK BAISINO AND AGRICULTURE. 

The territory of northeastern Mexico is principally devoted to the 
raising of stock, and its admirable location and unusual advantages in 
this regard might render it, especially when the isthmian canal is com- 
pleted, one of the chief sources of supply for the west coast and Pacific 
trade. The future wealth of this district, however, lies in the cultiva- 
tion of the land lying along the lower reaches of the Rio Grande, which, 
up to the present, for reasons mentioned above, has remained almost 
TOolly undeveloped. 

A company composed of Americans and Mexicans has recently 
been organized and nas obtained from the Federal Government a valu- 
able concession which virtually gives it the exclusive water right and 
control of the lower Rio Grande for a great distance, provided it com- 
plies with certain conditions. The soil, as well as that comprising a 
considerable portion of the interior o^he State, is composed of a rich 
alluvial loam, and one can scarcely exaggerate its wohderful fertilitv. 
It is rich not only in the mineral deposits brought down from the 
mountains through countless ages, but still richer m the fertile humus 
which the decay of an almost tropical vegetation has generously sup- 
plied; so fertile, in fact, that it produces abundantly of almost every- 
thing suited to a subtropical climate, such as rice, corn, cotton, sugar 
cane, beans, beets, fruits, and vegetables, and under conditions of 
temperature which eliminate all risk of destruction by cold. 

It has been said that beets of the mangel-wurzel variety have been 
gjrown in many parts of this State as food for cattle, but their cultiva- 
tion for the manufacture of sugar has never been attempted. This 
presents another important field, and the fact that they can be planted 
at different seasons and made to grow throughout the year is a feature 
worthy of consideration. 

The organization of the company above referred to has been largely 
due to the success of a similar enterprise on the American side of the 
Rio Grande, directly opposite, and concerning which I have spoken in 
previous reports. This company has constructed an immense plant, 
equipped with the most modern and improved machinery, and is irri- 
gating this year about 8,000 acres. It expects to irrigate within a 
short while 20,000 acres, and has just completed at Brownsville one of 
the largest rice mills in the State of Texas. 

Rains have been abundant throughout this section during the year, 
and the pastures and stock are in excellent condition. The stockmen 
and owners of the large haciendas of this State have imported a great 
many pure-bred cattle from the United States, and many animals here 
compare favorably with those on the noted breeding farms of the 
nortn. The climate, grass, water, and general topography are decidedly 
favorable to animal growth and comfort, and it is the prevailing opin- 
ion that a cross between the pure blood of the north and the cow 
acclimated here produces a large, healthy, vigorous offspring with an 
unusually compact muscular development. The cattle of this State are 
aU driven to Victoria and Tampico for the Cuban market. 
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It may be well to state that a foreigner in order to acquire property 
along the frontier has first to obtain permission of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment; but I have been informed that where the permission is 
applied for in the proper manner and through the proper channels, the 
request is seldom refused. 

MINES AND MINING. 

The mineral products of this district, while not to be compared with 
those of the interior and Pacific States in extent, variety, or richness, 
are yet important. The dominant metal is galena (lead-silver). It is 
found in greater or less quantities along the northern slope of the 
Lampasas Mountains, the northeastern slope of the Sierra Madre 
proper, and as far south as the Panuco River, the dividing line between 
Tamaulipas and Veracruz. Bituminous coal of good quality is found, 
and it is now being scientifically examined with the intention of devel- 
oping it in the near future. Iron, sulphur, asphalt, and oil are also 
found within the State, and a company composed of California capi- 
talists is now prospecting the territory containing the most favorable 
oil and asphalt indications. Geologists regard the territory which 
this company has under lease as the northern end of the great asphalt 
and oil belt which extends down^he coast almost to Veracruz. Expert 
analysis has proven that the oil, especially, possesses a high commercial 
value; and it future developments prove the above theory, it would be 
difficult to estimate its value in IVlexico as a fuel, for which there is 
such a demand, or weigh its eflPect upon our market or those of the 
world, inasmuch as it will be afforded ready transportation by land as 
well as by sea. 

COMMERCE OF THE PORT. 

The principal imports through the custom-house at Matamoros con- 
sist of wines, liquors, bre^dstuffs, groceries, canned goods, cotton and 
woolen goods, hardware, etc., and the exports consist of hides, hair, 
skins, bones, cotton seed, etc., and during the fiscal year endea June 
30, 1903, they each amounted to about §200,000. There are no in- 
transit goods here, and everything imported is for home consumption 
alone. With the present bnght commercial and' industrial prospects 
business is improving, and the amount of exports and imports of this 
port during the present fiscal year will be greatly augmented. 

GENERAL CONDITIONS. 

The modern business life of this country is cosmopolitan. New 
industries are being established. Every effort is being made to elim- 
inate a sudden fluctuation in the price of silver, and everyone is 
f)leased that the present monetary conmiission is endeavoring to estab- 
ish an approximate uniformity in the coinage ratio between gold and 
silver money. The present business activity is the result of foreign 
capital, but the younger generation of Mexicans have discarded the 
conservatism of their fathers and are investing their money to such an 
extent that they must be reckoned upon as potent factors in this regard 
in the future. With the exception mentioned above (acquiring public 
lands on the border), there is no discrimination against foreigners. 
Investments are secure, as the policy of the Government is one of 
peace and good wiU« 
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Mexico to-day, and especially the State of Tamaalipas, presents 
many golden oppK)rtunities to the prospective investor and capitalist, 
in the establishment of new industries and municipal improvefnents 
and in the more extensive exploration and exploitation of her rich 
agricultural and mineral resources. 

P. Merrill Griffiths, Conml. 
Matamobos, Mexicx), November ^, 1903. 



MAZATIiAN. 

(From Halted SUtea Contal Kaiser, Mamtlu, Mexleo.) 

COMMERCIAL CONDITIONS. 

The prosperity and business of this port was not as satisfactory to 
local business firms for the six months ending June 30, 1903, as in the 
year 1902, the result of the prevalence of that dreaded scourge, the 
bubonic plague, which made its appearance here in December, 1902, 
and was not stamped out until April, 1903; but the quarantine restric- 
tions were not removed bv the Mexican Government until June 15, 
when the port was declared, open. 

The population of Mazatlan was reduced in less than two months 
from 20,000 to about 4,000, the people fleeing, panic-stricken, by the 
hundreds from the city. There were 337 deatiis caused by the bubonic 
plague in the city, and 62 deaths in the surrounding villages, a total 
of 389 deaths, and 1,094 houses, together with their contents, which 
either had been infected or were so miserably constructed that the^ 
coald not be disinfected, were burned by order of the sanitary authori- 
ties. The sum of $433,446.17 was sent to the local committee for the 
relief of the sufferers, mostly from the City of Mexico. This money 
did good service in relieving the sufferings of the sick and the poor, 9^ 
well as stamping out the disease. 

Business, which in consec^uence of the plague was forced away from 
Mazatlan, is rapidly returning to its old channel, and the business 
conditions before the close of this year will be almost as prosperous 
as before the appearance of the plague. One of the strongest evidences 
of the flnanciai soundness of the business concerns of Mazatlan can be 
found in the fact that, although the merchants of Mazatlan did rela- 
tively no business whatever for the space of over six months, while 
their eiqpenses were as much or more tnan before, none of them was 
financially embarrassed or asked for an extension of time to meet his 
bills, ^notwithstanding that all the capital employed in this place and 
belonging to adjoining cities was totally withdrawn during the preva- 
lence of the plague. 

REBUILDING AND IMPROVING MAZATLAN. 

While this frightful disease has worked a great deal of harm and 
has caused heavy financial losses, in the long run this port will be the 
better for going through that trial, as all dwelling houses built here- 
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after must be constructed of brick with a tile roof, and the plans of 
the building must be approved by the building committee of the citv. 

The long-talked-of sewerage and drainage is now a reality, as the 
contract for the construction has been recently signed by the governor 
of this State, Francisco Canedo, for and in behalf of the Federal Gov- 
ernment of Mexico and the State of Sinaloa and William Astor Chanler, 
of New York City, to whom the contract was awarded to construct a 
complete system of sewerage for the city of Mazatlan. Work will 
commence as soon as material and machinery can be put on the ground, 
and Americans wishing to secure subcontracts will receive fair treat- 
ment at the hands of the authorities. 

The recent wrecking of two large barks, English and Danish, while 
at anchor in this port, has shown the National Government the urgent 
necessity for building the long-promised harbor, and the local authori- 
ties have the assurance of the Federal Government that it will soon 
undertake the work. 

BAILBOAD EXTENSIONS. 

In his last annual message President Diaz reports the total mileage 
of railroads in Mexico to be 11,100 miles, with construction continually 
increasing. 

The State of Sinaloa has only about 35 miles of railroad in actual 
operation, running from the port of Altata, on the Gulf of California, 
to Culiacan, the capital of the State. It is owned and operated by an 
English company. 

When the Kansas City, Mexico and Orient Railroad is completed it 
will cover a distance of 1,627 miles, and will connect Kansas City with 
the port of Topolobampo, on the Gulf of California, west coast of 
Mexico. This railroad will pass through immense forests of pine, 
cedar, spruce, and brazilwood (of the last-named variety thousands of 
tons are now being shipped to Hamburg)^ and also open up large areas 
of valuable mining lands which are practically untouched, as tney can 
not be profitably worked until the road is in operation. President 
A. E. Stillwell has obtained from the Mexican Government, among 
other valuable concessions, one covering 1,250,000 acres of fine timber 
and mineral lands, which are situated within the States of Chihuahua, 
Sinaloa, and Sonora. 

No progress has been made in commencing the work on the Durango 
and Mazatlan Railroad, which will be an extension of the International 
Railroad from Durango to the Pacific coast at Mazatlan. While the 
surveys for this extension have been practically completed, it seems 
that the Sierm Mad re Range presents so many engineering diflBculties 
that it will require the expenditure of vast sums of money to build the 
road on the projected lines. Three diflPerent corps of engineers are 
going over the different lines in the hope of finding a more favorable 
route. It is now, however, an established fact that the International 
Railroad Company will within a short time commence the grading of 
the line from Durango to Mazatlan. Active work upon this important 
enterprise will begin simultaneously at both ends of the contemplated 
extension of the road — Durango and Mazatlan. 

A company has been organized with local capital, which will con- 
struct a railroad from San Marcos through the States of Sinaloa and 
Sonora, terminating at Corales and Culiacan. 
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AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS. 

The great drawback to farming in many sections of this Republic 
has been and is the scarcity of ram, or, rather, having no rain for the 
space of nine consecutive months in the year; and the Mexican Gov- 
ernment is now taking up the irrigation Question with the determina- 
tion of following in the footsteps of the United States, and reclaim- 
ing millions of acres of arid lands, which in a few years will support 
thousands of head of cattle, and will bring into existence many villages 
of prosperous farmers. 

Sugar cane, — ^The establishment of manv sugar plants, which have 
universally proven successful and turned out to be good financial 
investments, classes the raising of sugar cane as one of the best busi- 
ness enterprises that a farmer can engage in. Sugar cane only 
needs replanting once in ten years, and requires but little cultivation, 
but must be thoroughly irrigated. The average yield of sugar cane is 
about 15 to 25 tons per acre, and the usual price per ton is $4.50 Mexi- 
caiL delivered at the mill. 

iQstle. — Ixtle, which grows wild and needs little or no cultivation, 
and was formerly principally raised in the State of Yucatan, where it 
has contributed more than any other industry to make Yucatan one 
of the richest agricultural States of Mexico, is now successfully raised 
in this and adjoining States. The root of the plant is used for making 
the national drink of Mexico, called *' mescal," a good imitation of 
Scotch whisky, which finds a readjr market all over Mexico; and the 
covering of the leaves, inside of which the sisal grass or hemp is found, 
makes splendid feed for cattle after the sisal has been extracted. 

Banana culture, — ^This is a new industry in this portion of Mex 
ico. A plantation is now being operated by an American company, 
located near San Bias, 124 miles south of this port, which has proven 
a successful experiment. The company in a short time expects to send 
tiie product of their plantation in their own vessel to San Francisco. 

CATTLE RAISING. 

This is among the most important industries of this country, as 
cattle are very cheap here, can be kept on grass the whole year, and 
meats bring big prices in any part of the Republic. Hides are in good 
demand, both for local tanneries and for export to the United States^ 
Cattle raising here offers fine prospects to the young and energetic 
farmers of our Western States who might desire to branch out on a 
larger scale and who possess onlv a moderate capital. What holds 
good in the cattle business can also be applied .to the raising of hogs, 
as both cattle and hogs will do well under similar conditions. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF MAZATLAN. 

The exports from this port to the United States for the fiscal year 
1902, were $2,449,737.96, while the exports for the fiscal year 1901 
were $3,894,942.77, showing a loss for the fiscal year of 1902 of 
$1,445,204.81, which decrease was caused by this port being closed 
from the latter part of December, 1902, to June 15, 1903, when the 
port was opened again to the conunerce of the world. The imports 
also have fallen on. 
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WHEN NOT TO GOME TO MEXICO. 

The rain^ season commences the first part of July and continues 
until the middle or latter part of October, and anyone wishing to visit 
Mexico for either pleasure or business should be warned against com- 
ing here in any of the above-named months. 

Good roads and bridges being almost unknown on the west coast of 
Mexico, it is almost impossible to travel in the interior without exposure 
to great hardship and danger. 

Louis Kaiser, Consvl. 

Mazatlan, Mexico, October 10^ 1903. 



MONTEREY. 

(Prooi Halted 8UtM Depaty Coasal-Oeneral Bobertson, Moaterey, MexlM.) 

SITUATION, POPULATION, AND RESOURCES. 

Montere3^ the capital city of the State of Nuevo Leon, is situated at 
the foot of Saddle Mountain, on the main line of the Mexican National 
(now Nacional de Mexico) Railroad, 168 miles south of Laredo, Tex., 
and 822 miles from the city of Tampico, on the Gulf of Mexico. Its 
altitude is about 495 meters (1,650 feet). 

The city is laid out as a square, extending 2 Mexican leagues on 
every side, which makes its area about 69i square kilometers, or nearly 
27i square miles. It has a population of about 90,000, and is grow- 
ing rapidly in both native and foreign population. The climate is 
ideal, neither too dry nor excessively wet, and to the health seeker the 
report issued by the sanitary office is most encouraging. 

Silver, lead, copper, iron, and coal mines are located in the territory 
immediately tributary to Monterey, and the railroads, running north 
and south and east and west, cause it to draw native products and ores 
from a vast extent of northern Mexico. In all branches of manufacture 
in the Republic of Mexico a large part of the material used is of for- 
eign origin. In smelting it is imperative to use a considerable portion 
of foreign coke. In the manufacture of cotton goods finer grades of 
cotton for mixing with the stronger and coarser grades of native fiber 
is indispensable. For furniture manufacture and building purpK)ses 
various varieties of American fine woods are required, as weU as paints, 
varnishes, cement, plasters, etc. Monterey is the logical distributing 
point for all such material, as well as the natural market for the products 
of the territory it supplies. 

RAILROAD FACIIiinES. 

The city of Monterey has been for many decades a trading center of 
considerable importance. Being the principal citv of northern Mexico, 
it was the natural point of exchange for the products of the north and 
those of the south, and although a great volume of business was done 
by supplying the surrounding country with articles of foreign manu- 
facture, its cliief industry was agriculture, until the advent of the rail- 
wavs, which increased its importance many fold. Its commercial and 
industrial development since 1883, when the Mexican National Rail- 
road was constructed, has been wonderful, though its prominence as 
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a manufacturing and commercial center dated from the completion of 
the Monterey and Mexican Gulf Railroad, now owned and operated by 
Ae Mexican Central as its Monterey division. 

The peculiarly fortunate situation as a city, due to the fact that it 
has cheap and prompt communication with foreign countries by reason 
of its three railroads — the Nacional de Mexico, from Texas to the City 
of Mexico; the Monterey division of the Mexican Central Railroad, 
from Tampico, on the Gulf of Mexico, and the Mexican International, 
connecting Monterey with the western territories — and their connec- 
tions, make it the commercial center and distributing point for a very 
la^e section of country. 

By the construction of the branch of the Nacional de Mexico from 
Monterey to Matamoros, and the Monterey division of the Mexican 
Central from Tampico, this city has two competitive standard-gauge 
lines from tide water to the great central mesa of Mexico. The 
National and Central railroads, the two great s^^stems of the Republic, 
are natural rivals, and Monterev is assured of strong competition 
between them for business from the United States and Europe. With 
the easy grades from the coast and the splendid harbor works at Tam- 
pico and those which will be constructed at Matamoros, unsurpassed 
facilities are aflForded for the rapid loading and unloading of large 
amounts of freight. 

The magnificent steel wharfs and custom-houses already constructed 
at Tampico by the Government present the most modern methods for 
handling all Kinds of merchandise with promptness and care. The 
year 1903 will see the Nacional de Mexico transferred from a narrow 
to a standard gauge railroad with the most modern ecjuipment. It will 
bring Monterey in closer touch with the manufacturing centers of the 
United States, as the necessity of transferring all freight entering 
Mexico through the Laredo gateway is now obviated. Foreign cars 
can be loaded in any part of the United States and reach Monterey 
without change, through any of the Texas ports, which produces strong 
competition bstween the water and all-rail routes. 

The construction of the line of the Mexican Central Railroad from 
Paredon, on its Monterey division, to San Pedro, on the main line 
from El Paso to the City of Mexico, gives Monterey another direct 
connection with the great Laguna agricultural district, as well as the 
mineral and grazing sections of Durango, Coahuila, and Chihuahua. 
When completed the Mexican Central will possess a transcontinental 
line from Tampico, on the Gulf of Mexico, to a point near Manzanillo, 
on the Pacific Ocean, which will be an important factor in the making 
of rates from the eastern to the western nnarkets of the United States 
and of the world. Work on the western terminus of the Mexican 
Central from Guadalajara toward the Pacific Ocean is being rapidly 

fushed and is expected to be open for business in a shoit time. The 
'aredon and San redro line will be officially opened and received by 
the Government probably during the month of November. 

MANUFACTURING INTERESTS OF MONTEREY. 

Monterey has but just fairly entered in its manufacturing period and 
^ves promise of the greatest activity and development. Situated as 
It is, within a shoi-t day's journey from the great coal, iron, lead, silver, 
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and lime deposits, sugar cane, rice, cotton, wheat, alfalfa, orange, and 
banana fields, and possessing the best deposits of clay in tne Republic, 
whose development is yet in its infancy, Monterey presents unsur- 
passed opporbinities for manufacturing plants of all kinds. It is more 
easily accessible than any other manufacturing point in the Republic, 
and presents excellent facilities to the great mining and grazing regions 
of Onihimhua, the cotton fields in La Laguna, in the States of Durango 
and Coahuila, the wheat and com belt of Coahuila, and the grazing 
and sugar districts of Nuevo Leon and Tamaulipas to receive their 
foreign goods and export their products to the markets of the world. 

MONTEREY IRON AND STEEL FOUNDRY. 

During the present year the Monterey Iron and Steel Foundry has 
completed their plant, the largest and most important manufacturing 
enterprise in the Republic of Mexico. The company has a capitaliza- 
tion of $10,000,000 silver (fully paid in) and its works are modem in 
every particular. The blast furnace has a capacity of 350 tons of 
commercial iron every day, which is either converted into steel or 
used in the foundry department of the works. The plant is equipped 
with both Bessemer and ^'open-hearth" systems for converting iron 
into steel, and a high grade of structural steel and rails are being 
turned out. The first steel turned out in the Republic was by this 
plant, on the 3d of July of this year, and the first steel rails rolled were 
on the 18th of September last — a most important event in the conmier- 
cial development of the city of Monterey and the Republic of Mexico. 
The company owns its iron and coal mines and a small railroad con- 
necting its mines with the main line of the Nacional de Mexico Rail- 
road. At present it imports a large per cent of its coke from the 
United States and Europe, though it has under contemplation the 
erection of coke ovens at either Monterey ,or the mines to furnish its 
full supply and probably for commercial use. 

The i)lant is equipped with complete foundry, machine shops, 
blacksmith shops, ana electric plant. 

CUAUHTEMOC BREWERY. 

The Cuauhtemoc Brewery is one of the largest breweries south of 
St. Louis, Mo., and is one or the most attractive structures in the citv. 

The new seven-story brewhouse that has just been completed is the 
tallest building in the Republic and is the first fireproof modern build- 
ing in the city. 

The brewery has a capacity of 100,000 barrels per year, and the 
giant ice machine produces 365 tons for each working day of the year. 
The plant employs from 600 to 800 men, in addition to the office 
employees, numbering from 40 to 50. The majority of the men 
employed in the brew department are Germans, the engineers and 
mechanics are Americans, and the management is entirely Mexican. 
This plant buys a great number of bottles in Germany, and also 
imports from Europe large quantities of malt and hops. The machin- 
ery is almost entirely of American manufacture. 

MONTEREY GLASS FACTORY. 

The Monterey Glass Factory, the largest glass factory in the Repub- 
lic, is a direct result of the Cuauhtemoc Brewery, the shareholders of 
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which are also large stockholders in the glass factory. The large num- 
ber of bottles used by the brewerv have been until recently imported 
entirely from Germany, though this plant is now beginning to supply 
a large part of that demand. It is capitalized at $600,000, composed 
entirely of Monterey capital. Most or the glass blowers are Germans, 
though there are now a large number of Mexican apprentices. The 
company is importing a considerable amount of white sand from Texas 
for the manufacture of white bottles and commercial glass. 

BRICK FACTORIES. 

There are two large brickyards situated at Monterey, which supply 
all kinds of clay products for the entire Republic. They are the Mon- 
terey Brick Manufacturing Company and the La Union Brick Com- 
pany. The most important of these, the Monterey Brick Manufactur- 
ing Company, is one of the largest brick plants south of St. Louis, and 
ships a large number of brick to the United States and throughout the 
Republic. This company supplied nearly all of the brick used in the 
sewers of San Antonio, Tex., as well as the City of Mexico, and has 
furnished the brick for paving the city of Monterey. Both plants 
employ only modem macninery and of American manufacture. 

COTTON-MANUPACTURING PLANTS. 

In and around the city of Monterey are several cotton-manufactur- 
ing plants, which turnout a large amount of all grades of cotton goods. 
They derive their cotton supply largely from the La Laguna district 
and the States of Coahuila and Durango. These plants employ a great 
number of hands and use only the most modern machinery. 

THE LION DRUG STORE. 

The Botica del Leon (the Lion Drug Store) of E. Bremer & Co. is 
the largest drug concern in northern Mexico, and supplies the drug 
trade throughout the entire northern territory with drugs in whole- 
sale and retail lots. The concern imports all kinds of arugs, toilet 
articles, paints, photographic supplies, surgical instruments, etc., in 
large amounts, and, besiaes, is the distributing agent for many of the 
large patent medicine manufacturers in the United States. These 
patent medicines are manufactured in the warehouses and laboratories 
of this concern by experts especially sent out by the titular companies, 
and general distribution for the entire Republic is made from Mon- 
terey. This is done on account of the heavy duties on patent medi- 
cines imported into Mexico. 

MISCELLANEOUS INDUSTRIES. 

Besides the above there are many other important factories in Mon- 
terey, such as the Monterey Electric Light and Power Company, the 
Apollo Cwidle and Match Factory, the Monterey Flouring Mills, the 
GoDzalitos Sugar Refinery, the Fabrica Anahuac (wood-workingplant), 
the Monterey Foundry and Manufacturing Company, the Qirmen 
Foundry, El Felix Soap Factory, and the Hercules Starch and Flour 
MilL 
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MACHINERy AND HARDWARE. 

There are many important hardware concerns in the citjr, which sup- 
ply the mining, agricultural, manufacturing, and railroad interests with 
all kinds of machinery and hardware. The great bulk of the machinery 
handled by them is imported from the United States, while the small 
hardware, cutlery, etc., is imported from Germany or England. 

The trade with the United States in late years is growing steadily, 
and particularly in the machinery line, though German and English 
goods are, as a rule, cheaper and the terms of sale from European 
countries are easier than those insisted upon by American manufac- 
turers. 

Most of the European houses are content to allow good customers 
reasonable time on all purchases, while the almost unfailing rule of 
the manufacturing concerns in the United States is cash against ship- 
ping documents, and, in many instances, deposits before orders are 
undertaken, and more than half before the goods leave their fac- 
tories. While this condition is doubtless the result of the heavy and 
constant demands in the United States for all kinds of machinery, it 
nevertheless places the European manufacturer on a much better basis 
to control the trade of the Mexican and South American consumers, 
where they can compete at all in quality. 

MONTEREY AS A MINING CENTER. 

Owing to its facilities for the disposition of ore product, Monterey 
has become the center of a large and wealthy mining district and is 
daily growing in importance. With the advent of tne two smelters 
with a combined capital of nearly $10,000,000, Monterey rapidly 
assumed first rank as an objective point for ore of all kinds. Many 
mines were immediately brought into a state of production by reason 
of the excellent facilities presented for the disposition of their ore, as 
well as the competitive prices obtained therefor. 

Many mines of low-grade ore that could not be worked at all with- 
out immediate smelting facilities were at once developed and com- 
menced the shipment of large amounts of low-grade ore to Monterey. 
With this came the connecting of the San P^ro district, one of the 
most important low-grade lead, silver, and iron districts in the Repub- 
lic, with Monterey and its smelters by means of the Monterey Mineral 
Railway and Terminal Company (now the Mexican Mineral Railway 
Company of New York), a narrow-gauge line about 18 miles in length. 
Then followed the formation of the Mexican Lead Company, which 
by purchase or lease controls nearly all the mines in the district. There 
are now being shipped out of the camp from 15 to 20 ciirs of ore per 
day. destinea to the Monterey smelters. 

Tne El Carmen mines, situated near Villaldama, in the State of Nuevo 
Leon and on the line of the Nacional de Mexico Railroad, between 
Laredo and Monterey, also ship daily to Monterey a heavy tonnage 
of low-grade ore. With the large amount of fluxing ore thus obtained 
the Monterey smelters are enabled to pay ^ood prices and draw the 
high-grade refractory ores from far into the interior. Neither of these 
mining districts could be worked at all were it not for the exceptional 
facilities presented at Monterey. 
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PINANOIAIi POSITION OF MONTEREY. 

There are at present thirteen houses in Monterey that do a banking 
business and are, as a whole, possessed of exceptional strength. 

All of the big banks of issue of the City of Mexico have branches 
in this city, and there are besides two local State banks of issue operat- 
ing under specia^ concessions from the treasury department. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Monterey's hnancial institutions are 
of exceptional strength and stability, there are still splendid opportu- 
nities for further investment in this particular. The large amount of 
business done and capital required to carry on the manufacturing, 
mining, and a^icultural interests that center here presents most 
attractive openings for the establishment of further banking institu- 
tions* The rate of interest is high and the demaAd for money on good 
security is steady and large. 

MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS. 

The State government has recently completed a large normal school, 
where teachers who will be employed throughout the State are edu- 
cated. Compulsory education is now being enforced, and the number 
of schools, both primary and those teaching the higher branches, is 
rapidly increasing. There are besides several foreign institutions of 
learning, principally supported by churches. The attendance at all of 
the schools is large and regular. 

There is a foreign hospital — the Monterey Hospital — which is being 
maintained by the Methodist Church. It has charity as well as pay 
wards and is equipped with the most modern appliances and capable 
attendants. 

TTie Monterey News, an American newspaper with full Associated 
Press service, is published every morning in this city. 

T. Ayers Robertson, 

Deputy Consul' Oeneral, 
MoNTEKEY, Mexico, Nonemher 17^ 190S. 



PARRAL. 

(From IJBlted SUtes CoBSHlar Agent Long, Ptrrftl, Mexico. ) 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL CONDITIONS. 

Minina. — During 1903 it is estimated that there has been $1,500,000 
of American capital invested in this district, and a large amount of 
development work has been done; a number of important machinery 
plants nave been erected and a few good mines have been developed. 
There are about 200 Americans interested in business in the district. 

Manufacturing. — The principal lines of manufacturing are candles 
and shoes, with several small '^fideo" (a kind of vermicelli) factories. 

Railroads. — TheParral and Durango Railroad has been extended 13 
kilometers during the last year, and is now reaching the summit of 
the second range of the Sierra Madre Mountains. 

Imports and exports. — There has been a marked increase in imports 
from the United States during the last year, largely in the line of 
mining machinery. Groceries are also imported by the car load, and 
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there has been a large increase in the importation of American shoes, 
and a fair increase in importations of dry goods, hardware, and agri- 
cultural machinery. Exports from this district are being somewhat 
curtailed at the present time on account of increased ore-treatment 
rates by the American Smelting and Refining Company. 

James I. Long, Oonsidar Agent. 
Parral, Mexico, September <9, 1903. • 



SONORA. 

(From Uslted SUteg Consal Horawets, No^es, Hexleo.) 

. MINES AND MINERALS. 

The products of mining are the principal articles of export to the 
United States. The general tendency is to reduce the metals to bul- 
lion, on account of the low price of Mexican labor and the high freight 
rates to American markets. There has been a notable increase in the 
expoilation to the United States of copper bullion, the value of which 
amounted to $5,404,383 during the last fiscal year. The production of 
silver has fallen off, chiefly because the value of that metal has been 
too low to pay a profit on mining it. 

Coal from the mines at La Barranca, and San Marcial is not yet on 
the market. There is an extension of the railroad projected from 
Prietas, which will tap the Barranca fields. Those at San Marcial 
have been in litigation, which now seems to be nearly at an end. 

FOREIGN TRADE AND HOME MANUFACTURES. 

Trade has declined during the year not only with the United States, 
but also with European countries, partly on account of the unstable 
value of the peso, which has caused merchants to buy only absolutely 
necessary goods, and partly on account of the increased manufacture 
of merchandise in Mexico. Cheap grades of shoes, cotton goods, and 
clothing are now made in Sonora, as well as beer and leather^ the sur- 
plus of the latter being exported to Germany and Japan. Other arti- 
cles of export have been " garbanzo," a kind of cowpea, of which about 
4,000 tons have been exported to Spain, Cuba, and Porto Rico, and 
oranges, which formerly all went to the United States, but are now 
shipped to Canada in increasing quantities on account of the duty and 
the competition with Florida and West India fruit. 

TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

While the importation of foreign goods into Sonora has genemlly 
declined, the proportion of goods imported from the United States 
has materially increased and that from Europe has correspondingly 
decreased. Machinery of all kinds has been tne principal article of 
import. Several shipments of steel have been maoe from the Krupp 
works in Germany, where it can be bought at a lower price than in 
the United States. 

Sonora being so close to the United States its merchants are in 
almost daily contact with Americans and have become more accustomed 
to American terms of credit and general manner of doing busines^' 
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On account of the large amount of capital invested and the increasing 
number of Americans within the State a better mutual understanding 
and increase of business between the United States and Sonora is only 
a question of very few years. 

AMEKICAN INVESTMENTS IN SONORA. 

During the year there has been a steady increase in the investment 
of American capital in Sonora, not only for the purpose of developing 
mines, but also for the purchase of timber and grazing lands. The 
latter are being stocked with? improved breeds of cattle, while the 
former, of which there are immense bodies on the slopes of the Sierra 
Madre, are being held to supply the future shortage of timber in the 
United States. 

Albert R. Morawetz, Consul. 

NoGALES, Mexico, October ^5, 1903. 



TUXPAM. 

(From United SUtes Consal Letpinasse, Toxpui, Hexleo.) 

industries of the district. 

The industries of this consular district are fairly extensive and varied. 
The agricultural and pastoral interests form the great volume of indus- 
trial resources. Asiae from this the usual enterprises to be met with 
in a city of the size of Tuxpam (14,000) and somewhat isolated condi- 
tion are to be found. Among them can be mentioned the following: 

SOAP FACTORIES. 

In these they make a very common grade of soap for washing pur- 
poses, and is only madd for local consumption; its price and quality 
appear to prevent foreign competition. Tnis industry is in its infancy 
and fairly successful. The word '^ factory" is hardly appropriate, as 
they are simply small warehouses fitted up in the most crude manner, 
and employ but three or four men. This might be a good field for an 
enterprising person skilled in the manufacture of all grades of common 
and fine soaps, as Mexico imports large quantities. 

BBICK AND TILB YABD6. 

There are two brick and tile yards here which manufacture a fairly 
good article, which sells from JIO to $12 (Mexican) per thousand for 
orick and from $45 to $90 for roof tiling, according to grade. They 
also manufacture plain floor tiling for %^ per thousand. Their trade 
is increasing. 

SAWMILIiS. 

Two sawmill^ are in operation. One has a complete equipment, and 
is principally engaged in turning out cedar boards sawea in proper 
sizes ana thickness for cigar boxes. They intend to add to their busi- 
ness the necessary machinery to furnish rough and planed lumber for 
building and all other purposes. The other mill is only a secondary 
affair and has no special line of business or regularity in running. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INDUSTRIES. 



An oyster and fish canning factory is in successful operation. 

Several small cigar-manuracturing rooms produce small quantities 
of medium-class cigars and cigarettes. 

A few bakeries supply Tuxpam with a fair grade of bread and pastry. 

Three markets furnish this city with a good quality Of meat, prin- 
cipally beef and occasionally pork and mutton, but all wretchedly cut 
and served. There would be a good opportunity here for a small 
meat market neatly kept, with attractive fixtures. 

There are two tin shops which turn oat good work, and three black- 
smith and repair shops, but the work is not of the best, and there 
would be room for a oright, active man who could adapt himself to 
dilBBculties and able to invest in a complete outfit. 

Several carpenter shops turn out good work. 

There are three drug stores with a good assortment of drugs and 
druggists' sundries, and several dry -goods stores with a tolerably good 
assortment of dry goods and haberdashery. 

There are several grocery and provision stores selling native and 
foreign goods, but none with modern fixtures or choice articles. 

Four doctors, one dentist, and one photographer comprise the rep- 
resentatives of the professional class. 

This completes tne list of Tuxpam's industries, which are evenly 
divided among the natives and Spanish merchants; the latter control 
the most important branches of trade. 

BANK OF TUXPAtt. 

A bank has been opened in Tuxpam during the last six months. It 
has been well patronized and has found profitable investment for its 
entire capital. It transacts a geneml banking business, and will 
extend its operations throughout the State as fast as its resources will 
permit. At present its entire capital lias been absorbed in local enter- 
prises at the rate of li to 2 per cent per month, and at the next annual 
meeting of the directors it is expected that a dividend of 12 per cent 
will be declared after expenses and amount for reserve fund are 
deducted. The stock of the bank is now selling for $1,250 Mexican 
currency of ten shares, JlOO par. 

A. J. Lespinasse, Consvl, 

Tuxpam, Mexico, October W, 1903. 



VERACRUZ. 

(From IlBlted States CobbuI Caaada, Teracrax, Mexico.) 

CONSULAR DISTRICT OF VERACRUZ. 

This consular district comprises nearly the entire State of Veraci'uz. 
the State of Tabasco, and pails of the States of Chiapas, Oaxaca, ana 
Puebla. Veracruz and Tabasco have an extensive coast line on the 
Gulf of Mexico, and Chiapas and Oaxaca on the Pacific Ocean. 

The principal seaport in this district and of the Republic of Mexico 
is Veracruz. Coatzacoalcos also is a port in the State of Veracruz. 
Frontera is a port in the State of Tabasco. 
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In my report for the year 1902 I mentioned that the harbor improve- 
ments at Veracruz had been completed and accepted by the Govern- 
ment. Much, however, still remains to be done before all the 
contemplated improvements are finished. During the past year very 
little has been aone in the line of filling, leveling, and grading the 
reclaimed land; temporary railroad tracks are yet m use, and cargo is 
handled in a slow manner. 1 am unable to account for this delay in 
pushing the proposed improvements to a satisfactory conclusion. In 
the harbor a dredger is constantly at work, but under Government 
control and not, as formerly, by contract. 

CITY IMPROVEMENTS. 

In the business portion of the city a number of the old buildings have 
been remodeled, and one enterprising importing house has now nearing 
completion a handsome steel and stone structure of modern design. 
Property has risen rapidly in value, and rents are high and dwellings 
scarce. A destructive conflagration occurred in November, at the 
time an exceedingly strong northerly gale was blowing, and in less than 
three hours the lire had swept out of existence wooden buildings cov- 
ering over five blocks, rendering over 1,500 persons homeless. There 
is likelihood that the building of such structures will not be permitted 
in the future, and that masonry will take the place of frame buildings, 
at least in the thickly settled part of the town. 

The drainage system, commenced last year, has not yet been com- 
pleted, neither has the new water-supply system, but indications are 
that both of these improvements will be done before long. Streets 
are ripped up continually in all parts of the city, and while this state of 
affairs exists the general health of the city can not be improved to 
any extent. Sanitary measures looking to the prevention and proper 
treatment of yellow fever have been adopted. 

The promised repaving of the city and the installation of electric 
traction is still a question of the future. 

The street car service of Veracruz could not possibly be any worse 
than it is, and the people are anxious for something better. A track 
is now being laid from a point centrally located to the several cemete- 
ries, and the line will receive its patronage from this service, but the 
entire affair has nothing modem about it, and cars will be hauled as 
heretofore, by mules. The " Paseo de la Alameda " has been relaid in 
concrete for its entire length and presents a marked improvement in 
appearance. 

SALE OF AMERICAN GOODS. 

A very marked spirit of progress is visible in the retail lines of 
commerce throughout the city. Many of the old and obsolete customs 
have been abandoned; a number of new stores have been opened, show 
windows are common now, and more attention is paid to the proper 
displajr of goods, and a greater variety of articles, many of them of 
American origin, are on sale. American shoes can now be purchased 
in many stores; also hats, furnbhing goods, etc. 

Owing to importation from Spain and the establishment of shoe 
factories in this country with American capital, competition is sharp 
in this line. 

The principal importing hardware houses are doing a fairly good 
business in American gc^s of all descriptions and, in view of the 
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completion of the drainage and water works, plumbers' material 
should be in good demand for a. long time to come, as sewer connec- 
tions are comoulsorjr, and water has always been almost a luxury in 
this city, resiaents m many instances being compelled to buy it from 
water carriers at a cost of from 25 to 50 cents per day. 

VERACRUZ AS A DISTRIBUTING POINT. 

Veracruz, though the principal port of the Republic, is only a dis- 
tributing point for merchandise from all foreign parts and to all parts 
of this country. Rapid and certain communication by rail and water 
with the interior and favorable freight rates for through freight from 
foreign countries have deprived the local merchants of much of their 
former business, and their principal sales are confined to the immedi- 
ate vicinities of the town, though business is still done with other parts 
of the interior and along the Tine of the coast. Living expenses are 
much higher than formerly, all necessities having increased in cost, but 
wages and salaries, as usual, have not held pace with the heavier 
expenses of living. 

INDUSTRIES OF VERACRUZ. 

Among the industries of Veracruz that of refining petroleum by 
an American company takes first rank. This company imports Amer- 
can crude petroleum and refines it, manufacturing nearly all products 
of that article. In addition to this plant the company also operates a 
large soap-making factory, all the material used in this manufacture 
being derived from the United States. The company pays heavy sums 
in customs duties and enjoys special privileges from tne Government. 
There is also another large soap-manufacturing plant located here that 
also imports much of its material from the United States. 

Other industries are conducted, but they are of minor importance 
and in some cases quite insignificant, with the exception of a large 
match-manufacturing plant, a broom factory where feather dusters are 
manufactured, and a number of extensive cigar manufactories that 
export to all parts of the world. 

Among the prospective industries may be mentioned several valu- 
able concessions obtained by Americans for the establishing of refrig- 
erating, packing, and canning plants. 

Nearly the entire consular district is agricultural. The several 
industries met with here are all nearly allied to agriculture. These 
may be enumerated under the following heads: Distilleries, beer brew- 
eries, cigar and cigarette manufactories, cotton mills, jute mills, flour 
mills, etc. Manufactures aside from this line are not found to any 
extent. The Government of Mexico, appreciating the importance of 
developing the cotton trade of the country, has taken measures look- 
ing to that end. 

THE SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

In my report for the year 1902 I made mention of the probable 
entering of Mexico into the sugar markets of the world, and this pre- 
diction seems to be verified by the figures for the present year: Ex- 
poi'ts of sugar to all countries, 15,592,221 pounds, valued at $1,764,180. 
There were no exports of sugar in 1902. 

Sugar making promises to assume large proportions in the State of 
Veracruz. Many of the plantation companies doing business here 
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with American capital have taken hold and are planting great acreages 
of sugarcane and importing machinery both for sugar making and dis- 
tilling purposes. Tnere is every indication that sugar making is to 
play an important figure in the commerce of this country in the near 
future. Several years ago not a pound of sugar found its way through 
this port, but auring the last fiscal year shipments aggregating 
16,500,000 pounds were exported, the greater part of whicn went to 
England, the United States oeing represented by 1,000 tons only. 

RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION. 

In the line of railroad construction very little has been accomplished 
during the past year. Several concessions for short lines have been 
granted and reported to the Department. Work has not yet com- 
menced on the proposed terminal station for the four roads meeting 
here. The new road, from Veracruz to Tierra Blanca and from Cor- 
doba to Santa Lucrecia, a station on the Tehuantepec Railroad, known 
as the Veracruz and Pacific Railroad, has been unable to run trains 
on schedule time on account of the roadbed having been greatlv dam- 
aged by the heavy rains during the season just closed, but trains are 
now running with some regularity, at least over a portion of the road. 
The branch line out of Veracruz is now dispatching one train daily. 

On the line of the Mexican Railroad notning of note has occurred. 
On the Interoceanic Railroad, narrow gauge, there is a probability 
that the road will soon be changed from narrow to standard gauge, 
thus giving the National Railroad from Laredo to Mexico City, oy 
connecting with the Interoceanic Railroad, an outlet at the coast. 

The Alvarado Railroad, narrow gauge, runs from Veracruz to 
Alvarado in connection with a system of river navigation from that 
point for many miles through the interior of the soutnem part of the 
States of Veracruz and Oaxaca, by means of light-draft vessels on 
the extensive river system of those sections. 

At Coatzacoalcos work is still under way on the harbor improve- 
ments, as also at the other extremity of the Tehuantepec Railway, at 
Salina Cruz. Some years will pass before this road and the two nar- 
bors named will be ready for business, but trains are being run from 
Coatzacoalcos every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, and from Salina 
Cruz every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. Great results are 
expected from this interoceanic line, and in certain respects it will 
prove a competitor for the projected canal at Panama. In fact, there 
are rumors of a projected waterway to parallel this road. 

AMERICAN INTERESTS IN TABASCO. 

Frontera, the port for the State of Tabasco, is mainly noted for its 
shipments of fine woods to the United States. 

There are two shipyards, operated by Americans, for the construction 
of sailing and steam vessels. In the interior a number of American 
plantations are located on or near extensive rivers. Tabasco has no 
railroad system, but a road is projected. 

The coastwise trade is in the hands of the National Navigation Com- 
pany, with a fleet of fifteen steamers, two of which were purchased 
this year. The New York and Cuba Mail Steamship Company is inter- 
ested in this undertaking. Several new steamship lines have made 
this port their terminal. 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE OF VERACRUZ. 

By reference to the annexed tables it will be seen that the total 
value of all exports through this port amounted to $4:2,330,555, as 
compared with $26,598,850 in 1902, an increase of $15,731,705; but 
this increase is mainly accounted for by heavy shipments of silver to 
England, over $13,000,000 having been sent to that country. 

The total value of all imports through the port of Veracruz for the 
fiscal vear 1903 amounted to $25,618,609, an increase of $4,632,007 
over the imports of the preceding year. 

Exchange during the nscal year 1902-3 has varied from 113 to 180 
per cent premium. 

TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

The imports from the United States amounted to $1,412,946 more 
than in 1902, an incgaase of 23 per cent. Vegetable products, mineral 
products^ and machinery are the commodities to be credited, while the 
importation of liquors and animal products show a slight decrease. In 
nearly every other instance there is an improvement. 

The exports through Veracruz to the United States during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1903, were about 8 per cent greater than^during 
the previous year. The principal items were coffee, hides, goatskins, 
and vanilla beans. Whereas no sugar was exported to the United 
States by way of Veracruz during the year 1902, the fiscal year just 
closed shows shipments to the amount of 2,050,364 pounds. The 
exports of coffee to the United States were 6,600,000 pounds less than 
in 1902, and this figure closely approximates the total decrease of the 
amount of coffee shipped througn this port. 

There was a slight decrease in the tonnage brought to this port by 
American vessels as compared with the vear 1902. These shippers' 
figures do not convey an accurate idea or the value of our trade with 
the port, as much of our carrj^ing trade is done in foreign bottoms 
under charter. According to information at hand, American vessels 
have brought to this port during 1903 less than 8 per cent of the total 
tonnage, but on the outward trips they carried nearly 50 per cent of 
the total tonnage. 

DETAILS OF FOREIGN COMMERCE. 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

The following statement shows the imports and exports at Veracruz, 
by countries and articles, during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1903: 

IMPORTS, BY COUNTRIES. 
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Articles. 



United 
States. 



England. 



France. 



Ger- 
many. 



Spain. 



Bel- 
gium. 



All 
other. 



Total. 



Gold: 

Ocfin, foreign. . . 

Bare 

Solphide of 

aiver 

Ore 

Bars 

Sulphide of 

Coin, foreign... 

Coin, Mexican . 
QtUc 



Rubber 

Cbfcle 

Beans 

Pesse 

Cabinet wood 

Dyewood 

Onyx 

Goatskins 

Hides 

Deerskins 

Jalap 

Broom root 

Leaf tobacco 

Ctgar8,etc 

Vanilla 

Mlaoellaneous ... 

Total, 1903 . 
1902. 



$3,000 

118,201 

10.316 



447,701 
65,444 



$161,085 
51,298 

751,981 

2,068,796 

814,076 



1,061,000 

3.000 

228,861 

5,188,948 

184.609 

160,489 

40 



18,187,000 



179,169 

155,855 
79,580 

979,196 
1,089,127 
60.065 
35,969 
59,046 

161,050 
42,972 

856,078 
2,488,484 



1,585,258 

605,274 

20 

1,080 

98 

14 



49,260 
120 



2,238 
18,917 



459,175 
*i48,'594 



$1,454 



471,000 



413, 
32, 



49 



450 
50,339 



$58,506 
6,r" 

57,474 

431,195 

2,282 



$1,699 



$7,550 
31,000 



1,192,717 
6,572 



58,017 



$1,776 



180 



1,500 

27,510 

150 



764 
978,123 



SO 



50 

1,000 

200 



4, 
645, 

2, 
28, 
199, 
171, 



13,596,549 
12,549,981 



19,289,2192,065, 
6,528,66211.971, 



7883, 
1432, 



54,426 
692,099 
429,188 

67,046 



106 

14,460 260 

300 755,536 

2, 9151 850 



310,503 



41,482| 4,073 



1,332,016 
1,481,361 



1,129,607' 763,871 
596,383 490,426 



300 



30,632 



49,067 

700 

5 

853,827 

857,141 



1,200 

21,181 

16, 119 

17,800 

1,312,694 



$4,699 
384,246 
68,282 

809,405 

2,974,875 

881,802 

7,860 

14,700,000 

88,582 

1,764,180 

7,499,051 

228,712 

161.574 

864,478 

1,830,278 

181, 159 

283,464 

80,860 

986,476 

1,044,718 

50,035 

97,420 

1,428,222 

1,369,455 

612,519 

1,071.821 

4,476,957' 



1,978,894 



2,161,25542,830,665 



26,598,860 



SHIPPING RETURNS. 



The following statement shows the number and tonnage of vessels 
and the cargo tonnage arrived at and cleared from the port of Vera- 
cruz during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1903: 



ENTERED. 





Vessels. 


Cargo. 


Nationality. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


Tons of 2,000 
pounds. 


Packages. 




Steam. 


sail. 


Steamers. 


Sailing 
vessels. 


Steamers. 


Sailing 
yessels. 


Steamers. 


Sailing 
vessels. 


rhitMt fltates 


53 
112 
30 
12 

66 
71 

1 
1 
8 
1 
2 


80 

1 

"■*i* 


249,820 

866,800 

96,896 

70,414 

219,820 

U2,710 

2,095 

2886 

9,182 

6,025 

870 

*"**8,*6ii' 


7,851 
148 


26,815 

212,487 

86,692 

6,859 

91,083 

71,371 

139 

8,600 

8,044 

1,687 

28 


10,602 
211 


876,995 
784,212 
438,199 
112,210 
523,081 
232,961 
1,507 


425,068 


Eojfland ,.,...-.... 


9,828 














OfMkin 








Knrma.v 








Anafrl* 
















1TAll«nH ...... 






26,866 

21,859 

20 












Iff avIma .... 








■p— — ,4^ 


412 


33 


9,119 


Uruguay ; — 


1 


4,444 


111 




Tfttttl 19Qfi - 


343 
821 


82 
87 


1,141,029 
1,076,782 


8,411 
11,464 


467,144 
896,998 


10,846 
15,264 


2,518,020 
3,184,048 


444,006 


igQ2 


519,262 
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CLEARED. 



NaUonallty. 



United Statea . 

England 

Germany 

France 

Spain 

Norway 

Holland 

Italy 

Uruguay 

Austria ..." 

Denmark 

Mexico 



Total, 1903 . 
1902. 



Vessels. 



Number. 



Steam. Sail 



52 

108 

32 

12 

56 

67 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 



298 



sterner. S^-jf. 



Tonnage. 



steamer,. 8^^ 



249,418 

832,598 

108,049 

70,397 

217,680 

110,018 

5.378 

6,025 

8,151 

2,095 

2,886 

351 



8,551 
149 



1,108,046 
1,111,274 



8,700 
10,564 



Cargo. 



Tons of 2,000 
pounds. 



Packages. 



Steamers. 



34,687 
14,256 
5,763 
8.586 
8.493 
6,411 



15 



529,269 
229, b66 
188,102 
60.429 
44,312 
28.450 



68,227 
50,348 , 



707 



265 
760 



1.071.462 
724,480 



SaUing 
vessels. 



710 



PASSENGER TRAFFIC. 



The statement following shows the number ^md nationality of pas- 
sengers arrived at and departed from Mexico in Mexican and foreign 
vessels at and from the port of Veracruz during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1903: 



Nationality. 


Arrivals. 


Departures. 


Total. 


Mexican. 


Foreign. 


Mexican. 


Foreign. 


Mexico 


1,705 
296 
223 
15 
18 
14 
72 
25 
28 
17 


2,439 
8.545 
1,170 
896 
649 
426 
299 
258 
267 
80 
38 
82 


2.062 
589 
869 
84 
59 
25 
110 
46 
24 
82 
6 


2.322 

1,472 

886 

448 

165 

318 

289 

177 

190 

67 

12 

9 

21 

6 

9 


8,628 


Spain 


6.902 


United States 


887 


Cuba 


Turkey 


886 


France 


788 


England 


770 


Germany 


600 


Italy 


499 


China 


196 


Austria 


66 


Belgium 


1 


42 


Chile 


i 

1 
1 
2 
1 
4 


22 


Porto Rico 




12 
7 

11 
9 
6 
6 
6 


19 


Argentina 




17 


Colombia 


3 

1 


16 


Holland 


4 
3 
5 

1 
8 
2 


15 


Jamaica 


18 


Japan 




11 


Denmark 






7 


Venezuela 




4 




7 


Portugal 


1 




6 


Peru 


1 a 


2 


6 


Brazil 




2 


8 
8 


6 


Guatemala 


1 


1 
1 


5 


Russia 


8 

1 

1 


4 


Santo Domingo 




1 
1 


2 


Ecuador 






2 


Uruguay 

San Salvador 


T 




1 


1 








1 












Total 


2,417 1 9,658 


8,359 


6,411 


21,845 



Veracruz, Mexico, December '21^ 1903, 



Wm. W. Canada, Consul. 
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BRITISH HONDURAS. 

(Fron VoltHl States Coaeul ATery, Belixe, Brltlnh Hondnras.) 



gi:neral imports, and exports to the united states. 

The total imports of British Honduras during 1902 amounted to 
$1,227,640 — but a few dollars more than in 1901, but from this total 
should be deducted bullion and coin imported as follows: From Mex- 
ico, $130,444; United States, $61,699; Honduras, $7,920; Guatemala, 
$7,455; total, $207,518, leaving the net imports of merchandise, 
11,020,122. 

The exports from British Hondui*as to the United States for the 
year ended June 30, 1903, amounted to $470,610.28, and the American 
goods returned amounted to $2,695.42. 

The most important feature of the export trade has been the great 
increase of shipments of mahogany and cedar to the United States, 
and the following table, beginning with the first exports in 1894, may 
be of interest as regarding mahogany: 



Year. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Year. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


mi 


Feet. 

1,868 
20,462 

2,676 
39,816 
19,476 


$98 
1,822 

180 
2,464 
1,862 


1900 


Feet. 

178,826 

864,724 

2,226,887 

4,508,198 


$11,881 


2595 


1901 


16,957 


MB7 


1902 


111,027 


1S9B 


1903 (nine months) 


227,789 


1809 









The exports of cedar to the United States increased from 131,643 
feet in 1901 to 271,341 feet in 1902. Because these woods are shipped 
in the natural state — that is, with the bark on — the cost of scjuaring is 
saved the seller. Nothing is lost from waste. The wood is bought 
and paid for on the spot, and so less capital is necessary. 

How largely the mahogany market has been divertea the following 
statement for the years 1901 and 1902, respectively, will show: Mahog- 
any to England, 5,390,871 feet and 3,547,120 feet; to France, 215,333 
feet and 78,164 feet. 

None of the logwood exported from the colony goes to the United 
States, and the trade has decreased since 1896 by over half a million 
dollars. 
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BANK OF BRITISH HONDURAS. 

In January, 1903, a most important step was taken in the financial 
interests of the colony by the opening of the Bank of British Hon- 
dui*as with a capital of $50,000, of which $26,000 is held by resident 
and nonresident citizens of the United States. In fact, the establish- 
ment of this bank was conceived and carried out by some capitalists of 
Mobile. There has never been a bank in the colony, the larger mer- 
cantile houses selling exchange and being care-takers of money, and 
the Government conducting a small savings institution in connection 
with the treasury, allowing 3 per cent interest. 

TELEGRAPH, TELEPHONE, AND MAIL SERVICE. 

Another progressive step has been the establishment of a telegraph 
line from Belize to Consejo, a distance of 98 miles. This is now oper 
ated as a telephone line only, for it must of necessity connect with the 
Mexican lines, which at present, from the frontier to Peto, in Yucatan, 
are under military control, commercial messages not being received. 
This obstacle will probably be removed in a few months, and tele- 
graphing from Belize to any part of the world will be practicable. 

The mail service of the colony is contracted for with the United 
Fruit Company via New Orleans at an annual cost of $12,000 for five 
years from January, 1902, the mails arriving weekly on Mondaj^s and 
departing on Fridays, the service being very regular and satisfactory, 
and being the means of reminding the colonists that there are some 
American vessels afloat, the solitary steamship Breakwater displaying 
the American flag here every two weeks, and for a further display we 
must rely on an occasional schooner from Pensacola, about every two 
months. 

AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

A society of agriculture was started during the year under the presi- 
dency of the governor, and the result will be to the benefit or that 
industry, which is in a most primitive condition in British Honduras. 

DETAILS OF THE IMPORT TRADE. 

In the tables following are presented the figures and items from the 
blue book, showing the imports into British Honduras and their value 
in 1902 and 1903, from which it will be seen that the total in 1902 was 
$1,227,803, of which the United States furnished $662,624, or more 
than one-half, the United States selling British Honduras more than 
was purchased from them. In 1903 the value of the imports from the 
United States was $366,171, and from all other countries $359,210, a 
total of $725,381. 
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The following statement shows the imports into British Honduras 
during the year 1902, as given in the official returns of the colony: 



Articles. 



10 per cent ad valorem. 



Aer&ted watere , 

Blinds, doors, sashes, etc . 

Bacon and bams 

Books and stationery 

Boots and shoes 

Bread, navy and pilqt 

Brushware 

Butter 

Cement and lime 

CloChins 

Copper 

Cotton goods 

Confectionery 

Drues and chemicaL* 

Earthen and glass ware . . . 

Pumitnre 

Floor 

Ouns and pistols 

Hardware and cutler}'- 

Hats 

Hay and oats 

ImUan com 

Iron roofing 

Jewelry and plate 

' sand Isjnp ware 



Lamps a 
LaidT.. 



Leather, unmanufactured . 

Matches 

Mosical instruments 

Paints and paint oil 

PerfomeFf 

Pitch and tar 

Provisions 

Rice 

Rope and twine 

Saddlery and hameai 

Sewing machines 

Ship chandlery 

Shot and ammunition 

aika 

8oap 

Sundries 

Toys 

Tracks and carts 

Wood and wicker ware 

Shingles 

Woolen goods 



Total, 10 per cent ad valorem . 
Subject to vpedjlc duty. 



Beef and pork (mess) 

Beer, porter, cider, and perry . 

Candles (hard) 

Cigan 

Clmettes 

Coffee 

Cocoa 

Gunpowder 

Lumber (dresBcd) 

Lumber (rough) 

Oils, mineral 

Opimn 

Spirits: 

Brandy 

Cordials 

Gin 

Rum 




16,154 



724,461 



74,872 

18, M3 

4,251 

5,104 

2,556 

5, 175 

467 

1,780 

7,003 

8,W1 

20,705 

123 

2,200 

507 

1.537 

12 



Articles. 



SvJbjcct to speeiftc du(2/— Continued. 



Spirits— Continued. 

Whisky 

Other 

Sugar, refined 

Tea 

Tobacco: 

Raw 

Unmanufactured . 
Wines: 

Sparkling 

Still 

Revolvers 

Rifles 



Value. 



Total, subject to specific duty.... 

Preegoodf. 

Agricultural implements 

Animals: 

Cattle 

Horses and mules 

Hogs 

Turtle 

Other 

Fowls 

Books, printed, not being account — 

Bee-culture appliances 

Bricks, roofing slates, and tiles 

Bullion and coin 

Consular supplies 

Cocoanuts 

CJoal and coke 

Church vestments 

Fish, salted 

Fruit, fresh 

Government stores 

Hides and skins 

Ice 

Iron fencing (other than netting) 

Logwood 

Machiner>' 

Manure 

Maps and charts 

Meat (fresh) 

Plants, seeds, bulbs, and root«( 

Plant or materials for railways, tram- 
ways, electric lighting, telegraphs, 

or telephones 

Pumps for raising water 

Rubber 

Salt 



School appliances 

Shooks and staves, barrels and casks 

(empty or parts thereof) 

Sponges 

Tanks and vats 

Tombstones 

Tortoise shell 

Trucks for mahogany works 

Uniforms 

Vegetables 

Vessels 



Total free goods. 



Total imports 

Less bullion and coin 



Total merchandise 



S8,382 

154 

2,199 

7,562 

10,760 
380 

2,1S4 

8,186 

284 



194,1 



«342 

80,248 

852 

116 

1,155 

556 

841 

5,219 

86 

115 

2U7,518 

&1 

3,707 

7,765 

117 

6,120 

1,408 

6,594 

2,801 

253 

440 

500 

6,963 

11 

25 

1,174 

402 



2,207 
49 

776 
2,780 

179 

52 

459 

2,443 

718 

2,938 

12 

484 

7,118 

1,580 



809,062 



1,227,640 
207,518 



1,020, i:?2 



H. Doc. 722, 58-2— vol 2 U 
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IMPORTS, BY ARTICLES, IN 1903. 

The following statement shows the imports into British Honduras 
from all other countries during the first six months of 1903: 



Articles. 



Aerat«Ml watere 

Agricultural iraplemento. 
Animals: 

CatUe 

Fowls 

Horses and mules 

Other 

Pigs *. 

Turtle 

Bacon and hams 

Barrels, empty 

Bee culture appliances . . . 

Beef and pork 

Beer, porter, etc 

Blinas, do9rs, wu«hefl, etc. 

BookH and stationery 

Boots and shm's 

Bread, navy and silol 

Brush ware 

Bullion and coin 

Butter 

Candles 

Cement and lime 

Cigarettes 

Cigars 

Cheese 

Church vestments 

Clothing 

Coal and coke 

Cocoa 

Cocoanuts 

Coffee 

Confectionery 

Consular supplies 

Copper 
'"ottc 



From 
United 
States. 



1444 

202 



238 

279 

200 

17 



.1 8,322 

.' 89 

132 

. 42,366 • 

.1 4,297 

943 

2,974 

13,182 

1,608 

428 

10,150 

9,492 

4,369 

77 

971 

41 

4,429 

28 

1,771 

2,924 

100 I 



Cotton goods 

Drugs and chemicals . . . 
Earthen and glassware . 

Fidi, salted 

Flour 

Fruit, fresh 

Furniture 

Government stores 

Gunpowder 

Guns and pistols 

Hardware and cutlery. . 

Hats 

Hay and oats 

Hides and skins 

Ice. 



From 
other 
coun- 
tries. 



Articles. 



From 
United 
States. 



9988 
76 

33,114 
33 
1,405 
38 
149 
3 
40 
21 



2,2,^6 



3,071 

265 

50 

415 

103,578 

2,641 

932 

4(M 

441 

3,613 

1,557 

75 

8.064 

321 



2,213 

630 

5 



217 
4,910 
1,717 



649 



49,782 


38,110 


8,605 


2,000 


1,216 


2,500 


1,787 


681 


37,138 




228 


277 


2,024 


679 


1,219 


6,644 


22 




959 


808 


19,331 


10,695 


1,067 


4,364 


3,346 






Indian com 

Iron fencing 

Iron roofing 

Jewelry and plate 

Lamps and lamp ware 

Hardware 

Leather, unmanufactured . 

Logwood 

Lumber, dressed 



13 

1,656 

394 



843 
l,6rv'> 
4,987 

958 



6,945 



1,470 



Lumber, rough 

Machinery 

Matches 

Meat, fresh 

Musical instruments 

Oils: 

Mineral ?.... 

other not in bottles 

Opium 

Paints 

Perfumery 

Pitch and tar : 

Plants, seeds, bulbs, etc 

Plants for railways, telegraph, 

etc 

Provisions 

Pumps 

Revolvers 

Rice. 



•9,765 

3.468 

1,812 

432 



13,928 
495 
16 
413 
2,054 
289 
200 

3,536 

32.787 

28 

94 



Rifles 227 

Rope and twine 4, 700 

Rubber 



8 

120 

3,566 

467 

472 

10 

368 

7,180 



Saddlery and harness 

Salt 

School appliances 

Sewing machines 

Shinglos 

Ships' chandlery 

Shot and ammunition 

Silks 

Soap 

Spirits: 

Brandy 

Cordials 

Gin 

Other 

Rum 

Whisky 

Sugar: 

Refined 

Unrefined , 

Sundries , 

Tanks and vats 

Tea 

Tobacco: 

Leaf 

Manufactured 

Tombstones 

Tortoise shell 

Toys 

Trucks and cartx 

Trucks for mahogany works. 

Uniforms 

Vegetables 

Wines: 

Sparkling 

Still 

Wood and wicker ware 

Woolen goods 



980 

45 

4 

876 
13 

619 

557 



1.795 



4,067 
1.798 



9,684 
960 
16 

5,980 
65 
70 



21 

161 

1,506 



2,568 



979 

567 

16 



Prom 
other 
coun- 
tries. 



12.917 
96 



8 

1,516 

41 

3.241 

1,689 

18 

2 

6.428 
82,269 



18,322 

'1,978 
285 
889 

946 



21S 



45 

88S 
1.660 
12, IW 

1,451 
87 
796 
48 
800 
8.809 



5 
7,066 



8,624 



837 



123 



40 

11 

1,000 

450 

2,675 

8 

5.260 



W. L. Avery, Consul. 
Belize, Bkitish Honduras, October 6*, 190S 
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COSTA RICA. 

(Frvai Valted States Coual Deaen, Port Llami, Co«ta Rica.) 
COMMUNICATION WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

Costa Rica, by reason of its many lines of transportation and its 
privileged situation — commanding both the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans — has easy access to all parts of the world. 

The numerous steamships belonging to the United Fruit Company 
make regular weekly trips to New Orleans, Mobile, New York, and 
Boston. A first-class fare from New Orleans to Port Limon is $50, 
and the trip is made in between four and one-half and five days; the 
trip from New York by the same line is made in six and one-half days 
aoa from Boston in seven and one-half days, the fare being $75. 

The steamers of the Hamburg-American Line (Atlas Line service) 
make regular weeklv trips from New York via Jamaica and Colombian 
ports, the voyage taking about fourteen days, and is most invigorating 
and pleasant. 

The Royal Mail Line steamers make semimonthly trips from Europe 
to Port Liimon, via British possessions in the West Indies, and tne 
United Fruit Company has regular fortnightly sailings for England, 
with a cargo of bananas, the voyage being made in seventeen days. 

Besides the foregoing service, Spanish, French, German, and Italian 
ships make regular monthly trips from this port to Europe via South 
America and tne West Indies. 

On the Pacific side of the Republic ships of regular lines ply between 
San Francisco, Punta Arenas, and Soutn American ports. 

Citizens of the United States, as well as of other nations, traveling 
in Costa Rica are not required by its laws to carry passports. How- 
ever, for purpose of identification and to provide against unforeseen 
occurrences incident to travelers, it is always wise to have passports. 

FOREIGN COMMERCE, BY COUNTRIES. 

Imports. — The following table, taken from official returns, represents 
the total amount of imports from various countries into Costa Rica 
(90 per cent of which was entered at Port Limon) during the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1903, with the percentage from each country: 





Country. 


Value. 


Per cent. 


United States 




f2,(M8,846.59 
906,679.16 
472.991.60 
198,690.11 
75,146.20 
65,059.63 
20,660.43 


54.08 


GrnAt Britain . . . t 




23.94 


Germany .' 


12.47 


France.'. 


5.25 


Spain '. 


1.98 


iffly :.;; 


1.71 


All other conntriee. - - 


.57 









Total I 3,788,078.72 . 100.00 



The imports through the mails during the year ending March 31, 1903, 
wereas follows: United States, $288,214.30; Germany, *21,585.50; Eng- 
land, $9,782. 70; Fiance, $3,980.62; Italy, $1,054.12; total, $324,567.15. 
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Exportif, — The following table shows the total amount of exports for 
the SIX months ending June 30, 1903. and countries to which shipped, 
distributed as follows; 



Country. 



Value. 



Great Britain $3,268,100 

united States 1,782,413 

Germany ' 316, 043 

France I 156,698 

Spain ' 63,647 



CountrA'. 



Value. 



Italy %k,m 

All other countricH 177,974 

Total 5,947,8W 



EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 



The following table shows the amount and value of the exportations 
from Port Limon to the United States during the year ending June 
30, 1903: 



Articles. 



Antiquities cases. , 

Bananas bunches. . 

Coooa ki los . , 

Coffee: 

Clean pounds. , 

In husk do — 

Clean, third class do — 

Cocoanuts 

Copper, old 

Deerskins . 



Quantity. 



16 ' 

6,261,600 , 

26,646 j 

2,876,675 . 

132,684 
. 12,930 



Gold bullion .' cases. , 

Grape fruit do ... . 

Hides pounds. , 

Horns do — 

Liquors and wines 

Live plants do. 

Live stock (1 cow, 25 turtles) 



Oil. 

Oranges boxes. 

Panama hats dozens. 

Pineapples boxes. 

Potatoes do . . . 

Pottery pounds. 

Rubber do... 



Total. 



To New York in transit for Europe: 

Cocoa pounds. 

Coffee (clean and in husk) do... 

Rubber do... 



Total. 



.( 



3 

6 

668,825 

8,644 
14 

1 



2,768 
12 
18 

■'I 
198 



68.644 



32,660 
14,567,181 



14,690,550 



Value. 



11.920.46 

1,966.806.56 

5,M7.88 

302,6a87 

11,821.00 

68S.37 



572.79 

859.77 

6,600.00 

2.79 

99,299.71 

872.» 

196.M 

186.04 

162.78 

27.90 

1,2»7.48 

172.16 

83.72 

84.18 

200.00 

27,068.88 



2,416,485.68 



1,036.00 

1,836,280.75 

409.80 



1.337,726.05 



BANKING AND EXCHANGE. 

The absence of a banking institution here is a great disadvantage to 
the merchants doing business in Limon, who are compelled to go to 
San Jose (a distance of 103 miles), a days' journe^^, not counting the 
time lost and inconveniences suifered in making the round trip, in 
order to negotiate with the banks there. I believe an exchange nank 
with a moderate capital, if established in Limon, would certainly pros- 
per and would l)e of jgreat value to the commercial community. 

Costa Rican currency is on a gold basis, and thereby commerce is 
not hampered by the feverish fluctuations so common in the neighbor- 
ing Republics. One gold colon is lixed by the Director of the United 
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States Mint as equivalent to 46.5 cents United States gold value; in 
other words, one dollar United States gold is the legal equivalent of 
115 gold colons. By an act of the Costa Rican Congress, of May 4, 
liMH), supplemented by an act of February 18, 1902, the latter estab- 
lishing a new ratio of 215 per cent. United States gold coins were 
made a legal currency of the country. As a matter or practice, how- 
ever. United States currency in general, at the above ratio is received 
in circulation, though not legally current. English, German, and 
French gold coins were also permitted circulation oy the acts cited. 

IMPORT DUTIES. 

The tariff of Costa Rica is highly protective, and its duties are gen- 
erally prohibitive, unless the merchandise imported can not possibly 
be produced or manufactured in this country, when the tariff is for 
revenue only. 

It would be difficult in a condensed report, like the present, to enu- 
merate the changes made from time to time in the tariff of this country. 
However, a most radical innovation was introduced during the year 
1902 in matters of duties on drugs, patent medicines, perfumeries, and 
other pharmaceutical preparations. Prior to that all these articles 
were included or could come in under a little over a dozen different 
classifications, with the result that exorbitant duties were collected on 
articles of trifling value, and vice versa. 

The act referred to attempted to rectify this error by enlarging the 
classification of drugs, etc., with the ultimate view of lowering the 
rates on these articles in common us« and particularly adapted to tropi- 
cal diseases, whereas a prohibitive mte was adopted for costly articles 
of little use and luxuries, such as fine perfumery, etc., and finally a 
uniform tax of 4 colons ($1.86) per kilo (2.2046 pounds) was imposed 
on all patent medicines and unknown drugs, irrespective of quality, 
use. or composition. 

The schedule of the tariff on drugs, medicines, etc., as it now stands, 
is very elastic, and langes from 2 centavos to 12 colons (0.009 cent to 
$5.57) per kilo, appliecTas above explained. 

Exporters of drugs of any kind from the United States should be 
scrupulously careful in preparing their consular invoices to declare 
truly and fully the exact nature of their goods, thereby saving not 
only great inconveniences to their consignees, but oftentimes the pay- 
ment oy them of exorbitant rates of tariff as imposed on the genuine 
chemicals which their invoices falsely represent. Confiscation of the 
merchandise and the levy of heavy fines, especially when there has been 
an intentional misrepresentation, are of frequent occurrence. 

The following example, which came under my personal observation, 
will serve well to illustrate the expediency and advantage of truly declar- 
ing the nature of the articles exported: A certain consignee presented 
to the custom officials his pedimento (formal document in the nature 
of an invoice, but required from and signed by the consignee) asking 
for 1.545 kilos (3,399 pounds) of chloride of calcium, on which the 
duty IS 1 colon (46.5 cents) per kilo, thus making the total impost on 
thelot of 1,545 colons ($718.42). A sample of the drug was sent to 
the Government's chemist in San Jose for analysis and was reported 
to be caustic soda, a substance not obtainable in this country, ana abso- 
lutely necessary for the manufacture of soap, on which there is a 
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nominal duty of 2 centavos per kilo (0.009 cent per 2.2 pounds) making 
the total impost on the shipment 30.90 colons ($14.37). 

Frequent mistakes along these lines occur, which a carefully pre- 
pared invoice would prevent. 

WHARFAGE CHARGES AND OTHER DUTIES. 

In addition to the regular duties on imports the following charges 
are made: On imports 6 per cent of the amount of duties collectible, 
called "the Limon hospital tax;" 1 centavo per kilo (0.00456 cent), 
called 'Hhe national theater tax," and one-half centavo (0.00228 cent) 
per kilo for wharfage. On exports one-third of 1 centavo per kilo 
(0.00155 cent per 2.2 pounds) for wharfage. A few articles, however, 
among which are bananas and oranges, are exempt from the latter tax. 

On nondutiable baggage (both entering and leaving the country) 2 
centavos per kilo (0.009 cent per 2.2 pounds is imposed.) 

This Government is very liberal regarding the introduction of 
improvements and macrhinery of a character to develop the country, 
and such articles as railroad materials and mining machinery are 
entered free. 

AMERICAN INTERESTS. 

The American interests in this consular district exceed all others. 
The principal American corporation doing business here is the United 
Fruit Company. On September 30, 1903, this company had 24,948 
acres of banana land, producing about 250 bunches per acre, and 8,000 
acres more coming into bearing for the coming year (1904), all of 
which are located in this district. They have also 11,584 acres of 
pastures, part of which is in the Comarca, devoted to the breeding and 
rattening of cattle for local and foreign markets. At present the com- 
pany have 4,000 head of cattle on their various stock farms. 

The following enterprises are also under their control: 

A telephone service, for their private use, having 100 stations, 175 
miles of pole line, and 500 miles of wire. Capital invested, $100,000. 

A wireless telegraph (the De Forrest system), which is now under 

Brocess of construction, which will connect this port with the port of 
ocas del Toro, on the Colombian frontier, a distance of 75 miles. 
Should this venture prove a success, further extensions will be made 
along this line. 

An electric-light plant, having a capacity of 200 arc and 1,500 incan- 
descent lights, which was put in operation on October 1, 1903, supply- 
ing light and power to the municipalitv, as well as to indiviauais. 
Capital invested, $50,000. 

The United Fruit Companv emplovs in this district an average of 
4,300 hands. 

NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 

This railroad, which was put in operation October 25, 1902, has a 
total mileage of 75 miles, and is devoted mainly to the transportation 
of bananas, 2,335,786 bunches being hauled during the year ending 
JSeptember 30, 1903. 

The equipment of the road consists of 20 stations, 140 freight cars, 
6 mssenger cars, 10 locomotives, and 12 cabooses. 

The following steel bridges, with a capacity of 2,500 pounds to the 
linear foot are on this line: Rio Moin, 100 feet; Rio Bartolo Estes, 65 
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feet; Rio Bartolo Oestes, 80 feet; Rio Blanco, 170 feet; Rio Madre, 
45 feet; Rio Toro, 150 feet; Rio Cuba, 100 feet; RioE8condito,30feet; 
there are 43 other bridges, ranging from 10 to 26 feet. 

The main station, which is at Port Limon, has a yard with 27 sets of 
switches. The mileage of the road is being gradually increased. 

The financial statement for the year ending September 30, 1908, 
showed gross earnings, $248,999.26; operating expenses, $184,629.26. 

The road is equipped with a modern steel and concrete shop valued 
at $100,OK)0. 

In addition to the metallic pier owned by the Costa Rica Railroad, 
another pier was constructed by the Northern Railway Company dur- 
ing the present year. It is a magnificent structure, 1,140 feet long by 
63 feet wide, set on creosoted, copper-shielded piles, having a sub- 
structure of creosoted timber, a steel superstructure, with a roof of 
corrupted zinc. It has berths for three ships. The work was com- 
pleted in June of the present year^ but has not yet been put into use 
on account of questions pending with the Costa Kican Government 

The railroad must not be considered purelv a common carrier, as its 
interests are entirely subservient to those of the United Fruit Company. 

Pierre Paul Demers, Consul. 

Port Limon, Costa Rica, October 24, 1903, 



(Proa UaltMl KUtoit CommI Ciildwell, Sm Jom, ConU RIea.) 
FOREIGN COMMERCE OF COSTA RICA. 

The statistical office does not classify imports, but they are practi- 
cally the same as in recent years. Those from the United States 
include food stuffs, machinery and tools, cotton prints, dynamite, 
drugs^ paints, and oils. 

Owmg to increased tariff rates, the importation of boots and shoes 
fe very small. Certain patent medicines and drugs have been almost 
driven out of the market for the same reason. The importation of 
furniture has also decreased. 

Attached are figures prepared by the statistical office, showing the 
importation of food stuffs from the United States and Europe for the 
years ending December 31, 1901 and 1902. 



Articles. 


From United 8tat«?. 


From 
Quantity. 


Europe. 


Quantity. 

Mei.UyM. 
266.4 

2.6 


Value. 

116,663,77 
847.02 


Value. 


«.« !•»!: 


Met. toM. 
1,618.5 

8.7 
12.8 


S90, :M3. 55 


Sugar: 

Reaned 


282.83 


Groand 


870.34 


Beef in barrels 


282.6 

86.7 
4,826.0 

68.2 
149.0 

11.0 
678.0 

38.0 

83.0 
102.0 
96.0 


21,767.90 

9,825.62 

215,872.26 

5,094.65 

15,282.47 

782.80 

121,224.85 

8,357.25 

12,788.41 
36,786.19 

28,887.06 




Pork 






Wheat flour.... y.l 






Oonmeal.. 


1.8 
2.6 
6.9 
8.8 
16.8 


96 25 


B«aM™'::;;:"::;::.; ....::::::::;::; 


28.60 


Beaae 


74.09 


uzd ::: 


1,750.26 
7,995.12 


Batter... 


Tobiooo: 

Leaf 


^'mi fa4*tQre4 . - 


9.8 


17,360.33 


ChPwJiiff .. 










IWtA] for 1901 


6,080.8 


493.078.77 


1,575.1 


118,829.86 
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Articles. 



1902. 

Rice.: .. 

Sugar, refined 

Beef in barrels 

Pork 

Wheat flour 

Com meal 

Bems 

Pease 

Lard 

Butter 

Tobacco: 

Leaf 

Manufactured 

Chewing 

Total for 1902 



From United Slate«. 
Quantity. Valu3. 



Met. toiu. 

458.0 

2.3 

166.9 

105.8 

4,455.9 

317.3 

79.7 

17.6 

769.5 

73.5 

50.0 

2.0 

121.0 



127,211.65 

279. 17 

19.115.41 

13,213.60 

246.616.47 

19,111.74 

6,994.68 

1,295.49 

145,604.61 

13,758.55 

18,785.46 

1.106.88 

41,157.98 



6,618.5 564,251.59 



From Europe. 
Quantity. Value. 

Met. ton*. I 

l,5b2.0 , (68,488.82 
1.8 { 1W.00 

!!!!!!!!!!!i ds^Ts 

3.5 289.16 

4.1 I 809.80 

29.*6 5,'96b.*» 

20. 6' 1 2i*966.'56 

1,640.4 I 87,075.44 



No great change is noted in the percentages of imports from the 
different countries during the first six months of 1903. The United 
States shows a slight gain; England, France, and Germany, a slight 
loss; Italy, a small increase. But as the figures are for only six 
months, and as trade conditions change very slowly here, it is fair to 
presume that the importations from the different countries are in 
about the same relative proportion as in recent years. I know of no 
specially new trade movement within the period covered by these 
figures. 

The exports of Costa Rica for 1902 are estimated at $4,600,000. 
The exports are the same as in recent years. They include coffee, 
bananas, hides, rubber, mahogany and other tropical woods, cacao, 
oranges, pineapples, and gold bullion. 

POSITION OF UNITED STATES IN TKADE OF REPUBLIC. 

Be^nning with the year 1898 the United States has slowly hut 
steadily gained in the percentage of imports. The proximity of the 
United States and the direct and frequent communication between its 
ports and those of Costa Rica give American goods a natural advan- 
tage in the markets of this country, but American business men are 
stnl too much inclined to trust to catalogues (in English) and letters of 
inquiry rather than send out men familiar with the language to study 
ana develop the trade. 

While there is less complaint in Costa Rica than in many countries 
as to packing of goods, carelessness in filling orders, unwiflingness to 
adapt goods to local markets, and refusal of long credits are com- 
plaints of long standing against American merchants and manufactur- 
ers which should receive the careful consideration of those who desire 
to extend their trade in this region. 

The market is small and immediate returns mav not, in many case^, 
seem to warrant the effort necessary to secure an increase; yet it would 
seem to be wise for our merchants to work for the future and by close 
attention to the points above indicated lay the foundation for greater 
returns ten years hence. 

REGULATIONS GOVERNING COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS. 

There are no laws in Costa Rica requiring goods to be marked show- 
ing country of origin. Commercial travelers are liberally dealt with. 
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If they open a sample room, they are liable to a moderate municipal 
tax. On entering tne country they are required to make a deposit at 
the custom-house as guaranty for duty on any samples sold, and if 
none are sold the money is refunded. There is no tax for exhibiting 
samples to merchants when no sample rooms are opened. Passport 
regulations are simple and in no way burdensome or vexatious. 

LtNES OF COMMUNICATION. 

Steamships. — Communication is the same as formerly. Steamers of 
the Pacific Mail Company call twice a month at Punta Arenas on the 
way from San Francisco to Panama and three times a month on the 
return trip. The Kosmos Line (German) has an occasional steamer 
between Hamburg and San Francisco touching at South and Centitil 
American and Mexican ports, but there are no fixed dates of sailing. 

Merchant marine. — Costa Rica has no merchant marine except a lew 
small launches and fishing boats. Only vessels flying Costa Rica flag 
can engage in the coasting trade. 

Railways. — The Pacific Railroad, to which 1 have referred in pre- 
vious repoi'ts, was turned over to the Government by the contractors 
m March last. It is built and in operation from San Jos^ to Santo 
Domingo de San Mateo, 41 miles. Fi'om Esparta to Punta Arenas 
there is another road, 13i miles in length, also owned and operated by 
the Government. These two roads are under one management and are 
operated as two divisions of the same line. It is not yet decided 
miether the new line will be continued to Esparta, to connect with the 
older road to Punta Arenas, or will be built to another port south of 
Punta Arenas. Meantime freight and passengers must ti'avel by ox 
cart and horse from Santo Domingo to Esparta, 15 miles. A new 
locomotive for this road has just arrived from the United States. 

TARIFF CHANGES. 

A few slight changes have been made in import duties. The follow- 
ing duties have been imposed per kilogram (2.2046 pounds), reduced to 
United States currency: 

Glucose, 2i cents. 

Filberts, almonds, walnuts, etc., 4.7 cents. 

Comfits, confectionery, jellies, almond paste, preserved fruits, 23i 
cents. 

Broom corn, 2i cents. 

Broom handles, 2.8 cents. 

Fresh vegetables. It cents. 

Phosphates, 1 cent. 

Crude petroleum has been made free. 

Textile fibers have been declared free of .export duty for ten years 
and textile machinery free of import duties for a like period. These 
exemptions are granted in the hope of developing an industry in the 
CTowth and exportation of textile fibers. As yet very little has been 
done in this direction, but it is believed that in time a profitable indus- 
try will be developed. 

The maximum strength of alcohol for assessment purposes in wines 
\m been increased from 20 to 25 per cent. Any liquor containing a 
higher i>er cent of alcohol is classed as brandy. 
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A duty of 46.6 cents per head, increasing 46.5 cents each year until 
the limit of $4.65 is reached, hsw been placed on lean cattle, the pro- 
ceeds to be given to the National Agricultural Society, one-half to be 
devoted to encouraging importation of improved stocK. 

BANKING, CURRENCY, AND EXCHANGE. 

By a modification of the banking law banks of emissioYi are permitted 
to issue notes to the full extent or their paid-up capital, maintaining a 
50 per cent gold reserve against notes issued. 

The gold standard is thoroughly established and the export of specie 
has practically ceased. 

Exchange remains steady, never varying more than a few points 
from par. During the period covered by this report it has been a 
little above par. 

MINING INDUSTRY. 

The mining industry is slowly progressing and the output steadily 
increasing. Several companies are in full operation, but owing to 
heavy expenses and difficulties incident to opening new districts none 
of them nave yet paid dividends. The ore is of a low grade, but ex- 
perienced mining men are convinced that with careful and economi- 
cal management and by use of the most recent machinery and processes 
of extraction good returns can be realized and a protiteble and stable 
mining industry established. All the mines in operation are gold pro- 
ducing, and are mainly worked with American capital under American 
management. All the companies are chartered m the United States. 

TELEGRAPH AND POSTAL RATES. 

The local telegraph service, owned and operated by the Government, 
reaches all settled parts of the Republic. The i*ates for Spanish mes- 
sages are very reasonable, 11.6 cents, United States currency, for 10 
words and 2jt cents for each additional 5 words or fraction thereof. 
In any other language, 16 cents for 10 words'and 6.9 cents for each 
additional 5 words or fraction. There is direct cable communication 
with the United States via West Coast, Mexico, and Galveston. Rate 
per word 76f cents, United States currency, plus local rate per 10 
words to cable at San Juan del Sur, Nicaragua, 48.8 cents. 

Short-paid letters pay a fine of double the deficiency. Mailing 
clerks in the United States sometimes put a 2-cent stamp on a foreign 
letter, instead of the required 5-cent stamp. 

On July 1, 1903, a money order convention went into effect between 
Costa Rica and the United States. Sums up to $100, United States 
currency, may be sent in a single order. 

NEW ELECTRIC-LIGHT SERVICE. 

A new electric-light service has been established at Cartago in addi- 
tion to the service of the Costa Rica Electric Light and Traction Com- 
pany, which has been in operation for some yeai-s. The new enterprise 
IS in the hands of Costa Ricans, and was financed in the country, but 
the material was bought in the United States. 
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ESTIMATED POPULATION. 

The last exact census was taken in 1892. At that time the popula- 
tion of Costa, Rica was found to be 243,205. The statistical office 
makes each year a careful estimate of population. On December 31, 
1902, the estimated population was 316,728. 

John C. Caldwell, Conhil. 

San Jose, Costa Rica, Novemhr 26^ 190S. 



PORT lilMON. 

(From Ualted HUtes Conniil Demem, Port lilnon, CohU Blm.) 

SITUATION, APPEARANCE, AND COMMERCE OF THE PORT. 

The Comarca of Limon, which forms the greater part of the consu- 
lar disti'ict of Port Limon, lies on the Atlantic coast of the Republic 
of Costa Rica, bounded on the north by Nicaragua and on the south by 
Colombia. It has a seaboard of 180 miles, and a mean extension into 
the interior of about 45 miles. It thus forms an imperfect quadrilat- 
eral, with an area of over 8,000 square miles, and has an approximate 
population of 12,000 inhabitants. This includes a small but industri- 
ous Indian tribe living in the Talamanea district. Nearly 200 Ameri- 
cans are resident in this Comarca. 

Port Limon, the capital and principal town of the Comarca, is situ- 
ated midway between the frontiers or the two neighboring Republics 
above mentioned, and besides being the only port of entry on the 
Atlantic coast, is by far the most important in the Republic of Costa 
Rica. It has a little over 4,000 inhabitants, three-fourths of whom 
are Jamaica negroes, the remainder being Costa Ricans, Americans, 
Colombians, English, Germans, French, and Italians. 

The aspect of the town is very modern, and undoubtedly more so 
than any other port in Central America. AH the houses built in the 
past few years and those under construction are of the most up-to-date 
and improved type, being constructed of stone, brick, and wood, with 
corrugated iron roofing. The streets are level, comparatively wide, 
well kept, and beginnmg with October, 1903, were illuminated with 
arc lights. A good system of underground sewerage is also in opera- 
tion. 

By reason of its geographical position Port Limon is strictly a com- 
mercial port, and is an extremely active one. During the year ending 
June 30, 1903, merchant steamships to the number of 262 cleared for 
American ports and about 100 for European and South American 
ports, making an average of 7 ships per week visiting this port for 
business, besides numerous small coasters and steam launches which 
ply exclusively between Central American ports. Of the total trade of 
Costa Rica, 90 jjer cent of the imports and 70 per cent of the exports 
pass through this port, making it the principal shipping point of the 
country. 

Wholesale houses and a few commission merchants are carrying on 
an extensive business in distributing merchandise to the cities and towns 
of the interior. 
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The Costa Rica Railroad, owned and operated by an English corpora- 
tion, connects the port of Limon with San Jose, the capital of the 
country, where railroad connections can be made for the Pacific coast. 

The Noi-thern Railroad has lines ^oing south to Banana River and 
north to Matina, with branches to tne various estates, and is devoted 
principally to the transportation of bananas. This latter line is at 
•present confined within the limits of the Comarca. 

There are two first-class hotels, the Limon Ix)dge, which is the prop- 
erty of the United Fruit Company, of Boston, and the Grand Hotel, 
under the management of an Italian. 

CaLIMATE AND QUARANTINE. 

Limon comes within the " tierras calientes" (hot lands) of the Repub- 
lic and its temperature is very uniform, ranging from 80*^ to 90^ F. 
However, the heat is not excessive, as it is much tempered by sea 
breezes and trade winds. 

Constant imjjrovements are being made by the way of bettering the 
sanitary condition of the port, which is now fairly healthy and not an 
undesirable place to live in. 

The quarantine season, lasting from the 1st of April until the 1st of 
November, covering seven months of the year, acts as a great handi- 
cap to the business interests of this district. Should it be deemed 
advisable to modify in part the quarantine regulations covering this 
port and the southern States adopt uniform quarantine laws, it would 
without doubt facilitate commerce as well as do away with much unnec- 
essary expense. 

AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS OF THE DISTRICT. 

The industries of this district are largely along agricultural lines 
and principally confined to the cultivation of bananas and cocoa, while 
the growing of rubber, oranges, and other fruits, and the raising of 
cattle are carried on more or less extensively and yield very good 
profits. 

Coflfee is more favorably grown in the interior at an altitude of about 
4,000 feet above the sea level. Consequently it is not, properly speak- 
ing, identified with this district, which is composed principally oi low- 
lands. 

The soil of this section is very fertile, being irrigated by many rivers 
and streams and is well adapted to the cultivation of every imaginable 
tropical plant and fruit, as well as beans, rice, potatoes, sugar caiie, 
ana cotton. 

BANANA INDUSTRY. 

The cultivation of bananas is the leading industry, and one that has 
been recently developed, with brilliant prospects of doubling the crop 
within the next two or three years. This is due to the ever-readj 
market which the producer finds for his fruit with the United Fruit 
Company, which obligates itself by contracts to buy all the fruit from 
the growers at a certain price, averaging about 31 cents gold per 
bunch. Another reason is that paying results are obtained alter nine 
months' cultivation, and as the expense of growing the banana is not 
very great it is at the present time a first-class investment. More 
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than one-half of the cultivated lands in the Comarca is being used for 
this industry. One manz&na (If acres) scientifically planted generally 
avenges 500 stems of fruit per year. Thus at 31 cents per bunch the 
grower realizes $155 per manzana. The cost of cutting the fruit and 
taking care of the lana is comparatively small, and the farmer is able 
to make a good margin of profit. 

In the year ending June 30, 1902, 4,427', 024 bunches of bananas 
(according to consular invoices) were produced in and shipped from 
this district to the United States, representing a value of $1,616,195.75, 
at a market price of a fraction over 36 cents gold per bunch. In the 
year ending June 30, 1903, 5,261,600 bunches were shipped from the 
district, representing a value of $1,956,805.56, or an increase over the 
year 1902 of 834,576 bunches, at an increased value of $340,609.81. 

Until recently the entire production was exported to the United 
States, but latterly the United Fruit Company have shipped to the 
English market an average of 70,000 bunches per month. 

COCOA INDUSTRY. 

Second in importance comes the cultivation of cocoa, which may be 
raised in abundance and proves a first-class investment. However, as 
cocoa does not begin to produce until five years after planting, it 
requires more capi&l and patience to engage in raising it. It is, how- 
ever, in the long run fully as remunerative as the banana, being, 
unlike the other, more or less independent of accidents of trade, sucn 
as lack of transportation, etc. 

A great impetus was given to the raising of cocoa a few years ago 
by the Government offering a bounty of 25 centavos per tree in bear- 
ing. In conseqjjence, large estates were planted with the seed and 
very desirable results followed. More than $46,500 has already been 
distributed to the planters by the Costa Rican Government in these 
bounties. 

The following table, taken from the Memoria de Hacienda y Com- 
ercio 1903, presenting the figures of the imports and exports of cocoa, 
will show the development of the industry from 1898 to 1902: 



Year. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


1886 


Poundg. 

71,946 

44,616 

39,510 

7,692 


Pounds. 
10,460 


1899 


25,798 


1900... 




29,876 


1901 '..'.'.'.'." 


49,786 


1902... 


132,281 









In the year ending June 30, 1903, there were exported from this 
district to tJbe United States 25,546 kilograms (56,201 pounds) of cocoa, 
representing a value of $5,847.89. However, the bulk goes to Eng- 
land, where, it would appear, a better price is obtained wierefor. 



CATTLE INDUSTRY. 



The next profitable and important industry of the Comar*^ is cattle 
raising, which is carried on very extensively toward the interior and 
especially at Guapiles, where a very large ranch is located. During 
the months of May and June of the present year 1,861 head of horned 
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cattle were shipped to Cuba from this district, representing a value of 
$75,645. Hides are also exported in large quantities. 

MISCELLANEOUS INDUSTRIES. 

Industries of minor importance are the cultivation of rubber and 
oranges, which are developing rapidl}^ and will soon become important 
factors in the exports of the district. No exportation is made of the 
other numerous fruits grown on the Atlantic coast, the entire supply 
finding a ready sale in the domestic market. 

A considerable portion of the fertile land in this district, and espe- 
cially in the northern part toward the Nicaraguan boundary, is still 
uncultivated, for the lack of proper means or transportation, and a 
railroad line in that direction would open up a splendid and veiy rich 
country which at the present time is virgin forest. Government land 
may still be obtained under favorable conditions, and no tax of any 
kind is levied upon real estate. 

MANUFACTORIES IN THE DISTRICT. 

At La Florida, a little settlement 45 miles from Limon by rail, is 
located an ice factorv which supplies ice for the local market and- 
employs about forty hands. Ice is retailed at 5 cents per pound. 

An aerated water factory iy operated in the town of Limon and sup- 
plies, on an average, 150 dozen bottles per day, which finds ready con- 
sumption in the local market. 

A soap factory, located in the suburbs of the town, is also in opera- 
tion and turns out a very good soap for ordinary washing; it is sold 
to local consumers. 

A brick-making plant was constructed during the fear 1902, but on 
account of improper management has been pi-actically abandoned. It 
would seem, nowever, that a brick-making establishment properly 
managed could not fail to put money into the coffers of its proprietors. 
Good clay is easily obtainable, labor is cheap, and with as gooa a mar- 
ket as Limon offers at present the prospects are fairly good. Insurance 
rates against fire are extremely high, arid consequently there is a pre- 
vailing tendency among builders to use brick or stone instead of wood 
in putting up new structures. 

GOVERNMENT MONOPOLIES. 

The liquor industry of the country is a monopoly of the Govern- 
ment, whose traffic m this article in the comarca of Limon alone 
during the fiscal year ending March 31, 1903, amounted to 76,385 
quarts, valued at W4,391.16. 

Tobacco until recently was also a monopoly of the Government, 
but now farmers are free to raise and sell the plant. However, by 
imposing a prohibitive dutv of 3 pesos per kilo ($1.39 per 2.046 pounds) 
on importea tobacco, which is preferred by the foreign element in this 
country, the Government still controls the import of same, and during 
the fiscal vear 1903 its sales of foreign chewing tobacco in the comarca 
amounted to 1,684 kilos (3,705 pounds), valued at $2,126.87. TobaciH) 
is not much in evidence along the Atlantic coast, although it could l)o 
cultivated, and as it finds a local market at $1 per 2.2 pounds, no 
export of it is made. 
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MINING INDUSTRY. 

Grold and silver are found in upper Talamanca, and especially in the 
vicinity of the Chirripo River. The mining industry, however, is 
very much neglected^ as investors find a more profitable field in 
agnculture. It is now practically abandoned in this section. 

Pierre Paul Demers, Coiiml. 

Port Limon, Costa Rica, OcUiber ^^, 190S. 



GUATEMALA. 

(FroM Valtod SUIm Coaral-tieneral Wlailow, tiaatoHsU tltjr, «aat«Hsla.) 
CONDITIONS AND OPPORTUNITIES IN THE REPUBLIC. 

The possibilities of this Republic are very great, because of its nat- 
ural resources and its tropical but mild climate. In many cases two 
crops can be raised in one year^ and some of the most valuable trop- 
ical crops are grown here luxuriantly and of the very^best quality. 

The Climate is varied, from tropical at the coasts to temperate on the 
elevated table-lands. Even at the coasts the climate is tempered by 
the trade winds and is generally healthy, while at Guatemala City the 
climate is ideal and the sanitary condition equal to the best. 

What is needed is more American enterprise and push infused into 
the business enterprises. There is a large amount of English and 
German i*apital invested, but it lacks the right kind of management. 
Ordinarily the English and Germans are more conservative uian the 
Americans, but they drop into the ways of the country much quicker. 

There is a good opening here for American capital properly backed 
with push. Concessions are very readily secured when the authorities 
ire satisfied that the parties really mean business and do not want them 
for speculation. These concessions can be had on reasonable terms 
and for reasonable lengths of time, and they are generally profitable. 
When the spirit of the agreements are carried out, the holders of 
concessions need have no fear of being interfered with and can depend 
upon proper protection. These concessions cover most lines, and are 
simply a permit to carry on a certain work or enterprise, such as 
mining, farming on the public domain, cutting timber, etc. 

For the past two or three yeare the immigration to Guatemala has 
been less tnan for several preceding years, but during that time the 
arrivals from the United States remained about the same. I look for 
a big increase from the United States as soon as direct railway com- 
munication is opened up, which doubtless will be within eighteen 
months or two years. Then there will be greater openings here than 
in Mexico, with fewer people on the ground. 

The mining interests m the Republic are not large, but there are said 
to be some rich silver properties and some good gold mines. A decree 
forbidding tfie export or silver discourages the development of the 
silver mines. There are large quantities of lead and some copper and 
mica, all of which are being worked to some extent and with fair 
profit, since labor is cheap. 
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CURRENCY, EXCHANGE, AND DEBTS. 

The standard of this Republic is silver, but the money in general 
circulation is paper, which during the past two years has fluctuated 
between 7 to 1 and 24 to 1, changing almost daih^. This currency was 
originally issued by the banks on a deposit or a certain per cent of 
silver under the supemsion of the Government, but of late the public 
have been led to believe large quantities of this currency have been 
issued without the required backing in silver, and there is want of 
confidence to a great degree. 

A stable currency is very much needed. The authorities have the 
matter under consideration, with. a fair outlook for settlement within a 
year. It is not an easy proposition, since the foreign debt is so heavy 
and the revenues are so completely absorbed in its payment that the 
Government finds its hands tied. The plan under consideration is to 
make a loan for twenty -five or thirty years sufficient to clear up every- 
thing and put the Government on a cash basis, with a reasonable fixed 
payment each year as interest charges. 

No one holds the currency of this country longer than is necessary. 
When possible it is exchanged for United States gold or currency, 
which IS always about 100 points above exchange on New York. 
Exchange with United States banks varies from 96.5 to 97 in United 
States gold, and it is not alwavs easy to get at that, especially when 
Guatemalan currency is offered in payment. 

The municipal debts of this Republic are of little consequence, since 
the National Government takes a hand in most municipal improve- 
ments, but the national debt is very considerable, and is one of the 
loads that is holding back the development of the resources of the 
country. 

BUSINESS CONDITIONS AND OUTLOOK. 

Business for the past year has been demoralized badly on account 
of the fluctuations of the currency. Silver was originally the money 
of this country, but it has almost entirely disappeared from circulation 
since the currency has become so depreciated. When it does appear 
it is valued according to the price of silver or less. At present a 
peso, which weighs a&)ut the same as a United States silver dollar, is 
only worth here about 33 cents gold. The currency fluctuates from 
day to day. having been for a short time about July 1, 1903, 24 to 1, 
and since then has fallen to 16 to 1, but at this time it is 18 to 1. This 
calls for a cash business, and even then the merchant might be better 
oflf had he not sold his goods. Values have fallen fearfully, and per- 
sons who were worth $100,000 in silver three or four years ago now 
could not realize one-tenth of that in gold. These conditions so affect 
money interests that importers and merchants carry very small stocks, 
and these are sold at ridiculously high prices in this currency. A 
60-pound sack of flour costs ^0 to $35; cheese, $10 a pound. 

The export duty on coflfee of $6 per 100 pounds and the threatened 
advance to $18 have had a tendency to check the planting of coffee, 
and it is not just clear what may follow, but some say there is no profit 
in this industry at that mte. 
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TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES. 

The transportation facilities of this Republic are quite primitive, 
save a railroad from the Pacific coast at San Jose to Guatemala City, 
with a branch of about 50 miles paralleling the coast to the northwest 
and another line from Puerto Barrios to a point in the interior, about 
130 miles. The first of these lines seems to be in a prosperous con- 
dition, with plenty of business, which can not be said of the other. 
This is partly due to bad management and partly to the fact that it 
has not been completed to the objective point, which is Guatemala 
City. When the road is completed, it will give a great impetus to this 
part of the Republic. 

During the pa»t year the Guatemalan Central has built about 60 
miles of narrow-gauge road, having put in bridges and done the gi-ad- 
ing to admit of changing to standard gauge at any time. This branch 
is to the west from Escuintla, on the main line, to a point to connect 
with the road inland from the port of Champerico. 

But little was done on the (juatemalan Northern during the year, 
dthough much was promised. The completion of this line means 
much for Guatemala City and the country in general. Its completion 
would bring us within six or seven days of New Orleans. 

There is an all-rail line headed this way, with a prospect of reaching 
the Guatemalan frontier near Ocos within a year or eighteen months. 

There are a few wagon roads reaching out from the city for 30 or 
40 miles, but the principal local means of transportation is by mule, 
over the trail, and by this means the average cost is about 30 cents 
gold per 100 pounds for 50 miles. 

The Government has expended quite a large sum of money during 
the past two years on the construction of a wagon road through the 
mountains to the northeast of this city, toward Puerto BarriovS. This 
road now reaches out 30 or 35 miles, and it is proposed to put it 
through the mountains, a distance of about 75 miles. Work on this 
was much delayed the past six months because of the threatened 
war with Salvador and the necessity of taking the men from the 
work for defense. 

The Government has spent considerable money on the new wagon 
road between this city and El Rancho, about 75 miles away. The 
country is very mountainous, and road making is slow and expensive, 
as every foot of it must be graded out of the side of the mountain — 
much of it out of solid rock. It will take three or four years to com- 
plete this road at the present rate of progress. 

But little is being done on other wagon roads, and the immediate 
future seems not toliave much in store along this line. 

Communication with the outside world is almost entirely by water. 
The transportation facilities with the United States on the Pacific is 
good, there being several lines, of which the Pacific Mail Line, an 
American line, carries the United States mail. It runs a weekl v boat. 
The eastern coast is served by a weekly boat sent out by the United 
Fruit Company's line. 

TELEGRAPH AND MAIL SERVICE. 

The telegraph service of this countr}" is very good, considering ihe 
prices charged for transmission. Most of the lines are owned andcon- 
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trolled by the (Tovernment, and messages are sent to any part of the 
Republic at the rate of 3 reals (2 cents) for the first 5 words, aside 
from the address and signature, and 2 reals (1^ cents) for each addi- 
tional 5 words or frac^tion thereof. The service is accurate and in the 
main prompt, and is generally used. 

The mail service is quite incomplete, not being of tener than once or 
twice a week between the capital and the provinces, save along the 
Guatemalan Central Railway, and with the outside world weekly, both 
on the Atlantic and Pacific. The postage rate, owing to the present 
rate of exchange, is very cheap. A foreign letter of 15 grams requires 
a 50-centavo stamp, (a little less than 3 cents), and a drop letter goes for 
about one-eighth of a cent, and a letter to any part of the Republic for 
about one-third of a cent. Not much can be expected in the way of 
improvement in the near future. 

EXPORTS. 

The exports to the United States the past year show some increase, 
while to tne European countries there has been a falling off. Quite a 
portion of the increase is in tropical fruits, mostly in bananas, which 
are enjoying quite a boom in the Eastern States, and the outlook for 
this industry is promising, sinc« a ready market is found at the coast 
Several new plantations are being opened up. 

More mahogany logs were exported last year, and the output for 
the coming year promises to be much greater, giving employment to a 
large force of laborers at what is good wages lor this country — about 
$7 per month and board. 

INDUSTRIES AND LABOR CONDITIONS. 

The industries of this country are not numerous. There are very 
few manufactories, and these even insignificant. The lumbering inter- 
ests are considerable, especially in mahogany and other haixl woods. 
But that which occupies the attention of the people most is agriculture- 
coffee and sugar plantations. This Republic has someof thefinestcoffee 
plantations in the world, where is raised some of the best-flavored coffee. 

The labor conditions here are not promising for a quick develop- 
ment of this countrv. There are no strikes, but the poor are not 
anxious to work. I'hey can live so cheaply on the native products, 
such as corn, rice, and fniit, that they are not compelled to work 
much, since clothing and rent cost them practically nothing. Not- 
withstanding an advance in wages it is difficult to get men, and this 
when there arc plenty of idle hands. 

Wages in this country are very low, but are equal to the labor 
given. In many positions one active American is worth five or six 
of the workmen here; but even then it is cheap labor, for a man on 
the nlantation gets only about 8 cents per day and a little land on 
whicli to raise his vegetables. In many things they can be taught to 
come well up to the standard of American workmen. 

Alfred A. Winslow, 

Consvl-Oenerat^ 

GuATEMAi^ City, Guatemala, October 1% 1903. 
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HONDURAS. 

(From United 8t«teii Coaiiil Hoe, Tegvclgslpa, HondiirM.) 
CONDITIONS IN THE REPUBLIC. 

Hondui*a^ is far from having attained the prominence in commerce 
and industries to which, it would seem, by her natural resources and 
splendid climate it is entitled. In these natural resources one of the 
nchest nations of Central America, Honduras yet stands to-day one of 
the poorest. This condition is due to a variety of causes, not least 
among which should be noted (1) the rapacity of foreign promoters 
in years past, who have obtained valuable concessions only to use them 
in financial speculation, and (2) the consequent distrust with which the 
(rovernment views all who now seek concessions in good faith. 

It must not be supposed that concessions may be had for the asking. 
They are as difficult to obtain, as onerous in conditions imposed, and 
as expensive as many franchises in the United States. The Govern- 
ment appears to hold, and justly so, that in consideration for its grants 
it must be assured of some return, either in the form of a mone}- for- 
feit, monopoly fee, or the development of the property granted. 

The revenues of the State are derived chiefly from customs duties, 
the net revenues from this source amounting during the year ended 
June 30, 1902, to 1,093,284.24 pesos ($448,246). The total revenue 
from all sources — customs, monopolies, stamped paper, revenue (doc^ 
umentary, etc.) stamps, postal, exchange on money orders, lottery, 
wharfage, and railroad — amounted to 3,594,975 pesos ($1,473,940). 
This income is barely sufficient to provicie for the administration 
expenses, and so it happens that great public improvements, such as 
highways and bridges, are built only occasionally, and often abandoned 
after completion to the wear and tear of traffic and the ravages of the 
elements. 

PUBLIC HIGHWAYS AND TRANSPORTATION. 

One splendid road has been constructed between Tegucigalpa and 
Ijn Venta, a distance of 50 miles. It is intended eventually to com- 
plete the road to San Lorenzo, on the Gulf of Fonseca. Since Jan- 
uary, 1903, very little work has been done, but several contracts have 
been let for the continuance of the road from La Venta to Moramulca, 
a distance of 12 miles. A road similar in size and construction was 
begun at Tegucigalpa to follow the ti*ail to the north coast, but only 
6 miles were finished before this work was abandoned. 

The ''road" to the north coast, a distance of 130 miles to the ter- 
minus of the railroad at Pimienta, is simply a trail; so are all the other 
roads in the country, except the south-coast highway. 

The Ulna Commercial Company is building a road from the Ulua 
River to the interior, the object being to enter the placer-mining dis- 
trict of Olancho. With few exceptions, American engineers and con- 
tractors have constructed all the roadways that exist or did exist in 
Honduras. 

The trail to the north coast passes through the cit}^ of Comayagua 
and the towns of Siguatepeque, Miambar, Santa Cruz, and Porterillos, 
all in agricultural districts. The distance from Tegucigalpa to Pimi- 
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enta may be covered in four days during the dry season (November to 
May) and in from six to eight days in the rainy season (June to Octo- 
ber). From Tegucigfalpa to San Lorenzo the distance may be covered 
in two days, though it is usual for light freight trains to do it in not 
less than three. Carts drawn by oxen take a week to make these 90 
miles. Sail and row boats and light-draft lighters ply between San 
Lorenzo, on the mainland, and Amapala, the port or entry, in from 
five to ten hours. Steamers require six days to make Panama and 
sixteen days to reach San Francisco from Amapala. This time includes 
stops at various ports both north and south. Under favorable condi- 
tions Tegucigalpa may be reached from New York, via Panama, in 
sixteen days. 

Ordinary freight is carried in lots as near 125 pounds in weight as 
may be had. Two lots, or 250 pounds, make an average load for a 
mule; in the rainy season the cargo is made to weigh, usually, 200 

Eounds. Machinery and heavy or bulky freight is carried on carts 
aving wheels of solid wood. 

TELEGRAPH AND MAIL SERVICE. 

Telegraph lines have been hung in every Department (province), and 
all the pnncipal towns are connected with eat^h other and the capital 
telegraphically. The system is under Government control, and during 
part of the day the wires are open only to official messages. There are 
180 offices, and over 600 persons are employed in this branch of the 
service. The system comprehends about 3,250 miles of lines. The 
revenue of the telegraph office amounted in 1901-2 to 54,455.40 pesos 
($21,782). Government messages are carried without charge. Cable 
message>s produced a revenue of 24,837 pesos ($9,935) from a transmis- 
sion of 10,951 words. Telephone service is established in Tegucigalpa, 
butwill require considerable attention to produce efficiency. Eightnew 
offices were opened during the year, but the system in general lias not 
been improved or extended. Telegram blanks of the value of 15, 30, 
45, 60, etc., centavos (6, 12, 18, ana 24 cents) are sold in all the stores, 
and upon them may be written 5 words for each 15 centavos (6 cents) 
of value. These telegrams may then be placed in any telegraph office 
for transmission without further charge. The postal service has not 
been improved during the year. A change of administration, carrying 
with it a complete transformation in the personnel of that department, 
has created delays in service and confusion in the distribution of mail 
matter. Letters and other mail matter should be mailed in the United 
States in time to catch the steamer leaving New Orleans earlv Thursday 
morning of every week. Mail should be addressed ''via New Orleans 
and Puerto Cortes." Postal rates for foreign mail are: Fifteen centa- 
vos (6 cents) for each 15 grams or fraction thereof for letters, 3 centavos 
(1.2 cents) for each 50 grams or fraction thereof for newspapers and 
periodicals, 15 centavos (6 cents) for e^ch 250 grams or fraction thereof 
for business mail matter, 6 centavos (2.4 cents) for each 100 grams or 
fraction thereof of samples. Registry without advice, 10 centavos (4 
cents); Avith advice of receipt, 15 centavos (6 cents). Parcels post 
between New York, New Orleans, San Francisco, and Tegucigalpa, 
Puerto Cortes, Amapala, and Trujillo, 25 centavos (10 c^nts) for each 
460 grams (about 1 pound) or fraction thereof. Greatest weight car- 
ried, 11 pounds. 
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INDUSTRIES. 

During the past year a resident of Tegucigalpa has built an excel- 
lent factory of large proportions and has installed the latest machin- 
ery for the"^ manufacture of candles and soap. He has attached a small 
sawmill to cut timber for use in his further building extensions and 
to saw lumber for use as boxes in which to pack his manufactured 
articles. 

An Austrian has erected a large sawmill to supply the demand for 
building material and lumber in this section. The mill has a capacity 
for cutting some 4,000 feet daily. 

The machinery for both these enterprises was brought from the 
United States. 

In Tegucigalpa is situated the Government technical school, called 
"the school oi arts." Young men enter as apprentices, and are 
instructed in the manual arts. The articles manufactured are sold by 
the Government, the profit being applied to the maintenance of the 
school. 

The manufacture of aguardiente is carried on extensively in this 
district. Every maker and distiller is under Government contract to 
supply his entire production to the State. This the Government sells 
in turn to the various estancos, or liquor shops, licensed to retail the 
liquor. The aguardiente, or rum^ is made from the sugar cane. This 
monopoly of the Government brings large returns, as may be noted 
by the figures that follow: Of this sum 907,993 quart bottles were 
sold at 1.25 pesos (50 cents) each, giving 1,134,991.25 pesos ($453,996) 
income. The expense of purchase and administration of this bureau 
amounted to 308,621.13 pesos ($123,448), leaving a net revenue to the 
Government of 826,370.12 pesos ($330,548). With native rum selling 
at 1.25 p^os per bottle and giving big profits, there is little hope that 
American whisky will become popular with the people. 

MINING. 

The chief industry of this consular district is mining. Several large 
properties are being successfully worked and give excellent results on 
the investment of capital. The lack of proper and cheap transporta- 
tion facilities creates some difficulty in bringing up supplies and 
machinery to the mines and in the shipment of ores, concentrates, 
and bullion. The shipment of the last named is attended with consid- 
erable expense, as many workmen, mules, mule drivers, and guards 
are requirea to transport it to the coast. 

Miners find no climatic hindrance in the prosecution of their enter- 
prise, as the cool air of the mountains and the uniform temperature 
are conducive to good health. 

Largest among these enterprises is the New York and Honduras 
Bosario Mining Uompany, established at San Juancito, in the Depart- 
ment of Tegucigalpa, and 21 miles from the capital. In round figures, 
the mines are 100 miles from the south or Pacific coast. The average 
output is 60 tons of dry ore a day. The value of the concentrates and 
bullion reaches many thousands of dollars each year. The mines are 
worked for silver and gold. A considerable part of the silver exists 
as sulphide. The ^old is largely native and very finely divided. The 
nature of the rock is eruptive and is traversed by a targe number of 
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fissure veins, intersecting and joining at various angles, usually stand- 
ing at a steep inclination. During the past year some improvements 
have been made with a view to reducing the heavy transportation 
expenses. The decline in silver has had much to do with the devising 
of means to reduce not only expenses of shipnient but the loss in the 
manipulation of the ores. The capital stock of the company, which is 
incorporated under the statutes of New York, is $1,500,000, the value 
of the mines, plantels, concessions, etc., $1,673,360. 

The Aramecina Gold and Silver Mining Company (Limited) has its 
workings in a spur of the Lepaterique Mountains, some 30 miles from 
the Gulf of Fonseca. The depth oi the working of this mine is 150 
feet, and the annual production has increased to 15,000 ounces of gold. 
During the past few months the output has greatly diminished in value. 
The character of the ore is sulphide-oxide and oxide, respectively. 

The mines near Yusctiran, on the frontier of Nicaragua, have shown 
splendid results in the past, but lately through litigation have remained 
undeveloped and the machinery is about to fall into decay. The prin- 
cipal extraction was gold ore. The placer mines of Olancho nave 
received much exploitation, and although the Indian women of the dis- 
trict have washed out large quantities of gold the American companies 
seem to have been unsuccessful in obtainmg material results. 

CONCESSIONS. 

Very few concessions were granted in the year 1902. A grant of 
land for the raising and cultivation of bananas was conceded to the 
Cuyamel Company on the north coast near Omoa. This company is 
composed of a number of Boston capitalists. 

A concession was granted in May, 1903, to Vaccaro Brothers, of New 
Orleans, to canalize the mouth of the Salado and El Porvenir rivers, 
and to construct jetties in them for the better securing and quicker 
loading of bananas at that point on the north coast. Tolls may be 
charged by the company for the use and passages of these streams after 
they have been made navigable. 

In May, 1903, concessions were also granted to Mr. Lee Christmas, 
an American, for a candle and soap factory, with a monopoly of the 
manufacturing in the Department of Puerto Cortes; and to Daniel 
Fortin, jr., a native of Hondui-as, for a traction line from Tegucigalpa 
to the south coast, over the new highway. 

Railroad concessions have been granted to E. Koenemann and to others 
for the construction of railroads from Trujillo, on the noi:th coast, to 
Olanchito, in the Department of Olancho, and from the town of Can- 
tarranas, in the Department of Tegucigalpa, to the Gulf of Fonseca. 
The total length of these lines may be approximated at 300 miles. 

Concessions have been granted to Albert Miller and William Hay- 
lock for cutting mahogany and cedar in the vicinity of the Patuca and ^ 
Sicrir rivers and in the disti'ict of Mosquitia, respectively. 

All these concessions carry with them the right and privilege to 
enter, free of duty, any and all machinery, materials, and supplies 
which shall be required in the prosecution of the enterprise. 
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CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE. 

The buyingpower of the peso, and even the silver subcoins, remains 
stationarj. xne fall in the pri(?fe of silver early in the year (1903) 
made no apparent change in the selling of exchange to merchants, the 
rate of 150 per cent premium remaining at that point. But with the 
rise of silver to its former price, when exchange oecame established at 
150 per cent, there came a drop in excliange to 140 per cent, and at 
the Banco de Honduras to 132 per cent premium on purchases by that 
institution. Exchange is always more favorable among the merchants 
than at the bank, though in neither case does there seem to be a reason 
for the setting of arbitrary figures not at all in conformity to the rise 
and fall in silver. 

• There is no gold money in circulation. Paper money is issued by 
the bank and circulates at par with the silver peso. The Banco de 
Honduras is a private institution. The exchange valuation of the 
Honduranean p)eso is 41 J cents in United States currency. 

In the national mint at Tegucigalpa there were coined during the 
fiscal year 1901-2, 27,329.75 pesos worth of silver and 590 pesos woith 
of centavos in copper. 

In the quarter ended December 31, 1902, the receipts from exchange 
amounted to 1,937 pesos ($743); from interest and discounts to 42,364 

E ($16,268); from commissions on various deals to 2,296 pesos 
), making a total of 46,597 pesos ($17,893). The disbursements 
g the- same quarter were to the amount of 12,644 pesos ($4,855), 
leaving a net profit to the bank of 33,953 pesos ($13,038) in three 
montt]^. Few towns of 12,000 inhabitants in the United States can 
show a better balance for three months' business. Interest on loans is 
calculated at 2 per cent per month, the interest compounding from 
month to month. 

REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE RETURNS. 

The foreign commerce of Honduras reached its climax in the trade 
of 1901-2. During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1903, neither the 
imports nor the exports will approach the fibres of the preceding 
year. In 1901-2 the country experienced its greatest prosperity, 
etijoying the advantages of settled trade conditions, of security abroad 
and at home, and an era of unprecedented domestic industrial activity. 
The approaching change of administrations, succeeded by a term of 
dissension and civil war, did much to retard foreign commerce and 
for a time seriously cripple the general business of the Republic. 
The port of Amapaut felt the paralysis of trade probably more than 
any of the other ports of entry, being the seat of the revolutionary 
government for nearly four months, and under decree of closure by 
the de facto government for over two months of that period. 

During 1901-2 the import and export trade of Honduras was 
lar^ly in favor of the united States. The importations from the 
United States represent 60 per cent of the total importation, while of 
the export over 66 per cent went to our ports. Great Britain received 
tile greater portion in value of metal exports; Cuba and Mexico 
received the larger number of cattle. The exports to the United 
States were for tne most part fruits and cocoanuts, sent chiefly from 
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the ports on the north coast. The United States bought 1,235,624.79 
pesos (m:94,250) worth more in trade than Honduras purchased there- 
from. 

During the fiscal year ending July»31. 1903, the importations, at the 
ratio of the first half of the year, should fall short some 600,000 pesos 
($240,000) as compared with the previous year. Of this shortage, that 
of the United States will be about 400,000 pesos ($160,000), or nearlj 
12i per cent decline; Germany's should reach nearly 50 per cent, and 
Great Britain's 25 per cent. 

In the first half of the fiscal year ended July 31, 1903, Honduras 
exported to the United States products to the value of 1,757,185.70 
pesos ($702,874), but imported from the United States only 1,460,226.22 
pesos ($584,090) worth of goods. The exports were nearly all tropical 
fruits and cocoanuts. * 

In spite of the domestic difficulties experienced during the first half 
and part of the second half of the fiscal year 1903 the trade conditions 
were remarkably strong, and the falling off both in imports and exports 
relatively slight as compared with the volume of ti'ade in the recent 
banner years of Hondurjis commerce. The returns of trade are pre- 
sented in the following table: 



Imports and exports. 



General commerce: 
Importations . . . 
Bxportations . . . 

United States: 

Imports from... 
Exports to 



1900-1901. 



$1,667,440 
2,478,209 



1,117,128 
1,731,246 



1901-2. 



11,750,864 
2,468,141 



1,136,&93 
1,680,843 



19Q2-S 
(6 months). 



$710,738 
1,026.250 



584,090 
702,874 



The exportation of fruit (nearly all to the United States) on the basi^ 
of the figures of the first half of 1902-3 exhibits an enormous advance, 
say about 40 per cent. The value of the coffee exports has decreased 
greatly, and the same is true of rubber. These conditions are due to 
overproduction and the consequent low prices in neighboring Repub- 
lics, as well as to the fact that the growing of coffee and the procuring 
of rubber is at present entirely in the hands of natives, who conduct 
their operations without a view to commercial necessities. 

Of the exports during the first half of the fiscal year 1902-3, the 
United States gets (in gold value) $702,874, or about 70 per cent; the 
West Indies, $168,689.27; Colombia, $105,361.29; Central American 
States, $38,982.50; Europe, $23,812.33. The export trade with Europe 
and Central America is verv small, and appears to be decreasing each 
year. Improved facilities for the handling of American manufactures 
and the increase of transportation lines to the noi-th and south coast 
ports of Honduras may account for the European decrease, and the 
gradual increase of our importations to this Kepublic. The bulk of 
the European exports from Honduras is sent to Liverpool, directly or 
through Belize, and consists mainly of cabinet woods, such as mahog- 
any and juniper (cedar), and dyewoods. 
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DETAILS OF THE FOREIGN TRADE. 

lMPt)KTS, BY PORTS. 



The value of importations, distributed among tlie several ports of 
entry, was as follows during 1901-2: 





Ports. 


Value. 


AmsMlftxx. ,,.^., ^^ 




PCSOtm 

2,119,995.88 
1,416,925.54 
303,496.67 
420.239.48 
77,5U.65 
88,992.25 


1874,998 


Puerio Cortes 


665,770 


Trajillo... 


123,399 


La^ba 


168.095 


Roatan.. . 


80,005 


Iriona -- 


15,697 








Total 


4,377,161.42 


1,750,864 







IMPOBTS, BY COUNTRIES. 



The value of imports by countries into Honduras during the fiscal 
year 1901-2 was as follows: 



Country. 



Value. 



United States 

Germany 

Great Britain 

France 

Italy 

Spain 

Belglnm 

Various European countries 

Beiixe frrrr 

Central America 

Latin- American countries . . 
China., 

Total 



Pesos. 

2,841.484.10 

588,880.42 

476,660.45 

110,101.88 

25,820.85 

17,706.28 

10,482.60 

7,275.00 

168,166.87 

124.189.07 

8,488.60 

17,950.00 



4,377,161.42 



11.136,698 

283,667 

190,666 

44,040 

10,828 

7,062 

4,192 

2,910 

63,266 

49,675 

1,875 

7,180 



1,750,864 



The United States contributed over 60 per cent of the total importa- 
tions. Among these importations should be mentioned the California 
wines, which were imported in such quantity as to surpass the hitherto 
large importations from Spain. 



BXPORT8, BY ARTICLKB. 



The exports of Honduras, by articles, amounted to $2,468,141, of 
which metals and fruits amounted to $975,628 and $777,267, respec- 
tively, the balance being made up of the following articles in the order 
given; Cattle,- coffee, hides and skins, woods, tobacco, indigo, 
sarsaparilla, rubber, wheat and flour, salt, palm-leaf hats, etc. 
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BXPORTR, BY CX)UNTRIB8. 

The exports from Honduras to the several countries during the fiscal 
year 1901-2 were as follows: 

j 

Country. Value. 



N Pe909. 

United States 4,an, 108.89 

Great Britain 778,298.60 

Central America 775, 478. 90 

Cuba I 808,509.00 

Gennany 186,214.54 

Beliie 52,141.81 

France I 20,410.40 

Mexico 14,490.00 

Various countries I 12. 71 1. 63 



U.S. gold. 

$1,6$0,848 

311,817 

810,180 

121,404 

54.487 

20.856 

8.165 

5,796 

5.064 



Total 6,170,353.27 2,468,141 



SHIPPING RETURNS. 

The tonnage registered at the several ports of entry of the Republic 
durinff 1901-2 was: Amapala, 456,762 tons; Puerto Cortez, 194,909 
tons; La Ceiba, 126,408 tons; Roatan, 56,975 tons, and Trujillo, Iriona, 
and Balfata, 41,268 tons. 

During the year 987 steamers, 10 brigantines, 747 schooners, 805 
sloops, 3 yachts, 13 small boats, 212 canoes, and 2 fishing vessels arrived 
at the ports named. The total registered tonnage was 876,322, and of 
this the steamer tonnage reached a total of 820,275. 

Alfred K. Moe, Conaul. 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras, October i^, 190S. 



PUERTO CORTEZ. 

t 
(FroM Valted States C«Msal WllUa» E. Alp^r, Puerto Cortes, Hoadonw.) 

WAGES AND OPPORTUNITIES. 

There has been no change in wages paid since my last report, and I 
would impress on Americans who think of coming to Honduras that 
it is not as yet a country for a poor man. 

Many letters are received at this consulate from young men who 
desire to come to Honduras to make their fortunes and inquire about 
the openings here for them. It is true that this is a country rich in 
undevelop^ resources and offers great inducements to capital, and it 
is also true that laborers are needed, but without the fonner there is 
no necessity for the latter. 

To the man, young, active, and temperate, willing to put up with 
hardships, lack of society, etc., Honduras offers many advantages, if 
he has a few thousand dollars to invest; if he has no capital it offers 
him no inducements — at least at present. 

It would pay handsomelv to engage in this country in the cultiva- 
tion and export of the alligator pear, cacao, camphor, cassava, cin- 
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cbona, cxx-^, date, olive, lemon, orange, rice (Honduras rice ranks 
lirst in the market, Louisiana planters importing it for seexl), cotton, 
hemp, spices, manila, none of ^hich is at present grown in sufficient 
quantities to export, and some of which, while at present not grown at 
all in Honduras, would doubtless be a success. 

I would call the attention of Americans looking for an investment 
to the large tracts of pine lands in Honduras, whicn in the near future 
should be of great value if for no other reason on account of the 
turpentine which they could be made to yield. There are tracts of 
pine lands on navigable rivers leading to the sea and also within 30 
miles of the railroad containing thousands of acres, which at present 
could be secured at from 50 cents to $1 per acre. 

The greater part of the banana plantations in this district belong to 
Americans, who are continually purchasing and making new planta- 
tions. Considering the area of land now t^ing cleared and planted in 
bananas, if nothing unforeseen occurs, there should be expoited from 
Puerto Cortez during the year 1905 at least 6,000,000 bunches of 
bananas. 

DETAILS OF THE FOREIGN TRADE. 

The following table shows the imports, by countries, at Puerto 
Cortez for the calendar years 1902 ana 1901: 



Whence Imported. 


1902. 


1901. 


I'nlted States 


9867,788.66 
51.085.97 
28,839.89 
4,485.40 
2,678.25 


1834,104.99 
85,691.03 
27,711.15 
6,266.14 
2,124.76 


England and colonies 


<i*'rmany 


France 


Spain 






Total 


464,477.67 


405,888.06 






Of the following products of the United States, all figuring largely 
in the list of imports, not a shipment was credited to that country: 
Rice, demijohns, iron roofing, gunpowder, salt, corn flour, crockery, 
Epsom salt, wines, brandies, crackers (fancy, in tins), candies, and pre- 
serves (in tins). The receipts of these articles were credited to England, 
Spain, Germany, and France. 

The following table shows the exports declared for the United 
States during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1903: 





Articles. 




Quantities. 


Value. 


Banana.** . 


bunches. . 


1,945,000 
766,000 
184,872 
36,625 


9680,470.00 


Cocoanuts 




do.-.. 


15,324.00 


Coffee... 




pounds. . 


14,749.76 


Deerskins 




do 


14,960.00 


Hats . 


3,581.80 
42,101.48 


Hidea VV. 




pounds. . 


285,878 
702,980 


Mahogany and oedar 

PUntains 




feet.- 


70.298.00 
2,790.00 
21,628.00 
32,634.90 
17,674.00 


Rubber.. 




pounds.. 


48.677 
108,783 


Sanaparilia 




drt 


Silver. crude - -- 










Total 




916.011.94 
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STEAMSHIP COMMUNICATION ^VITH THE UNITED STATES. 

A new line of f iTiit steamers (the Thaker Brothers' Steamship Com- 
pany) running between this port and Mobile was started here this 
year. The service of this line, with that of the United Fruit Com- 
pany and the Central American Steamship Company, gives us three 
lines and an average of 18 steamers a month from Puerto Cortez 
to New Orleans or Mobile. The George D. Emery Company's mahog- 
any steamers give connection with Boston at frequent intervals, and 
the Hamburg- American Line vessels touch here whenever sufficient 
freight offers to pay expenses. 

TIMBER AND CATTLE EXPORTS. 

While during the last twelve months only 702,980 feet of mahogany 
and cedar were exported, it is safe to say that exports during the next 
year will reach at least to 4^000,000 feet, ana the following year 
8,000,000 feet. The George D. Emery Company, of Boston, Mass., 
have secured large bodies of timber, and expect to cut and export 
during the next four years some 25,000,000 feet of wood. 

During the last year some 10,000 head of cattle were shipped to 
Cuba from this port, and to the Mexican frontier some 3,000 head. 
Contracts have been* made for the coming year for the exportation of 
at least 20,000 head. The export duty on cattle is, mates, 4 pesos 
($1.60); females, 50 pesos ($20) per head. 

Wm. E. Alger, Conmh 

Puerto Cortez, Honduras, Aiigust^B^ 1903. 



NICARAGUA. 

(Prom Ualted States CobriiI Donaldiioii, Muiagas, Nlemragaa.) 
COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS. 

Since my report of one year ago, in which I stated that this country 
was suffering from a serious business depression and very high rates 
of exchange, which made it difficult for business men to pay their debts 
abroad, exchange then having risen from 300 per cent to 500 per cent 

Eremium, the depression has become greater and exchange has gone 
igher, being to-day about 610 per cent premium for American gold 
or drafts. This has increased the uncertainty of business transactions 
and decreased the importations of foreign goods to the actual necessi- 
ties of life, the* greater part of which are imported from the United 
States, such as flour, kerosene oil, and machinery. The exports of the 
country have also decreased considerably, owing to the very small 
coffee crop, which is the principal export to Europe, being only about 
100,000 centals whereas it generally averages from 150,000 to 200,000 
centals, and as it has by far the greatest value of any article of export 
from Nicaragua, it has thus decreased the buying power of the country 
and cut down the amounts received from the customs duties to such 
an extent that the income of the Government has been more than 
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$1,000,000 less than the running expenses. This deficit had to be made 
up by the issue of more paper money to pay the employees of the 
(jovernment, and exchange went up another hundred points. 

Meanwhile the exports of the otner principal products of the coun- 
try (rubber, hides, deerskins, and sugar), nearly all of which go to the 
' United States, have increased from $384,036 in 1902 to $414,609 in 
1903. From all this it can be se^n that while ti-ade has decreased with 
all the rest of the world it has increased with the United States, from 
which Nicaragua buys most of her necessities and sells most of her 
exports excepting coffee, the export of which to the United States, 
although being only about half a crop, came up to $161,120, or about 
the same as in 1902. 

There have been no changes in tariff rates except those reported 
heretofore, which kept the ad valorem duty with exchange at 600 per 
cent the same as when it was at 300 per cent. 

There have been no changes in port regulations, no improvements in 
harbor facilities, and no extensions in telegraph or railway systems; 
but several new lines of transportation are in prospect at present, such 
as Mr. James Deitrich's line from ^govia, by rail and steamboat, 
nearly 300 miles along the River Cocoa, to Cape Gracias & Dios, at the 
mouth of the river. This is beinff rapidly pushed ahead, as are also 
his mining enterprises in Segovia, .Tinotega, and Cabo Gracias districts. 

FOREIGN TRADE OF NICARAGUA. 

From the following comparisons it will be noted that Nicaragua's 
trade with the United States has become greater than with all other 
countries combined, being over three times as great as with England, 
over four times as great as with Germanv, and over five times as great 
as with France, Nicaragua purchasing of the United States over 55 per 
cent of all her imports, and shipping to the United States about 50 
per cent of all her exports. 

The following table shows the origin and value of the imports entered 
at all the custom-houses of Nicaragua for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1903: 

United States $1,324,991.08 

Eogland 432,656.91 

Germany 275,426.72 

France 230,964.77 

All other countries 122,421.78 

Total 2,386,461.26 

The total exportation from all porta of Nicaragua during the year 
ended June 30, 1903, was as follows: 

United States $835,758.58 

England 212,958.36 

Germany 309,011.63 

France 160,162.51 

CoetaRica 112,062.51 

Italy 36,518.04 

All other countries ia5,337.15 

Total 1,771,808.78 

The exports to Costa Rica were almost entirely cattle. Nicaragua 
shipped to that country 16,266 head. 
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COMMUNICATION WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

The means and time of communication with the United States from 
Managua and other interior cities are: (1) Via Corinto to San Fran- 
cisco, CaL, Pacific Mail Steamship Company, eighteen days; (2) via ^ 
Corinto and Panama to New York, Pacific Mail and Panama Railroad ' 
Company's steamers (generally very.good connections), twelve days; 
(3) via Granada, San Juan del Norte, and San Juan River to New York, 
Atla8 Company's steamers, when connections are good, which is sel- 
dom, about fourteen days; (4) via Granada, San Juan River, and Blue- 
fields to New Orleans, Bluefield Steamship Company's steamers, about 
twelve days. 

COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS. 

There are no special restrictions placed on commercial travelers 
and no passports required, but it is advisable, as for anyone else travel- 
ing in a foreign country, to be provided witn a passport. All samples 
are passed through the custom-houses free from duty, but they are 
required to leave a list and carry out all they brought in. 

Chester Donaldson, Conml. 

Managua, Nicaragua, October ^<^, 1903, 



SAN JUAN DEIi NORTE AND BX.I7EFIEI.D8. 

(From United States CobsuI Gottsehalk, Han Joan del Norte, Nlearagna. ) 

COMMERCE OF THE DISTRICT. 

Much of the merchandise which reaches San Juan del Norte is 
received on consignment for merchants in the interior, usually of Gra- 
nada, and a great proportion of that ordered by the local traders is 
sold in bulk to small traveling merchants (cachadores, or hawkers), 
who carry their goods to the interior. It is safe to say that of the 
importations of iSin Juan del Norte not one-fifth are for actual local 
consumption. 

Data as to the importations at Bluefields are unobtainable. The 
figures would be, presumably, much larger for that port than those 
for San Juan del >forte. 

The accompanying statement shows the imports from the United 
States, by quantities, into San Juan del Norte during the six months 
ended June 30, 1903. Owing to the absolute lack of Nicaraguan official 
statistics, the data embraced by this statement were compiled in this 
consulate from the manifests of the various ships. The greater part . 
of the imports are from New York— 1,210,341 pounds, agamst 633,171 
from New Orleans. A very small portion of the imports from New 
York are European goods in transit through that port. 
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Articles. 



Adrcrtifling matter 

Agricuitural implements.... 

Alcohol , 

Arms 

Beef, salt, in barrels 

Beer, bottled 

Blacking 

BlAnketJ<, woolen 

Boots and shoes 

Br&ndles 

Brooms 

Batter 

Cables and ropes 

Candies 

Candles , 

Camied goods 

Can?as , 

Carbide 

Cartridges 

Cheeses 

Clothing, ready-made 

Coal 

Codfish, salt 

Com 

Cork 

Drags and patent medicines 

Electrical supplies 

Enameled ware 

Fluicy goods, notions, etc 

Fancy groceries 

Floor: 

Com meal 

Wheat 

Furniture 

GlasRware and crockery 

Grindstones 

Green groceri es 

Gunpowder 

Gunny bags 

Hams 

Hardware 

Hats 

Iceboxes 

Iron bars 

Jewelry and watches 

Kerosene 

Lamp chimneys 

UmiM, lanterns, etc 

Leather for shoes 

Ume 

liquon* 

Live planta, seedlings, et<! . . 

Lumber (chiefly pine) 

Macliinery 



Quantity. 



Articles. 



, Quantity. 



Pounds. 

1,681 

774 

3,282 

170,720 

16,451 

64,116 

5,729 

227 

3,942 

180 

560 

1,221 

6,838 

772 

9,948 

16,663 

2,935 

8.432 

48,224 

1,155 

1,609 

134,066 

5,056 

2,200 

70 

87,147 

37,409 

451 

10,272 

28,043 

1,113 

112,358 

6,976 

9,348 

895 

378 

664 

8,879 

900 

111,778 

3,439 

18 

8,283 

114 

570.088 

8,474 

5,790 

4,530 

4.136 

299 

3,190 

319 

524 

21,556 



fiiaps 

Matches 

Matting, jjtraw 

Merchandise not specifically declared 

Mineral waters 

Oakum ...i 

Oil in barrels 

Oilcloth 

Oleomargarine 

Onions 

Paints, vamlslies, etc 

Paper, wrapping 

Percussion caps 

Perfumer}- 

Phonographs 

Pipes, smoking 

Piping, iron : 

Pitch 

Plaster of Paris 

Pork, salt 

Potatoes 

Provisions 

Rails, metal 

Rice 

Roofing, zinc 

Saddles 

Salt 

Sewing machines 

Shirts 

Shot 

Soap 

Specie, gold 

Starch 

Stationery and office supplies 

Sugar, renned , 

Textiles: 

Cotton 

Silk 

Woolen 

Thread, cotton 

Tobacco: 

Cigara 

Leaf 

Smoking 

Toys 

Trunks 

Typewriters 

Umbrellas 

Wines: 

In barrels 

Bottled 

Wire, fencing 

Whisky 

Total 



Pound*. 

48 

3,892 

51 

7,179 

• 1,907 

4,110 

a5,345 

2U 

616 

3,665 

16,289 

2,510 

1,740 

8,815 

134 

48 

11,266 

614 

121 

132 

8,446 

1,068 

11,418 

147,620 

3,744 

68 

13,880 

493 

1,288 

107,470 

21,872 

198 

42 

7,988 

4,429 

90,024 

IB 

1,358 

2,286 

1,855 
8,885 
2,242 
2,798 

128 
84 

471 

2,609 

9,966 

141,064 



1,848.512 



EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 



The following table shows exports declared for the United States 
from San Juan del Norte during the six months ended June 30, 1903: 



Articleii. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


I Articles. ' Quantity. 


Value. 


<'«cao pounds.. 

Coffee r.do.... 

Gold ounces.. 


4,766 

8,549 

868 

230,878 

437 

60 

1,740 


$713 

786 

9,675 

84,632 

262 

4 

122 


Rubber pounds.. 96,167 

Skins: 

Alligator do.... 11,183 

Deer do.... 19,044 

Tiger do 


$51,270 

1,670 
5,718 


Hides pounds.. 

Indigo !V.do.... 

M^boffanv feet 


Old metal pounds.. 


i Total ! 373,562 

1 1 


104,861 



A. M. L. GOTTSCIIALK, CfWHu/. 

San Juan del Nobte, Nicaragua, August 31, 1903. 
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SALVADOR. 

(Pron Valted 8Ut«8 (JoMol-OoHeral JeaklBs, Hut Salfador, Salfador. ) 
OFFICIAL RETURNS OF FOREIGN COMMERCE. 

The statistics of importations into this Republic are for the first 
time published in detail in an annual report. The first half-years of 
1901 and 1902 were published and are shown as yearly statements by 
duplicating the sums of the half-years for comparative purposes. 

The exports, as published for the year 1901, were valued at 
$4,528,143.14, and for 1902 to $4,066,176.12, a loss of $461,967.12 over 
the preceding ye^r. The principal losses are represented by coffee, 
hides, indigo, rubber, and sugar. It can not be ascertained with exact- 
ness the causes that nave contributed to the deficit. The very large 
amount of sugar and coffee kept in stock over the average generally 
kept prove that it is not production that has failed. 

EXPORTS, BY COUNTRIB8. 

The following table of exports, prepared from oflicial reports for the 
years 1901 and 1902, shows the principal importing countries of the 
products of Salvador: 



Countries. 



England 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Spain 

united States 

All other countries . 



1901. 



1979,370.40 
1,236,625.60 
603,201.00 
489, 414. 00 
29,382.00 
1,073,214.86 
266.935.69 



Total 4,528,143.64 



1902. 



«775,418.33 

1,464,670.64 

645,068.64 

501,666.23 

35,636.23 

649,485.74 

94.490.41 



4,066,176.12 



Inc. ( + )or 
dec.(--), 1902. 



$204,952.07 
+ 228,045.04 
+ 41,867.54 
+ 62,142.2S 
+ 6,154.23 
~ 428,779.11 
+ 171,445.28 



- 451,947.42 



The principal exports were as follows: 

(7(9/^.— To England, $356,330.50; France, $1,292,139.25; Germany, 
$427,785.16; Italy, $493,343.61; Spain, $7,543.51; United States, 
$469,965.09; all other countries, $12,512.40. 

Gold bullion.— To England, $195,687; to the United States, $14,592. 
In mjr report on the commerce and industries of Salvador for 1901 
attention was called to the increased product of bullion. There is a 
difference between the published statistics and those received from 
personal solicitation which show the export of bullion at La Union to 
represent $416,886.79. Prcvsent indications are for an increase in the 
annual output of the precious metals for some years. 

Sugar.— To England, $44,297; to the United States, $21,340; to all 
other countries, $40,238.60. 

Tobacco.— PreLcticaUy all of the tobacco exported, $17,110.80, went 
to the United States. 

Copper^ silver^ and gold ore.s. — To England, $101,791.20; to the 
United States, $14,673.29. 
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IMPOBT8, BY ABnCLES AND COUNTRIES. 



The following table shows the returns of the imports into Salvador 
from the principal countries, as they appear in the official publications 
of the Republic: 



Articlee. 



Beer 

Beverages , 

Books 

Cbeese and butter 

Cotton goods 

Drugs and medicines 

Earthenware and porcelain. 

Fkncv articles 

F^rtilizerB 

Flour 

Furniture 

Go]d and silver 

Glassware 

Hardware 

Hats 

Hemp 

Jewelry 

Leather and findings 

Lime and cement 

Linen goods 

Lumber 

Machinery 

Marble 

Materials for soap and can- 
dles 

Matches 

Notions 

Perfumery 

Petroleum 

Provisions 

Sacks 

Silk goods 

Spirits and liquors 

Stationery 

Sundries 

Teaandspicee ■ 

Wine...... , 

Woolen gocMds 



Total. 



England. 



92,243.16 

4,636.84 

461.72 

67.08 

699,989.31 

11,781.35 

819.44 

654.90 

422.00 

5.00 



652.67 
49.684.85 
1,186.21 
8,015.10 
70.00 
2,621.69 
1,257.56 
5,837.79 



1,726.24 



2,422.87 



1,363.71 

478.38 

85.00 

1,897.64 

30,491.95 

189.08 

1,678.73 

1,924.15 

126,341.93 

720.60 

2,030.92 

20,338.47 



975,890.84 



France. Germany. 



$251.60 

412.00 

3,680.18 

573.70 

95,433.92 

43,856.81 

2,082.77 

166.80 



2,831.96 



2,384.68 
5,774,46 
2,563.65 
481.48 
185.60 
14,002.79 



1,146.23 

382.36 

2,686.00 

30.00 

11,314.00 



15,984.01 
7,276.60 
380.00 
6,991.82 
4,330.79 
2,629.99 

11,202.66 
4,159.90 

40,571.41 



19,084.44 
20,892.71 



323,544.32 



$4,204.72 

267. 62 

745.96 

635.10 

70,381.33 

25,919.70 

18,711.09 

1,801.57 

612.75 

29.74 

509.47 

268.00 

7,491.86 

20,965.01 

51.94 

1,377.16 

322.84 

34,209.95 

499.75 

1,762.94 

413.86 

726.95 



34,652.40 

5,606.68 

•6,119.69 

781. 17 



3,444.97 

10,748.64 

191.00 

1,596.81 

11,669.37 

76,356.97 

2,822.72 

6,650.81 

9,873.52 



361,428.56 



United 

States. 



17,916.25 

80.00 

1,235.73 

135.02 

269,077.83 

45,946.55 

256.20 

268.50 



other 
natious.a 



Total. 



$10.00 

1.341.40 

8,317.72 

20, 615. 79 

3,439.49 

146.90 



167,070.64 

1,993.26 

554.00 

940.88 

25,596.72 

559.17 

1,607.63 

2,720.52 

14,977.35 

26.00 



751.41 

7,393.60 

633.49 

3,099.69 



667.46 

2,047.57 

13,486.82 

14,507.93 

157.50 

59,903.10 

8,094.41 

4,000.15 

185, -297. 45 

5,061.00 

17,131.86 

239.00 



983,333.99 



20.88 

1,288.00 

784.06 

877.65 

6,756.30 

178.00 

78.00 

1, 729. 77 



191.00 

800.50 

35.00 

5,392.00 

46,385.61 
937.50 
465.54 



100.00 
5,775.70 
1,433.00 

11,384.70 
1, 113. 75 
5,263.05 

78,972.45 
659.31 

16,099.48 
2,411.21 



223,203.22 



$14, 

5, 

7, 

9, 

,155, 

18J, 

21, 

2, 

1, 

167, 

6, 

2, 

12. 

102, 

11, 

6, 

3, 

67, 

1, 

8, 

2, 

12, 



615. 73 
406.46 
434.99 
728.62 
498.18 
943.90 
516.40 
791,77 
084.75 
105.38 
355.67 
110.00 
153.65 
898.19 
117,27 
609.27 
326.96 
541.05 
783.31 
936.96 
347.63 
467.69 
056.29 



97,874.57 
6,544.18 
24,600.41 
10,583.72 
14,051.82 
32,118.06 
47,161.88 
74,297.87 
23.681.36 
27,016.62 
507,768.42 
8,763.68 
60,997.46 
53,254.91 



2,747,396.93 



«In the imports from other nations the imports from Italy amounted to $54,280, and from Spain 
126,002. 

TBADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

In 1901 the exports of Salvador to the United States amounted to 
11,073,214.86, and in 1902 to $649,435.74, a loss of $461,947.42. Com- 
puting the importations of this Republic from the United States in 
1901 to be $682,816.92 and those of 1902 at $983,333.99 it would 
leave a balance of trade in favor of the United States amounting to 
$333,898.26. 

= The demand for American manufactured goods has a gradual growth, 
due to an appreciation of their qualities. Cotton prints, now pur- 
chased abroad, might be bought from American manufacturers if they 
could be induced to produce prints in width and lengths as required 
by this market. 

There is a very decided improvement in the packing of goods in gen- 
eral, but the exporter must bear in mind that customs are collected on 
the gross weight of the package. 

H. Doc 722, 58-2— vol 2 13 
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SALVADOR RAILWAY COMPANY. 

Last spring a change took place in the management of the pier com- 
pany by the Salvador Railway Company becoming a stockholder of 
that corporation. In addition to that purchase it has also bought the 
full control of the Agencia Nacional, a forwarding house situated 
between the terminus of the railway and the pier, which it controlled. 
It has been announced that the public would be relieved in future 
of the necessity of contributing to the quarterly revenue of the 
shareholders. 

John Jenkins, Consul- General. 

San Salvador, Salvador, Jiune ^^, 1903. 
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BRITISH WEST INDIES. 

ANTIGUA. 

(FrMi Ualted States Conral EstM, intlgaa, BrttUh WMt Indies.) 

TRADE CONDITIONS. 

The accompanying tables of imports and exports will show those 
interested in the commerce of the island the condition of trade. 1 
have not onlj shown the trade with the United States, but with all 
other coantnes, in detail, so that those who are acquainted with the 
production and prices of the various articles can see at a glance 
whether there is a chance to increase their sales in the island. The 
showing is so favorable to the United States that I hesitate to suggest 
timt the trade of the United States with the island can be greatly 
increased at this time; and yet tiude conditions in the immediate 
future will be more favorable than they have been in the past. 

DETAILS OF FOREIGN COMMERCE. 
IHPOBTS, BY COUNTRIES. 

The following statement shows the imports, by countries, into 
Antigua during the calendar year 1902: 



Conntry. 


Value. 


Country. 


Value. 


United Einirdom 


1206,124.76 

258,285.88 

92,677.18 

72,608.72 

961.14 

721.64 

897.60 


Dutch colonies 


$116.78 


uStedStSS^.:::::::::::;::::::::: 


Madeira 


42.60 


BrftJsh West Indies 


Malta 


81.50 


British North Americft 


Colon 


17.78 


ft^mch colonies 


Total 




Q«™isny ... X 


628,864.08 













IMPOBTB, BY ABTICLBS AND COUNTBIE8. 



The following statement shows the imports into Antigua during the 
calendar year 1902: 



Article. 


Duty. 


Whence imported. 


Unit. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Catae 


20 per cent . 
do 


Leeward Islands 

Barbados 


Number 

do 


68 

6 

147 

2 

10 

18 

1 

202 

1,571 

1 


$771.86 




850.40 




Porto Rico 


do 


7,993.88 
518 40 


Hones 


United Kimrdom 


do 




Leeward Islands 


do 


946.52 


Mules 


Barbados .... 


do 


2,298.20 
97.92 




15 per cent . 


Leeward Islands 


do 


SnaU stock (sheep, 
SoatB,twl]ie,poultry). 


United States 


do 


2,041.42 


Leeward Islands 


do 


2.663.26 


Dutch Colonies 


do 


2.78 




Trinidad 


do 


3 18.96 
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Article. 


Duty. 


Whence imported. 


Unit 


Quantity. 


Value, 


Breftdfltufl 


80 per cent . 
20 per cent . 

25 per cent . 
do 


United Kingdom 

United States 


Barrels 


25 
50 
2 

21i 

13,512 

319 

550i 

110 

15 

18,599 

5 

600 

824 

260 

260 

162} 

'I' 

22i 

290,834 

2,240 

638 

2,680 

20,800 

6,952 

15,760 

2,664 

22,034 

7,686 

5,888 

131 

116 

179 

1.076 

6,931 

6,151 

21 

28 

543 

5,949 

886 

100 

61 

1 

73 

1,680 

45 

8 

50 

5,462 

13,175 

705 

288 

30,450 

10,800 

222,850 

600 

1,000 

472 

226 

1,262 

528 

7,268 

4,074 

961 

1,0881 

63 


12.64 




do 


13,e9&56 




Barbados 


do 


76.38 




Leeward Islands 


do 


16L80 




St. Lucia 


do 


7.86 


Wheat flour 


United Kingdom 


do 


1.953.18 




United States 


do 


50.95i32 




Barbados 


do 


144.14 




British North America. . 
Bermuda 


do 


2,682.00 




do 


1.44 




St. Lucia 


do 


12.06 


Com meal 


United States 


do 


87,144.94 




Leeward Islands 


do 


138.12 




Barbados 


do 


488.12 




British North America. . 
United States 


do 


61.50 


Com and wheat 


Bushels 


18,965.80 




831 per cent. 
15 per cent.. 

20 percent.. 

12* percent. 
do 


Leeward Islands 


do 






Barbados 


do 


448.74 


Oats 


United States 


do 


286.66 




British North America . 
Barbados 


do 


234.94 




do 


264.96 


Peas, beans, and barley 


United Kingdom 


do 


269.50 


United States 


do 


78.10 




British North America . 
Barbados 


do 


41L78 




do 


80.18 




St. Lucia 


do 


7.44 




Dutch colonies 


do 


27.60 


Rice 


United Kingdom 

Leeward Islands 


Pounds 


8.2M.2B 




do 


' e.24 




Barbados 


do 


29.80 




Demerara 


do..... 


90.00 




Trinidad : 


do 


606.20 




Leeward Islands 


do 


216.60 


Salted and dried beef. . 


United States 


do 


1,867.18 




British North America . 
United Kingdom 


do 


232.56 


Butter 


do 


6,066.90 






United States 


do 


1,186.84 




British North America . 
Barbados 


do 


1,475.98 




do 


29.58 




Leeward Islands 


do 


36.16 




Dutch colonies 


do 


64.12 


Cheese 


United Kingdom 


do 


186.78 




15 per cent.. 
25 per cent.. 


United States 


do 


867.90 




British North America . 
Leeward Islands 


do 

do 


697.44 
5.54 


Fish: 

Dried 


United Kingdom 

United States 


Hundredweight 
do 


218.16 




2,4iai2 




British North America . 
Leeward Islands 


do 


24,194.60 




do 


1,308.24 




French colonies 


do 


391.00 


Pickled salmon . . . 


British North America . 
United States 


Barrels 


84.74 




do 


15.00 


Pickled mackerel . 


British North America . 
do 


do 


3ia78 


Pickled herring... 




. ...do 


6.468.64 




15 per cent. . 


United States 


do 


252.12 




Trinidad 


do 


40.00 




Leeward Islands 


do 


188.60 


Hams and bacon 


United Kingdom 

United States 


Pounds 


1,244.14 




do 


2^247.04 




British North America . 
United Kingdom 


do 


133.74 


Lard 


do 


39.12 




15 per cent.. 


United States 


do 


759.84 


Oleomargarine 


do 


do 


1.242.86 


Pork....T 


8 per cent . . 
25 per cent.. 

7i per cent. . 

do.... 


do 


do 


24.117.60 




British North America . 
Barbados 


do 


60.12 




do 


U8.40 


Sausages and tongues . 


United Kingdom 


do 


148.92 


British NorUi America . 
United States 


.do 


26.86 




do 


818.64 




Barbados 


.. do 


88.40 


Coffee 


United Kingdom 


do 


988.88 




United States 


do 


891.60 




Jamaica 


do 


488.00 




Leeward Islands 


. ...do 


71.46 


Cocoa 


United Kimrdom 


do 


607.62 






United States . 


do 


18.80 


Fruit and vegetables . . 


12 percent.. 


United Kingdom 




10.fi8 






United States 






829.28 




British North America . 






160.06 




Barbados 






24.88 




French colonies 






7.84 




Leeward Islands 






4.865.52 




Demerara 






62.10 




Trinidad 






817.92 




Dutch colonies 






18.90 
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Articles. 


Duty. 


Whence imported. 


Unit. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Ftitatoes 


33* per cent. 


United Kingdom 

United States 


Barrels 


140 
89* 
442 
8 
4,122* 
2,694* 
7,219 
3,681 
1,090 

153,320 

3,794 

377 

501 

121 

950 

25 

100 

5,956 

264 

580 

300 

5,728 

300 

10 

1,256 

460 

42 

168* 

12 


$268.80 




do 


328.80 




British North America . 
Windward Islands 


do 


1,26L98 
25.60 




do 


iTri^ft^ n^ifrinff. pft/r: . . 


United Kingdom 

United States 


Pounds 


299.74 




20 per cent.. 

7* per cent.. 
12* percent. 

25 per cent.. 

5 percent... 

20 per cent.. 

10 percent.. 

.do 


do 


221.84 


TtoUb and vegetables 
in tinfl and bottlefl. 


United Kini?dom . ... 


....do 


724 88 


United States 


do 


338.04 




Barbados 


do 


62.40 


Sogar: 

Muscovado. 




do 


1,512.26 
134.82 


All other 


do 


do 




United States 


do 


17 62 


Salt 


United Kingdom 

Barbados 


Barrels 


376.60 




do 


71.32 




Leeward Islands 


do 


509.70 




United States 


do 


26.86 




Trinidad 


.....do 


50.00 


Starches, arrowroot, 
etc 


United Kingdom 

Leeward Islands 


Pounds 


210. 74 


do 


9.88 




United States 


do 


28.48 




Barbados 


do 


12.38 


Tea 


United Kingdom 


do 


1,821.84 
108.00 




British North America . 
Barbados 


do 




do 


4.90 


Vermicelli and mac- 


United Kingdom 


do 


78.60 


aronL 


French colonies 


do 


40.88 




Barbados 


.. ..do 


5.60 


Vinegar 


United Kingdom 

Barbados 


Gallons 


92.56 




15 per cent.. 

20 per cent.. 
do 

15 per cent.. 
do 


do 


9 50 




United Kingdom 




9,007.98 


ries. 


United States 






2, 700. 14 




British North America . 






394.22 




Windward Islands 






86.66 




Barbados 






279.90 




Leeward Islands 






13.80 




Jamaica 






143.14 


Wines, liquors, etc.: 
Aerated waters .... 


United Kingdom 

Barbados 


Dozens 


89ft 
78? 
127* 

4 

9 

17, (M6 

270 

1,470* 

175 

63 

42 

24* 

21 

94 

320* 

4;09lS 

76 

766 

10 

50 

80 

1691 

10 

6 

i' 

21 
6 
111 

48* 

19* 

120 

42* 


125.92 




do 


350 40 




French colonies 


do 


53.06 


Cofdials and liq- 
ners. 


United Kingdom ....... 

French colonies 


Gallons 


107.14 


do 


2.44 




Barbados 


do 


6.92 


Bitters 


United Kingdom 

Trinidad 


Dozens 


74.96 




do 


97.74 




Barbados 


do 


151.68 


Malt in wood 


United Kingdom 

Barbados 


Gallons 


6,160.66 
89 12 




12* per cent. 

15 per cent.. 
do 


do 


Malt in bottles .... 


United Kingdom 

United States 


Dozens 


2,791.08 




do 


272.78 




Barbados 


do 


79.24 




Demerara 


do 


79 38 




Leeward Islands 


do 


68.92 




Germany 


Gallons 


38.24 


Gin, proof 


United l^ingdom 


. ...do 


112 98 


Brandy, proof 


do 


do 


1,822.00 
110.88 


Rum, proof 


10 per cent. . 

15 percent.. 

20 per cent.. 
do 


do 


do 


Demerara 


do 


497.18 




Leeward Islands 


do 


764 26 




Barbados 


do 


2.24 




Danish colonies 


do 


107 14 




French colonies 


do 


26.40 


Whisky, proof 


United Kingdom 


do. 


4,863.78 
75.20 


Leeward Islands 


do 


Other spirits, proof. 
Wine in wood 


United Kingdom 


do 


43 64 


do 


. do 


487 36 




do 


Madeira 


do 


5 76 




French colonies 


do 


86.48 




St. Lucia 


do 


39 16 


Wine in bottles.... 


United Kingdom 

Leeward Islands 


Dozens 


l,200.ft2 
83 26 




12* per cent. 
5 percent... 


do 




French colonies 


do 


8.74 




United States 


do 


18.52 




Barbados 


do 


10.76 




St. Lucia 


... .do 


7 10 




Demerara 


do 


31.94 


Opium 


United Kingdom 

Danish colonies 


Pounds 


38 00 




do 


64.76 




United States 


do 


16 88 


Tobacco: 

Cigars 


United Kingdom 


do 


35 76 






do 


60.02 




Jamaica' 


do 


297.02 




Danish colonies 


do 


46.88 
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ATtldea. 


Duty. 


Whence imported. 


Unit 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Tobacco— Gontinaed. 
Cigarettes 


5 percent... 

10 percent.. 
15 percent.. 

do 


United Kingdom 

United States 


Pounds 


749* 

888 

75 

80 

89,067 

1,486 

866 

10 


$1,070.22 




do 


8S7.I6 




Barbados 


do 


110.24 




Malta 


do 


81.50 


Leaf 


United States 


do 


8,588.48 


MAT)YlA^tiirt>d - , , , - 


United Kingdom 


do 


1,068.32 




United States 


do 


888.56 




Barbados 


do 


6.90 


Raw materia^ - 


United Kingdom 




7,277.76 




88 percent.. 

56 per cent.. 
26 percent.. 


United States 






682.22 




Barbados 






9.21 




British North America. . 






5.94 


Coal 


United Kingdom 

United States 


Tons 


416 

141 

1.S6 

140,000 
1,274,443 
156,688 
59,166 
188,460 
211,644 


4,176.82 




do 


122.04 




St. Lucia 


do 


1,756.52 


Wood and lumber: 
Pitnh pine 


British North America. . 
United States 


Feet 


8,737.60 




do 


83,426.02 




Barbados 


do 


4,886.10 


White and spruce 
pine. 


do 


.do 


1,489. GO 


5 percent... 
15 per cent.. 

do 

do 

20 per cent-. 
25 per cent.. 

10 per cent.. 

25 per cent.. 
do 

do 


United States 


do 


3,687.20 


British North America . 


.do 


3.183.22 


Fiiewoodand wood 






13.36 


for charcoal. 
Textiles and clothing: 
Cottons, woolens. 


United Kingdom 






8.111.78 


linens, andmade 
material. 








3,163.92 


British North America. . 






17.06 




Barbados 






212.68 




Germany 






190.90 




Leeward Islands 






130.84 


Haberdashery and 
millinery, made 
clothing, hats, 
gloves, etc. 


United Kingdom 






87.466.86 


United States 






747.06 


British North America . 
Windward Islands 






125.70 






19. S2 


Danish colonies 






25.62 




Trinidad 






18.86 




Barbados 






456.02 




Bermuda 






83.00 




French colonies 






7.36 




Germany 







231.80 




Leeward Islands 






180.14 


Clothing and cloth 
articles. 


United Kingdom 






1.029.24 


United States 






14.26 


Firearms, etc 


United Kingdom 






83.86 




Leeward Islands 






57.60 


Hardware 


United Kingdom 






26.609.80 




United States 






9; 3^ 28 




Barbados 






2.123.68 




Trinidad 






^ ffl.24 




Windward Islands 






3L60 




British North America . 






4L24 




Leeward Islands 






880.60 




Bermuda 






44.16 


Jewelry 


United Kingdom 






1.710.92 




United States 






^ 8.42 




Trinidad 






32.06 




Leeward Islands 






28.82 


Machinery: 

For mannj^t"^ 


United Kingdom 






2,55L88 


of sugar. 
All other, includ- 


Barbados 






66.12 


ing printing 
presses, etc. 
Ammunitions, explo- 
sives, and gunpow- 
der. 
Cartridges, caps, and 
fireworks. 


do 






84.74 


do 

15 per cent.. 

do 


United Kingdom 






28.84 


Leeward Islands 






9.22 




Trinidad 






2a 56 


Books and printed 
matter, including 
maps, pictures, etc. 


United Kingdom 






8,045.84 


United States 






^129.82 


Barbados 






110.86 


British North America . 






19.00 


Boots and shoes ....... 


United Kingdom 






7,924.28 




25 per cent.. 
50 per cent.. 


United States 






2,87L66 




Barbados 






12.14 




British North America . 






eZL14 




Bermuda 






ia66 


Bricks and tiles 


United Kingdom 

Leeward Islands 


Number 

do 


10.000 

5,000 

4384 

1.261 

100 

6 

60 


28S.O0 
1M.00 


Cement 


United Kingdom 

Barbados 


Barrels .. 


1.436.00 




do. ....... 


4^6ia08 




United States 


do 


^240.00 




St. Lucia 


do 


18.00 




Trinidad 


do 


180.00 
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Ardde. 



Duty. 



Whence imported. 



Unit. 



Qoantity. 



Value. 



CRrriages 

Cub and carts. 



25 per cent. 
...do 



Drags, chemicals, and 
soiKical appliances, 
incTudln^r spirits of 
wine, etc 



BEffthen and glass 
ware. 



Rincy goods, toys, 
games, etc. 



12^ per cent. 



30 per cent.. 



15 per cent.. 



Furniture 


10 per cent. . 


Gutta-percha and in- 
dia-rubber goods. 
Hay and forage 


15 per cent.. 
20 per cent.. 


Leather and saddlery . 


15 percent.. 


Lime 


do 


Manures, bones, horns, 
etc. 


do 




do 


Musical instruments . . 


do 


Oil meal and oil cakes. 


20 per cent.. 


Packages 


15 per cent.. 



Paint , 

Perfumery , 



.do. 
.do. 



Bope, cordage, and na- 
val stores. 

Pitch, tar.yamish, and 
tarpentine. 



20 per cent. 
15 per cent. 



United States 

Barbados 

Leeward Islands 

United Kingdom 

Windward Islands 

Barbados 

United States 

United Kingdom 

United States 

Barbados 

liceward Islands 

BriCtsh North America. 

Danish colonies 

United Kingdom 

United States 

French colonic 

Leeward Islands 

Danish colonies 

Barbados 

Germany 

United Kingdom 

United States 

Leeward Islands 

Barbados 

Bermuda 

Danish colonies 

Trinidad 

Demerara 

United Kingdom 

United States 

Barbados 

Leeward Islands 

Madei ra 

United Kingdom 

United States 

United Kingdom 

British North America . 

United States 

Barbados 

United Kingdom 

Barbados 

Leeward Islands 

United States 

Windward Islands 

United Kingdom 

Trinidad 

Barbados 

United Kingdom 

Barbados 

British North America. . 

United Kingdom 

United States 

Barbados 

United Kingdom 

British North America. . 

United States 

German V 

Leeward Islands 

united States 

Barbados 

Leeward Islands 

United Kingdom 

United States 

Demerara 

French colonies 

Barbados 

Leeward Islands 

Trinidad 

Danish colonies 

British North America. . 

Windward Islands 

United Kingdom 

United States: 

British North America. . 

United Kingdom 

United States 

Danish colonies 

Qermanv 

Leeward Islands 

United Kingdom 

British North America. . 

United States 

United Kingdom 

United States .•... 

British North America. . 



Gross.. 

do. 

do. 



781 

1,690 

400 



Pounds . 
....do.. 
....do.. 



482,810 
12,500 
7,250 



•99.88 

92.00 

150.00 

66.88 

97.80 

100.00 

278.18 

4,839.80 

1,671.02 

87.48 

69.56 

182.12 

19.06 

2,422.46 

845.02 

79.28 

12.48 

5.82 

76.84 

74.36 

2,682.02 

932.00 

19.74 

85.92 

7.08 

7.82 

6.74 

125.84 

512.60 

500.64 

51.18 

1,007.42 

38.00 

47.12 

7.26 

11.24 

59.54 

667.60 

56.90 

8,876.22 

39.40 

41.66 

418.66 

27.60 

1,338.60 

236.90 

28.26 

4,605.58 

4,173.56 

170. 10 

387.22 

954.90 

209.76 

517.26 

17.24 

241.60 

12.04 

16.44 

9,426.16 

228.00 

143.94 

11,447.88 

428.90 

11.04 

260.82 

197.34 

106.82 

96.60 

16.78 

46.44 

7.64 

1,107.12 

427.34 

78.92 

1,344.88 

594.78 

55.74 

8.68 

6.20 

2,896.46 

711.68 

742. M 

15.3.84 

379.90 

66,10 
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Article. 


Duty. 


Whence imported. 


Unit 


Quantity. 


Value, 


Ships, boats, and ma- 
terial 


20 per cent. - 
16 per cent. . 

10 per cent.. 

6j)ercent... 
16 percent.. 
20 percent.. 

12i percent. 
16 percent.. 

do 


Leeward Islands 






$17.28 


United States 




811.02 




Bermuda 






123.00 




British North America. . 






66.24 


Stationery and paper. . 


United Kingdom 






2,734.10 


British North America. . 






128.86 




United States 






1,486.62 
38.18 




Danish colonies 








Barbados 






72.24 




Germany 






108.10 




Leeward Islands 






26.48 


Straw and bamboo 


United Kingdom 




11.24 


work. 
Tallow 


United States 

United Kingdom 

United States 

Barbados. 

United Kingdom 

United States 

United Kingdom 


Pounds 


2,080 

1,930 

5,126i 

60 

191 

86 

58* 

35 

18 

10 

61 

8,066 

483 

9 

42 

67,922 

8,400 

69,466 

284 

70 

430 


254.04 


Candles 


. ...do 


260 44 


Kerosene, in cases 


Cases 


6,743.96 
242.62 




do 


Oils: 

Castor and cod- 


Gallons 


852.76 


liver. 


do 


48.26 


Olive 


do 


116.92 




United States 


do 


81.22 




French colonies 


do 


19 78 




Barbados 


do 


12.04 




Leeward Ldands . . . . 


do 


14.70 


All other 


United Kingdom 


do 


208.04 




12i percent. 

20 per cent.. 
30 percent.. 

25 percent.. 
50 per cent.. 

40 per cent.. 

16 percent.. 
15 per cent.. 


United States 


do 


286.44 




Leeward Islands 


do 


18.24 




British North America. 

United Kingdom 

United States 


do 


32.52 


SoaD 


Pounds 


2,905.66 




do 


205.82 




British North America. 
Barbados 


do 


2,977.24 
n.74 




do 




French colonies 


do 


6.74 




Germany 


do 


22.60 


KqtatA fftorefl — tallow, 


United Kingdom 




1, 926. 74 


grease, turpentine, 
etc. 


United States 






678.66 


British North America. 






11.82 


Tombstones, rails, and 
church ornaments. 


United Kingdom 






484.06 


British North America . 
United States 






71.60 








12.08 


Wood, and manufac- 
tures of: 
Shingles, cedar 
and Dine. 


...do 


Number 

do 

do 


1,016,600 

480,260 

529,260 

592,650 

87,850 

61,800 

12,000 

109,712 

6,400 

2,960 

1,834 

3,872 


2,505.80 
1,876.08 
2,39L74 
2,781.06 


British North America . 
Barbados 


Shingles, cypress 
and wallaba. 


United States 


do 


Barbados 


do 


280.02 




British North America . 
Leeward Islands 


do 


398.60 




....do 


61.80 


Hoops 


United Kingdom 


do 


2,028.94 
129.14 




Barbados 


....do 




Leeward Islands 


do 


96.94 


Shocks 


British North America . 
United States 


Bundles 

do 


2,210.26 




4,424.46 
89.22 


Other wooden manu- 


United Kingdom. 




factures. 


United States 


1 


142.82 




British North America . 
Barbados 




269.20 








81L70 


Coin and bullion 


I^eeward Islands 






40,138.80 
483.60 




15 per cent.. 
do 


Barbados 






Electrical apparatus. . . 


United Kingdom 






21.84 


United States 






68.88 




Barbados 






6.86 


Plants, seeds, etc 


United Ki ngdom 


1 


143.64 




do . ... 


United States 






109.30 




Leeward Islands 






7.04 




Windward Islands 






14.14 




Jamaica 






57.96 


Skins and hides 


Leeward Islands . ... 






319.40 















STEAMSHIP COMMUNICATION. 

The Quebec Steamship Company has been the only line running 
between the island and the United States. Their sailings, while quite 
frequent, have been irregular and uncertain, sometimes a week ap^rt, 
and sometimes nearly a month between steamers, while the freight 
rates have been very high, even 50 per cent higher than from New 
York to the Barbados. 
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The Italian Boyal Mail Steamship Company has now put on a line 
of steamers from New York to Antigua and other islands of the West 
Indies, and have reduced the freight rates from 55 cents per barrel to 
35 cents, and it is believed that rates will go still lower. The Quebec 
Company promise more regular sailings, and that all their steamers 
shall touch at Antigua, both going and coming, and in fact, the service 
has been very much improve since about the 1st of June. 

THE SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

The island has not been very prosperous, on account of the low prices 
of sugar, and the fact that they are using very old machinery on the 
estates. Two large central factories are now being erected, with 
improved machinery, and it is hoped this will lead to the erection of 
new factories all over the island. 

The machinery all comes from Great Britain, and I am not advised 
whether our manufacturers are able to compete for this trade or not. 
Besides the advantage to the island in the new machinery, the action 
of the recent sugar convention in abolishing bounties ought to prove 
advantageous to the cane-sugar islands. 

W. R. EsTES, Consvl. 

Antigua, British West Indies, October 10^ 1903. 



BAHAMAS. 

(FroM UBltod States Cmsal HcLsIh, Nmmm, Biduuiai.) 
CONDITIONS IN THE ISLANDS. 

As a winter resort, with its lovely climate, its frequent steamers^ and 
its proximity to the United States, and its Flagler's hotels, the winter 
of 1902 proved a most successful one for Nassau, the number of Ameri- 
cans ana others registering at hotels for longer or shorter periods 
footing up over 3,0(X) persons. Nassau from this date will with reason 
profit much from her resort visitors. 

Times are a little hard in Nassau in a general business way. The 
imports have not been quite aa lar^ of late, and some anxiety is felt 
as to the likelihood of financial dehcits in the colonial revenue. It is 
hoped that nothing serious may be evolved and that the situation may 
be successfully tiaed over, considerable economy being about to lie 
practiced in the appropriations of the legislature. 

TRADE RETUBNS. 

The atten^t on the part of the local authorities to alter the period 
embraced within their fiscal year has been abandoned and they have 
gone back to the calendar year. Hence the tables of imports, exports, 
trade with the United States, and navigation herewith submitted are 
for the year ending December 31, 1902. While this change will pre- 
vent any possible comparison of figures, it is nevertheless quite safe 
to say that during 1902 the trade of the colony has been tolerably well 
mabtained, and especially with the United States. 
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COMliEROIAL RELATIONS — ANNUAL BEP0BT8. 



The total value of the exports from the colony during 1902 wa« 
$1,010,175, while the imports reached a total of $1,489,626.91. Of 
tlus trade the United States handled fully three-fourths, having taken 
of the exports of the Bahamas $731,349.70 and furnished $1,105,842.74 
of the imports. The leading items of exports to the United States 
were about as follows: Bark, $9,000; grape fruit, $11,000; oranges, 
$7,000; pineapples, $180,000; preserved fruit, $46,000; sisal hemp, 
$182,000; sponges, $245,000; turtle-shell, $10,000; dye and cabinet 
wood, $6,000. 

The imports from the United States during the same period were 
ma^e up largely of beer, $4,000; butter, $82,000; cattle, $11,000; cof- 
fee, $10,000; corn meal and hominy, $60,000; cotton, linen, woolen, 
and silk goods, $112,000; earthernware, glassware, etc., $160,000; salted 
meats, $70,000; flour, $195,000; ice, $13,000; lard, $25,000; lumber, 
$67,000; oats and bran, $16,000; oils, $25,000; preserved fruits, meats, 
etc., $57,000; tinware, hardware, etc., $37,000; tobacco, $25,000. 

DETAILS OP FOREIGN TRADE. 

IMPOKTB, BY ARTICLES AND COUNTRIES. 

The following statement shows the imports into the Bahamas dur- 
ing the calendar year, 1902: 



Articles. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



From whence imported. 



Ale and porter: 

In bottles dozen pints. 

In wood niilons. 

Apples Darrels. 

Beans and pease busheLs. 

Biscuit and bread: 

Fancy ^ 

Common barrels. 

Brandy gallons. 

Boats, by steam number. 

Butter pounds. 

Candles: 

Sperm do... 

Tallow do... 

Cheese do... 

Cattle number. 

Coal tons.. 

Coffee pounds. 

Copper and yellow metal do... 

Cigars number. 

Cordials 

Com bushels. 

Com meal and hominy barrels. 

Fish, dried and salted pounds. 

Flour, wheat and rye harrels. 

Gin gallons. 

Hay pounds. 

Ice touB. 

Lard pounds. 

Lumber feet. 

Meats: 

Fresh, and game pounds. 

Salted and cured do... 

Molasses and sirup gallons. 

Machinery 

Manures barrels. 

Musical instruments 

Nails, of iron pounds. 

Oats and bran bushels. 

Oil: 

Kerosene gallons. 

Linseed, etc do... 

Colsa, etc do. . . 

Potatoes and onions barrels. 

Printedmatter 

Rope and canvas 

Rioe pounds. 



4,881 

3,264 

276 

1,162 



2 
185,616 

8,879 

4,992 

41,901 

112 

8,063 

187.896 

22,381 

44,776 



10,611 

14.904 

60,965 

48.411 

13,790 

442,180 

2,673 

296,488 

2,666.045 

166,479 

702,318 

1,984 



1,675 



109,284 
19,420 

125,072 
7,888 
9,921 
2,628 



2,410,728 



$7,601.22 
1,680.82 
1.006.00 
2,16L00 

6,472.80 
1,761.72 
1,818.80 
8,496.96 
82,260.01 

99L10 

600.26 

6,287.20 

11.158.40 

80,561.90 

10,277.75 

2,884.68 

1,628.90 

2,836.80 

9,026.45 

61,210.50 

2,880.10 

194,844.75 

10,063.10 

6,698.16 

18,046.10 

26,168.91 

67.167.10 

22,254.40 

71.232.50 
661.50 

10,090.20 
9.887.60 
6,172.20 
8,624.10 

16,978.20 

17,067.15 
6,828.60 
1,868.50 
6,976.10 
4,689.10 
22,836.10 
47,864.25 



Great Britain and United States. 
Great Britain. 
United States. '^ 
IK). 

Do. * 

Do. 
United States and Great Britain. 

Do. 
United States. 

United States and Great Britain. 
United States, 

Do. 

Do. 
United States and Great Britain. 
United States and West Indies. 
United States and Great Britain. 
United States and West Indies. 
United States and Great Britain. 
United States. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Holland and Great Britain. 
United States. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
United States and West Indies. 
United States and Great Britain. 
United States. 

United States and Great Britain. 
United States. 

Do. 

Do. 
United States and Great Britain. 

Do. 
United States. 

United States and Great Britain. 
United States. ^ , 

United Stoteaand Gnat Britain. 
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Artidee. 



Kom gallons.. 

Salt bushels.. 

floap pounds.. 

Specie .V. 

Sugar 

Refined pounds.. 

Unrefined do 

Shiinries number.. 

Torue shell pounds.. 

Tea do.... 

TombstoneB 

TotMcco. manufactured 

TDipentine gallons.. 

Whfiky :..do.... 

Wines do.... 

Uneoumerated: 

Cotton, woolen, linen, and silk goods 

Earthenware, glassware, etc 

Tinware, hardware, etc 

Proeerved fruit, fish, etc 

tandrifii 



Total. 



Quantity. 



28.573 

6,2M 

276. 41« 



462,816 

1, 169. MS 

684.750 

802 

11,788 



146, 7U 

804 

808 

2,728 



Value. 



$18,968.10 

112.10 

8,997.70 

89,885.56 

14,989.10 

81,126.60 

4,186.26 

1,201.80 

4.107.10 

1,782.20 

26,954.20 

504.10 

8.486.26 

5,418.10 

216,671.67 
196,568.60 

49,369.85 
. 74,683.50 

26,518,65 



1,489,626.91 



From whence imported. 



West Indies. 
United States. 

United States and Great Britain. 
Do. 

Do. 
United States and West Indies. 
United States. 

Do. 
United States and Great Britain. 
United States. 

United States and West Indies. 
United States. 
United States and Great Britain. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Various. 



SXPOBTB, BY ABTICLBS AND CX>UNTRIBB. 



The statement following shows the exports of the Bahamas during 
the calendar year 1902: 



Description. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



Whither exported. 



Bttk 

OoOee 

Coiios 

Vmts and Tegetables: 
jfrolt 



.pounds. 
....bags. 



Grape i 

Oranges 

Pineai^les 

Pineapples, preserved. 

Bundnes 

Hides 

Hemp.iiaal 

Kaehinerr 

Metal, yellow 

8ah...: 

Shells: 

Comnum 

Turtle 



.number. 

do... 

....doien. 



177,967 
293 
120 

728.100 

1,584.068 

541,482 

46,670 



.number. 
..pounds. 



2,881 
2,845,811 



..pounds, 
.bushels. 



79,427 
94,001 



_. building . 
Sundries.. .r^. 

Inrtles,llYe 

Woods 



..pounds. 

do... 

.number. 



80,798 

1,629,470 

8.959 



.number. 



15,816 



ToUl. 



tlO,044.10 
2,701.10 
1,225.25 

10,490.20 

6,991.10 

179,860.20 

45,962.10 

786.66 

870.60 

182,406.26 

2,021.41 

5,086.60 

7,000.00 

15.000.00 
48,847.20 
474,697.50 
2,740.10 
12,091.24 
1.078.25 
5,840.25 



1,010,175.00 



United States and Great Britain. 
United States. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
United States and Great Britain. 
United States. 

United States and Great Britain. 
United States. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
United States and Great Britain. 
United States and Europe. 
United States. 
All countries. 
United States. 
United States and Great Britain. 



TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 



The following table presents the returns of the trade of the United 
States with the Bahamas during the calendar year 1902: 



Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Ale and porter 

Apples 


IMPORTS. 


dozen quarts.. 

barrels. . 


1,979 

278 

1,144 

685 


13.828 

Too6 


Beans and neaae 




>>nph<*lg.. 


2,161 


j^^ana pease. 

Cnmmon t... 




--- hA.rrelH.. 


1.761 


t!S^:::::::. :::::::::::::::. :::...: 


5.472 


Batter.^.......... 




pounds.. 


185.616 
5.889 


82,560 


Candles 




do.-. 


^667 
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Articles. 



Quantity. V&lne. 



DfFOBTS— continued. 



Cattle 

Gheeee 

Coffee 

Copper and yellow metal . 

Com 

Com meal and hominy . . . 

Coal 

Fish, dried and salted 

Flour, wheat and rye 

Hay 

Ice., 



Lard 

Lumber , 

Meats: 

Fresh, and game . 

Salted and cured . 

Machinery 

Manures 

Musical instraments . . 

Nails, of iron 

Oats and bran 

OU: 

Kerosene 

Linseed 

Colza, etc 

Pitch and tar 

Potatoes and onions. . 

Rope and canvas 

Rice. 



.number. 
..pounds. 

do... 

do... 

..bushels. 
..barrels. 

tons. 

..pounds. 
. . harrels. 
..pounds. 

tons. 

..pounds. 
feet. 



.pounds, 
.r.do... 



.barrels. 



. .pounds, 
.bushels. 

. .gallons. 

do... 

.....do... 
..barrels. 
do... 



Soap 

Specie s 

Sugar: 

Refined.... 

Unrefined . 

Shingles 

Tea. 



.pounds. 
....do... 



Turpentine 

Tombstones 

Tobacco, manufactured 

Whisky 

Wines 

Unenumerated: 

Cotton, woolen, linen, and silk goods. 

Earthenware, glassware, etc 

Tinware, hardware, etc 

Preserved fmits, meats, fish, etc 

All other articles 



..pounds. 

do... 

.number. 
..pounds. 
..gallons. 



.pounds, 
.gallons. 
do... 



Total. 



Bark 

Coffee 

Copper and yellow metal . 
Fmits: 

Qrapefmit 

Oranges 

Pineapples 

Pineapples, preserved . 

Another 

Hides 

Hemp, sisal 

Salt 

Shells: 

Common 

Turtle backs 

Sponges 

Stones, building 

Woods 

Sundries 



. .pounds. 

..pounds. 

.number. 

do... 

....dozen. 
cases. 



.number. 
. .pounds. 
..bushels. 



..pounds. 
..r.do... 
.number. 



Total. 



109 

41,901 

187,896 

22,831 

10,611 

14,904 

3,053 

50,965 

48,411 

4^,130 

2,673 

295,438 

2,565,045 

155,479 
708,313 



1,576 



109,284 
19,420 

125,072 

7,888 

9,921 

177 

2,628 



200,728 
259,706 



367,210 

60,086 

684,760 

2,738 

804 



146,711 

271 

1,256 



159,921 

'"" '79,'427 

728,100 

1,584,038 

521,482 

46.670 



2,831 

2,336,497 

94,001 



3,886 

153,382 

8,960 



$11,158 
6,287 
10,277 
2,384 
9.026 
61,210 
9,026 
2,880 
194,844 
6,608 
18,046 
25.16S 
67,167 

22,254 
71,282 



8,172 
8,624 
15,973 

17,067 
8,328 
1,06S 
656 
6,975 

22,386 
4,354 
8,597 

1^886 

18,189 
1,818 
4,186 
707 
604 
1,732 
26,964 
1,460 
2,650 

112,889 
162,516 
36,079 
64,472 
11.798 



1,106,848 



8,978 
2,701 
5,036 

10,490 

6,991 

179,860 

45,962 

786 

870 

182,406 

7,000 

12,000 
9,500 
244,974 
2,740 
6,242 
4,824 



731,349 
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SPONGE FISHERIES. 

The principal industry is that of gjatherine and shipping sponges, 
which maintained its leading place during me year. However, the 
Quantity taken by the United States proved to be considerably smaller 
tnan usual, the amount footing up onlv about $260,000, the total exports 
being $475,000. The total was smaller than the average, and our por- 
tion fell oflf $100,000 in value from 1901. For some inexplicable rea- 
son there was a certain decrease that continued throughout the year. 
At the very close the quantity going to the United ^tes improved, 
bat the beginning came too late to help out to much of an extent. 

FRUIT CROP. 

The fruit crop was well maintained both as regards quantity and 
quality, the pineapple crop reaching a declared value of $180,000, 
which surpassed that of 1901 bv at least $35,000. More fruit was pre- 
served than ordinarily, a considerable increase being noted in the quan- 
tity of cases put up, and the ease and readiness with which it was put ^ 
upon the market. Small (][uantities of guavas were also preserved, 
which found a prompt sale m the United States. The grape fruit is 
making its wa^ to the front with much rapidity. It is being grown 
in larger quantities, meets with a ready sale, and is rapidly booming 
a favorite. 

BAHAMA HEMP OR SISAL. 

The increase in the shipment of the sisal hemp is very decided, prov- 
ing that Sir Ambrose Shea, who introduced the industiy , quite under- 
stood the business, and that despite some setbacks, such as all new 
enterprises are liable to meet with, it is an undertaking of marked 
merit, and is bound to succeed. The amount shipped to the United 
States during 1902 reached a valuation of $182,000, which was double 
the Quantity in value that 1901 took away, and the proceeds were 
largely distributed among many small producers. We look to see the 
industry become one of much importance to this colony. 

REVIEW OF NAVIGATION RETURNS. 

American shipping finds much to do in the Bahamas. The returns 
show that during 1902 no less than 89 steamships flying the Stars and 
Stripes, and having a tonnage of over 160,000 tons, called at the colonial 
ports, and that during the same period 76 sailing vessels, with 12,000 
tonnage, entered the harbors. The ports have also regular mail and 
passenger steam service with the United States under contract and 
otherwise. The steamships from New York nmnber three or four 
per month, with some forty during the winter months from Florida 
ports. Forty or fifty American schooners come this way every summer 
to carry fruits to market. The mail service is divided between New 
York, with its three mails per month, and Miami, Fla., with its semi- 
weekly ones during December, January, February, March, and April, 
There is also a cable here. 
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The following statement shows the navigation at the ports of the 
Bahamas for the year ended December 81, 1902: 







Entered. 


Cleared. 


Flag. 


Steamers. 


Sailing 
vessels. 


Steamers. 


Sailing 
vessels. 




No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


Na 


Tons. 


British 


British Weat Indies 


2 
68 
1 
1 
2 
10 
4 
2 


2,480 
82,786 
1,241 
1,662 
12,406 
44,410 
4,623 
8.728 


87 
99 


1,266 
8,709 






46 

90 

1 

8 


1.109 




United States 


64 
11 


87,020 
1,241 
1,661 
12,406 
40,660 
4,062 
6,671 


"•S? 




Mexico 




Cuba 


7 


288 


262 




Central America 






South America 












Haiti 


17 


214 


10 


182 




British Honduras 






Dominican Republic 






1 

1 
72 

1 


12 




Honduras .' 














86 


Amflrlciin . 


United States 


66 


89,449 


74 


10.038 


M 


92,174 


10.874 




Central America 




168 




Cuba 


88 


70,880 


1 


127 ! S 


64,886 






British West Indies 


2 


26 




South America 






1 


966 










Mexico 


1 


1,911 


8 
1 


?:?3 






Swediah 


United States 












Cuba 


1 
1 


1,149 
1,149 












Haiti 






1 


1,149 






Haitian 


do 


80 


694 


26 
6 
2 

1 


496 




British West Indies 










106 


Dominican 


Haiti 






2 

1 


si 

821 






81 


RiuMfan 


United States 










821 


Cuban 


Haiti 






22 


29,807 






Cuba 






1 


27 


1 


27 




United States 


24 

24 

29 

6 

2 

11 

11 

7 

16 


82,183 
82,242 
62,800 
9.800 
4,384 
11,819 
6,210 
7.097 
16.196 


26 


84,619 






British West Indies 










O^nnan 


United States 






7 
10 
20 

1 
28 

2 
19 


11,967 
26,600 
89,480 
671 
19.064 
1,402 
19.724 








British West Indies 












Haiti 










Norwegian 


Cuba 










United States 












British West Indies 












Haiti 






















Total 


296 


499,614 


270 


22,621 


297 


600,896 


267 


22,166 









Thos. J. MoLaik, Gcmmd. 
Nassau, Nbw Provedencb, Ma/t/ 9, 1903. 



BAItBAIK>S. 



(FroM United states CoMil MaealUster, BtflNilOi, Britlak Waal bdtea.) 
DISTKE8SFUL CONDITIONS OP 1902. 

The vear 1902 was probably the most disastrous in the history of 
Barbados. Very rarefy has the island suffered from hurricanes or pes- 
tilence, and the damages on such occasions, except the loss of lives, 
have always been speedily repaired. The year opened with gloomy 
apprehensions. The graaual aecline of the sugar industry had resulted 
in 1901 in an actual loss to the planters of $2.37 upon eacn ton of sugar 
and 100 gallons of molasses (its by-product), and loans to cultivate 
the crop for 1902 could not be had by many planters. The prices of 
sugar and molasses were still falling, and many sugar estates were on 
the verge of practical abandonment. 

Smal^x broke out in February, but was soon suppressed. Although 
there were but seventeen cases during the outbreak, the colony was 
subjected to the strictest quarantine restrictions by the neighboring 
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colonies. Scarcely had these restrictions been removed when, in July, 
the disease broke out amin and spread rapidly, continuing during the 
year. On account of the strictness of quarantine, persons wishing to 
visit neighboring ports were obliged to go to New York or South- 
hampton in order ta reach them, and the landing of cargoes — even such 
articles as lime or sulphuric acid — was prohibited if handled by Barba- 
dos laborers. This condition continued throughout the year. Its effect 
on trade maj be easily comprehended. Apjpeals for a modification of 
the quarantine restrictions, based on scientific investigations and mod- 
ern trade requirements, were ignored. The steamers of the Royal 
Mail Steam I^acket Company, which for many years had made Barba 
dos the port of meeting for the transfer of passengers and f reiglit, 
changed their headquai^rs to Trinidad, thus depriving many of the 
boatmen and stevedores of the means of livelihood. 

VACCINATION AND QUARANTINE REGULATIONS. 

A few persons, eminent in business and social life, opposed vaccina- 
tion as useless, painful, and likely to introduce the germs of some other 
disease; and some pei*sons held that to vaccinate a person or isolate 
him against his will, in the event of taking the disease, was a violation 
of personal rights and the " liberty of the subject." These ideas were 
quickly adopted by many ignorant persons, and there was a gi*eat deal 
of discussion over the matter. 

Barbados had always imposed a rigorous quarantine, but the people, 
in their distress, were beginning to learn some useful lessons on that 
subject. The governor. Sir Frederic M. Hodgson, with great energy 
and courage, and with the assistance of a few resolute and intiellijgent 
associates, prevailed upon the legislature and boards of health to 
modify their own laws and quarantine regulations, and to provide for 
the vaccination of the people and the isolation of all who could not be 
properly isolated at their homes. Eventually a law was passed, giving 
the health officers authority to declare an area infected wlien a case 
should occur. About three-fourths of the entire population were vac- 
cinated, and the disease began to decline. 

The governor also appointed a commission to revise the quarantine 
reflations of the colony, and asked the secretary of state for the col- 
onies to make provisions for a conference of representatives from all 
the British colonies to determine upon some uniform system of quar- 
antine which, while providing proper protection, would be in accord- 
ance with the reasonable requirements of commerce. The number of 
cases of smallpox during the year was 1,415. The number of deaths 
was 114. 

FINANCIAL DEPRESSION. 

The acute financial depression was another issue which appealed 
strongly to the governor. The prevailing low prices of sugar and 
molasses at the beginning of the year, and the probability that the 

E rices would fall still lower, caused great alarm. It was certain that 
eavy losses would fall on the planters, the prices being less than the 
cost of production. The merchants would no longer loan money to 
cultivate the crops. An appeal for help was made to the secretary of 
state for the colonies, the governor placing the facts before the min- 
ister. Similar conditions, aiffering in degree and circumstances, pre- 
vailed in the other colonies, and Mr. Chamberlain promised the sum 
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of £260,000 ($1,216,626); the sum of £80,000 ($389,320) being the 
amount allotted to Barbados. This served as a basis on which loans 
could be advanced for the cultivation of the crops for 1908. 

Those conditions continued during the year, aggravated by the 
second outbreak of smallpox, and the distress an^ suffering caused, 
not only by the disease, but especially by the quarantine imposed upon 
the colony. The expense attending the' care of smallpox patients, the 
purchase of vaccine lymph and disinfectants, and the services of phv- 
sicians and others, together with the reduction of revenue from tfce 
falling off of imports and colonial trade, exhausted the money in the 
treasury, and the government found it necessary to enact a law in- 
creasing the customs duties 20 per cent. This, of course, increased the 
price of evervthing imported, and made matters much harder for the 
people already suffering from want of employment and very small 
compensation. 

The awful volcanic eruptions at St. Vincent and Martinique, and 
consequent loss of life and projjerty, and the volcanic dust storms, 
which, on three different occasions, came upon the island, added 
greatly to the depression and alarm of the people. 

The fiscal year of the colony has been enanged from December 31 
to March 81, and no official figures can be given of the revenue and 
expenditures for the calendar year 1902. 

DETAILS OF THE FOKEIGN TRADE. 

The valueof the importations into Barbados in 1902 was $4,188,859.20. 
Of this, 48 per cent came from the United Kingdom, 82 per cent from 
the United States, 9 per cent from British North America, and 16 per 
cent from the East Indies and British Guiana and other British colo- 
nies in the West Indies. There was a decrease in the value of imports 
in 1902, as compared with 1901, of $716,204.80. 

The value of the exports in 1902 was $2,848,831.46. There was a 
decrease in the total value of the exports, as compared with 1901, of 
$1^17,010.82. 

The tables following show in detail the returns of the imports and 
exports of the colony oy articles and countries during 1902, with com- 
parative figures for 1901 where the same could be procured. 

IMPORTB, BY ABTICLBB. 

The following statement presents the official returns of the imports 
by articles during the years 1901 and 1902: 



Articles. 



1901. 



1902. 



Articles. 



1901. 1902. 



Animals 

Bran and pollard 

Bread ana crackers 

Butter and oleomargarine. . . . 
Coal 

Com a.nd"gnisx, inciading 
oats 

Commeal 

Cotton, linen, sUk, and 
woolen goods 

Drugs and chemicals 

Fish, salted 

Flour, wheat and rye 

Hardware, including metal, 
new 



189,016 
82,976 
120,643 
124,492 
124,281 
42,446 

218,265 
122,184 



44,068 
248,266 
296,160 

176,948 



966,240 
27,956 
97,070 
92.006 

180,288 
41,347 

145,987 
79,992 

687,843 
60,030 
238,824 
287,019 

146,428 



Leather, and manufactures, 
including boots and shoes.. 

Liquors , 

Machinery 

Manures and fertilicerB 

Meat, salted and cured , 

Oils, except whale and petro- 
leum , 

Oil-meal and oil-cake 

Rice 

Soap 

Lumber , 

Staves 

All other goods , 

Total 



991,430 
126,689 
88,082 
886,481 
168,076 

74,798 
74,102 
218,072 
84.297 
122.496 
166,796 
806,204 



976,684 
103,008 
30,844 
268, U3 
161, 1» 

66,246 
44.4S7 
321,437 
89.419 
147,134 
122,424 
797,928 



4,904,064 4,188.8» 
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IMPORTB, BY* CX)UNTRIE8. 



The following is a comparative statement for the years 1901 and 
I, showing the countries of origin of imports, with the valuations: 



Countries. 



United Kingdom 

United SUtei 

British North America 
British Wert Indies... 

East Indies 

British Guiana 

Foreign West Indies .. 



1901. 



1902. 



12,220,998 
1,800,379 
386,063 
152,673 
61,214 
112,622 
68,160 



$1,880,945 
1,861,640 
889,697 
228,076 
76,810 
127,584 
46,449 



Countries. 



Chile 

Uruguay 

Argentina 

Allother countries 

Total 




The importations from the United Kingdom were principally gro- 
ceries, malt, wines, spirits, cheese, butter, hams, bacon, salt, confec- 
tionery, and other articles of food; linens and cottons, cutlery, hard- 
ware, silver and plated ware, leather, drugs and chemicals, etc. 

IMPORTS FROM CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 

The following is a comparative statement of the imports from British 
North America and the United States during the year 1902: 



Articles. 



Bacon and bams pounds.. 

Beef and pork, salted do 

Bnin and pollard do 

Bread and crackers do — 

Butter do.... 

Oleomargarine do 

Com or maize, unground do — 

Oorameal barrels.. 

Fish, salted quintals. . 

Flour, wheat and rye barrels. . 

GnUn, unenumerated pounds. . 

Lard, and compounds do — 

Oats do.... 

Oil-meal and oil-cake do — 

Wood, and manufacturers of: 

White pine, pitch pine, etc feet . . 

Shingles number.. 

Staves pieces.. 

All other articles 



From British North 
America. 



From United States. 



Quantity. 

1,616 
40,201 
30,000 



Value. Quantity. ! Value. 



3,747 



$177.60 I 
3,614.40 
326. 40 



897.60 



35 
38,057 
4,268 
32,870 



897,930 I 



5,505,976 

6,107,900 
673,680 



Total. 



96,003 

1,596,687 

2,557,580 

2,775,975 

29,717 

366,521 

3,115,800 

31,600 

14,242 

48,758 

1,925,375 

242,069 

2,855,718 

3,065,827 



106,715.20 2,127.799 
16,857.60 I 3,908,000 
33,686.40 , 1,226,840 
25,929.60 



86.40 
173,&44.00 I 
18,950.40 
628.80 I 



14,006.40 i 



394,420.80 



$10,560.00 
138,264.00 
27,624.00 
86,611.20 
7,132.80 
86,6.'>1.40 
33,652.80 
79,632.00 
64,944.00 
216,484.80 
36.%9.60 
16.M4.00 
44,548.80 
44,145.60 

40,852.80 

10,785.60 

61,311.00 

405,489.60 



1,861,640.00 



EXPORTS, BY COUNTRIES. 



The exports of the products and manufactures of Barbados during 
the years 1901 and 1902 were as follows: 



H. Boc. 722, 58-2— vol 2- 



Countries. 


1901. 


1902. 


United Kingdom 


$130,509.14 
2,656,027.82 
660,676.76 
76,211.74 
35,957.06 
11,602.48 
6,376.32 


$109,424.36 


United States 


1,359,891.36 


Britiiih North America 


586,656.40 


British West Indies 


63,838.10 


British Guiana 


20,231.72 


French Guiana 


6,628.94 


fbrelgn West Indies 


2,090.52 


Bermuda 


824.34 


BntrJi Ouiana 


3,878.50 


407.32 






Total products of Barbados 


3,571,239.82 
989,601.96 


2,138,793.06 


Transit goods 


706,038.40 






Total 


4,660,841.78 


2,843,831.46 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS ANNUAL REPORTS. 



The totals of the table show a net decrease of $1,717,010.32. The 
decrease in the products of Barbados of $1,432,446.76 was owing to 
the short crop oi sugar and molasses and the very low prices, and the 
decrease of $284,563.56 on transit goods was owing to the prevailing 
quarantine restrictions. 

S. A. Macallister, Conml, 
Barbados, British West Indies, 

June 16, 1903. 



BERMUDA. 

(From Vnlled States CobbhI tir«ene, HamlltOB, Bermida.) 

foreign trade. 

% 

I transmit herewith statistics covering the trade of Bermuda for 
the year 1902, and^ incidentally, for some previous ^ears. That this 
trade is very considerable, remarkably so, considenng the estimated 
population, is shown by the following taj)le of imports of merchandise 
mto the colony from 1898 to 1902. 



Year ending December 31— 


United 
States. 


United 
Kingdom. 


Dominion of 
Canada. 


All other 
countries. 


Total. 


1898 


$999,181 
1,199,334 
1,220,073 
1,419,417 
1,688,714 


S511, 143 
608,102 
506.160 
658,294 
746,906 


«148,968 
161,174 
158,286 
197,334 
246,611 


951,201 
51,740 
68,783 
61,371 
81,287 


$1,710,443 


1899 


i;920;850 


1900 


1,933,262 


1901 


2,886.416 


1902 


2,658,418 







It will be noticed that the United States has, very largely, the 
control of this trade. 



IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY ARTICLES. 



The following statements show the principal articles composing the 
import and export trade of Bermuda during the year 1902: 



Articles. 



IMPORTS. 

Butter 

Beef quarters 

Biscuits 

Building material 

Cheese 

Cigars and cigarettes 

Clothing, etc 

Coal 

Drugs 

Fertilizer 

Fish, preserved 

Flour 

Fruits: 

Canned 

Bananas, etc 

Feed 

Furniture 

Gasoline, naphtha, and oil 

Groceries 

Jewelry 

Leather manufactures 

Lumber 

Malt liquors 

Machinery 



Value. 



991,938.05 

133,200.97 
19,787.18 
62,805.80 
26,347.23 
44,082.77 

309,051.95 
25,223.00 
42,528.34 
31,539.78 
28,970.27 

126,757.73 

59,765.44 
42,605.55 

132,600.00 
24,230.30 
40,216.76 

149,012.22 
36,907.54 
77,922.40 
46,538.34 

139,683.39 
21,8n.65 



Articles. 



I MPORT8— Continued. 

Metal manufactures 

Oxen and cows 

Provisions 

Potatoes 

Spirits 

Stores (canned goods) 

Sugar 

Tea 

All other imports, except Govern 
ment stores and specie 

Total imports 

EXPORTS. 

Bulbs, lily 

Onions 

Potatoes 

Vegetables 

All other exports, except specie . . . 

Total 

Specie 



Value. 



1177,817.04 
181,199.02 
118,212.15 
48, 16a 00 
36,698.41 
60,918.96 
41,881.84 
21,091.41 

265, 077. « 



2,658,418.00 



102, 478. 7J 
•282,190.46 
150,793.W 
9,616.20 
90,855.22 
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The following statement shows the articles imported into Bermuda 
from the United States for the calendar year 1902: 



Articles. 



Value. 



Articles. 



Value. 



Agricultoral implements ... 

Building materials 

Lumber 

Otrrlages 

Furniture 

Hardware and metal goods. 

Machinery 

Boots and shoes 

Ship chandlery 

GoTcmment stores 

Earthenware 

Gasoline and kerosene 

Photo goods 

Goal. 



Fertilizer 

Oils and paints 

Drugs 

Jewelry 

Stationery and paper . 

Clothing 

Feed 

Hay 

Poultry and meats 

Wffi. 



Beef quarters . 

s® 

Perfumery 

Horses 



$1,037 
18,461 
42,096 

8,249 
17,174 
94,449 

8,112 
64,097 

7,441 
621 

2.161 , 
40,216 I 

4,964 ., 
26,223 
30,987 , 

6,611 
28,396 
14,672 

6,774 
81,106 I 
91,820 

8,920 

6.884 

3,163 

16,639 

133,201 

7,733 

1,786 

9,183 



Ice , 

Malt liquor 

Butter fc , 

Biscuit 

Cheese 

Coffee and cocoa 

Preserved fish 

Flour 

Canned fruits 

G roceries 

Sugar 

Tea 

Provisions , 

Potatoes. , 

Seed , 

Vegetables . . .*. 

Miscellaneous 

Books 

Bicycles , 

Bulbs and plants 

Fruit, fresh 

Cigars and cigarettes., 

Oxen and cows 

Spirits , 

Tobacco 

Wine 



Total. 



1340 

3,922 

66,086 

12,765 

14,492 

11,470 

8,283 

107,082 

41,633 

116, 116 

23,345 

9.164 

116,421 

16.848 

2,789 

4,321 

20,622 

4,078 

8,895 

1,265 

12.268 

14,644 

180,420 

2,574 

13,684 

676 



1,583,714 



NAVIGATION STATISTICS. 



The 
ports of 



res in the following statement show the navigation at the 
rmuda for the year ending December 31, 1902: 





Entered. 


Cleared. 


Flag. 


Steamers. 


Sailing ves- 


Total. 


Steamers. 


Sailing ves- 


Total. 

• 




No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


American 


6 
174 

13 


4,878 

8,987 

282,486 

2.053 

12,770 
7,778 

11.120 
1,660 
1,626 
9,749 


11 


6,440 


16 
4 

196 

1 
8 
4 

20 
3 
1 
6 
1 
1 


10.318 

8.937 

288.517 

2,063 

13,978 
8,444 

16,013 
1,650 
1,625 
9,749 
315 
1,029 


4 
4 

178 

1 
6 
8 
13 
3 
1 
6 


1,018 

8,937 

279,768 

2,068 

12,770 
7,778 

11,120 
1,560 
1,626 
9,749 


12 


6,812 


16 

4 

194 

1 
8 
6 
17 
3 
1 
5 
1 
1 


7,330 


Autrian 


8,937 
285,970 


British 


22 


6,082 


21 


6,212 


French 


2,053 


Qerman 


2 

1 
7 


1.203 

666 

3,893 


2 
2 
4 


1,203 
1,340 
2,125 


13,973 


Italian 

Norwegian 


9,118 
13.245 


Netherlands 


1,660 


Portuguese 










1,625 


Spanish 










9,749 


B^n!::::::: : : 


1 
1 


316 
1,029 


1 
1 


316 
1,029 


816 


Swediiih... 










1,029 










Total 


216 


842,895 


46 


18,628 


260 


861,628 


213 1 S86.868 


48 


18,686 


266 


354,894 






' 





A review of the returns shows that of the total entrances and clear- 
ances 94 steamers and 12 sailing vessels were registered in the trade 
with British ports, 112 steamei-s and 23 sailing vessels in the trade 
with American ports, and 7 steamers and 8 sailing vessels in the trade 
with the ports of all other countries. 

W. Maxweix Greene, Consul. 

Hamelton, Bekmuda, November ^^, 1903. 
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JAMAICA. 

(From United Stetet Consal Brld^mu, Kingston, Jamnlen. ) 
PROSPERITY OF JAMAICA. 

I am glad lo be able to state that during the year ended March 31, 1903, 
the period under review, the island's prosperity has markedly increased, 
the quantity and value of imports and exports have improved, and the 
shioment of fruit to the United States has shown a large increase. 

No people are more loyal to the mother country than Jamaicans, but 
they feel that their prosperity, and almost their very existence, depends 
upon the best trade relations with the United States. They have been 
eagerly watching the progress of reciprocity developments between the 
United States and Cuba. They strongly feel that, could any reciprocal 
trade relations be established between the United States and Jamaica, 
the large number of sugar estates on the island now useless would be 
made to contribute something like the old-time prosperity. Jamaica 
cane sugar is of excellent quality, but at present it can be extracted 
and exported only at the smallest profit; this is the view of many own- 
ers of the largest sugar estates. 

Extensive experiments have been recently undertaken as to cotton 
growing, with intelligent discussion as to the grade and quality which 
can best be produced on the island. 

The United Fruit Company still has almost absolute control of 
selecting, buying, and storing fruit, and shipping the same to Great 
Britain Dy the steamers of the Imperial Direct Ijine, and much success 
has followed the improved methods of shipment during the post year, 
nearly all the fruit now reaching England in sound condition. 

TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

The export trade with the United States has markedly increased 
during the last year, as is shown in the tables in the review of the for- 
eign commerce which follows. Correspondence between American 
merchants and this consulate has markedly increased, a decided dispo- 
sition being shown in the United States to investigate the advantages 
in the island, and the requests for names of local agents to act for 
American firms has nearly doubled during the past year, all of which 
points to satisfaction in past business relations, and to a desire to in- 
crease the same in the future. Merchants of the United States bear a 
high reputation in this island as to their manner of packing goods for 
export, very little damage resulting in transportation; more of this 
exporting business, however, could be done if the American merchant, 
after satisfying himself as to the responsibility of the parties with whom 
he is dealing, would consent to grant the same lengtn of time of credit 
allowed by European shippers. 

REVIEW OF THE FOREIGN COMMERCE. 
IMPORTS. 

The imports of the colony for the fiscal year which ended on March 
31, 1903, amounted to $9,485,676, an increase of $1,361,239 over the 
previous year, and the exports to $11,185,638, an increase of $1,718,671 
over the preceding year. 
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The percentages of the imports from the several countries for both 
years were as follows: 



Country. 


1901-2. 


1902-3. 


(TTilted irin^o»n 


Percent. 

46.8 

43.3 

7.0 

2.9 


Perceni. 
50.1 


United states 


40.8 


Canada 


6.9 


All other coontries 


2.7 







There has been a drop in the importation of salt beef and pork, which 
may be accounted for by the prevailing high values in the United 
States, and the consequent increased cost to the consumer of these 
commodities here. The same reason has caused a reduction in the 
importation of American corn, compelling more dependence upon the 
local crop. The coal strike in the United States was responsible for 
the largely decreased amount of coal shipped therefrom, and for the 
proportionately large increase shipped from the United Kingdom, as 
shown by the lollowing table: 



• 


Country. 


1901-2. 

Percent. 

13.1 

85.1 

1.8 


1902-3. 


"United Kingdom 


Percent. 
75.3 


United States 


28.8 


All other countries 


1.4 







In the importation of manufactured articles, 4.7 per cent increase in 
favor of the United States is shown, which increase has been directly 
diverted from the United Kingdom and other countries, no doubt due 
more to the marked increase in the importation of American boots and 
shoes than to any other article of manufacture. 



EXPORTS. 



The markets to which the island's exports were sent artd the percent- 
age in which they were taken during the fiscal year are as follows: 



Country. 


1901-2. 


1902-3. 


United Kingrdom 


Percent. 

21.1 

65.6 

1.6 

11.7 


Percent. 
19.1 


United States 


68.1 


C&nada 


2.3 


All other countries 


10.6 







There has been an increase of 2.6 per cent of exports to the United 
States and 0.7 per cent to Canada, while the shipments to the United 
Kingdom show an increase less by 2 per cent than that to the 
United States. The increased export trade to the United States is 
due to the large increase of fruit, principally bananas and cocoanuts. 
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The following statement shows the relative importance of the island's 
produce during the fiscal year: 



Country. 


1901-2. 


1902-t. 


Sugar 


Percent. 
7.6 
6.8 
8.8 
6.6 
54.© 
4.3 
11.6 


PerceiiL 
7.6 


Rum 


7.0 


Coffee 


5.9 


Dyewoodfl 


6.1 


Fruit 


69.8 


Pimento 


4.1 


Minor products 


11.0 







It will be observed that the fruit exports continue to grow in impor- 
tance, and that rum and sugar have taken slightly higher places this 
year, while coffee, dyewoods, and minor products have decreased. 

MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 

Transportation is by means of a railway under the control of the 
local government, which affords excellent nicilities for the conveyance 
of produce from the interior to seaports. Mail coaches connect with 
the railway over good roads. 

Two coastal steamers make weekly trips around the island in opposite 
directions, conveying freight and passengers at reasonable rates; there 
is also a large fleet of sailing vessels, varying from 10 to 40 tons in 
size. 

Communication with the United States is exceptionally good, as 
vessels leave the island almost daily. The principal line is that of the 
United Fiiiit Company, whose steamers leave direct from Kingston, 
also from Port Antonio and other northern ports, for Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, covering the distance in from four 
to five days. The Hamburg- American Line has a weekly service from 
New York to Kingston, and a fortnightly one from Kingston to New 
York. The J. E. Kerr & Co.'s Line has also a weekly service between 
New York and Kingston. The Verley Fruit Company, originally 
plying between Providence, R. 1., and Kingston, has now a weekly 
service between New York and Kingston, bringing cargoes of food- 
stuff, and taking fruit in return. 

There has been no change in the freight rate on barrels and pack- 
ages to and from the island during the year. 

POET REGULATIONS AND WHARFAGE AND PORT DUES. 

The several ports of this island are subject to regulations, under a 
local statute, according to which vessels calling for orders only are 
exempt from fees, provided they do not take in or discharge cargo or 
ballast, do not take on board or land passengers, and come into the 
harbor only as far as necessary to be boarded by the health officer. 
The harbor master in each port regulates the position that vessels are 
to occupy in the stream. 

Wharfage dues are regulated by a local law which applies to tiie 
outports of the island as well as to Kingston. Independently of these 
rates, however, nearly all the principal steamship fines trading with 
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this colony make special arrangements with wharf owners, often 
obtaining a reduction of 33 per cent from the schedule. 

The light dues on vessels are: Steamers, Id. (2 cents) per ton; sailing 
vessels, 3d. (6 cents) per ton, on the registered tonnage. Vessels 
trading in the Tropics are not charged this tee oftener than once in any 
one period of three calendar months. These rates do not apply to 
outports where there is a uniform rate of 1 farthing per registered 
ton on each entry or call of a vessel. Ships of war are exempt from 
light dues. 

QUARANTINE REGULATIONS. 

The governor of the colony has power to declare any port or place 
I to be infected, and regulations for the duration of the quarantine are 

I left to the discretion of the quarantine board. At each port in the 

I island there is a health officer. The one at Kingston is a medical man, 

1^ but at other ports of the island the office is held by the collector of 

customs, under the control of the quarantine board. 
The lazaretto on the Healthshire Hills, overlooking the harbor of 
dif Kingston, has accommodation for about 60 people. The buildings are 

it provided with laboratories, bathrooms, and all the necessary conveni- 

ences of a hospital. 

SHIPPING. 

During the year 123 steamers arrived from the United Kingdom, as 
against 105 for the previous year, an increase of 18, while 71 cleared 
for the United Kingdom, against 89 for last year, the decrease being 18. 

The steamers coming from the United States numbered 730, as 
against 634 of last year, showing a gain of 96, while 737 cleared from 
the island for the Lnited States, as against 611 last year, an increase 
of 126, or more than the total number of ships cleareJi for the United 
Kingdom. This increase is due to the continued development of the 
fruit trade with the United States. Most of the ships carrying prod- 
uce from the island to the United States are foreign, many of them 
being Norwegian, which can be more cheaply chartered than Ameri- 
can vessels. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN HARBOR FACILITIES. 

Kingston harbor has been very much improved during the past year, 
the Goverament having erected several Wig:ham's continuous-burning 
lamps, which keep ali^t for a month at a time. These are placed in 
prominent positions in the various narrows, thus greatly facilitating 
the entrance and dispateh at night of ships, especially fruit vessels to 
the United States. 

In the channel leading to Kingston there is a depth of from 8 to 9 
fathoms, so that vessels of B,ny size run no risk in coming up the 
harbor. All the harbors of the island and the buoys and lights in such 
are under the direct control of the marine board. 

The harbor of Falmouth, which was rendered unsafe for vessels on 
account of being blocked by several rocks at the entrance as well as in 
the harbor proper, is now being dredged, and when this is finished 
vessels of 2,000 tons will be able to enter the harbor and load with 
safety. 
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CABLE, TELEGRAPH, AND TELEPHONE SERVICE. 

No addition has been made to the Direct West India Cable Com- 
pany's lines, which are laid from here to Bermuda and Halifax and 
thence to the United Kingdom. The West India and Panama Cable 
Company's lines run to Cuoa, thence to Key West in Florida, thence 
to Porto Kico and the Isthmus of Panama. The Direct West India 
Cable Company issues daily cablegram publications relating to the 
principal events in all quarters of the globe, and merchants are kept 
posted as to market conditions and exchange in the United States, 
Canada, and England; some American firms liave daily quotations. 

The postal telegraph service of the island is of great advantage to 
shippers of produce. 

Private telephones connecting banana plantations with their ship- 
ping ports have been extended on account of the increase of business. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Postal rates. — The rate prevailing for all the principal British colo- 
nies is Id. (2 cents) per half ounce; for foreign countries, 2\A. (5 cents) 
per half ounce. There is also a direct parcel-post exchange with the 
united Kingdom, United States, Canada, and the British W e«t Indies. 
The rate to Great Britain is Is. (24 cents) per package, not exceeding 
3 pounds; to the United States, 6d. (12 cents) per pound, and to Canada, 
lOd. (20 cents) per pound. There is also a money -order exchange with 
these countries. 

Wages and hours of labor. — ^The hours vary in the different parishes 
of the island, but as a rule are from 7 a. m. to 5 p. m., with an hour 
at noon for rest. Agricultural laborers generally do contract or job 
work, but where they work by the day the pay is from Is. 6d. to 23. 
(36 to 49 cents). Dock laborers and lighter men are paid form 2s. to 
3s. (49 to 73 cents) per day, and for night work double these i-ates. 
Domestics, male and female, are paid from 5s. to 10s. {$1.22 to $2.43) 
per week; tradesmen, from 2s. 6a. to 6s. (61 cents to $1.46^ per day. 

Exdiange. — The rates of exchange vary in the banks daily, and are 
subject to cablegrams received from New York and London. The 
customs take the rate prevailing between New York and London at 
the date of the original invoice. 

Licenses. — The rates are as follows: Merchants, £12 10s. ($60.83); 
storekeepers, £7 10s. ($36.50); retailers, from £1 to £5 ($4.86 to $24.32) 
per annum. The tax on commercial travelers has been repealed, thus 
benefiting the commercial houses of the United States. 

G. H. Bridqhak, Consul. 

Kingston, Jamaica, November 30^ 1903. 



ST. CHRISTOPHER-NEVIS. 

(From United States Commercial Agent Hnren, St. Ckrlstoplier. ) 
GENERAL TRADE CONDITIONS. 

Trade conditions in this district of the West Indies have not altered 
materially during the year ended June 30, 1903. 

Owing to a scarcity of money, less goods were imported than in the 
previous year, notwithstanding which fact the importations from the 
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United States show a gain, not large, but nevertheless significant when 
considered with the decrease of imports from other countries. 

The depression of sugar prices continues and has had the eflfect of 
rousing the planters to experiment most energetically along other 
lines, particularly with cotton. 

The rainfall this year has been unusually small, the estates in Bas- 
seterre district having registered only about 9 inches of rain in the 
past six months, the usual fall being about 22 inches. In consequence . 
thereof the sugar cane is very backward, and the estates are spending 
only a small amount of money weekly, causing trade to be particularly 
quiet at this time. 

conditions in the sugab industry. 

The new varieties of cane tried this year have been a great success, 
particularly in the Sandy Point district, where for the past ten years 
the fun^s and borer have destroyed at least one-third of the canes. 
The variety known as B 147 has given the best results in that district. 
The White Transparent has also done well in some other localities, 
and the cane has been practically free from disease this year. 

The Antigua, Nevis, and St. Christopher sugars have been sent- 
dlmost entirely to Halifax this year, the reason therefor being the 
same as stated in my report for last year, viz, the charges incident to. 
rehandling, etc., in New York, being at least $1.20 more per ton than 
at Halifax. It is certain that the bulk of West Indian sugar, will con- 
tinue to go to Halifax as long as the charges in New York remain 
so high. 

This extent of the deflection of the sugar trade to Canada may be 
better understood by comparison of figures, showing the experts of 
sugar for St. Christopher to the United States and Canada in 1902 
and 1903: 



Destination. 


1902. 


1908. 


United States , 


Potends. 
20,064,000 
8,264,000 


Pounds. 
2.647,640 


Canada 


17,930,000 





This table shows that from the single island of St. Christopher over 
16,000,000 pounds of sugar were deflected from the New York market 
during the year. A similar ratio will probably be reported through- 
o«t the West Indies. The Canadian steamers have frequently been 
obliged to refuse sugar at various ports for want of carrying capacity . 

COTTON GROWING. 

Referring now to the reestablishment of the cotton industry in the 
West Indies, the subject can not be better introduced than hj quoting 
from an exceedingly interesting paper recently read by Francis Watts, 
government and analytical chemist for the West Indies, before a meet- 
ing of the Agricultural and Commercial Society of Antigua, of the 
possibilities of cotton growing in the West Indies. Doctor Watts 
said: 

The question of cotton planting has recently received a good deal of attention in 
several of the West Indian colonies, planters being urged thereto by the rapid fall in 
the price of sogar. When muscovado sugar can be sold for such prices as £10 (t4S.66) 
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per ton upward, there is little inducement for the inhabitants of islands like Antigua, 
St. Kitta, Nevis, and Montserrat to think of cotton growing, for the people can find 
profitable emploj^ment in the long-established ind^try, and cotton offers no pros- 
pect of greater gain or more congenial employment But now matters are different; 
sugar 0^89*' test is selling at about £5 to £5 10s. ($24.33 to $26.76) a ton and molassea 
is difficult to sell at 2d. (4 cents) per gallon. 

On the other hand cotton appears to be in increasing demand. This being so cot- 
ton warrants careful attention on the part of landowners in these islands. 

Varieties of cotton are roughly divided into two kinds: long stapled and short eta- 
pled. Among the former is the variety known as *^ sea island." This has an unusu- 
ally long silken fiber, and for this reason the product is always valued at a much 
higher price than the short-fibered varieties. This variety of cotton can only be 
grown successfuU]^ in a limited area; it is this restricted area which gives rise to the 
relatively high price. The West Indian Islands are the countries of ite orij^n, but it is 
now grown to some extent in the United States, Egypt, and the East Indies. 

Short-stapled cottons have a much wider range, and are capable of cultivation in 
districts where the sea island variety will not thrive. These short-stapled cottons 
usually produce much heavier returns per acre, but the cotton is much less valuable 
than sea island. The demand for a lone-stapled cotton is increasing, and there is 
some compensation to secure a good supply. This offers us the opportunity of estab- 
lishing a steady and reliable trade eitner with Great Britain or with the United 
States. 

Dr. D. Morris, commissioner of agriculture for the West Indies, 
mentions the following as conditions existing favorable for the rees- 
lablishing of the cotton industry in the West Indies: 

There are large stretches of cleared land, formerly under cultivation in sugar cane, 
well adapted for the cultivation of cotton. The soil and climate have long been 
proved to be favorable, laborers are abundant, and wages are lower than in the 
United States. 

The planters r^ard favorably the prospect of at least a partial return to cotton 
planting; it will readily fall into line with the estate routine with which they are 
familiar, and it will require almost identically the same kind of field preparation as 
sugar. Irrigation and the use of expensive manures will be unnecessary. 

There is no doubt that the West Indian colonies are well adapted for the cultivation 
of cotton. They formerly grew comparatively large quantities, and, in fact, a hundred 
years ago supplied nearly the whole of the cotton from the New World shipped to 
Europe. Afterwards cotton was discarded in favor of su^r. There was a slight 
revival of cotton planting in the West Indies during the civil war in America. 

Several estates in St. Kitts have made a start with sea island cotton, 
about 300 acres being under cultivation. Unfortunately the worms 
attacked the trees before arriving at maturity, hence the result has not 
been a financial success this year. Excellent cotton, however, is being 
produced, which has been valued in London at 22 to 32 cents a pound. 

COTTON MACHINERY. 

A gin driven by steam power has been erected on one of the St. Kitts 
estates and another is about to be erected in Nevis, where several of 
the estates are now planting sea island cotton. 

The cx)tton gins imported so far are from England. Manufacturers 
of American cotton machinery would probably find it advantageous to 
solicit trade among these islands. The probabilities are that much new 
machinery will be purchased. At present the only gin in St. Kitts 
receives its power from the boilers used on that estate tor sugar manu- 
facture. A bale of 600 pounds of beautiful cotton was shown me there 
a few days since. 

TOBACCO GROWING IN THE ISLANDS. 

Several of the estates in St. Kitts have been experimenting for the 
past two years with tobacco growing, the largest experiments being 
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on the estates known as Brighton and Estridge. Samples of the last 
crop forwarded to England were reported as beings or about as good 
quality as the tobacco of Cuba and JPorto Rico. The ex^rimenteK 
are, however, deficient in the art of curing the tobacco. It is doubtful, 
tkongh, if much attention will be given to tobacco in St. Kitts, as sugar 
and cotton require less attention. 

AMERICAN V. CANADIAN FLOUR. 

An effort was made some time since, and is still SDasmodic, to intro- 
duce Canadian flour in St. Kitts. While Canadian nour is sold to some 
extent among the other islands, it is not as popular with the bakers as 
the American product. The imports for 1902-3 were: Canadian flour, 
30 barrels; American flour, 20,243 barrels. These figures represent 
only the flour used for home consumption (St. Kitts-Nevis), and is about 
one-third of the amount arriving in St. Kitts, the balance being reshipped 
in transit for neighboring islands. 

DETAILS OF TRADE AND NAVIGATION. 

In the following tables are presented summaries of the official 
returns of the imports and exports of St. Christopher-Nevis during 
the fiscal year 1903, and also the statistics of the navigation of the 
islands during the same period: 

IMPORTS. 



Articles. 



United 
States. 



Great 
Britain. 



Canada. 



All other 
countries. 



Total. 



Bread and biacnits . 

Flour 

Meal 

Qom 

Wee 

Beef 

Butter 

Cheese 

Hah 

Oleomargarine 

iard..... 

foik 

Groceries 

Tobacco 

Lamber 

Cotton goods 

Haberdashery 

Hardware 

Boots and shoes 

Drugs 

OUmcal 

Kerosene oil 

Shingles 

All other articles... 



Total. 



SU,520 

105,115 

10,160 

10,195 

275 

5,665 

240 

1,810 



$170 



115,780 



10,750 
2,790 

28,060 
4,840 
4,850 

10,020 
8,775 
685 
8,615 
5,570 
2,980 

11,565 

11,090 
410 

85.445 



1,445 

115 

15 



8,940 

1,140 

41,990 



5 

"7,496' 



108,850 
58,160 
15,855 
8,420 
8,820 



105 
'7*426' 



55 
880 



82,146 



5,680 
5,080 



289,875 



295,550 



67,270 



ISO 

10 

5 

420 



265 
25 
90 



5 

45 

545 

125 

15 

4,415 

1,850 

850 

220 

85 



615 
27,915 



36,480 



111,520 

105,815 

19,170 

10,200 

16,425 

5,665 

5,890 

8,090 
42,095 
10.750 

2,800 
28,105 
12,480 

4,475 
17,456 
111,540 
60,195 
19,875 
15,110 

7,145 
11,666 • 
11,090 

6,706 
150,586 



688,675 



EXPORTS. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Smnr tons.. 


16,624 

8,004 

614 


1481,640 


MolaMes 




puncbeoni?, . 


22,580 


Rom 




do.... 


15,850 


All other article -- 


185,210 












Total 


704,780 


- 
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NAVIGATION. 



Flag. 


Steam vessels. 


Sailing vessels. 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


Total. 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


Total. 


British 


Tons. 
258,299 
15,200 


Jbns. 
258,299 
15,200 


Tons. 
516,598 
30,400 


Tons. 
8,687 
5,907 


Tons. 
8,523 
5,907 


Tbiw. 
17,160 


Foreign 


11,814 




Total 


278,499 


273,499 


546,998 


14,544 


14,430 


28,974 







Joseph Haven, Oommercial Agent, 
St. Christopher-Nevis, British West Indies, 

June 30, 1903. 

TURKS ISIiANBS. 

(From United States Tlce-Consnl Jones, Tarks Islands, British West Indies.) 
TRADE AND COMMUNICATION. 

There was a slight increase in the value o* the impoits and a decrease 
in the value of the exports for the year 1902, as compared with liH)l. 
The total value of imports for 1902 amounted to $161,480.34; from the 
United States, $107,575.41. Total unports for 1901, $154,085. 87; from 
the United States, $108,027.77. 

The total value of exports for 1902 amounted to $162,766.43; to the 
United States, $110,620.04. Total exports foi 1901, $200,744.27; to the 
United States, $118,293.77. 

There is but one steamship line between these islands and the United 
States, and that is run by Messrs. William P. Clyde & Co., of New 
York, who now have a f OFtnightly service between New York and this 
place; all imports from the United States are- brought by these ships. 
The regular service between Halifax^ Nova Scotia, Bermuda, these 
islands and Jamaica still exists; this ship brings most of the fish stuffs 
consumed here, and all of the English goods. Steamers of the Elder, 
Dempster & Co.'s Imperial Direct West India Mail Service now touch 
here every fortnight, direct from Bristol, England, to land mails. 

There are no c&nges to report in tariff rates and customs rules, nor 
in port regulations, wharfage dues, etc. There have been no changes 
or extensions of the cable service. 

DETAILS OF FOREIGN TRADE. 

The following table is compiled from the official figures of the trade 
of the islands as published in the Blue Book for 1902 and cover the 
returns for the year ended June 30: 

GENERAL IMPORTS. 



Articlefl. 



CUusI. 

Liye animals: 

Cattle 

Goats 

Hones 

Mules 

Sheep 



Total 
Imports. 



1296 
18 
35 



Prom 
Dnlted 
States. 



11,260 



Articles. 



CUjm J— Continued. 

Pood: 

Birds, including poultry . 

Bran 

Bread and biscuit 

Butter 

Cheese 



Total 
imports. 



118 
1.711 
2,834 
3,684 
1,812 



UmSd 
Ststtf. 



11,842 
1.661 
2,786 

- 1,148- 
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GBNERAL IMPORTS— Continned. 



Articles. 



Total 
imports. 



From 
United 
States. 



Articles. 



Total 
imports. 



From 
United 
States. 



Cla»8 /— Ck>ntinaed. 

Food— Continned. ' 

Cocoa and chocolate 

Coffee 

Confectionery 

Cora, grain, meal, and floor: 

Floor, wheat 

Hominy 

Maixe, or Indian com 

Com meal 

Oatmeal 

Oats 

Peas and beans 

Farinaceous substances: 

Starch 

Unenumerated 

Fish: 

Dried and salted 

Pickled 

Smoked 

Tinned 

Cotton seed, etc.: Oil meal . . . 
Froit: 

Fresh 

Dried and preserved 

Hay 

Urd 

Meats: 

Bacon, hams, shoulders . . 

Beef, salted or cured 

Fork, salted or cured 

Smoked 

Tinned 

Milk, condensed 

Oils: OUye and salid 

Pickles, etc 

Bice 

Salt 

Seeds 

Beerandale 

Spirits: 

Bay rum.., 

Brandv 

Cordials and liquors 

Gin 

Rum 

Whisky 

Waters: Aerated, etc 

Whies: 

Champa^rne 

Claret 

Sherry 

Other 

Sngars, etc: 

Molasses and simp 

Sugar- 
Refined 

Unrefined 

Tea 

Narcotics: 

Cigarettes 

Cigars 

Tobacco- 
Manufactured 

Unmanufactured 

Vegetables: 

Fresh 

Tinned 



CUmll. 

Raw materials: 

Coal 

Charcoal , 

Spars 

ifilow 

Turtle shell 



OauJIJ. 
TeztQe manufactures: 

Caps and hats 

Cotton goods 



11,069 

285 

1,171 



918 
205 

1,307 
694 
106 
361 
17 

8,564 

678 

1,576 

4,856 

2,887 
8,678 
6,074 

781 

8,357 

3,145 

37 

246 
3,734 



1,369 

4,070 

619 

170 
428 

1,866 
200 

1,496 
487 



49 
12 
182 
94 
5 



776 
17,882 



11,061 
"i,"6i4 



10,852 


9,265 


2,488 


2.435 


1,443 


1,311 


2,178 


2,149 


251 


251 


8,668 


2,960 


2,082 


1,870 



754 
181 



66 

61 

246 

17 

102 

564 

88 

4,733 

2,802 
8,518 
5,941 

781 

2,898 

2,485 

85 

160 
2,832 



2 
972 

433 


2 
175 


81 




56 




1,228 




974 




982 




740 
41 


120 


115 




332 
91 

1.244 


26 
91 



1,055 

1 

262 

11 



1,737 



682 
270 



187 
9,601 



CUm //J— Continued. 

Textile manufactures— Con. 

Haberdashery and milli- 
nery 

Linen goods 

Silk goods 

Woolen goods 

Metal manufactures: 

Ammunition 

Clocks and watches 

Iron and steel, manufactures 
of: 

Anchors and chains 

Bartfindrods 

Cutlery 

Galvanized, for roofing 

Implements and tools 

Nafis 

Stores and accessories 

Unenumerated 

Lead 

Machinery: 

Sewing machines 

Typewriting machines 

Other machinery 

Plate 

Tin and tinware 

Telegraph apparatus 

Miscellaneous manufactures: 

Bicycles and accessories. . . 

Boats 

Books 

Bricks 

Brooms and brushes 

Candles 

Carriages and carts 

Cement 

Cordage 

Crockery and earthenware 

Furniture 

Glass and glassware 

Gunpowder and fireworks. 

India-rabber goods 

Instruments (scientific) ... 

Lamps and lanterns 

Leather, and manufactures 

Unmanufactured 

Boots and shoes 

Harness and saddlery . . 

Matches 

Medicines, drugs, etc 

Oils: 

Paint 

Petroleum and kerosene . . 

Unenumerated 

Paint, dry or mixed 

Paper and stationery 

Perfumery 

Photographic apparatus and 

chemicals 

Pitch, tar, turpentine, and 

rosin 

Soap 

Varnish 

Wood: 

Lumber- 
Pitch pine 

White pine and other. . 

Shingles- 
Cypress 

Other 

Manufactures of 

Unenumerated 

OasalV, 

Gold coin 

Unenumerated: 

Government stores 

Ship's materials 

Total 



183 

145 

1,240 

80 

95 



120 
278 
427 
812 
257 
528 
170 
1,707 
6 

500 
25 
4,448 
288 
524 
66 



7 
566 

46 
126 

81 
388 
605 
1,827 
887 
1,026 
442 
181 

29 

14 
256 

449 

5,259 

167 

289 

1.815 



1,908 
185 
714 
808 
348 

85 

120 

1,745 

56 



2,892 
8,624 

250 
1,028 

601 
1,259 



1.780 

2,064 
1,276 



161,480 



S862 
116 



62 



18 

78 



202 
827 
188 
194 
478 
188 
1,806 

682 

'3,742 
211 
484 



128 

2 

91 

66 

806 

186 

1,807 

861 

679 

419 

181 

29 

14 

249 

821 

4,740 

168 

289 

1,811 

256 
1,616 
135 
876 
617 
800 



36 

1,661 

66 



1,862 
1,097 

250 
687 
442 
968 



1,780 

1,670 
1,261 



107.676 
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IMPORTS, BY COUNTRIES. 



CJountry. 


Value. 


Country. 


Value. 


United Kingdom 


117,868 
12.867 
16,077 


United States 


$107,575 
7.601 


CanadA 


Ot-her fow^ign ronntriefl , 


Other British colonies 









EXPORTS, BY ARTICLES AND COUNTRIES. 



Articles. 


Whither exported. 


Unit. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Bay nun 


Canada 


Gallons 


12 

20 

144 

6 

16,956 

42 

205 

3844 

1.458 


$24.00 
40.00 




Santo DomingQ. 


do 




United States 


do 


289 00 


Cattle* 


Bahamas 


Number 

Pounds 


90.00 


Coffee 


United States 


1,567.00 
522.50 


Fish, dried* 


Haiti 


Lots 


Gin 


Canada 


Gallons.... 


227 88 




Santo Domingo 


do 


75.00 




United States 


do 


283.87 


Horses * 


Bermuda 


Number 

Pounds 


25 00 


Old metal 


Canada 


94.94 


Poultry* 


Bermuda 




6 12 


Ham 


Canada 


Gallons 


18 

6 

4 

214.628 

6.209 

40.938 

94.859 

8^204 

10,367 

5.596 

1,248,637 

164,000 

44,609 

289,725 

2,600 

784 

1,272 

588 

100 

42 

12 

68 


45.00 




Santo Domingo 


do 


14.00 




United States 


do 


10 00 


Salt* 


Canada 


Bushels 

do 


18,801.02 
838.42 




Bermuda 




Jamaica 


do. 


2,698.81 

7,811.58 

2,826.06 

647 06 




St. Plerre-Miquelon 


do 




Haiti 


do 




Santo Domingo 


do... 




South America 


do 


466.25 




UnitedStates 


.. do.. . 


7^001.88 

11,586.84 

8.122.62 

2Q.845.00 

876.00 


Sisal grass* 


London 


Pounds 




Canada 


do 




UnitedStates 


do 




Bahamas 


Strands 




UnitedStates 


Bales 


9.480.n 
105.29 


Turtle* 


Bermuda 


Pounds 


Turtle shell* 


Rfthamas 


.do 


2,735.00 
25.00 


Wax 


UnitedStates 


do... 


Whisky 


Canada 


Gallons 


85.60 




Santo Domingo 


do 


48.50 




UnitedStates 


....^o 


167.50 











* Produce of the islands. 
EXPORTS, BY COUNTRIES. 



Countries. 


Value. 


Countries. 


Value. 


United Kingdom 


$11,586 
22.400 
6.268 


UnitedStates 


$110,620 


Canada 


Other foreign countries ... . 


11,945 


Other British colonies 











W. Stanley Jones, Vzce-Oanrnd. 
Turks Island, British West Indies, 

October 22, 1903. 
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CUBA.« 

(From Ualtod States CousI-eeBeral Stalnluurt, Habum, Caba.) 
GENERAL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

Statistics covering the imports and exports, including gold and silver, 
by countries, and the amount of duty collected, are compiled only up 
to and including December 31, 1902, and were as follows: 



Coantry. 



United Stated 

Sooth American countries 

Qermany 

Spain 

Iranoe 

England 

Other coantries of Europe 
All other countries 

Total 



Imports. 



Value. 



$26,068,895 
8,206,937 
8,612,038 
10,106,816 
8,222,087 
9,098,890 
1,482,681 
861,620 



62,186,464 



Duties. 



16,006,148 
1,884.678 

861, 110 
2,977,089 

879,724 
2,304,272 

285,585 

155,588 



13,854,144 



Exports. 



$49,496,687 
1,306,842 
8,967,789 
1,681,294 
1,296,094 
6,807,247 
1,032.675 
356,776 



64.948,804 



The following tables show the imports and exports of Cuba from 
and to the several countries, values and percentages being given: 



IMPORTS. 



MThence imported. 



1899. 



Value. 



Per 
cent. 



1900. 



Value. 



Per 
cent 



1901. 



Value. 



Per 



1902. 



Value. 



Per 
cent 



United States $29,181,700 

Sooth American countries. . 10, 573, 800 



EUROPE. 



Qermany 

Spain 

France 

England 

Other countries of Europe . . 
AU other countries 



Total. 



2.024,000 
11,116,500 
2,741,600 
9,881,900 
1,124,700 
189,000 



43.7 
15.8 



8.0 
16.6 

4.2 
14.7 

1.7 
.8 



$29,176,000 
9,883,100 



2,982,800 
9,756,700 
8,267,600 
10,463,300 
1,899,200 
280,900 



48.8 
14.1 



4.6 
14.7 

4.9 
15.6 

2.1 
.8 



$28,078,600 
11,270,800 



3,496,900 
9.498,700 
2.944,800 
9,562,600 
1,404.600 
828,500 



42.2 
16.9 



5.8 
14.8 

4.4 
14.8 

2.1 
.6 



$26,«58,896 
8,206,987 



8,612,088 
10,106,816 
8,222,087 
9,098,890 
1,482.681 
861,620 



66,788,100 



100.0 



66,658,600 



100.0 



66,684,000 



100.0 



62,185,464 



42.0 
18.2 



6.8 
16.2 

5.2 
14.6 

2.4 
.6 



100.0 



EXPORTS. 





1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


Whither expoAed. 


Value. 


Per 
cent. 


Value. 


Per 
cent 


Value. 


Per 
cent. 


Value. 


Per 
cent 


AMERICA. 

United States 


$37,411,600 
640,500 

1,592,500 
1,155,900 
1,200,600 
2,702,800 
252,900 
110,500 


83.0 
1.4 

3.5 
2.6 
2.9 
6.9 
.6 
.2 


$33,246,600 
1,309,000 

6,546,800 

830,400 

1,267,200 

5,427,700 

777,200 

600,700 


68.0 
2.8 

11.3 
1.6 
2.6 

11.2 
1.2 
1.0 


$48,066,600 
1,420,300 

4,240,200 
711,400 
1,348,600 
6,941,800 
1.067,700 
482,300 


76.0 
2.2 

6.7 
1.1 
2.1 
9.4 
1.7 
.8 


$49,498,587 
1,806,842 

3,967,789 
1,681,294 
1,298.094 
6,807,247 
1,082,676 
866,776 


76 2 


South American countries . . 

EUBOPB. 

Germany 


2.1 
6 1 


Spain...::;:::;::::::;.:..:: 


2.6 
1 9 


France 


England 


9.0 


OUier countries of Europe. . 
All other countries 


1.6 
.6 






Total 


46,067,800 


100.0 


48,904.600 


100.0 


63,278,400 


100.0 


64,948,804 


100.0 







<» This is bat a portion of Consul-Greneral Steinhart's report on Cuba, published in 
raU in Daily CJonaular Reports No. 1751, for September 17, 1903. 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS ANNUAL REPORTS. 



The f oreffoing figures show that the imports of 1902 were $4,448,536 
less than those of 1901, and that the exports of 1902 exceeded the 
imports by $2,813,340. 

It must be noted also that the importations from the United States 
into Cuba since 1899 have fallen off considerably, whereas importa- 
tions from Germany, especially, and other countries in Europe show 
a steady increase. 



SHIPPING RETURNS. 



The movement of steamers and sailing vessels which entered and 
cleared at the different ports of the island of Cuba during the year 
1902 is as follows: 

COASTWISE TRADE. 





Arrivals. 


Departures. 


Port. 


Steamers. 


Sailing vessels. 


Steamers. 


Sailing vessels. 




Num- 
ber. 


Gross ton- 
nage. 


Num- 
ber. 


Gross ton- 
nage. 


Num- 
ber. 


Gross ton- 
nage. 


Num- 
ber. 


Gross ton- 
nage. 


BaracoA 


122 
206 
159 
186 
525 
137 
141 
866 
122 
18 
207 
313 
109 
223 
882 
833 


157,255 
175,680 
125,911 

40,366 
469,331 
159,501 

78,521 
272,930 
138,771 
966 
225,199 
236,706 
130,815 
191,234 
258,457 
259,699 


71 

1,165 
285 

1,109 

809 

723 

9 

1,912 
142 
461 

1,001 
846 
147 
68 
148 
105 


2,644 

28.940 

8,919 

64,884 

17,240 

17,461 

1,608 

189, 181 

7,963 

18,061 

18,825 

31,874 

8,140 

2,133 

6,779 

3,891 


123 
206 
159 
136 
635 
188 
138 
366 
121 
17 
213 
812 
109 
222 
383 
334 


157.261 
180,246 
125,911 

40,367 
469,930 
160,068 

74,651 
274,783 
138,760 
6,763 
228,066 
286,691 
130,517 
192,806 
258,674 
260.991 


68 

1,158 
314 

1.130 

299 

727 

6 

1,919 
142 
463 

1,079 
816 
148 
68 
148 
111 


2.524 


Batabano 


28,466 


Caibarien 


9.574 


Cardenas 


55,781 


CieDf uegos 


16.632 


Gibara 


17.897 


Habana 


238 
188,417 


ManisanillQ . , 


7,964 


Matannv^ ........... 


18,130 


Noevitaa 


20,467 


Sagua 


30.788 


Santa Cruz 


3,152 


Santiago 


2,330 


Trinidad 


5,789 


Tunas 


3,912 






Total 


3,493 


2,920,842 


8,496 


862,453 


3,512 


2,936,283 


8,690 


361.584 







SEAGOING TRADE. 



Baracoa 


56 


75,886 


40 
12 
25 
71 
88 
19 

4 
232 
37 
32 
31 
21 
23 
64 

6 
19 


6,602 

321 

4,766 

19,542 

45,379 

2,447 

2,127 

93,018 

15,699 

15,263 

8,522 

8,676 

13,347 

29,262 

1,700 

7,676 


65 


74,074 


40 

9 

23 

66 

88 

19 

4 

234 

36 

S3 

31 

20 

22 

20 


6,686 


Batabano 


256 


Caibarien 


102 
190 
284 
207 

69 
1,129 
101 
259 
120 

86 

20 
480 

12 
9 


251,071 

458,451 

677,387 

298,321 

164,109 

8,008,102 

229.113 

663,704 

237,386 

206,446 

41,691 

1,213,698 

20,832 

24,856 


.102 
191 
284 
208 

72 
1,115 
100 
269 
116 

84 

20 
484 

12 
9 


251,071 
460,168 
681,540 
299,389 
168,080 
2,955,909 
225,741 
661,579 
234,429 
206,334 
41,691 
1,219,629 
20,882' 
24,356 


8,562 


Cardenas 


18^206 


Cien f uegos 


44,991 


Gibara 


2^447 


Guantanamo 

Habana 


21077 
103,441 


Manzanillo 


16 155 


Matanzas 


16,117 


Nuevitas 


8,13S 


Sagua 


8,817 


Santa Cruz 


12,382 


Santiago 


29,788 


Trinidad 


890 


Tunas 


8,070 






Total 


3,124 


7,672,661 


724 


274,120 


8,U1 


7,624,812 


712 


281,259 







REVENUES OF THE REPUBLIC. 

The custom revenues of the Republic for the six months ended 
June 30, 1903, were as follows: 

Customs duties $7,398,510.65 

Internal revenues 466, 215. 6S 

Postal department 266,466.20 

Othersources 81,747.56 

Total 8,197,940.09 
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The expenditures of the Republic during the same period (January 
to June, 1903) have as yet not been completely audited, but will amount 
to $5,229,250.72, leaving an available cash balance on June 30, 1903, 
of $2,968,689.37. 

SUGAR AND T0BACC50 PRODUCTION. 

As stated in my previous report, the 1903 crop of sugar reached the 
large amount of 940,000 tons (of 2,240 pounds each), and a conserva- 
tive estimate of the crop of 1903-4 places the amount at 1,250,000 
tons. 

The exports of sugar and tobacco during the four years 1 have 
been on duty in Cuba — 1899 to 1902 — amounted to nearly 90 per cent 
of the total exports of the island. The value of the sugar exported 
from 1899 to 1902, inclusive, amounted to $99,932,600; of tobacco, to 
$97,904,200, of which.$47,890,700 was for leaf tobacco and $50,013,500 
for cigars, cigarettes, and cut tobacco, thus making a total for sugar 
and tobacco for the four years of $197,836,800. During the same 
period other exports amounted to $23,743,300, divided as follows: 

Z'cultoral products and rural indastries $14,075,100 
Bral prodxicts (iron, maneanese, and asphalt) 3, 909, 300 

Fisheries (sponges, tortoise shell, etc. ) 1, 929, 300 

Other articles, reexported articles, and gold and silver 3,S29, 600 

While sugar and tobacco to-day represent the wealth of the island, 
prior to 1830 coffee was its principal source of wealth, yielding as much 
as 100,000,000 pounds annually, worth $18,000,000. 

MINOR PRODUCTS. 

An analysis of the minor products of Cuba exported during the 
period referred to (four years) is of interest. 

Under the heading " fruits " the sum of $801,200 is stated as exported 
in 1899, while in 1902 the figures under the same heading are stated as 
$1,906,600, divided as follows: 



Fmits. 



Bananas 

Pineapples 

Coooanuta 

Oranges and lemons 



Value. 



$821,000 

461,300 

189,600 

8,600 



Fmits. 



Aguacates and mangoes 

Cacao 

Coffee 

Onions, tomatoes, beans, etc 



Value. 



19,800 

662,400 

1,300 

78,800 



The pineapple crop of 1903 is valued at $1,500,000, and the orange 
and lemon crdps will also show a great increase this year and from 
now on, as large numbers of trees planted during the past three years 
are now bearing fruit. 

Forest products exported in 1899 were valued at $1,059,900, and in 
1902 at $1,874,800, classified as follows: Woods (mahogany and cedar, 
principally), $1,428,600; textile fibers, $380,900; dyes, $65,300. 

SMns, horns, and hooifs of animals show a total of $463,800 exported 
in 1902, as compared with $310,200 in 1901. 

Honev was exported to the- amount of $308,100 in 1902, against 
$189^200 in 1901. 

Wax was exported to the amount of $373,300 in 1902, compared 
with $270,500 in the previous year. 
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NAVIGATION RETURNS. 



Nationality. 


Steamships. 


Sailing vessels. 


Number. 


Gross tons. 


Net tons. 


Number. 
3 


Gross tons. 


Net tons. 


American 


16 
16 
3 
2 
23 
42 
81 


45,621 

48,168 
4,607 
5,161 

69,142 
122,448 

54,872 


30,556 
27,647 
8,070 
8,292 
44.486 
79,238 
84,758 


2,811 


2,512 


German 




Cuban 








Danish 








Spanish 








Eingllsh 


21 
8 
1 


5,999 

1,270 

732 


5,525 


Norwegian 


1,118 


SwedlBh 


668 












Total 


188 


845,219 


228,047 


28 


10,812 


9,823 







IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 

The statement following shows the principal articles imported into 
Cienfuegos from the United States during the six months ended June 
30, 1903: 



Articles. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



Plows and cultivators kiloe.. 

All otber agricultural implements do 

Bituminous coal tons.. 

Rough pine lumber feet.. 

Barbed wire for fencing do 

Cement barrels. . 

Crude oils gallons. . 

Reflned petroleum do 

All otber refined oils do 

Hollow glassware kilos.. 

All othe? glasses do — 

Table cutlery do 

Surgical Instruments do 

All other cutlery do 

Fine tools do 

All other tools do 

Iron nails do — 

Tinware do 

Articles of iron and steel manufacture do 

Articles of copper and alloys of metal manufocture do 

Turpentine gallons.. 

Tarpaulins kilos.. 

Mineral paints do 

Varnishes gallons. . 

Rope and cordage .*. kilos.. 

Common woods do — 

All other woods do 

Articles of wood do — 

Tissues, plain, of cotton do — 

Tissues, twilled, of cotton do — 

Furniture of fine wood do.... 

Furniture of common wood do 

All other articles of wood manufacture do.... 

Cows number.. 

Steers do 

Horses do.... 

Fine skins kilos.. 

Varnished and polished skins do — 

Men's boots ana shoes pairs.. 

Ladies' boots and shoes do — 

Children's boots and shoes do 

All other articles of leather manufacture kilos.. 

Machinery for making sugar and brandy do 

Electrical machines do. . . . 

All other machineries do 

Pieces and parts of machinery do 

Sewing machines number.. 

•i^pewriters do.... 

Velocipedes do 

Scales do 

All other carriages ; kilos.. 

Salted pork pounds.. 

Hams do 

Lard do 



28,815 

7,148 

18,477 

2,496.000 

528,186,000 

643 

3,683 

200,967 

41,954 

41.565 

9,319 

766 

439 

409 

6,487 

8,226 

106,295 

4,227 

29,624 

2.565 

6.2U 

104,647 

16,833 

2,545 

18,242 

240.807 

50,003 

16,080 

7,294 

8,614 

1,927 

44.006 

2,266 

860 

247 

257 

3,197 

1,759 

1,062 

4,616 

3,393 

2,152 

472,801 

675 

19,743 

207,145 

307 

164 

17 

187 

4.479 

845,240 

126,952 

8,208,026 



$4,522 

4,954 

68,719 

ffl,090 

K^868 

866 

980 

19.439 

9,302 

851 

2,414 

458 

m 
m 

8,608 

572 
7,720 
1.122 
4,247 
2,767 
2,807 
2,582 
3,446 
1,406 
4.567 
2,885 
1,877 
2,017 
8,984 
4,721 

504 
7,908 

450 
6,358 
4.640 
5,865 
2,065 
1,401 
2,305 
3,989 
1.888 
1,8W 
22,868 

787 
4.816 
19,006 
4,141 

442 

25 

1,270 

464 
86.185 
17,998 
218,479 
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Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


God fish 


pounds.. 


194,204 

6,275 

33,222 

81,937 

20,847 

43,162 

413,974 

1,203 

55,969 

85,825 

22,643 

24,854 

69,531 

24,953 

6,644 

945,573 

3,541 

249 

11 

828 

18 

82 

80 

16,101 

4,267 

1,511 

419 

63 

1,898 

15,124 


$7,000 
280 


Herripff 


do 


Oondf^nif^d milk 


do.... 


2,580 

2,790 

350 


Oleomanraxine 


do.... 


oIS7.:!?r.v..... 


do.... 


Corn 


do.... 


510 


Wheat flour 


do.... 


84,990 


Fine crackers 


do.... 


86 


All other crackers 


do.... 


2,066 


Macaroni 


do.... 


1,884 


All other articles manufactured of flour 

Peas 


kilos.. 

do.... 


1,364 
1 700 


Beans . . 


do.... 


6,499 
4,672 


Pickles and sauces 


do.... 


Bottled beer 


dozen. . 


5,776 


Coffee 


pounds. . 


60,310 


All other sweets 


do 


809 


All other spices 


kilos.. 


110 


V^nfllA 


do.... 


54 


fasu 


do.... 


167 


Amber and tortoise shell 

Whalebone 


do.... 

do.... 


184 
858 


CeUolaid 


.do.... 


194 


Canvas 


do.... 


737 


AU other oilcloth 


do.... 


1,484 


All other articles manufactured of gum 

Tdjw and games. ................ r 


do.... 

do.... 


1,527 
201 


Hats 


dozen . . 


828 


Oom waterproof tissues 

Chewing tomuMJo 


kilos.. 

do.... 


1,271 
6,217 








Total 


778,615 









CxENFUBGOS, CuBA, October ^^, 1903. 



Max J. Baehb, Consul. 



JiANISFL WEST INDIES. 

(FroM United States Coasal Tail florae, St. Thomas, Danish West ladles.) 
GENERAL CONDITIONS. 

No appreciable change in the business outlook of the Danish West 
Indies can be reported. 

A fresh interest has been awakened in agricultural matters by the 
purchase of seventeen estates in St. Croix by the Danish West Indian 
Agricultural Association, the members of which are citizens of Den- 
mark. They have also purchased three estates in St. Thomas and 
two estates in St. Johns. The St. Thomas Agricultural Association 
has purchased Lovelund, and is interested in several other estates, 
where experimental farming is being conducted. 

The purchases of estates have been made in the three islands, but 
most largely in St. Croix, its location and geographical contour mak- 
ing it easier to cultivate its more level land. Up to the present the 
work is preparatory, or experimental. Determining results have not 
been reached for the want of time, but the promise is good. 

Imports have declined a little. This could not well be otherwise, for 
the ix>pulation has been gradually decreasing. In the whole colony 
the decrease can not be less than 3,000, or al^ut 10 per cent of the 
entire population for the last decade. 
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It is a little remarkable that St. Johns, which has a wholly rural 
population, has about held its own, and it can be accounted for only 
upon the ^ound that there have been no physical changes in the 
country, while the towns have sorely felt the commercial &pression. 

WORK OF THE GOVERNMENT COMMISSION. 

The commission appointed by the Government in Denmark has 
not yet reported, but the report has been in a measure anticipated. 
The position taken by the Home Government has caused the organiza- 
tion of corporations for the agricultural, commercial, and educational 
advancement of the colony. 

Already there are evidences of their purposes. On all the islands 
landscapes have been changed by clearing whole tracts of woodland 
and preparing it for cultivation. The management purposes to raise 
varieties of crops, some of which have heretofore been thought impos- 
sible to raise here, the inference being that what could be raised m 
other similar climates could be raised here. 

The Danish Steamship Company will connect the colony with the 
home country, and also maintain an intercolonial boat, St. Thomas 
being the mid -ocean station, while the terminals will be in Denmark 
and m South America. 

CANE V. BEET SUGAR. 

In the past there has been no persistent experimenting with new 
crops. St. Croix planters have connned their operations to sugar-cane 
culture in its various phases, and have achieved more than ordinary 
results, the year ending April 30, 1903, giving the largest returns in 
quantity in the history of the island, and tne only reason it was not the 
most profitable to the planter was the exceedingly low price of sugar in 
the markets of the world. The planters are not despairing, however, 
though somewhat discouraged. Later higher prices for sugar have 
given some hope. The sugar factories now operating have introduced 
the most modern American cane crushers, by whicn a much larger 
yield per acre has been obtained than ever before. The cheapness of 
the production of beet sugar will make it a question as to the results 
of further extensive culture of cane. 

There can be no doubt but that it will prove a great advantage to 
the planters of the West Indies when they are convince that in variety 
of crops is their safety for a paying year. St. Croix is adaptive to 
the culture of many tropical crops. One verv remarkable feature is 
the maintained reputation of St Croix rum. This distinctive product 
of the sugar cane has few equals and no successful competitor among 
the many cane-growing countries of the world. 

SUGGESTIONS TO AMERICAN EXPORTERS. 

American trade has advanced in some important particulars. The 

{provision business has been finnly held. Confection business advanced, 
n the dry goods trade the Europeans, because of the peculiar wa^ 
European commercial agents present their goods by samples, and their 
cheaper quotations, have a decided advantage and make larger sales. 
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If it is the desire of the American merchant to get the dry goods trade 
in the West Indies, it must be bj sample of goods and by the presence 
of agents of their houses. It is true a circular and a catalo^e will 
tell where goods can be found, but the language of an advertisement 
is not always understood. The goods as advertised and the goods as 
received do not always correspond, and are thereby many times very 
disappointing. Corresponding samples and goods create a charm that 
holds. We leel sure that in this era of expansion the American mer- 
chant will be found properly lined up along all avenues of trade and 
be prepared to become a successful competitor in the world's trade as 
well as in the trade of the West Indies. 

REVENUE, TRADE, AND NAVIGATION STATISTICS, 
RSVENUE RETUENB. 

The following table is the official statement of the revenues of the 
island of St. Thomas for the second quarter of the fiscal year 1904. 
which ended on September 30, 1903, and for the corresponding period 
of 1902: 



Item. 


July. 


Auguut. 


September. 


Total. 


1902, 
Import duty 


$1,440.10 

1,028.63 

.08 


$1,200.33 
1,406.26 


$1,232.09 
• 1,484.32 


$8,872.62 


Sfaipdnes 


8,921.21 


Dnw on mccasiirp briofo 


!08 










Total 


2,468.81 


2,608.69 


2,716.41 


7,798.81 


1908. 

Import daty 

Ship dues 

Dnes on mcwwire brip^^s , - - r .,-,-,-. 


1,147.13 

9^.71 

.08 


1,348.71 
1,690.14 


1,376.61 
1,718.27 


3,872.46 

4,838.12 

.06 










T6tal 


2,081.92 


3,068.85 


3,089.88 


8,210.66 



This statement shows an increase in the receipts in the second quar- 
ter of 1903 over the same period in 1902 of $416.84, bat the receipts in 
the first six months of the fiscal year 1903 exceeded the receipts in 
1904 by $853.68. 



TRADE RETURNS. 



The following statement shows the value of the imports into St. 
Thomas during the fiscal year ended September 30, 1903: 



Whence imported. 


Value. 


Whence imported. 


Value. 


Denmark .... 


$18,890 

77,626 

192,622 

11.664 

58 

26,701 

59 

1,628 

18, 181 

829.793 

12,926 


British West Indies 


$41,213 


GermAfi v 


Danish West Indies 


10, 142 


Great Britain 


North American West Indii^ 


17,057 


Holland 


French West Indies 


4.963 


Belgium 


Dutch West Indies 


3,443 


France ' *. 


Haiti 


2,164 


Spain 


Dominican Republic 


2,763 


Italy. 


Africa 


13 


South AmericA. 


Total 




Tnlted States 


771,806 


British North America 
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COMMEBCIAL BELATI0N8 ANNUAL REPORTS. 



NAVIGATION RETURNS. 



The returns of the vessels entered and cleared at the custom-house 
of St. Thomas during the second quarter of the fiscal year 1904, which 
ended on September 30, 1903, are shown in the following table: 



Veaeels. 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


Number. 


Tons. 


Number. 


Tons. 


Boats 


421 
107 
79 
10 


901 

5,877 

122,710 

12,628 


481 

118 

80 

9 


918 


Sailing vessels 


6,485 


Reflruliir steamers 


121,680 


other steamers 


10,640 






Total 


617 


142, lU 


633 


141,728 







Mahlon Van Horne, Consul. 
St. Thomas, Danish West Indies, JxJa/ 31^ 1903. 



CHBISTIANSTBB, 

(From United States Consnlar Agent Blackwood, Chrlstlansted, Danish West Indies.) 
DETAILS OF FOREIGN C50MMERCE. 

The following statements show the imports and exports at Chris- 
tiansted during the year ended March 31, 1903, as officially reported: 

IMPORTS. 



Whence imported. 


Value. 


Denmark direct 


9i,24S 


Denmark via St Thomas 


19,964 


St. Thomas 


28;SS8 


United States 


241,672 


All other countries 


61.905 








Total 


844.017 







EXPORTS. 



Articles and countries. 



Sugar: 

St Thomas 

United States , 

All other countries. 



Total. 



Molasses: 

St. Thomas 

All other countries , 



Total. 



Rum: 

Denmark 

St. Thomas — 
United States . 



Total 

Total exports . 



Quantity. 



Pounds. 

828,124 

14,445,203 

842 



14,674.169 



OaUons. 

120 
5,849 



5,964 



OaOoM. 

25 
1,438 
1,881 



Value. 



$3,277.41 

218,855.82 

11.49 



222,144.42 



6.00 
292,45 



298.45 

8.88 
281.» 
209.82 



A. J. Blackwood, ConsiUar Agent* 
Christianstkd, Danish West Indies, July 31^ 1903. 
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FRBDBRICKSTBD, 
(FroB Valtod States CombImt Agent Herwln, Frederieksted, Daslih Weit Indies.) 

TBADE AND CUSTOMS RETURNS. 

.The following statements show the imports and exports and duties 
collected at Fredericksted during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1903: 

IMPORTS. 



Whence imported. 


Value. 


Duty. 


Henmark : , 


66,812 
20,072 
226,766 
57,922 


6627 


St. Thoinafl. . . 


1,815 
19,196 


United States 


All other countries 


6,563 






Total 


808.072 


28,201 





EXPORTS. 



Articles and countries. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Duty. 


8Qgar (pounds): 

^nmark ..w 


1,U8 
19,981,^ 

51,880 


S18 

268,760 

5 

848 


Si 


United States 


18,188 


other Anierican countries 




St Thomas 


43 






T^jtal 


20,085,811 


264,626 


18,283 




Uolaases (gallons) 


81,576 


1,584 


48 






Rom (gallons): 

T^enmark 


57,860 
85,548 
4,209 


8,542 
6,170 

747 


256 


United States 


185 


<?t. Tluvmas 


21 






Total 


97,102 


15,459 


462 






Total exports 




281,669 


13,742 







SHIPFINO RETURNS. 



The following table includes the returns of all vessels of over 100 
tons entered and cleared at the port of Fredericksted during the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1903: 





Entered. 


Cleared. 


Nationality. 


steamers. 


Sailing yes- 


Total. 


Steamers. 


Sailing ves- 


Total. 




No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


American 


1 


864 


8 
8 
8 


1,856 
890 
574 


9 
8 
46 

1 
1 


74,686 

1.528 

700 


1 


854 


9 
8 
8 


2,246 
494 
574 


10 
8 
46 

1 
1 


8,100 
494 


Danish 


Englirii 


48 

1 
1 


74,112 

1,628 

700 


48 

1 
1 


74,112 

1,628 

700 


74,686 

1,528 

700 


Oennan ...... 


Norwegian..^ 
















* 






Total 


46 


77,194 


14 


2,820 


60 


80,014 


46 


77,194 


15 


3,814 


61 


80,608 





Robert L. Merwin, Conmlar Agent. 
Fredericksted, Danish West Indies, Jul/y 31^ 1903. 
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records of this office and other known facts, the portion which pertains 
to imports from the United States was found to be very defective and 
erroneous, and the attention of the colonial authorities being called to 
the fact other defects were discovered. The result is that the docu- 
ment was recalled for careful revision. No statement of the imports 
for the first six months of the current year Is ever given out- 
There is almost no use for labor-saving machinery here, by reason 
of the abundance and cheapness of labor. Indeed, it would seem a 
pity to bring any machine or tool here which would enable one man 
to do the work of two, and so take the "funche " (foonchy, corn-meal 
mush) out of the mouths of some family. Nobody does it. The 
ancient methods are adhered to. The only machinery brought here 
the last year was for the enlargement of the electric-light plant. It 
came from the United States, but there was considerable complaint of 
want of promptness in filling the order. 

IMPORTS IN 1902. 

The following is a statement of the value of the principal imports 
into Curasao in 1902, as summarized from the official returns on 
correction: 



ArticleB. 



Value. 



Artides. 



Vahie. 



Aloes 

Beep 

Brandy 

Cheese 

Cigara and cigarettes 

Coal .:. 

Coffee 

Com 

Dlvi-divl 

Dry goods 

Gin 

Goatskins 

Hat straw 

mdes 



91,879.20 

7,606.60 

9,847.20 

9,268.40 

12,070.00 

68,967.60 

26,426.20 

7,666.60 

48.402.00 

84,266.40 

11,816.20 

8,886.40 

11,467.20 

1,218.40 



Ice 

Liqaeuis 

Lumber 

Meal (wheat, rye, and com) 

Merchandise (general) 

ProTisions 

Rum 

Sugar 

Sundries 

Tobacco 

Wine 

Wood (mahogany and other hard) . 



n, 160. 80 

672.80 

8,624.80 

91,412.80 

272,882.40 

38,002.80 

18,845.20 

40,944.80 

286,668.60 

9,908.00 

8,447.60 

26.00 



1,006,076.00 



Elias H. Cheney, Consul. 
Curasao, Dutch West Indies, October ^, 1903. 



FRENCH WEST ENDIES. 

GUABEIiOUPE, 

(FroM United States Gonsal Aym^ Gaadeloape, Freaeh West Indies.) 

COMMERCIAL, FINANCIAL, AND AOBICULTURAL CONDITIONS. 

Annual reports are, in the case of Guadeloupe, merely chronicles 
of nie progressive decrease of the productive cajM^jity of the colony, 
which will be very graphically shown by merely stating that the im- 
ports during the four years ended June 30, 1902, were $1,799,374 in 
excess of the exports. During the period the exports for 1900 were 
$489,159.27 less than for 1899; for 1901, $148,568.12 less than in 1899, 
and for 1902, $288,182 less than in 1899, yet 1899 was a bad year. 
The imports tell the same story: Imports for 1901 were $149,477.67 
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less than in 1900; in 1902, $670,637.44 less than in 1901. All of these 
figures indicate a contracting and diminishing volume of trade, with an 
increasing deficit. 

Of course, the falling price of sugar is largely responsible for this 
state of aflfairs, but it is, after all, merely one cause; sociological 
factors have played a most important r61e. . 

From a very long address of the president of the chamber of com- 
merce of Basse-Terre, delivered JFune 30, 1903, I quote the following 
passages, in translation: 

One cause of oar trouble is the poor consideration given to agricaltare; and how 
should it be otherwise? Among us men skilled in agriculture are rare. Of our 
children we make lawyers, doctors, government employees, but we forget to make 
any agricultoiists. G^tlemen, many years aco Guadeloupe should have tried to 
tee iiself from the perils of monoculture. In fact, the only culture which really 
gives sustenance to Guadeloupe is that of sugar cane; and what do we find to-day? We 
see the accredited representatives of industry and agriculture drawing a very gloomy 
picture, and one full of importance to us, of the situation in which the colonial sugar 
industry niay soon find itself. According to them the Brussels convention will make 
disappear for our sugars, advantages which up to now have been calculated at an 
aven^^e of 11 francs ($2,123) on each 100 kilo^ms (220.46 pounds). If this state 
of affairs is real it will complete our ruin and will turn into the streets at any moment 
60,000 working people. 

To meet this trying situation the refiners are unprepared. They 
are hopelessly in debt to the bank. Now the bank, naturally enough, 
hesitates not merely to extend greater loans, but to grant as large 
amounts as formerly. The bank has had one aim, to bring down the 
rate of exchange. July 1 it reached its goal, the rate for drafts on 
Paris at ninety days' si&^ht having been reduced to 6 per cent. But 
this has involved huge Tosses upon the refiners, and, indeed, on all mer- 
chants. Some of the richer ones are retiring and going to France, those 
remaining are contracting their business, some are in a precarious 
position. Three days ago the D'Arboussier group of mills shut down 
completely and stopped all work. Thirty thousand pereons were thus 
thrown out of employment. This action followed the refusal of the 
bank to grant a loan for the next year equal to the greatly reduced 
loan of last year. This loan the refiners claim was insufficient. They 
say that they were unable to purchase the necessary amount of fertiliz- 
ers, to employ a sufficient number of hands^ to pay proper wages, or a 
satisfactory price to small growers for their canes. All these things 
are probably true. The sugar crop just finished was smaller than 
usual, and only a slight rise in the price of sugar prevented com- 
plete failure. The bank also alleges that the operations of the refiners 
are conducted in a wasteful manner. 

The destruction of St. Pierre, Martinique, operated to the advantage 
of this colony, in that it gave an impulse to the manufacture of rum 
and incidentally raised the low price of that commodity. 

PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 

The new governor is an able and patriotic man and is seeking to 
relieve the situation. He is formulating plans for large and important 
works, such as the deepening of the harbor of Point a Pitre, the build- 
ing of a bridge across the Kiviere Salee, the construction of a large 
dry dock, establishment of deep^-water wharves, lighting of the cities 
by electric lights, building railways, etc. if he can persuade the 
french Gh>yemment to assist in these works, and at the same time 
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rescind the actual high duties on coffee and cacao, he thinks that the 
money which would thus flow into the colony would eive it a breathing 
space until coffee and cacao culture should nearly replace that of sugar. 
The most notable achievements of the colony in 1902 were the prac- 
tical establishment of a system of wireless telegraphy with Martimaue, 
which is in regular daily use, and that of lines of daily automobile 
service between the extreme points of the island. Unfortunately all 
these automobiles were burned in a fire caused by an explosion of gas- 
oline due to carelessness. 

UNITED STATES TRADE AND SHIPPING. 

Imports from the United States diminished 20 per cent in 1902 from 
previous year. This diminution fell entirely on food stuffs, and indi- 
cates the general impoverishment of the people. I must more enaphat- 
ically than ever warn our merchants doinjj business with this island 
to exercise great caution in extending credits. 

Nineteen vessels under the American flag arrived here in the year 
1900; in 1901 there were 15; in 1902, 14. To June 80, 1908, but 4 
have come. 



STATISTICS OF PRODUCTION, COMMERCE, AND NAVIGATION. 

Following are a number of tables showing quantity of agricultural 
products for 1901 and 1902; general agricultural situation, 1901 and 
1902; estimated values, 1900 and 1901; vessels arriving and departing, 
1901 and 1902; number of animals, 1900 and 1901; commercial sum- 
mary, 1901 and 1902; detailed exports, 1901 and 1902; detailed imports, 
1901 and 1902; exports of colonial products, 1901 and 1902; declared 
exports for the United States, 1901 and 1902. These are in every case 
for calendar years. As I have f requentlv remarked, these tables are 
not entirely reliable. Examination of tne last two tables mentioned 
above will show an enormous discrepancy between the total declared 
exports of colonial products for 1901 as given in the Government 
tables and the results of an examination of the same products sent to 
the United States alone during the same year as shown by invoices 
certified in this consulate. There was sent, three times the total 
amount assigned to all such exports, to the United States alone. How- 
ever, the factors of error may be assumed to be pretty constant and 
the comparative statements by years are therefore closely accurate. 





AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION OF GUADELOUPE. 




Articles. 


1900. 


1901. 


Inc. (+) or 
dec. (-), 1901. 


Sugar: 

refined 

raw 

Coffee 

Cacao 

Cotton 

Vanlllaa 

Tobacco 

Logwood 

Arrowroot 


pounds.. 

.• do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do. . 


186,768,087 

600,423 

2,234,868 

857,929 

800,232 

42,062 

11.909 

3,045,865 

863 

164,860 

16,920.102 

1,028,368 

1,266,849 


188,370,705 

561,782 

2,771,570 

1,086,211 

268,796 

52.930 

9,072 

1,756,862 

4,510 

125,760 

16,488,666 

1,138.603 

1,580,284 


+1.602, «-« 

- 88.691 
+ 636,712 
+ 178,282 

- 81.4.V. 

+ '2'2S 

- 2.837 

-1.288.998 
+ 4.167 


Anatto 


do 


I 89110 


Vegetables b 

Rom 


do.-.. 

gallons 


- 436,537 
+ 110,285 


Molasses 


' rtn 


+ 268^985 







a With vanilla are included cloves, peppers, and spices. 
o With vegetables are included manioc, bananas, etc 
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GENERAL AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF GUADELOUPE. 



Crop. 


Areas under culti- 
vation. 


Number of planta- 
tions. 


Persons employed. 




1900. 


1901. 


1900. 


1901. 


1900. 


1901. 


Sugar 


Acres. 

66,616 

9,612 

6,207 

1,208 

257 

16,383 

44 

502 

242 

8,445 

10 

1 25,733 


Acre*. 

65,020 

10,263 

5,935 

1,194 

200 

14,903 

42 

502 

198 

4,186 

10 

26,198 


1,319 

1,168 

667 

351 

253 


1,297 

1,237 

690 

389 

279 


31,102 
7,243 
3,541 
1,020 


31,022 


Coffee 

Cacao 

Cotton 

Vanilla (1 


8,179 
3,689 
1,183 


Manioc 






Tobacco 


27 

48 

18 

274 


22 
45 
17 
323 


97 
407 

287 
777 


200 


Pi neappl es 

Anatto 

Logwood 

Arrowroot .. 


450 
263 
524 


Vegetables 


8,826 


8,859 


28,697 


28,072 


Total 


135,259 

1 


128,601 


12,946 


13,258 


73,171 


78,582 



a With vanilla are included cloves, peppers, and other spices. 
ESTIMATED VALUES IN GUADELOUPE. 



Description. 



1900. 



1901. 



Inc. (+) or 
dec. (-), 1901. 



Land 

Buildings and tools 

Draft animals and cattle 

Total 



912,594,118.50 
15,440,000.00 
3,043,243.80 



$12,149,330.70 
16,212,000.00 
3,319,681.06 



31,077,36L80 



31, 681, OU. 76 



-1444,787.80 
+ 772,000.00 
+ 276,487.76 



4- 603.649.96 



The population of the island is estimated at 182,112; the wealth per 
head in 1900 was $170.64, and in 1901, $173.96, an increase of $3.22 
in 1901; the debt per head was estimated at $30 in each year, and the 
percentage of debt to wealth at 17.60 per cent in 1900, and 17 per cent 
m 1901, a decrease of 0.60 per cent in 1901. 



VESSELS ARRIVING AND DEPARTING. 



Nationality. 


1901. 


1902. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 

117,790 

17,312 

173, 186 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


French 


234 
30 
202 


242 

28 
209 


120,854 


United States 


15,114 


AU other countries 


190,964 






Total 


466 


308,288 


479 


326,932 






Imports from United States carried in vessels of all 
nationalities 


59 


64,371 


63 


68,695 







NUMBER OF ANIMALS IN GUADELOUPE. 



Description 

Uorses 

AnBes 

Moles 

Beef cattle 

Cows 



1900. 1901. 



9,061 
4,091 
6,051 
13,098 
11,322 



9,176 
4,124 
6,309 
18,853 
12,177 



Description. 



Sheep 

Goats 

Hogs 

Total 



1900. 1901. 



9,218 
18,890 
27,112 



93,388 



10,158 
14,250 
28,108 



98,150 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GAUDELOUPE. 



Origin of imports and character of exports. 


1901. 


1902. 


Decrease. 


IHPORTB. 

From France 


92, 246. 627. 53 

1,004,483.96 

728,606.40 


91,876,802.80 
868,241.00 
568,886.64 


9869,724.78 


From United States 


186,192.95 


From other countries 


164,719.76 






Total 


8,974,667.88 


8,808,990.44 


670.687.44 






EXPOBTS. 

Colonial products 


8,208,714.56 

157,996.40 

7,230.98 


8,064.594.40 
138,628.76 
46,103.84 


154,120.15 


French products 


24,366.64 


Foreign products 


038,872.90 






Total 


8,373,940.88 


8,284.827.00 


139,613.88 






Excess of imnorts 


600,627.00 


69,608.44 


680,986.56 


X 





a Increase. 
PRODUCTS OF GUADELOUPE EXPORTED. 





1901. 


1902. 


Articles. 


To France. 


To 
French 
colonies. 


To all 
other 
coun- 
tries. 


Total. 


To France. 


To 
French 
colonies. 


To all 
other 
coun- 
tries. 


Total. 


Sugar pounds.. 

Coffee do.... 

Cacao do 

Anatto do 


85,257,823 

1,398,562 

797,282 

146,771 

1,244,695 

2,418 

496,928 

708,242 

29 


51.562 

50,876 

71 

1,815 


8,116 


85,312,000 

1,448.927 

797,853 

148,586 

1.244.695 

5.712 

496.928 

738.608 

716,912 


89,224,827 

1,581,944 

1,818,809 

123,817 

468.841 

12,867 

517,388 

1,284.562 

201 


366,712 

31,257 

67 


7,945 
972 


89,588,484 

1,614.178 

1.318,426 

128,817 


Logwood do.... 






468.341 


Vanilla do.... 

Pineapples.. do.... 

Rum gallons.. 

Molasses do.... 


1.257 


2,087 


4,606 

88 

66.868 

80,005 


2,106 

■8,'628* 
452 


19,058 
517,871 


24.876 
716,883 


490 


1,804. (MS 
80.658 



Louis H. Aym6, Consul, 
Guadeloupe, French West Indies, October W^ 1903. 



HAITI. 

(FroH United 8Utes Depatj Consal Battlste, Port aa Prince, Haiti.) 
TRADE CONDITIONS IN HAITI.- 

Although statistics are not to be had for the past two years, it can 
nevertheless be assumed that the United States still leads in the value 
of imports in this line, England, France, and Germany following. 

I am informed by the head of one of the largest houses here that 
American manufactures continue to gain over the Fnglish articles 
in denims, drills, cotton checks, etc. In this legard I wul here quote 
from the report of the English vice-consul-general for the year 1901: 

CJotton ffoods formerly came exclusively from the United Kingdom, but the Ameri- 
cans, aided b}r cheai)er rates of transit and shorter distance, are now competing 
successfully with us in the following: Printed calicoes, drills, cotton checks, ana 
many of the different qualities of denims. But we still hold the market for bomba- 
zines, white calicoes, soft and stiffered gray sheetings, colored domestics, gray Osna- 
burgs, Victoria lawns, Swiss stripes and checks, blue Romals, kerchiefe, and pocket 
handkerchiefs (colored and white), lustrines, meltons, regattas, brocades, shawls 
(both cotton and merino), platillas, laces, threads, towels, bamngs, buntinj^, and 
Brabants. In all these Manchester can produce a cheaper article, better suited to 
the H aitian market than any foreign competitor. The cottons are cut in lengths oi. 
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12} or 25 yards and are packed in small bales or trusses of 625 yards or 500 ells, four 
of these trusses being hooped together. Bagging are in lengths of 125 yards. 

In white shirtings the Americans are competing favorably, but only for higher 
grades; in common qualities the heavier cost of labor in the United States, in spite 
of all their superior labor-saving appliances, keeps the trade in British hands. 

On the whole, there is some reason to fear that the United States may drive the 
United Kingdom out of this market for dry goods. Ten years ago it is said that 
four-fifths of these goods came from the United Kingdom and one-fifth from the 
United States, while at present the proportions are reversed. This would appear to 
be an exaggerated statement of the facts, .but Manchester manufacturers would do 
well to watch this market. 

Manchester and Belfast firms formerly gave credits of three or six months to their 
customers here, but of late the business tends more and more to a cash basis, the 
risks being^ taken over by Hamburg and Paris houses. 

In the West Indies, Central, and South America the same accusations seem to be 
made against the manufacturers of the United States as we are accustomed to hear 
directed against our exporters. On the high authority of an American gentleman, 
keenly interested in the commercial expansion of his country, I am enabled to say 
that in this part of the world at least the British are held up to their American com- 
petitors as models. The^ are said to study more carefully the local requirements 
and to pack their goods m a manner better suited to the market. 

MISCELLANEOUS IMPORTS. 

Provisions, — In this line there is but little competition, the United 
States supplying all the impoited provisions, such as flour, salt fish, 
salt beef and pork, smoked and pickled herrings, butter, lard, etc., 
and a greater part of the canned provisions; only the finer grade of 
these goods are imported from France. 

Soaps, — There are four soap factories in the country — at Cape Haiti, 
St. Marc, Aux Cayes, and Port au Prince. However, the greater part 
of the common soap used in the country is imported from the United 
States. Fine toilet soaps are imported from France, yet a consider- 
able trade is being done in the cheaper grades of American toilet 
soaps. 

Spirituous liqiwrs. — The greater part of the beer consumed in the 
country is imported from the United States. Wines, brand}^ and fine 
liquors are imported from France and some from Germany. 

RAILROADS. 

In June last the railway of the plains of the Cul de Sac was com- 
pleted and in working order. The completion of this railroad through 
the plains of the (Jul de Sac has already been productive of good 
results in the amount of logwood and logwood roots exported, i rom 
October 1, 1901, to January, 1903, there was exported 438,000 pounds, 
and since the 1st of July, the date of the completion of the road, the 
company has transported 1,200,000 pounds of logwood to the city, 
besides produce for the local market, which before was brought m 
on the backs of animals. Along the line three or four villages have 
sprung up. 

EXPORT DUTIES, LICENSES, AND TAXES. 

The export duty on lignum-vitee wood has been increased 75 cents 
per 1,000 pounds, making the duty now $1.75 per 1,000 pounds. An 
export duty of $1 per 1,000 pounds has also been imposed on cedar 
wood. 

H. Doc. '722, 5S-2— vol 2 16 
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The patent law of 1900 has been repealed and the old law of 1876 
again maced in operation. This law prohibits foreigners from doing 
a retail trade and!^ imposes on them a tax of four times the amount paid 
by natives for a patent, besides which a license tax of 50 per cent of 
the amount paid for the patent is imposed on all foreigners for the 
license which it is necessary to obtain before the patent is issued to 
the applicant. 

The number of stamped papers on which legal and commercial docu- 
ments must be drawn has been increased, and a tax of $5, called a 
passport tax, has been imjjosed on all passage tickets for passage 
across the ocean, and $2 for tickets to poin^ in the neighboring islands. 

Alexander Battiste, iJepiUy Corwvl, 

Port au Prince, HAm, October 20, 1903. 



JACMEIi. 

(FroM United SUtM Contalmr Airent JeoMB, JMBiel, Haiti.) 
GENERAL CONDITIONS.- 

Trade in this district has been small in general during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1903, and results have not been of a satisfactory char- 
acter, owing to the continual depressed state of all coffee markets in 
foreign countries and the marked smallness of this year's coffee crop. 

Although there is a decided improvement noted in export of cotton 
and logwood, yet the totals of all exports figures are about 33 per cent 
less in value tnan those of the last nscal year. 

FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE DISTRICT. 

Imports. — ^The imports during the year ended June 30, 1903, are 
estimated at $334,000, against f304,000 for the preceding j^ear; the 
imports from the United States comprised about $150,000, viz, pro- 
visions, $128,000; dry goods, $22,000. 

Dry goods still continue to be imported in the greatest proportion 
from England. 

Imports, classed under the heading of provisions, such as breadstuffs, 
salted fish, meat, lard, butter, etc., nave increased this year, owing to 
the dry weather of the spring and summer, which prevented growing 
ground provisions to an extent sufficient for the requirements of the 
population. 

Exports, — ^The coffee crop was verv small for 1903, being only 
8,313,000 pounds, valued at f229,300, against 12,620,000 pounds, valued 
at $509,000 in the preceding year. 

The exports of cotton and logwood more than doubled, and this is 
about the only satisfactory feature to be reported concerning the 3'^ears 
trade. 

Hugo Jensen, Consular Agent. 

Jacmel, Haiti, October 2^^ 1903, 
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ARGENTINA. 

(From Ualted SUtes Conral HAjer, Baenoff Ajrw^ Argentina. ) 
CX)MMERCIAL BEIATIONS AND PROGRESS OF THE REPUBLIC. 

While the friendship and comity which exist between the United 
States and the Argentine Republic have always been of the most cor- 
dial character, it is a matter of astonishment that their commercial 
relations are not more intimate. It may be said that the difference of 
lan^a^e is a bar to settlers from the United States or to the invest- 
ment or American capital here, but this is not a sufficient explanation, 
since England^ Scotland, Ireland, and Germany have large communi- 
ties, not only m Buenos Avres but in many other parts of the Argen- 
tine Republic. Nearly all the largest sheep farmers are natives of 
Great Britain, while the railways, tramways, and other public works 
are owned and operated by British subjects. It is doubtful, on the 
other hand, if there are 2,000 citizens of the United States in the entire 
country. Most of these are sojourners, engaged temporarily in com- 
mercial pursuits. 

The advance which the Argentine Republic; has made during the last 
few years in public improvements is a matter of general remark. The 
administration of President Roca has busied itself in developing the 
resources of the country, building, railways, establishing telegraph 
Unes, establishing and maintaining public schools, fostering immigm- 
tion, encouraging the investment of capital, and along all Rnes shows 
a permanent record of enlightened statesmanship. 

COMMERCIAL POLICY OF ARGENTINA. 

The following article in the tariff law explains, in some measure, the 
commercial policy of the Argentine Government: 

Art. 69. The duties on imports established in this law constitute the minimum 
tariff for merchandise or products of any nation which applies a similar tariff and 
does not augment its duties on imports from Argentina or establish duties on articles 
which at present are free of duty, or largely reduces the tariff at present in force 
re^rding similar articles from other countries, or finally places obstacles in the way 
of importation of Argentine products by reason of restrictive measures; then, in any 
of the above cases, the Executive Power is authorized to apply to the merchandise 
or products proceeding from any such nation the maximum tariff, the duties therein 
being fixed at 50 per cent higher than those stipulated in the minimum tariff, and 
15 per cent on articles which at present are imported free of duty. 

The Executive Power is likewise authorized to grant special reductions, not 
exceeding 50 per cent of the tariff in force at the time, on articles from countries 
which, in the opinion of the Executive Power, accord equivalent advantages to this 
country. This concession, however, can only be granted on the condition that the 
Aigentine Government reserves the right to cancel the same at any time, giving six 
months' notice to that effect 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS ANNUAL REPORTS. 



REVIEW OF THE EOREIGN TRADE IN 1902. 

The impoi-ts during the year 1902 amounted to $103,039,256, of 
which $18,461,993 was subject to duty, and $84,577,263 free of duty. 
Compared with the imports in 1901 this shows a decrease of $10,920,493, 
whien is partly explained by the apprehensions existing during the 
past year of a possible war with Chi'e, and by the severe crisis so long 
prevailing which restricted consumption and compelled economy. It 
may be said, too, that the loss from smuggling is always greater during 
periods of depression, besides the national industries are so rapidly 
increasing in number and production as to supply many internal 
demands formerly dependent on importation. Exports, on the con- 
trary, increased in value during 1902 by $11,770,625, having amounted 
to $179,486,727. The commercial balance for the year in favor of this 
country was thus $76,447,471, which, in view of the many adverse 
circumstances existing must be accepted as evidence of great economic 
vitality. 

To the increase of exports, animals and animal products contributed 
$13,892,728, viz: Live animals, $2,532,941; offal, $7,359,941; manufac- 
tured animal substances, $3,882,020; animal residue, $118,395. 

Agricultural products, owing chiefly to a deficiency in the wheat 
crop, showed a deficit of $3,424,767. 

DETAILS OF FOREIGN COMMERCE. 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY COUNTRIES. 

The following statement shows the imports and exports of the 
Argentine Republic with the several countries during the year 1902: 



Country. 



Imports. 



United States $13,308,504 

Africa • 4,491 

Germany 13,229,275 



Belgium . 

Bolivia. 

Brazil.. 

Cuba... 

Chile... 

Spain... 

France . 



5,484,233 
122,015 

4,583,645 
106,781 
213,189 

8,166,902 

9,243,071 



Exports. 



•10,087,576 

8,285,887 

22,969,881 

18,760,219 

16,717 

8,368,742 

470,991 

684,113 

2,025,428 

29,687,467 



Country. 



Italy , 

Holland , 

Paraguay , 

United Kingdom... 

Uruguay 

All other countries. 
Shipments to order. , 



Total. 



Imports. 



112,265,008 

622,859 

1,469,510 

86,995.460 

744,694 

1,485,124 



108,089,256 



Exports. 



$4,215,756 

2.834,288 

212,213 

85,061.066 
8,678.6SS 

10.196,675 

26,509,985 



179,486^737 



The imports into Argentina from the United States in 1902 were 
$2,230,135 less than in 1901, while the exports thereto exceeded those 
of 1901 by $741,122. 

The countries showing increases, and decreases in the import and 
export trade in 1902 compared with 1901 are: 



INCREASES. 



Country. 



United States. 

Africa 

Germany 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Braril 

Cuba 

Chile 

Spain 

Irance 



Imports. Exports. 



$4,491 



197,598 
63,102 
102. 118 



Country. 



1741.122 

5.394,128 

1, 459, 999 

302,488 

59,319 



104,808 



960,886 



Italy 

Holland 

Paraguay 

United Kingdom ... 

Uruguay 

All other countries . 
Shipments to order . 

Total increase.". 



Imports. Exports. 



$1,080,367 



$534,652 

65,458 

1,241.041 



5,168.807 



1,280.782 



10,920,493 . 11,770,686 
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Country. 



Imports. Exports. 



Country. 



Imports. Exports. 



United States. 

Germany 

Belgium 

Bofivia 

Brazil 

Chile. 



Spain. 
France 



92,230,135 

8,495,274 

8,204,424 

16,717 



745,684 
716,470 



$1,833,746 
115,940 
106,285 



Italy 

Holland 

Paraguay 

Uruguay 

Shipments to order . . 

Total decrease . 



•2,471,100 

48,940 

296,184 



13,926,828 



83,841 

87,030 

3,297,845 



■4,894,687 



I.MPOBT8 AND EXPORTS, BY ARTICLES. 



The following statements show the imports and exports of the 
Argentine Republic, by articles, during the year 1902: 



IMPORTS. 



Articles. 



Lire animals 

Fruit substances 

Cereals and vegetables 

Flour, sirups, etc 

Spirits of all kinds 

Woolen goods 

Other soft goods 

Chemicals and medicinal productx 

Wood of all kinds 

Paper and ita products 

Iron and ite products 

Steel prodncta 

(tlat«, stoneware, etc 

Foodstuffs 



1 



1468,605 

589,120 

2,139.563 

607,331 

5.583.549 

4,917.226 

71,127,161 

3,597,800 

5,647.240 

2.567.019 

9,459,134 

6,225.304 

10,908.094 

1,507,656 



Articles. 



Specie 

Infusion substances 

Tobacco 

Silk goods 

Cotton goods 

Oils of all kinds 

Paints, inks, etc 

Wooden manufactures . . 
Leather and products . . . . 
Agricultural implements 

Other metals, etc 

Various 

Total 



Value. 



»185,697 
5,446,737 
3,229,647 
1,444,172 
16,256,680 
3,982,800 

699,981 
1,209,536 

962.661 
2.281,644 
2,733,902 
3,076,547 



103,039,256 



e;cports. 



UTeanimala $5,617,696 

Animal reeidue I 743,369 

Cereals, hay, etc ' 61,118,427 

Oil cake, bran, etc 2,058,658 

If ining products 327,006 

Animal products I 9,086,246 

Meat, hides, etc 89,141,828 



Sugar, flour, etc . . 
Forest products . . 
Hunting products 
Various products. 

Total 



94,994,247 

3,649,208 

718,449 

2,081,593 



179,486,727 



IMPORTS AND EXFOBTB, BY COUNTRIES, 1895-1902. 

The following statement shows the value of the imports and expoi*ts 
of the Argentine Republic from and to the several countries during 
the years 1895 to 1902: 



Countries and years. 



UKITXD 8TATBB. 

18B6 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

VKL 



Imports. 



96, 686|999 
11,210,475 
10,101,714 
11,129,065 
15,466,846 
18.488,529 
15,588,639 
18,806,604 



Exports. 



18. 

I: 

7, 



947, 
461. 
821, 
874, 
667, 
882, 
296, 
067, 



Countries and years. 



Imports. 



UNITBD KINGDOM. 



1895 $39,524,270 

1896 44,729,966 

1897 36,392,057 

1898 39,012,600 

1899 43,671,421 

1900 38.682,753 

1901 t 36,460,808 

1902 36,996,460 



Exports. 



114, 
14, 
12, 
19, 
21. 
23, 
29, 



694,783 
388,761 
964,640 
206.928 
721,591 
890,686 
920,759 
064,066 
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Countries and years. 


ImportH. 


Exports. 


Countries and years. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


GERMANY. 

1895 


52,549 
95,065 
14, 102 
71,106 
79,937 
J5,163 
24,549 
29,275 

9,116,870 
12,028,514 
11,019,576 
10,696,725 


S13,323,324 
13,832.785 
14,047,135 
20,286,338 
29,433,663 
20,070,183 
21,479,882 
22,939,881 

20,887,163 
23,654,976 
22,999,019 1 
29,961,066 


FRANCE— continued. 
1899 


$10,979,690 
10,897,866 
9,969.541 
9,243,071 

2,675.125 
3,007,207 
3,245,646 
3,315,470 
8,197,882 
8,691,996 
3,912.636 
3,166,902 


$41,446,747 


1896 


1900 


19,007,960 


1897 


1901 


28,637,121 


1898 


1902 


29.587,457 


1899 


SPAIN. 

1895 




1900 

1901 


1,311,999 


1902 V 


1896 


1,116.400 




1897 


1,271,149 


PRANCE. 


1898 


887,996 


1895 


1899 


1,765,391 


1896 


1900... 


2.699,391 


1897 


1901 


2,131,718 


1898 


1902 


2,025,428 











IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 



The following statement shows the quantities and value of th^ prin- 
cipal articles imported into the Argentine Republic from the United 
States during the years 1895 to 1902: 



1895.. 
1896.. 
1897.. 
1898.. 
1899., 
1900., 
1901.. 
1902. 



BINDER TWINE. 



1895., 
1896., 
1897. 
1896.. 
1899.. 
1900. 
1901.. 
1902. 



LUBRICATING OILS. 



1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 



SHOVELS, PICKS, AND AXES. 

1895 



1897. 



1900. 
1901. 
1902. 



1896. 
1897. 



1900.. 
1901.. 
1902. 



17.0 
86.8 
38.7 
47.3 
49.0 
10.8 
15.5 



152.2 
332.3 
385.6 
423.3 
403.3 
387.1 
623.2 
336.3 



.2 
1.5 
1.9 
2.3 
10.4 
19.2 
19.7 
11.3 



$12,073 I 1895. 
22,434 II 1896. 
24,064 
29,188 
29,712 

6,507 

7,910 
18,069 



1,197.6 


239,530 


1.942.6 


388,521 


2,131.0 


426,288 


1,154.0 


230,744 


8,735.0 


746,919 


2,951.9 


590,376 


3,377.8 


675,465 


2,769.5 


553,907 


193.4 


19,839 


2,224.0 


222,167 


1,664.0 


166,431 


2,813.0 


281,827 


3,876.8 


887,686 


2,747.5 


274,753 


2,549.0 


254,899 


3,504.1 


836,413 



30,442 
66,462 
76,941 
81,629 
80,597 
70,443 
93,011 
59, 112 



774 
4,685 
6,287 
7,008 
46.124 
82.637 
82,566 
82,776 



1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902.. 



8TEBL RAILS. 



1897.. 
1898- . 
1899.. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 



RAILWAY MATERIALS. 



2.0 

490.5 
2,234.0 
1,005.3 
2,863.0 
2,688.2 
11,463.4 
8,970.8 



402.8 
3,466.0 
4,001.4 
7.870.9 
3.966.0 
19,435.0 

282.0 



1896. 
1896. 
1897., 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901.. 
1902.. 



TOBACCO (HABANA LEAF). 



1896. 
1896.. 
1897.. 
1898.. 
1899.. 
1900. 
1902.. 



TOBACCO (OTHER THAN 
HABANA LEAF). 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 



1900. 
1901.. 
1902. 



3.8 
2.3 
.7 
34.3 
76.4 
134.4 
59.6 



9.6 
114.7 
14.8 
20.7 
47.7 
107.6 
71.6 
109.0 



$171 
26,102 
139,114 
62.120 
143, 140 
126.910 
794,425 
622, U6 



16,114 
138,725 
184,056 
291,784 
158,643 
777.401 

11,279 



23,884 
42.990 
42,636 

342,818 
18.320 

268,964 
76,718 
65,629 



7,672 

4,540 

1.380 

68,514 

115,867 

201,599 

89,899 



7,708 
91,708 
11,796 
16,842 
88,169 
67,976 
42,970 
65,897 
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Articles &nd yean. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Articles and years. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


TURPKNTINB, 
1895 


Metric tons. 
678.0 
808.4 
685.3 
898. 8 
696.6 
1,010.9 
796.8 

9C 91 

81 10 
44 00 
23 00 

82 00 
8S 99 
42 00 
8< 60 

NuTiiber. 
468 
1,766 
1,387 
1,862 
4,422 
2,154 
1,782 
2,217 

15 
88 
80 
22 
60 
42 
110 

1,162 
2,771 
6,104 
2,712 
766 
821 

460 
818 
379 
700 
430 
869 

7,981 
18,006 
9.717 
8,075 
80.336 
20,209 
27,142 
40,097 

1,888 
998 
48 
1,523 
2,517 
1,423 
1,837 

328 
1,266 

155 
1,072 
3,156 


974,496 
105,096 

76,084 
116,186 

77,422 
181,417 
108,585 

938,526 
1,131.319 
1,341,*414 
703,748 
985,179 
1,170,047 
1,292,481 
1,096,131 

8,780 
85,884 
82,921 
38,405 
121,868 
61, 126 
44,732 
54,444 

2,600 
6,450 
4,720 
8,600 
7,685 
7,200 
24,060 

69,406 
133,999 
339,044 
95.666 
28,185 
10,277 

15,483 
10,463 
12,337 
22,440 
15,060 
12,890 

77,726 
142,845 
87,042 
73,664 
803,602 
279,576 
467,368 
574,400 

37,628 
26,825 
1,725 
19,414 
23,684 
45,428 
15, 116 

7,544 

28,888 

3,565 

24.656 

72,588 


1 RAKES— continued. - 
1 1900 


Number. 
1,302 
1,378 
5,397 

2,215 
2,681 
1,923 
4,488 
7,714 
3,704 
3,691 
7,260 

678 

325 

700 

704 

2,103 

1,631 

2,680 

2,529 

60 
20 
4 
10 

6? 
31 

4,769 
4,969 
8,794 
6,673 
10,944 
13,669 
12,978 
7,693 

3,513 
9,877 
12,618 
11,431 
20,890 
7,293 
17.616 
10,830 

4,692 
4,004 
2,760 
3,192 
3,586 
2,539 
3.856 
3,395 

Dozenpairs. 

320 

1,287 

3,328 

3, 110 

Cm. meters. 
226,514 
460,842 
2M.165 
306.0ft5 
387,884 
316,872 
334.608 
298,058 


$29,946 


1896 


1901 


31,694 


1897 


1902 .. .". 


37,486 


1898 

1899 

1900 


MOWERS. 

1 1896 


185,440 
195, 170 


1901 


1 1896... . 




1897 


172,956 


KEROSKNE. 


1898 


380,620 


liMK 


, 1899 


484,306 




1 1900 


260.171 


1896 


1901 






21U , 985 


1897.... 


1 1902 


568,148 


1898 

1899 

1900 


1 SOWERS. 

1895 


8,886 


1901 


1896 


10,268 


1902 


1897 


15,688 




1898 


10,820 


CJkBRIAGBS AND CARTS. 


1899 


44,608 




1900 


41, 170 


1896 




72,920 
60,871 


1896 


1902 






THRASHING MACHINES. 




1896 




1899 




1900 


97,770 
35,800 
6,650 
22,500 


1901 




1902 


1 1<M17 




1899 


PIANOS. 


1900 


18,900 


1896 


1901 


101,645 


1896 


1 1902 


64,000 


1897 


SEWING MACHINES. 

I 1896 




1896 




1899 




1900 


51,718 


1901.. 


1896.. .. . 


6S.954 




1 1897 


112,812 


BICYCLES. 


' 1898 


75, 178 


1897.. 


1899 


127,584 


1898 


' 1900 


163,044 


1899... 


leoi 


146,232 


1900 


1902 


87,89S 


1901 


CLOCKS. 
1895 




1902....:: :::...:.... 






13, 717 




, 1896 

1897 


25,812 
40,904 


18W-1897 


1 1898 


27,796 


1898 


lH9t^ 


50.815 


1899..:: :... 


1900 


16,114 


1900 


1901 


30.029 


1901... 


1902 


16.889 


1902 ' ■ 


WATCHES. 

1895 




PLOWS. 


7,936 


1896 


, 1896 


11,923 


1896.... 


1H97 


7,796 


1897.. 


1898 


9,442 


1898.... 


1899 


9,521 


1899 * 


' 1900 


6,174 


1900... 


1901 


8,153 


1901 


1902 


9,012 


1902 


1 BOOTS AND 8HOES.a 
1 1899 




CORN 8HBLLER8. 
1896.... 


4,560 
20,668 
50.780 
43,108 


1897....: :::: 


1900 

1901 

1902 

PINE LUMBER. 
' 1893 


1898 :: 


1899.... 


1900 :::: 




1901 




1902.. 


2,603,381 




1896 


5,135,972 


^AKES. 
1896... 


1897 

1898 


2,977.820 
4,167,699 


1896.. 


1899 


4,931,744 


WW...:::::::::::::: 


1900 

1901 


8,831,636 


1898.. 


3,062,817 


m... : 


1902 


4,081,698 







a None imported until 1899. 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS ANNUAL REPORTS. 



DETAILS OF FOREIGN COBiMERCE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1903. 

The geneml imports and exports for the first six months of 1903, 
compared with the same period of 1902, were as follows: Imports, 
$61,902,153; exports, $128,819,682; an increase in imports of 
$10,658,923, and in exports of $23,615,901. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY COUNTRIES. 

The following statement shows the imports and exports of the 
Argentine Republic from and to the several countries during the first 
six months of 1903: 



Country. 



United States. 

Africa 

Germany 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Cuba 

Chile 

Spain 

France 



Imports. 



17,148,922 

18,832. 

7,850,308 

2,395,298 

42,318 

2,805,200 

175,804 

114,620 

1,830,095 

6.022,776 



Exports. 



$4,744,740 
6,037,632 

16.309,781 

12,040,033 
864,062 
4,065,702 
102,354 
715,509 
950,111 

20,752,792 



Country. 



Italy 

Holland 

Paraguay 

United Kingdom ... 

Uruguay 

All other countries . 
Shipments to order . 



Total. 



Imports. 



17,260,058 
868,747 
668,491 

2,771,000 
451.888 

3,268,885 



61,902,158 



Exports. 



S1.967.0U 

2,764,876 

114,718 

18,992.645 
2.829.792 
8,574,600 

28,013,330 



128.819.682 



The imports into Argentina from the United States during the first 
six months of 1903 exceeded those for the same period in 1902 by 
$851,610, while the exports to the United States in 1903 were less than 
those in 1902 by $926,301. 



EXPORTS, BY ABTICLBS. 



The quantities of the principal articles exported during the first six 
months of the year 1903 were as follows: 



Articles. 


Quantity. 


Articles. 


QoanUty. 


Animals: 

Cattle number. . 

Sheep do ... . 

Horses do 

Frozen meats: 

Beef metric tons.. 

Mutton do.... 

Hides and nklns: 

Goatskins kilograms.. 

Sheepskins do 

Nutria skins do — 

Ox and cow hidea— 

Dry metric tons.. 

Salted do.... 

Dry and salted horsehides. .do 


119,026 

6,918 

163,690 

35,368 
39,724 

789,400 

18,619,000 

200,383 

9,102 
14,983 
1,758 


Wool metric tons.. 

Hair do 

Jerked beef do.... 

Butter do 

Tallow do.... 

Bones do 

Linseed do — 

Maize do.... 

1 Dry hay do — 

Wheat do.... 

Sugar do — 

Flour do — 

Bran do 

Extract of quebracho wood. .. .do. .. . 
Quebracho wood do 


188,078 

839 

7,982 

8,859 

20,727 

12,916 

402,039 

498,248 

64,906 

1.821,039 

14,934 

34,207 

60.035 

5,183 

107,810 



AMERICAN TRADE IN ARGENTINA. 



Imports from the United States are greater than the exports thereto. 

The duties collected on articles imported from the United States do 
not differ in any way from those collected on similar articles comioff 
from other countries, and citizens of the United States have an equal 
opoortunity in competition with those of other countries when official 
calls are made for the purchase of material for public works. 
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When steamship lines are once established between the United States 
and Buenos Ajrres — under the American flag, so that rates of freight 
will be fair — giving needed commercial facilities between this port and 
the United States, a large increase in trade and traflSc will follow. 

Since the year 1898, as was also the case in many previous years, the 
flag of the United States has not figured here in the tables of arrivals 
and departures of steamers. No merchant or passenger steamer bear- 
ing the ensign of our country ever appears in Argentine waters. 

A modification of the formalities that hamper the importation of 
foreign goods under the Argentine custom-house regulations now in 
force would greatly facilitate trade. 

The Unitea States is the only country without any banking facilities 
with the Argentine Republic. All exchange and commercial busi- 
ness continues to be transacted through English banking houses, thus 
increasing the charges and complicating the settlement of balances. 

Taking all drawbacks into account, the United States is doin^ an 
excellent trade with the Argentine Republic; but with direct American 
steamship communication and an American bank in Buenos Ayres it 
would be hard to estimate the enlarged trade which would result there- 
from between the two Republics. 

D. Mayer, Oonsul. 

Buenos Ayres, Argentina, October <5, 190S. 



(Sappleaieiitorj report on Ar^nUna from United States Conaal Hajer, Buenoa Ajrea.) 
PROSPECTS OF ARGENTINA IN 1903. 

The new era of prosperity and expansion which commenced with the 
year 1903 demands, for the protection of the great interests involved, 
a vigilant, foreseeing, and stimulating policy both at home and abroad — 
a policy tiiat will take account of the multiple factors concerned in the 
advance of the country, endeavoring in the case of some of them to 
remove transitory causes of depression and to divert others into new 
and more promising channels. 

As it is the certainty of peace and the recent abundant harvests have 
already encouraged agriculturists to take up larger areas of land, and 
colonization is ^vancing in the west, to the south and southwest of 
Buenos Ayres, and to the south of Cordoba. 

The construction of a greater number of elevators and silos in the 
principal stations and agricultural centers on a large scale has been 
commenced, and many are approaching completion. Such modern 
improvements in the handling and shipping of grain would enable the 
Republic to compete with other countries. 

CATTLE AND MEAT TRADE OF THE REPUBLIC. 

Meat, a prime article of food, is not producible at will, so that 
Europe ana all densely inhabited countries, through the exigencies of 
life and wages, find their stocks of cattle and sheep decreasing in inverse 
ratio with the increase of population and demand. Wheat, maize, and 
forage also have a limited yield in high-priced and exhausted lands, 
and the cost of manuring is an additional charge of production, so that 
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the home supply in these cases is insufficient in quantity and higher 
in price than the imports from the United States and the Argentine 
Republic. 

The great stock of 30,000,000 head of cattle and 120,000,000 sheep, 
carrying every year heavier meat, through continual improvement, 
will be krgely augmented by the occupation of the desert places of 
the national territories, And by the increased cultivation of lucern, in 
substitution of the native grasses, on the exceptionally suitable and 
cheap lands to the west, southwest, and northwest, which may be said 
to cover more than 2,000,000 hectares (4,492,000 acres), to say nothing 
of the increased production consequent on improved processes and 
the utilization of hitherto wasted materials. Argentine meat is already 
a factor in the markets of the world. The closing of the British 
ports to the live stock from the Argentine Republic made a notable 
difference in the price of meat in the Unitea Kingdom, and if the 
freezing establishments had not given prompt and efficient assistance 
it would soon have become prohibitive for the working classes. 

EXPORTS TO THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

In 1901 the United Kingdom imported 7,094,084 sheep and lambs 
from the following countries: Argentine Republic, 2,634,105; New 
Zealand, 3,234,119, and Australia, 1,226,558. 

In the same year the total imports of frozen quarters of beef were 
741,938, viz: From the Argentine Republic, 440,864; New Zealand, 
160,774; Australia, 140,300. This meat was exported from 3 Argen- 
tine freezing establishments; from 25 in New Zealand, and from 16 in 
Australia. There are now approaching completion three other estab- 
lishments, and three more are in earjy stages of construction. With 
the completion of these establishments there will be greater competi- 
tion in prices, and the methods for preparing frozen and chilled meat 
will attain greater perfection. 

During tne first tour months of 1903 the United Kingdom imported 
132,779 bead of cattle, of which 15,656 were from the Argentine 
Republic, for which the ports were only opened in Fcbruaiy. The 
imports of live sheep into the United Kingdom during the first four 
months of 1903 were 119,894, of which 46,434 head were from the 
Argentine Republic. 

Of frozen beef, the imports into the United Kingdom for the first 
four months of 1903 were 1 ,248,251 cwts., viz: From the United States, 
854,061 cwts. ; Argentine Republic, 296,840 cwts. ; New Zealand, 32,290 
cwts.; Australia, 8,489 cwts. 

In frozen mutton and lambs, the United Kingdom received in the 
first four months of 1903, 1,337,619 cwts., distributed as follows: From 
New Zealand, 674,625 cwts.; Argentine Republic, 471,220 cwts.; Aus- 
tralia, 101,107 cwts.; Holland, 45,194 cwts.; otiier countries, 45,272 
cwts. 

The last statistics published in London show that of 4,782,983 frozen 
mutton carcasses imported into the United Kingdom in 1902, 2,715,469 
were from the Argentine Republic, 1,879,961 from New Zealand, and 
186,753 from Australia. 
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CATTLE BXF0BT8. 



The total exports from the Argentine Republic of live animals and 
meat during the last ten years were as follows: 



Year. 


Cattle. 


Sheep. 


Year. 


Cattle. 


Sheep. 


1898 


281,646 
220,490 
40B.126 
882,689 
280,121 
869,296 


71,167 
122,218 
429,946 
612,216 
504.128 
677,813 


1899 


312, 150 
150,560 
119,189 
118,303 
49,762 


.M3,45S 


ISM 


1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 (3 months) 


193, 102 


1896 


26, 746 


1896 


122,601 


1897 


100,726 


1896 











The appearance of foot-and-mouth disease in March, 1900, occasioned 
the falling oflf in the exports of live animals during the years 1900 and 
1901, but during the period there was a considerable increase in the 
exports of frozen meat. 

BXPOBTS OP JERKED BEEF AND MEAT EXTRACT. 

The exports of jerked beef, preserved meat, and extracts of meat 
were supplied by the following number of cattle slaughtered in the 
yards and frozen-meat establishments: 



Year. 


CatUe. 


Year. 


Cattle. 


1896 


840,100 
816,400 
829,400 


1901 


408,000 


1899 


1902 


454,900 


1900 


1903 


168,814 









EXPORTS OF FROZEN MEAT. 



The freezing establishments commenced the export of chilled or 
frozen meat in 1881 with 17,165 frozen wethers, its subsequent devel- 
opment showing the following figures: 



Year. 


Mutton. 


Beef. 


Year. 


Mutton. 


Beef. 


1896 


1,768,206 
2,096,196 
2,397,387 
2.894.718 


7,092 
11,468 
16,600 
27,000 


1900 


2,822,837 
2,634,106 
8,429,276 
1,020,006 


62,266 


1897 


1901 


116,415 


1898 


1902 . . 


207,775 


1899 


1908 (8 months) 


15,397 







PORT, CANAL, AND RIVER IMPROVEMENTS. 

Cheap production calls for roads, ports, canals, and rivers freed 
from* natural obstacles, and these vital problems have not been neg- 
lected by the Government and the Congress. The ports of the capi- 
tal. La rlata and Bahia Blanca, have been deepened and provided with 
additional moles, approaches, and deposits. The great estuary of the 
Kiver Plata is being buoyed and lighted, and the channels of approach 
to the port of the capital deepened. Studies have been made of the 
Rivers Parana, Uruguay, Kio Negro, Limay, etc., and powerful 
dredges have been acquired and others ordered. The port of Rosario 
is already in course oi construction, and those of Santa Fe, Colastine, 
with several in Entre Rios, have been studied with a view to early 
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improvement. In the south, the port of Quequen is being constructed, 
and financial negotiations are being conducted in regard to a proposed 
port in San Borombom. Funds have just been voted by Congress for 
making in Bahia Bianca (the Argentine Liverpool) a great commer- 
cial i)ort for trans-Atlantic steamers of large tonnage and draft, 
utilizing for that purpose the works and c^nnels of the military 
port now approaching completion. 

The government of the Province of Buenos Ayres, besides con- 
tinuing the great works of drainage of the southern portions of this 
province (which will open up a very fertile zone of country), exposed 
to inundations, is projecting navigable canals and economical railways, 
and the governments of other provinces are doing the same. The 
southern, western, and Pacific railways are all extending their lines. 

AREA, POPULATION, IMMIGRATION, ETC. 

For a country like the Argentine Republic (1,158,000 square miles), 
with a climate and other conditions suitable for a most varied ana 
ample production, immigration must form one of the great factors of 
progress, since the natural increase of population is only equivalent 
to 100,000 per annum. Of the 100,000,000 hectares (247,100,000 
acres) adapted for agriculture, scarcely 10,000,000 are under cultiva- 
tion, although the cultivated area has always been increasing. In 
1890, 3,000,000 hectares (7,413,000 acres) were cultivated; in 1901, 
7,000,000 hectares (17,297 acres), and in 1903, 8,500,000 hectares 
(21,003,500 acres). 

Immigration has been checked by the critical conditions prevalent 
last year. The general depression and other sources of anxiety then 
existing largely impeded immigration, added to which work liecarae 
scarce and wages fell, with no corresponding reduction in the price of 
necessities. To-day this disturbing element no longer exists, employ- 
ment being abundant and laborers sought after. High taxes also had 
their share in deterring immigmtion, but now that war contributions 
are no longer requireo, taxes will be gradually reduced. The fluctu- 
ations of the currency have proved another adverse element in the 
past, but for some time the official quotation for gold has remained 
invariable. 

NEW LAND LAW. 

What must undoubtedly prove attractive to the immigrant is the 
new land law promulgated January 8, 1903, with its liberal provisions 
to encourage settlement and the facilities it gives for the purchase of 
holdings. The following is a translation of this law: 

Abticle 1. The Executive Power shall cause the State lands to be explored and 
surveyed, so as to determine their condition as to irrigation, their a^cultural^ pas- 
toral, and forestal aptitudes and their suitableness for the utilizing of existing ** yer- 
bales** (land covered with yerba mate shrubbery) and the promoting or other 
industries and for the founding of colonies and towns. 

Abt. 2. As soon as the explorations shall have been made and the topographical 
statements shall have been drawn up, the Executive Power shall deterrame the sev- 
eral regions which may prove suitable for the different purposes mentioned in the 
precedmg article, and shall reserve such tracts as may be found fit for the founding 
of towns and the establishing of agricultural or pastoral colonies. The said tracts 
shall be in due course of time divided into lots according to their topographical 
conditions. The area of each agricultural lot shall not exceed 100 hectares and that 
of each pastoral lot shall not exceed 2,000 hectares, and not more than two agricul- 
tural lots or one pastoral lot sbail be granted to one person or corporation. The 
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remaining lands shall be let on lease or disposed by public sale, such Bales not to 
exceed in the aggregate 1,000 kilometric square leagues in each year and to be effected 
upon such terms as to time for payment and other conditions as the President may 
determine, but the sale price shall not be under 40 cents gold or $1 paper per hectare 
as a minimum, payable within five years as a maximum, with interest at the rate of 
6 per cent per annum. No person or corporation shall, either directly or by trans- 
fer made previous to the payment of the full price, be allowed to acquire oy pur- 
chase or on lease more than four town lots or two agricultural lots or one pastoral 
lot in the reserved lands, nor more than 20,000 hectares in the remaining lands. 

Abt. 3. The President is hereby authorized to deliver the title to purchasers who 
shall have paid in cash one-sixth of the purchase price and shall have complied with 
the conditions laid down for settling and stocking, the property being charged on 
morteage for the amount of the bills to be signed for the installment due. The titles 
shall De in the form of certificates issued from counter registers to be kept at the proper 
offices, and such certificates shall have the force of public deeds and shall be registered 
in the respective public register. The titles to town and colony lots and the leases 
shall be in the same form. 

Aar. 4. It shall be obligatory for lessees and acquirers to stock their tenements and 
erect building thereon to the value of at least $500 national currency per league 
within such time as the President will determine. 

Art. 5. The minimum price of each town lot shall be $10 and that of agricultural 
lots ^.50 per hectare, payable in six annual installments. 

Abt. 6. It shall be obligatory for acquirers of town lots to fence them and to build 
on them a dwelling and accessories within one year. Grantees of agricultural lots shall 
within two years Build a dwelling and cultivate the land in such proportions as the 
President may determine for each colony. 

Art. 7. The President is hereby authorized to sell by private contract lots not 
exceeding 2,500 hectares for pastoral colonization in the pastoral colonies or outside 
of them in such lands as are not especially intended for agriculture at not less than 
the minimum of prices and within the terms established in article 2, and upon the 
conditions as to settling and stocking established in article 4 hereof. This authoriza- 
tion extends likewise to any remainders not exceeding one-tenth of the area of the 
respective lots sold in an^ form. 

Art. 8. The President is hereby further authorized to make to first settlers gratu- 
itous grants not exceeding one-fifth part of the town lots and of those intended for 
agricultural or pastoral colonies. 

Art. 9. Lessees who shall have complied with the conditions of the lease will be 
entitled to purchase up to one-half of the respective leaseholds at the upset prices 
hereinbefore determined. 

Abt. 10. Any lease of State lands and any mat or sale of town or other lots in 
respect of which default shall have been made in the fulfillment of the obligations 
hereby imposed or of those which the President may establish is liable to be declared 
null and void, and any improvements made or sums paid will be forfeited to the bene- 
fit of the State. 

Art. 11. Purchasers at auction not complying with the conditions hereby estab- 
lished for settling and stocking shall pay a fine equal to twice the amount of assessed 
land tax during the time of their default in so complying. 

Art. 12. With respect to irrigated or irrigable lanas and to those which the Presi- 
dent miffht acquire for agricultural colonization by ^irtue of special authorization 
granted by Congress, the «de prices will be determined by the respective regulations, 
but shall not be under cost. 

Art. 13. The President is hereby authorized to undertake the colonization of lands 
which the provinces mieht offer for that purpose, upon such terms as he may think fit. 

Abt. 14. Notaries and other officers executing conveyances of lands in the national 
territories shall within three months of each such conveyance inform the land and 
colony department of the respective sales and of the particulars thereof, and failing 
such information they shall be liable to pay a fine equal to the amount of the 
assessed land tax. 

Art. 15. Islands may not be disposed of by sale, but they might or may be let on 
lea^e by the President. The sale of lands known to contain deposits of salt, ore, 
coal, or petroleum, or springs of medicinal waters, shall be subject to the provisions 
of the Mining Code. The President may oppose any mining claims in the territories 
which it may explore. 

Art. 16. Henceforth the occupation of State lands will not be recognized as giving 
any preferential right as to their acquisition. 

Art. 17. The President shall promote the submission of the Indian tribes by 
means of miflsions and by grants of land and the means of working it 
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Aj^. 18. Until a special forest law shall have been enacted the f'reeident shall be 
at liberty to grant up to 10,000 hectares of woodland for a consideration of 10 per 
cent of the value of tne timber at the station or port of shipment, and for a term not 
exceeding ten years. Lessees of wooded lands shall not be allowed to fell trees^ 
except in so far as may be necessary for fencing purposes or for providing fuel for 
their own use, unless thev shall faiave obtained the concession lor the industrial 
working of the woods and shall, independentlv from the rent, also pay the said 10 
per cent. This concession shall not be granted to any person oUier than the lessee. 
Lands already granted for the working < f woods shall not be leased for agricultural 
or pastoral purposes to any person oth .r than the actual lessees. The l^resident 
shall reserve for the requirements of the different localities the right of working the 
woods within such boundaries as he may determine in each case. 

Art. 19. The concessions for utilizing yerbales on State lands shall be governed by 
such regulations as the President may dictate. An inspection tax of 60 cents national 
currency per 10 kilos will be levied on verba mate gathered in State tenements and of 
30 cents per 10 kilos on that gatherea on private estates. After the yerbales shall 
have been explored the President may sell or lease the land containing them, divided 
into such lots and subject to such conditions as may be found conducive to acquire 
settlement thereon, and in the case of leasehold tenures the right to utilize and work 
the yerbales shall include the right to utilize and work the woods the land may con- 
tain, and vice versa. 

Art. 20. From the date of the promulgation hereof all the rural estates situated in 
the provinces or in the national territories which the Banco Nacional (in liquidation) 
may have received in payment from its debtors shall be under the control and man- 
agement of the minister of agriculture, who shall cause them to be examined and 
Classified in accordance with and for the purpose of this law. 

Art. 21. Save the provisions relating to immigration contained in the law of the 
19th of October, 1876, all general land, forest, and yerbales laws are hereby repealed 
and shall only apply in rdation to matters now pending. 

DEVELOPBdnENT OP THE DAIRY INDUSTRIES. 

One of the new Argentine industries, phenomenal in its progress, 
deals with milk and its products. All, it is true, had been prepared bv 
the lavish hand of nature; the pastures, varied and abundant, stock 
multiplied and well bred, mild clmdate, and, indeed, every element but 
the initiative and capital. 

The Argentinians were always breeders of cattle and sheep, producers 
of meat and hides and wool, out only within the last fifteen years did 
they commence to be agriculturists, and they had never paid attention 
to those secondary industries based on accessory products, from the 
exploitation of which, by modem methods, such lucrative returns are 
obtained. The dairy industry was conducted only in a p'rimitive 
manner, the milk for daily consumption being brought to town in tins 
on horseback, and the jolting on the journey frequently churned the 
butter. But the real business of dairy farming, as it is carried on in 
Europe, Australia, and the United States, was unknown in the country 
fifteen years ago. The first cream separators or centrifugals were 
imported in 1890 and 1891, and in the last-mentioned year the first 
Argentine butter was exported. Previous to that date salted butter 
in tins had been an article of import. The quantitv of butter exported, 
a little more than 100 tons in 1891, had increased to 400 tons in 1896, 
1,500 tons in 1901, and was more than 4,000 tons in 1902. 

The results obtained by new and perfected machines induced many 
farmers and landed proprietors to put up their own installations, tame 
their cows, and send the cream to the butter factories which began to 
spring up. In the first quarter of 1903, 2,000 tons of butter were 
exported, or twice the amount shipped for the corresponding period 
of the previous year, and it is estimated that the total export for the 
year will exceed 8,000 tons. 
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If this rate of increase is maintained, an export of 40,000 or 50,000 
tons annually may be expected very shortly. To obtain this it would 
only be necessary to milk half the available number of cows, which 
are estimated at from 10,000,000 to 12,000,000. 

Important as this industry is becoming, it would be a mistake to 
consider it other than subsidiary and complementary to what must 
always remain the principal business of the country, the breeding and 
fattening of cattle and snoep for exportation, eitlher as live stock or 
through the freezing establishments; its development, in fact, should 
be regulated in such a manner that the abstraction of milk may not be 
permitted to interfere with the life and growth of the young animals 
on whose weight and quality so much depends. 

EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OP DAIRY PRODUCTS. 

The following table shows the progressive increase that has taken 
place in the exports of butter from 1891 to 1903: 



Year. 


Quantity. 


Year. 


Quantity. 


1891 


Pounds. 
2.904 
22,330 
61,204 
42,900 
88»,800 


1898 


Pounds. 
49S.S00 


1892 


1899 


2,575,091 


1893 


1901 

1902 

1903 (6 months) 


3,826,400 


1894 


9,076,000 


1896 


7,123,600 









Of the subproducts of milk, 206,963 pounds of casein were exported 
in 1902, and 171,765 pounds during the first quarter of 1903. 

The following table shows the imports of cheese into Argentina 
during the last six years: 



Year. 


Quantity. 


Year. 


Quantity. 


1890 


Pounds. 
2,615,041 
1,686,200 
2,418,400 


1901 


Pounds. 
3,258,200 


1895 


1902 


3,608,000 


1899 


1903 (6 months) 


1,214,321 









The cheese imported in 1902 amounted in value to $636,000, or 
nearly 20 cents per pound. 

In 1902 cheese was exported to the amount of 14,344 pounds, and in 
the first six months of 1903, 8,116 pounds. 

Argentine butter and cheese find a ready market in Brazil, where 
in 1901 2,656 tons of foreign butter were imported, being more than 
the total export from the Argentine Republic during that year, while 
South Africa also oflFers an important and promising market. 



ARGENTINE CREAMERIB8. 



It is estimated that there are at present, including large and small, 
more than 200 creameries using centrif u^ls at work in tne Argentine 
Republic, for the most mrt in the provmces of Buenos Ayres, Santa 
Fe, Cordoba, and Entre Rios, and so great is the demand for this class 
of machinery that the importing houses find it difficult to execute 
their orders with sufficient expjedition. In the matter of machinery 
it may be said that the Argentine dairy farmera are well up to date; 
their attention ought now to be directed toward the improved alimen- 
tation of cows and calves. 
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The estancias, not possessing installations of their own, send their 
milk to the nearest creamery, where the cream i.s taken oflF for the 
account of the senders, or is purchased; in either case it is forwarded 
to the butter factories at a considerable cost of carriage. The factories 
pay in proportion to the percentage of butter it produces. 

AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS IN ARGENTINA. 

Agriculture in the Argentine Republic is favored by a combination 
of impulsive forces which places it, in this respect, in a position of 
superiority over all other countries. It is enabled to place its prod- 
ucts on the markets of the world at prices almost beyond competition, 
owing largely to circumstances of geographical situation, favorable 
climatic conaitions, the relatively low price of land, the ability to 
utilize labor on the land during the entire year, of breeding and fat- 
tening its live stock on the prairies, and to the facts of tne cost of 
labor being lower than in such producing countries as the United 
States, Canada, and Australia; to the limited mileage of railways its 

Eroducts are subject to, to the ocean freight to the consuming centers 
eing only from 25 to 30 per cent higher than those from North 
America, Kussia, and Canaoa, and lower than those from Australia, 
and about the same as from India. 

Severe droughts are practically unknown, and the only insects capa- 
ble of causing damage to the crops and pastures are the locusts; but 
happily there is no immediate cause for alarm from this source, as the 
Government has, since 1897, taken energetic measures to prevent the 
invasion of the crop districts^ and to this end has spent f 11,000,000, 
with the ^tif ying result that 70 per cent of the crops of the 330,998,000 
acres which suflFered from the locust scourge in 1897 were saved, as 
well as 95 per cent of the 168,000,000 acres in 1898 and 108,000,000 
acres and 88,956,000 acres in the years 1898f and 1900, respectively, 
and the plague was entirely eradicated in 1901 and 1902. 

Of the 295,012,000 hectares (728,974,652 acres) of land which form 
the Argentine Republic, 257,725,300 acres are arable, 247,100,000 
acres can be utilized for cattle raising, and 224,149,352 acres are cov- 
ered with woods, rivers, mountains, Ukes, salt marshes, arid regions, 
towns, cities, etc. 

In the years 1890-91, 1901-02, and 1902-03 the area under crop cul- 
tivation was as follows: 



Crop. 


1890-91. 


1901-02. 


19(XMB. 


Wheat 


Hectares. 
1,200,000 
88,000 
824,000 
44,800 
620,000 
12,000 
25,400 
29.200 
5.200 
190,000 


Hectares. 

3,296.000 

783,000 

1,405,000 

100,000 

1.250,000 

24,100 

46,000 

44,800 

12,090 

880,000 


Hedares. 
3.669,100 


Linseed 


1,808.700 


Maize 


1,500,000 


other grains 


100,000 


Alfalfa 


1,320,000 


Peanuts 


2il00 


Sugar cane 


46,000 


Vines 


4? 400 


Tobacco 


12,700 


other crops . ... 


890.000 






Total 


2,989,400 


7,841,090 


8,410,000 







In 1890 there were 62,763 acres planted with sugar cane, and 
113,666 acres in 1901. The yield per hectare (2.471 acres) is, in sandy 
soil, from 50,600 to 77,000 pounds; in common ground, from 77,000 to 
96,800 pounds, and in especially favored soil, over 99,000 pounds. 
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The yield in sugar varies from 6 to 11 per cent, and the production, 
consumption, and export in 1902 were 277,648 pounds, 185, t98 pounds, 
and 91,750 pounds, respectively. 



SOIL. 



Three-fourths of the arable lands are composed of alluvial deposits 
of volcanic and granitic origin of recent formation, making the soil 
light and porous, free of stone, and well covered with vegetable 
deposits. It rests upon a subsoil of considerable depth, varying from 
10 inches to 69 inches, thus combining all the requisites for a sou espe- 
cially adapted to agricultural purposes. 

The soil in the Province of Buenos Ayres and the southern part of 
Cordoba, Santa Fe, and Entre Rios is light in quality. Its depth 
makes it especially suitable for raising cereals, and the fodder it pro- 
duces is equal to the best in the world. 

In the southern part of the country the soil is looser and more sandy. 
In the western plains of the Pampa and the Province of San Luis it is 
of considerable depth. In Mendoza and San Juan the subsoil is very 
stony. In the mountainous provinces — ^Tucuman, Salta, Jujuy, and 
Catamarca — there is found a black earth of vegetable formation of 
remarkable richness. This also exists in Rioja, but its quality is less 
fertile, and in the Chaco and Formosa it is higher but equallv rich. 
In Santiago del Estero and the northern part of the provinces oi Santa 
Fe and (5)rdoba the soil is very dry and sandy and thickly wooded. 
In the central and northern parts of Entre Rios and the south of Cor- 
rientes it is light and sandy and somewhat clayey in character. In the 
north of Corrientes and Misiones there is present a strong element 
of iron, which adds to its richness. Finally, m the southern territories 
of Rio Negro, Neuc^uen, Chubut, Santa Cruz, and Tierra del Fuego 
the soil is very similar to that of the Pampa except in the valleys, 
where the quality is richer in humus, the ground being moister and 
more clayey. 



ABTBBIAN WELU9. 



Besides the numerous rivers which flow through the Argentine ter- 
ritory, 90 per cent of the total area of the country yields fresh water. 
Dp to the present time there has been no return for the expenses 
incurred in boring and perforating over the remaining 10 per cent of 
the territory. Tne orainary mode of obtaining water is by boring 
wells, whose depths range from 6 to 80 feet, the average depth being 
about 18 feet. The experiments in artesian well boring have been in 
most cases successful, tnere being at the present more than 3^000 arte- 
sian and semiartesian wells whose water is of excellent quality. The 
depths of the borings that reach the water sources are as follows: 





Province. 


Depth of 
wells. 


Buenos 


Feet. 
39to 808 


Entre Rioe 


13 to 280 


Santa Fe 


18 to 238 


Corrientes 


164 to 221 


Cordoba 


106 to 1,062 


SanLols 


495 to 1,690 


Santiago del Bstero 


198 to 1,650 



Province. 



I>epthof 
wells. 



Catamarca 

Tnctunan 

Pampa 

Rioja 

Mxssionee, Formosa, and Cbaco 

Mequen Rio Negro 

Santa Croz 



FeeL 
280tol,658 
201 to 1,026 
185 to 370 

86 to 

23 to 
185 to 
185 to 



415 

874 
578 
578 



H. Doc. 722, 58-2— vol 2 17 
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METHODS AND COST OF CX)NDUCnNG FARMS. 

The provinces of Buenos Ay res, Entre Rios, Cordoba, and Santa Fe, 
and the Territories of the Pampa, Rio Negro, and Chubut enjoy espe- 
cially favorable conditions for the cultivation of cereals. Wheat, 
linseed, and maize are cultivated in any of the three following ways: 

(1) By the landowners and their families, with or without additional 
labor; (2) in partnership with the owner, the laborer receiving 30, 40, 
and 60 per cent of the earnings; (3) by renting the ground, tne price 
to be paid either in cash or from a part of the harvest. 

During the harvest of 1901-2, 10,079,209 acres were sown with 
wheat and linseed. The statistics for 37,434 farms show that 13,150 
were worked by the proprietors, 18,819 by renting the lands, and 
5,465 by persons taking half or third part or the profits. 

The capital required for a family to cultivate a farm of 247, 124, or 
62 acres m maize, linseed, and wneat, situated near a port, would be, 
in gold, approximately as follows: 



Item. 



Size of fann. 



247 acres; 124 acres; 

197 acres ' 98 acres 

cultivated, cultivated. 



Land,at$17.50 

Houses, railings, wells, etc, 

Bullocks, at $16 , 

Horses, at $12 

Plows, at $12 

Rake 

Cart 

Reaper and binder 

Miscellaneous articles 

Maintenance expenses, etc 

Total capital 



$1,760 
400 
208 



18 
90 

200 
67 

300 



8,100 I 



$875 

280 

144 

24 

24 

13 

90 

200 

60 

200 



I 



1,900 



62 acres; 

50 acres 

cultivated. 



$488 

160 
64 
12 
12 
13 
90 

200 
41 

150 



1,180 



In the case of rented lands a deduction must be. made for the price 
of the house, fences, and inclosure for the animals, and the rent paid 
for the property need not be considered as capital, as it is not paid 
until after tne harvest. Hence the capital required would be $960 for 
247 acres, $745 for 124 acres, and $582 for 62 acres. The price of 
good ground for agricultural purposes may be calculated at from $1.50 
to $5 per annum the hectare (2.471 acres), according to locality and dk- 
tance from a port. When the person rents the land in partnership 
with the owner, it is understood that the former receives, free of 
expenses, the necessary implements, machinery, animals for the work, 
and the seed, the corresponding obligations on his side being his own 
labor and that of his family for plowing, sewing, etc. The harvest 
over, all the expenses connected with it are deducted from the amount 
made by its sale and the profits divided according to the arrangements 
previously agreed upon between the landowner and the lessee. 

A married man with his family can cultivate either of the above- 
mentioned three kinds of farms, and obtain in ordinary years, with good 
work, a crop of 37 bushels of wheat per hectare (2.471 acres), 79 bushels 
of maize, and 1,980 pounds of linseed. 

The price of these products on the farm depends upon the distance 
between the farm and the nearest port. The medium prices are (gold), 
per ton of 2,204 pounds: Wheat, $22; maize, $13; linseed, $39. 
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The <x>st of production depends upon the means with which the cul- 
tivator works, the manner of making use of the soil, and the order and 
economy in which he keeps down expenses. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, after deducting the necessary preliminary expenses, rent of 
land, wear and tear of machinery, implements, and harness, the cost of 
production represents 40 to 50 per cent of the prices mentioned above. 

CATTLE RAISING IN ARGENTINA. 

The average feeding capacity per hectare (2.471 acres), in the prov- 
inces of Buenos Ayres, Entre Kios, part of Santa Fe, and the southern 
districts of Cordoba, is estimated at from 3 to 12 sheep or from one- 
half to 2 cows, while the territories of the Pampa, Santa Cruz, Rio 
Negro, Nequen, and Chubut are estimated at from 1 to 3 sheep per 
hectare. The provinces of Buenos Ayres, Santa Fe, Entre Rios, Cor- 
doba, and San Luis, and the territories of the Pampa and Nequen are 
admirably suited for mising cattle, sheep, horses, and pigs; Rio 
Negro, Chubut, and Santa Cruz for sheep, and Corrientes, Chaco, and 
Formosa, and the northern part of Entre Rios, Santa Fe, and Cordoba 
for cattle. In the provinces of Mendoza, San Juan, Salta, and Jujuy 
the live stock is raised and fattened on irrigated alfalfa fields, which 
support from 3 to 6 breeding cows, or from 2 to 3 fattening steers per 
hectare. 

The census of Argentina's live stock in 1888, the estimated number 
in 1901. and the estimated annual gross increase of same are shown in 
the table following: 



Number of animals. 



Species. 



! r^^nmio iQfia ' Estimate, 
I Ceiuus, 1888. jgQj • 



Cattle 21,961,657 

Hone« 4,234,032 

Aasee and mules 417,494 

Sheep 66,706,099 

Pigs 393,758 

Goats 1,894,386 



30,000,000 

5,600,000 

500,000 

120,000,000 

800,000 

3,100,000 



Annual 
increase. 



Percent. 
25 
20 
15 
38 
100 
150 



Two currents of importation combined to form during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries the foundation of the immense herds of 
aittle, sheep, horses, and goats which constitute Argentina's capital of 
live stock. One came directly from Spain, and settled on the margin 
of the Kio de la Plata; the other had its source in the empire of the 
Incas, and occupied the provinces of the interior. The cattle, horses, 
and sheep imported to Argentina and Peru came principally from the 
south of Spain, the two former being of the Andalusian type, and the 
latter of the breed called '^Churm," which were characterized by their 
long legs, their long, straight, and uncurled wool, and small bones. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century the imp)ortation of Merino 
sheep, Shorthorn and Hereford bulls, and heavy draft and thor- 
oughbred horses was initiated and gradually increased until 1870, 
when the importation of stud stock was started on a vast scale. So 
large a number of Merino (French, German, and Spanish), Leicester, 
Bonmey Marsh, and other white-faced long wools; Southdowns, Hamp- 
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shire down, Shropshire down, and other black-faced sheep; Hereford, 
Shorthorn, Aberdeen Angus, Holstein, Dutch, Flemish, and Swiss 
cattle; and Arab, Norman draft, Cleveland, Yorkshire coach, Clydes- 
dale, Suffolk Punch. Norman thoroughbred, and other breeds of horses 
have been importea, and all the original wild stock has been so mach 
crossed and in such a manner modified that its size, production of beef, 
mutton, and wool, etc., is at present enormously increased. The aver- 
age sheep, which now yields 5i pounds of wool, yielded only li pounds 
in 1870, and the average 4-year-old steers, now yielding 550 pounds of 
beef, in 1870 only produced 350 pounds. 

ARGENTINE ESTANCIAS. 

The typical Argentine estancia (ranch or stock farm) is a tract of 
land varying in size from 3,000 to 700,000 acres. The average may 
be estimated at 25,000 acres. Estancias may be divided into seven 
different types, viz: (1) Estancias devoted exclusively to breeding cat- 
tle, sheep, and horses; (2) breeding cattle, sheep, and horses, and fat- 
tening the production of same for sale; (3) fattening cattle and sheep 
for sale; (4) breeding and fattening, combined with agriculture; (5) 
breeding and agriculture; (6) for breeding, fattening, and dairying; 
(7) dairying exclusively. 

All estancias are organized and managed more or less on the same 
principle; the propert;^ is fenced in ana divided by wire fences into 
paddocks or fields varying from 200 to 3,000 acres, and have one, two, 
or more troughs and welfa for watering the stock (when the property 
is not crosseaby streams). A given number of paddocks are used for 
breeding, and the best quality camp is reserved for fattening. The head 
station or estancia house is situated more or less in the center of the 
camp, and comprises the owner's house, the manager's house, laborers' 
or peons' quarters, sheds or deposits for keeping implements, hides, 
wool, grain, ete., for shearing, the trough for dipping sheep, the coach 
house, poultry yard, ete. The central station is generally surrounded 
b}'^ an orchard, vegetable garden, and a more or less large area of tim- 
ber. Cattle are kept in separate paddocks, according te sex and age, 
and are worked and looked after from the central station, the stud 
herds and milch cows being always kept in the immediate vicinity of 
the central station. Sheep are kept in flocks of from 1,500 to 2,000, 
and are shepherded by men living with their families in detached 
houses generally built on the exterior limit of the property or on the 
lines of the divisions of the paddocks. All breeding estancias keep 
cattle, sheep, and horses, there being hardly any place where one kind 
of stock is exclusively kept. No sheep and very few horses are kept 
at estancias where fattening steers is the principal object. 

When dairying forms part of the work of a oreeding or fattening 
estancia, milch cows are kept in herds of 150 te 250 by dairymen, who 
have charge of the care and milking of each herd and get ^ to 50 per 
cent of the profits obtained in the sale of milk or cream, these articles 
being forwarded daily te the butter factories or other wholesale or 
retail sellers of dairv products. When agriculture is combined with 
animal industry, it is generally carried on by families who obtain 150, 
200, or 300 acres of land and are supplied with plows and the necessary 
horses and bullocks to work them, harrows, ete., and get half of the 
crop for two, three, or five years, the reaping and threshing expenses 
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being divided. Sometimes the estanciero only supplies the land and 
the working animals, and gets 10, 15, or 20 per cent of the crop, pay- 
ing only the threshing expenses of his share. 

PROFITS OF PASTORAL FARMIKO. 

The profits obtained from pastoral fanning naturally depend on the 
capital invested, as, owing to the system of breeding, the expenses do 
not follow an arithmetical proportion to the number of live stock kept, 
but are relatively lower as the number of stock is greater — that is to 
say, the cost of tending 1,000 head of cattle would be about equal to 
the expenses required for 500, and the cost of tending 2,000 would 
scarcely be higher by 15 per cent than it would be for 1,000. Conse- 
quently, in the case of persons settling with a small capital, there is 
always a great advantage in association, as the joint expenses are in 
this way less. 

Pastoral farming is carried on in three different ways: (a) On pur- 
chased land; {h) on rented land, and {c) associated with land and stock 
owners. 

The following are about the prevailing conditions under which per- 
sons with small capital usually commence pastoral farming: 

The owner of the land provides a house, pens, troughs, the neces- 
sary camp to carry stock, and 800 sheep; the shepherd buys another 
800 sheep, takes charge of the whole flock, and provides his own food; 
whatever the flock vields is divided equally between the landowner 
and the shepherd, after deducting the shearing and dipping expenses, 
which are advanced by the landowner. The shephera^ moreover, is 
allowed to sow such vegetables as he may require for his family, and 
to keep poultry, milch cows, bees, and to plant fruit trees. Contracts 
of this nature are generally made for three years. At the end of 
every vear the produce of wool, wethers, sheep and skins sold is 
diviaea, the increase being divided at the end of the contract, when 
the shepherd may either take his capital in sheep or renew the con- 
tract if both parties are agreeable. 

The necessary capital for this plan would be: Eight hundred sheep, 
$800; 6 horses, $90; furniture, utensils, and general expenses for first 
year, $250; total, $1,140. With this capital, and with sheep shearing 
from 6 to 6 pounds of wool, the shepherd's part of the net annual 

£>rofits may be estimated at from $450 to $550, without counting what 
e could make out of butter, cheese, poultry, honey, etc.; or, if his 
family is capable of minding his flock, from cattle working at neigh- 
boring farms, which is paid at the rate of $1 or more per diem. 

D. Mayer, Consvl. 
Buenos Ayres, Argentina, September 5, 1903. 



BUENOS AYRES. 

(FroM Uilted States CoibbI Mftjer, BieBOS Ajren, Ar^nUna. ) 
PORT OF BUENOS AYRES. 

Owing to the prohibition by Spain of all commercial intercourse 
between the River Plate countries and other nations for a period of 
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two hundred and fifty years after the foundation of the city, the port 
of Buenos Ay res onl}*^ came into practical existence in the year 1755, 
when the first work was initiated by Don Juan de Echevarria in the 
Bajo de Catalinas. This was followed by some small additions at a 
point near Barracas, and ultimately, in the year 1821, Rivadavia put 
forth his scheme for the construction of a port of greater magnitude. 
Rivadavia's project, however, did not assume active shape until 1882, 
when a contract was entered into for its completion, whicn was effected 
by the contractors, Messrs. Madero Brothers, and it is now known in 
the Argentine Republic as Port Madero. 

The present port of Buenos Ayres comprises also the small port of 
Riachuelo, which was designed and constructed in 1877 to provide 
shelter for small craft. The combined ports contain wharfage to the 
extent of 32,010 linear feet, which serve for loading and unloading of 
ships drawing a maximum of 26 feet of water. Access to the port is 
effected through a channel from the deep waters of the River Plate. 
This channel is 12 miles in length, and is divided into two branches at 
a point which gives a length of 32,340 feet to the north channel, 
which enters the port at the North Basin, and a length of 35,300 feet 
to the south channel, which terminates at the mouth of the Riachuelo 
River. The first of these channels is 21 feet deep at ordinary tide 
and the second 18 feet, while their breadth is 330 feet. The entire 
channel has luminous buoys placed at equidistant points of 1,650 feet 
The port of Buenos Ayres consists of two basins and five docks, and 
the total area of water inclosed therein is 7,123,120 square feet 

CONVENIENCES OF THE PORT. 

The North Basin possesses two dry docks, respectively 495 and 594 
feet in length, 66 feet wide at the bottom, 81 feet wide at the top, and 
a depth reaching 34 feet, which permits the dry docking of any ship 
able to enter the port. 

There are twenty-four warehouses, twentv-one of which are the 
property of the Government, the remaining three belonging to private 
concerns, and being used exclusively for the storage of cereals. The 
frontage of these twenty-four warehouses comprise 8,118 linear feet, 
the total capacity being 19,996,956 cubic feet, and the total floor space 
4,091,517 cubic feet. 

The opening and closing of dock gates, flood gates, etc., together 
with the operation of all the cranes, is done by hydraulic power, which 
is provided by three separate power houses, situated respectively on 
the north bank of the Riachuelo River, the south end of dock No. 1, 
and on the western side of dock No. 4. the first generating 125, the 
second 900, and the third 300 indicated norsepower. The machinery 
employed includes 1 crane to lift 30 tons, 1 ci-ane to lift 10 tons, 2 
cranes to lift 5 tons, 51 mixed cranes of 1^ tons, 86 movable cranes of 
Xi tons, 36 lifts of li tons, 16 capstans of 5 tons, and 24 capstans of 
1 ton; 5 bridges, 4 dock gates, and 14 hydrants. The piping is 33,133 
feet in length, with 630 valves, and the pressure in the pipes is 114.6 
pounds per square centimeter. 

The port is lighted throughout with electric light, the power being 
supplied by two power houses, the first of which serves 184 arc lamps 
of 280 watts and the other 261 of 400 watts. 
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There are 58 kilometers of railway lines and 12 traction locomotives 
belonging to the port, and for the purpose of lifting heavy weights 
there is a floating crane capable of raising 40 tons. 

The classif3nng grain elevators in docks No. 3 and No. 2 are now 
approaching completion. That in dock No. 3 has a capacity of 120,000 
tons, and will discharge 10,000 tons per day of ten hours. It is con- 
structed in a similar manner to the elevator erected in Genoa, Italy, 
its only foundation being a platform of strengthened cement, armored 
bricks being employed iji the towers. It is a new method that has 
given splendid results by reason of its solidity and economy. Attached 
to this elevator is a mill capable of a daily output of 2,000 bags of 
flour, which will be doubled as soon as the engine installation is com- 
plete. The elevator will be finished before the end of the ^ear 1903, 
but it is already partially at work, some 74,000 tons of grain having 
been placed in the deposits. The other elevator, in dock No. 2, 
belongs to the Buenos Ayres and Rosario and the Central Argentine 
railwaj^s, and differs in construction, the foundation being carried down 
some 33 feet to the rock or underlying indumted mud. In this build- 
ing 80,000 tons of graici can be stored, and its loading capacity is 
atout equal to that of the elevator already described. It will be 
finished at the end of the present year. In these two buildings 3,000 
wagons can easily be discharged in ten hours' time. At present, dur- 
ing the same period, only from 350 to 400 wagons can be dealt with. 
The estimated cost of the buildings is $4,000,000. 

The number of wagons traversmg the port lines in 1901 was 79,967 
(being an increase of 18 per cent on the number employed during the 
previous year), and in 1902, 84,372. 

SHIPPING OF THE PORT. 

The following table shows the details of the over-sea and coastwise 
shipping registered at the port of Buenos Ayres during the year 1902: 



Description. 


Over-sea. 


Coastwise. 


Total shipping. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


Steamer: 

Entries 

Departures 


945 
840 


1,985,013 
1,740.618 


2,698 
2,770 


1,723,727 
1,876,762 


3,643 
3,610 


3.658,740 
3,617.380 






Total 


1,785 


8,675,631 


6,408 


3,600,489 


7,258 


7,276,120 






8aiUngvei»el8: 

Entries 


198 
156 


183,747 
146,636 


9,553 
9.509 


631,359 
672,904 


9,721 
9,664 


815, 106 


Departures 


819,540 


Total 


853 


330,383 


19,068 


1,304,263 


19,415 


1,634,646 


Qrand total 


2,188 


4,006,019 


24,476 


4,904,752 


36,668 


8, 910, 766 







In the first quarter of 1903 an excess over the same period in the 
previous year of more than $63,000 gold has been received on account 
of port dues. The amount collected was 1245,952 gold, which gives an 
increase of 25.5 per cent. 

The total nunit^er of vessels entering and leaving the ports of the 
Republic during the year 1902 was 98,326, with a tonnage of 25,881,578 
tons, and crews numbering 1,251,714. 
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These iSgures include 4,280 over-sea ships, with a tonnage of 
7,714,636.70 tons, and crews aggregating 150,369, of which the entries 
stand for 2,084 ships, with 3,740,855 tons, and 76,673 as number of 
crews, and the departures for 2,196 ships, with 3,973,781 tons, and 
crews amounting to 77,686. The coasting and river craft comprise 
94,046 vessels, with 18,166,941. 64 tons, and crews numbering 1,101,355, 
out of which the entries number 47,311 vessels, with 9,212,291 tons, 
and crews numbering 554,313, and the departures totaling 46,735 
vessels, with 8,954,649 tons, and crews 547,142. 

The entries for 1902, compared with the previous year, show a diminu- 
tion of 1,565 vessels, but, on the other hand, an increased tonnage of 
1,351,670 tons, this increase of tonnage beingdue to the coasting trade, 
since, in the list of over-sea countries there are 187 ships, with 82,119 
tons less than in 1901, from which it results that although there were 
1,378 cx)asting vessels less in 1902, the tonnage during the year shows 
an increase of 1,433,888 tons, which, as inmcating a larger average 
tonnage, is a mark of considerable progress in shipping. 

An analysis by nationality of the toSil figures gives the diminution 
in the number of vessels under the Argentine flag as 951, and the 
increase in tonnage as 161,759. 

The following table shows the nationality and tonnage entering and 
clearing: 



Nationality. 



Number. 



Tonnage. 



Nationality. 



Number. 



Tonnage. 



Argentine 
German .. 
Austrian . 
Brazilian. 
Beleian... 
Chilean... 
Danish . . . 
Spanish .. 



78,747 

707 

35 

7,853 

16 

214 

62 

137 



12,030,187 
1,616,979 
58.054 
118,980 
86,002 
68.244 
92,049 
270,760 



French 

Dutch 

British 

Italian 

Norwegian.., 
United States 
Uruguayan... 
Paraguayan., 



194 


481. 058 


49 


109.737 


8,489 


6,120,666 


442 


727,666 


192 


194,370 


101 


86,880 


5,886 


8,877.924 


685 


19,462 



COMMEROT! OF CONSULAR DISTRICT. 

The following statement shows the value of the imports and exports 
of the several ports of the consular district of Buenos Ayres during the 
year 1902: 



Port. 



Imports. 



Exports. 



Buenos Ayres 
Bahla Blanco 

Campania 

Zarate 

Total... 



989,132,596 

1,121.888 

891.993 

327,858 



91,478,287 



196,468.925 
15,294,928 
5,648.619 
6,3 



124,746,190 



D. Mater, (hnsid. 



Buenos Ayres, Argentina, September 5, 1903. 
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BRAZIL, 

(FroM Halted States Coaral-tieaenl Seeger, Bio de Jaaeiro, Brasll.) 
ECONOMIC AND COMMERCIAL CONDITIONS. 

Since my last report the economic and commercial conditions of 
Brazil have, in the main, midergone no change for the better, except 
that the currency of the country has at last become much more steady. 
If this fact had resulted from natural development it would justify the 
hopes for an immediate and material improvement of the Brazilian 
commerce, but the relative steadiness of exchange has only been 
brought about and maintained by the Banco da ftepublica (the Bra- 
zilian Government bank) bv great and constant sacrifices. 

During the current year |l in United States currency was equivalent 
to the following values in milreis: 



Month. 



Januazy. 
Febmarv 
Maich... 



Value. 



4.196 
4.207 
4.087 
4.087 
3.950 



Month. 



I June 

' July 

August 

September. , 



Value. 



4.025 

4. on 

4.098 
4.098 



YIELD OF PRINCIPAL BRAZILIAN PRODUCTS. 

The harvest of Brazilian staple products during the past year was 
very satisfactory. 

Cbfee. — ^The coffee crop for 1902-3, which closed on the last of June, 
yielded 12,993,569 bags, and the actual condition of the growing crop, 
notwithstanding the usual gloomy predictions, seems to promise at 
least an average harvest. The Brazilian coffee interests have profited 
through the bullish movements on the part of American speculators, 
who bought lar^ quantities of Brazilian coffee at the wrong time and 
resorted to artificial means to secure a rise in prices. Many million 
dollars have been lost during the last five years to American consumers 
through such methods. 

StSber. — The rubber yield of the season, closed June 30, 1903, was 
the second largest on record — 29,890 tons, against 29,998 in 1901-2. 
There is a good demand at fair figures, and although the former high 
prices will probably never be realized again, the rubber production 
received a new stimulus through increased demand in the United States 
and in Europe, and is quite active now. 

Sugar. — ^The Pernambuco sugar harvest, closed on August 31 last, 
yielded only half (1,306,199 bags) of the preceding crop. 

Cotton. — The result of the cotton crop is fair. EJntnes of cotton in 
Pernambuco during the three years ended June 30, 1903, were 158,925 
bales, 805,218 bales^ and 279,127 bales, respectively. The cotton cor- 
ner lately created m the United States has of course benefited the 
cotton trade in Brazil. 
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EXPORTS OP BRAZIL. 

The following statement shows the exports of Brazil during the first 
six months of 1902 and 1903: 



Articles. 



Cofifee haga.. 

Rubber (seringa) kilograms. . 

Cotton do 

Tobacco do 

Hides, salted do.... 

Caca6 do 

Herba m&te ( Paraguay tea) do 

Skins do.... 

Hides, dried do 

Bar gold grams.. 

Brazil nuts hectoliters.. 

Sugar kilograms.. 

Manganese tons.. 

Rubber (manigoba) kilograms. , 

Cottonseed do 

Vegetable oil (camahOba palm) do. . . 

Precious stones , 

Bran kilograms.. 

Woods 

Wool kilograms.. 

Rubber (mangibeira) do 

Monazite do 

Corn do 

Fiber (piassava) do 

Mandioca flour do 

Hair : do.... 

Meat extracts do 

Castor beans do 

Medicinal plants and herbs do 

Horns and noofs do 

Fruits 

Old metal kilograms.. 

Ipecac do 

All other articles 



Total. 



Quantity. 



1902. 



1903. 



5,301,876 

15,981,684 

20,735,186 

27,878,730 

12,642,169 

6,967,439 

15,355,903 

940,552 

3,269,906 

2,024,361 

133,653 

107,369,871 

78, 612 

279,126 

23,463,514 

958,960 



8,639.407 



877,669 
140.016 

1,281,080 
208,115 

1,066,450 

2,947,315 
251,784 
128,944 

1,781,334 
245,889 
576,214 



354.244 
10,822 



5,156,824 

16,985,816 

20,904,258 

15,386,378 

13,009,706 

7, 116, 130 

18,144,319 

1,210.640 

3,975,209 

2,078,686 

132, 161 

12,593,094 

72,868 

625,619 

25,541,486 

992,011 



10,214,096 



702,214 
259,200 

1,174,680 

6,198,865 
832,664 

3,985,400 
244,934 
205,777 

2,291,185 
848,843 
639,618 



1,674,024 
12,966 



Value in gold milrd8.a 



1902. 



73,987,879 

36,480,547 

6,841,866 

6,048,711 

3,876,497 

8.064,311 

4, 126, 177 

1,749,665 

1,745.665 

1,950,204 

1,281,022 

6,195,591 

970,284 

415,618 

626,142 

443,860 

444,107 

352,178 

139.502 

316,400 

163.369 

429,813 

20,658 

302,658 

160,820 

158,942 

275,947 

132,151 

101,^47 

108.018 

95,957 

64,873 

124,818 

721,052 



153,866,629 



1903. 



64,794,545 

46, 252,458 

8,20s, 565 

5,567,401 

4,443.192 

8,030,506 

2,982.915 

2,465,988 

2,222,391 

1,997.084 

1,414.886 

1,032,515 

997.856 

963,698 

766.613 

576.098 

418.961 

410.187 

822.006 

813,582 

309,120 

287,778 

224,080 

207,342 

192,791 

174,596 

160.542 

157,867 

133.591 

121,689 

121,378 

86,617 

86.311 

810,113 



152, 200, 8U 



a The gold milrei8 = 54.6 cents. Weighte— bag of coffee, 182.8 pounds; kilogram » 2.2046 pounds; 
hectoliter = 2.838 bushels. 

TRADE WITH THE UNFTED STATES. 

As a striking example of the disprofjortion of our trade with Brazil 
(imports and exports), I give the following figures for the United States 
and the United Kingdom for the year 1902: 



Country. 



United States.... 
United Kingdom 



Imports. 



$13,877,833 
31,888.856 



Exports. 



965,620,991 
30,774,491 



Thus England buys from Brazil less than half as much as the United 
States, but sells to Brazil more than twice as much as the United 
States. 

Concerning the import of American products into Rio de Janeiro in 
1902, the following information is of interest: 

Bdcmi, — 575 barrels and 235 boxes, against 791 barrels and 226 boxes 
in 1901. 

^t^^.— Total import, 34,893 boxes, of which the United States 
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supplied only 892 boxes. Our exporters, with proper efforts, could 
secure a much larger share of the Brazilian butter trade. 

CbaL—Ot the 525,284 tons imported in 1902, the United States only 
furnished 19,488 tons, mostly gas coal. Our best hard coal is equal to 
the Cardiff coal used here, and with good management could be deliv- 
ered in Brazil as cheaply, if not cheaper. 

Kerosene. — Import exclusively from the United States, 546,488 
boxes, against 462,410 the year before. 

Lard. — ^Import from the United States, 95,692 barrels and 1,318 
boxes, a decrease from the imports in 1901, caused by large quantities 
of native lard received at Rio. 

Pine Zw7/iA^.— Increase from 17,080,218 feet in 1901 to 26,600,539 
feet in 1902 in the import from the United States. 

Ros^m. — Import exclusively from the United States, 22,665 barrels, 
against 18,932 barrels in 1901. 

Spirits of turpentine. — Import exclusively from the United States, 
9,640 boxes, the largest figure since 1898. 

WJieat flour, — ^The decrease in the general imports from 380,021 
barrels in 1901 to 349.962 was mainly at the expense of American com- 
merce. Prices variea from $5.75 to $7 per barrel for American flour, 
which on an average is quoted about 10 per cent higher than River 
Plata and Brazilian flour. 

MisceUmieous. — ^The import of American manufactures of iron, ma- 
chinery and implements, textiles, glass, china, paper, etc., owing to 
the high tariff of Brazil, is not of much consequence. 

As a significant fact, it may be mentioned that as far as railroad 
material, oridge work, and heavy hardware is concerned, the Belgian 
manufacturers have lately monopolized the Brazilian market, success- 
fully competing with the American, English, and German manufac- 
turers. This condition is probably due to the fact that the Belgians 
are extensively engaged in railroad building in Brazil, and that they 
produce a cheaper article than their competitors. 

IMPORT DUTIES. 

Twenty-five per cent of the import duties in Brazil have to be paid 
in gold, which, at the present rate of exchange value of Brazilian 
currency, is equivalent to an absolute increase of the duty of over 30 
per cent; besides, all goods entering Rio de Janeiro from abroad, 
without exception, pay a harbor tax of 1^ per cent gold, and nearly all 
paj an "expediente" tax of 10 per cent. A very important factor in 
this connection is that in the appraisement of the values here through 
the customs officials the proceedings are, as a rule, arbitrary. 

There is also a rather onerous consumption tax collected by the 
Brazilian Government. The States composing the Brazilian Union 
are prohibited by the constitution from levying an import or inter- 
state tax, but most of them circumvent this law in various ways, thus 
adding to the difficulties of the already precarious import trade of 
Brazil. 

SHIPPING RETURNS. 

The shipping of Rio Harbor from 1896 to 1900, inclusive, decreased 
steadily. There was a slight improvement for 1901 and 1902, but 
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in the current year steamer freights fell off a^in. The commerce 
between Rio and New York has decreased to such an extent during the 
last ten months that the steamer lines engaged in this trade had to 
reduce their fleet 

EkiGENE Seeoeb, Consul- Oenerd. 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, October 15^ 1903, 



PARA. 

(From Halted Htateii CommI KenBeday, Para, BruU.) 
OENERAL CONDITIONS. 

The financial and commercial situation of the Amazon Valley is 
rapidly hardening into a very satisfactory condition. EverythiM 
points to the return of genuine prosperity, based on solid, substantia^ 
conservative methods. On every hand are evidences of the reviving 
commerce of the country and the strong and healthy growth of all 
branches of trade. Public works have been resumed on a large scale. 
The year has been especially prosperous in all the lines of exports. Rub- 
ber producers and aealers, cacao planters and shippers, nut gatherers 
and exporters have had an exceptionally profitable season. A strong 
feeling of confidence has been restored, and money that had long been 
withdrawn from active business is now being freely invested in many 
and varied branches of trade and industry. Private enterprises of all 
sorts are being advanced with a boom. New business houses have 
been opened and others are projected, and many firms have entered 
the fiela as exporters and importers. 

INCREASE IN AMERICAN TRADE. 

Foreign trade has enormously increased, and it is very gratifying to 
be able to state that the manufacturers of the United ^tes are not 
only holding their own but very rapidly increasing their lead. In 
every line of trade there is constant and growing inquiry for American 

?roducts, not because they are cheaper, but because tney are better, 
'erhaps this is most notably shown in such lines as machinery and 
machinery tools, in which the United States admittedly leads the world; 
hardware, cutlery, food stuffs, and cotton goods. 

American manufacturers are becoming aware of the immensity of 
this field and the splendid opportunities it offers. They have been 
slow to realize the situation, but they are coming with a characteristic 
rush once they have grasped it. Slowly but surely the European 
exporters are being driven out of the trade in whicn so many great 
fortunes have been made. 

Another notable feature of the trade situation here is the fact that 
shipments of American coal have been resumed. During the previous 
month three large sailing vessels arrived here with full cargoes of 
American coal, and 1 am informed that regular shipments will follow. 
For several years this market has been monopolized by Cardiff coal 
and it is gratifying to see the American product malang successful 
competition in this ever widening and very remunerative field. 
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HOW TO INCREASE TRADE. 

Once more I desire to say that American exporters and manufacturers 
still have much to learn concerning trade conditions and requirements 
in Brazil, and until they have mastered these details they can not hope 
to control the situation or do themselves and their products full jus- 
tice. Manufacturers must not expect to unload any old surplus stock 
on this market. Goods for sale in Brazil must be made to suit the 
climatic conditions here and the tastes of the people. The language 
of Brazil is Portuguese, and manufacturers only throw their money 
away when they send correspondence, catalogues, price lists, etc., in 
English. Likewise, salesmen who visit this country in the interest of 
American firms must speak the language of Brazil and persistently 
show samples. 

Catalogues are of little or no value here in any language in building 
up trade and introducing new goods. These people want to see what 
they are buving. And lastly, and very importantly, goods of all 
kinds, whether canned foods or machinery, must be put up in strong, 
convenient packages and properly labeled in Portuguese. Nothing is 
of more value as an aid in selling goods here than bright, attractive 
labels. European manufacturers well understand this, and make their 
labels in gorgeous colors and in three or four languages — usually 
Portuguese, Spanish, French, and German. Small posters and hang- 
ers in bright colors, with attractive illustrations (figures for choice), 
are also largely used and are said to be great trade makers. I might 
add that similar conditions exist and must be met in the same way 
throughout all South America. 

PRINCIPAL AMERICAN IMPORTS. 



Typewriters and sewing mdchines. — ^The demand for typewriting 
and sewing machines has been astonishingly large of late, and the 
^reat numbers of these machines which are now being sold justifies 
the belief that in no very long time their use here will be as general 
as in the United States. The pleasing feature of this development is 
the fact that all these machines are imported from the United States. 

Kerosene oil and food stuffs, — ^The demand for kerosene oil from this 
region continues to show a steady and rapid growth, and this is due 
largely to the untiring and well-directed efforts of the firm of Autran, 
Rocha &Co., who handle the bulk of the oil trade here and make a 
specialty of it. They are also large importers of American food stuffs 
and very successful and enterprising merchants. 

Cattle and mtdes. — Within the past few months a large number of 
fine cattle have been imported for breeding purposes oy the cattle 
ranchers on Marajo Island, and a cargo of Alissouri mules has also 
been brought down for agricultural pui*poses on the same island. 

Lumber. — ^The lumber trade with the United States has immensely 
increased during the last year, and has now become an important item 
in the commerce of this port. • 

Electrical goods. — Electrical goods of American make are also rapidly 
coming into favor, and there is no halt in the demand.. 

Miscellaneous.--Oi\i^Y items worthy of mention are sugar mills and 
sawmills; within the past year the demand for these goods has been 
striking'ly large, and still grows. American agricultural implements 
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have had a ntoady call. There has also been a brisk movement in 
ready-made doors, windows, and other building material, as shown by 
the steamship manifests. 

AMERICAN BREWING INTERESTS IN PARA. 

The projected brewery in Para, which I have several times referred 
to in reports, and the construction of which was begun and abandoned 
a few years ago, has again been taken up and work on the building 
and plant is being pushed day and night. The best part of the plant 
comes from the United States, but the heavy iron is imported from 
Germany. It is understood that a syndicate of Pittsburg men asso- 
ciated with local capitalists are behind the project, and it is said the 
new brewery will be ready to begin operations by the end of the year. 

BEER, WINE, AND LIQUOR TRADE. 

Few countries consume in proportion to population so great a variety 
and quantitj^ of beer, wine, ana liquor as Brazil. The consumption 
per capita is enormous. The wines used here are mostly imported 
irom Portugal and Madeira, the liquors from France, the whisky from 
Scotland, and the beer from Germany. 

American beer meets with favor here and several first-class brands 
are on sale, but the Germans have recently secured the call by sending 
out beer in barrels, which is cooled at the ice factories and drawn 
"from the wood" and sold by the glass. 

If this branch of trade were pushed by Americans as it is by Euro- 
peans there is no doubt Americans would enjov a full share of the 
business, and California wines and American whisky and beer would 
be as much in evidence here as that of their European competitors 

IMPROVEMENTS IN PARA. 

Electrification of street railvmys. — A very important improvement 
soon to go into effect here is the installation of an electric system on 
the Paiu street railways. All the street-car lines in Para are consoli- 
dated into one company, which has a ninety-nine-year franchise. This 
company is the Companhia Urbana da Estrada de Ferra Paraense, of 
which Senhor Antonio Francisco Pinheiro is president. Under the 
terms of its franchise this company must replace, within a given time, 
the present mule motive power with electncity. It is reported that 
the contracts for this work will be given out next spring. The system 
consists of 9 lines, aggregating about 27 miles of road. If proper 
steps are taken it would seem that this profitable contract ought to go 
to the United States. 

Eidargeinent of electric-light plants. — ^The local electric-light plants, 
of which there are two, are to be remodeled and enlarged to meet the 
growing demand. 

Increasing capacity of ice plants. — The principal ice plants are now 
being doubled in capacity, and a new, large, ana thoroughly first-class 
American ice factory has just been installed at Manaos. 
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RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION^ 

A short-line railroad is now being built from Mosqueiro to Chapeio 
Verado, a distance of about 3 miles, by an American firm here, Mes- 
srs. Thomas & Shelley. Mosaueiro is a suburb of Para, a few miles 
down the river, and Chapeio Verado is a resort on the eastern shore 
of the island, where fine surf bathing and good fishing and shooting 
are to be had. It is designed to establish a popular resort there. An 
the rolling stock and materials for the railroaa were purchased in the 
United States. 

An extension of the present steam railroad will also be constructed 
from Para to Pinheiro, a town about 9 miles down the harbor. Work 
on this branch, it is reported, will begin before the end of 1903. The 
company will require six new locomotives. All the material and roll- 
ing stock in use on the Para Railroad was supplied by the Baldwin 
Lwx)motive Works, and if our manufacturers make a bid for it they 
will doubtless experience little trouble in securing the contracts for 
these new supplies. 

IMPROVED CUSTOMS SERVICE. 

An improvement recently effected, and one which shippers, trav- 
eling salesmen, and all others interested in the Amazon trade will 
hail with relief and delight, is a change in the administration of the 
customs service of Para. Formerly it required weeks and months of 
time to get a shipment of goods through the custom-house, where now 
it reauires only days. The vast accumulation of goods which glutted 
the (jovemment warehouses here (more than 30,000 packages, it was 
reported) has l»een cleared out, and I am informed that it is now some- 
times possible to get goods through the alfandega in twenty-four 
hours. 

K. K. Kenneday, CUisuL 

Para, Brazil, Augmt 8, 1903. 



8A1STOS. 
(Fron Ualted HtateM Consul Johnson, Santos, BraxU.) 

CONDITIONS IN THE CX)FFEE TRADE AND ON THE PLANTATIONS. 

During the six months ended June 30, 1903, there was practically 
nothing exported from Santos to the United States but coffee. The 
total coffee shipped from Santos during that period to all countries 
was 3,364,218 bags, about one- third of which went to the United States. 
There was at least 30 per cent more shipped for the six months pre- 
vious. It was not the scarcitv of coffee, but the low prices which 
caused the short shipments. There are never less than 1,000,000 bags 
in Santos and often much more. 

This State (SSo Paulo) produces nearly one-half of the coffee of the 
world. There are 1,805,000 acres of land under cultivation in coffee, 
on which there were 700,000,000 coffee trees, or about 380 trees to the 
acre. In August, 1902, the frost killed about 100,000,000 of those 
trees, a large majority of which were young and had not borne any 
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coflFee. However, a large number of the trees killed were from 4 to 
7 years old. The coffee tree begins to bear at 8 years old and con- 
tinues to bear until it is 50 years old or more. 

The land planted in coffee comprises 15,000 fazendas (plantations), 
and 80 per cent of the owners are nopelessly involved. A great many 
plantations can be bought for less than half what they cost five to ten 
years ago, and there is no land more fertile in the world. The owners 
of many of the plantations have leased them out for a portion of the 
crop, principally to Italians. Many of the planters who were regarded 
as rich men a lew years ago are poor to-day, all on account of the 
decline in the price of coffee. 

The soil is well adapted to the raising of sugar, cotton, rice, and, in 
fact, nearly everything except wheat, apples, and one or two other 

Products, which could not be grown here on account of the climate, 
hey could raise any quantity of cotton^ sugar, and rice, but now that 
thev have lost their money a great majority of them will not be able 
to farm except on a very small scale. If inducements were offered for 
people to come here and buy land and help develop the country there 
would be a different state or things here in a few years. The country 
south of Santos (the States of Santa Catharina, Parand, and Rio Grande 
do Sul) is practically undeveloped, and it is not only a good country as 
to soil and climate, but one of the most beautiful that I Itnow of. It is 
far better and more desirable in every way than north Brazil. More 
than half of the entire population of all three of said States are 
Germans. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN SANTOS. 

This city is improving steadily, and will doubtless continue to do so. 
The number of inhabitants is variously estimated at between 60,000 and 
80,000. A large number of substantial buildings have been constructed 
within the last year or two, and there are a great number being built 
now, both business houses and private residences. 

The company putting in the electric street-car line seem to be ^t- 
ting along very well, and hope to complete same the first of the coming 
year. 

The Companhia Docas de Santos are extending the docks, and when 
finished Santos can boast of having an up-to-date system of dock con- 
veniences in every particular. They have already completed nearly li 
miles, and have under construction about one-half mile more, which will 
take at least one year to complete. Twelve large warehouses about 
100 feet wide by 300 feet in length, covered and sided with corrugated 
iron have been completed, with every convenience for loading and 
unloading vessels. 

The harbor is land-locked and large enough to acconunodate a lam 
number of vessels. The average depth of the water at mean low tide 
is 4 fathoms, or 24 feet, ranging from 2 to 10 fathoms. Vessels draw- 
ing 27 feet can enter the harbor with safety. The width of the harbor 
is about 7(>0 meters (2,310 feet), and it is about 5 miles in length from 
where the arm of the sea puts out, or what is commonly called the 
mouth of the river, to the head of navigation. 

The factory here for making coffee bags out of jute has been com- 
pleted, with 180 looms, the capacity of which, when running full time, 
IS about 4,000,000 bags per year. The plant cost $250,000; most of 
the machinery was imported from the United States. 
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FREIGHT RATES AND STEAMSHIP COMMUNICATION. 

There is but one railroad leading into Santos, over which all the 
coffee shipped from this port is transported to this place from the 
interior by the way of the city of Sao Paulo. 

No change has been made m the freight rate from New York and 
New Orleans to Santos since my last report. A few items will give 
an idea of the prevailing rates: Cotton-seed oil, per ton measurement, 
$7.20; medicine, per ton measurement, $10; sewing machines, per ton 
measurement, $8.40; general freight, per ton measurement, $10; gen- 
eral machinery, per ton measurement, $8; kerosene oil, per case, 25 
cents; lard, per keg of 48 pounds gross, 27i cents; coffee, per bag, 
from Santos to New York and New Orleans, 35 cents. 

No American steamers come to this port except war vessels, and 
only about one American sailing vessel a year. The F. S. IlampsMre^ 
an American sailing vessel, left here the 13th of this month (October) 
in ballast for the French island Cayenne, where she will load for New 
York. She brought from New York to Santos a general cargo of 
freight. The captain of this vessel told me it cost him for dock 
charges, etc., for the fourteen dajs he was at the docks unloading, 
about $2,500 in expenses. This will give some idea of the charges at 
this port. The charges for steamers are still higher. 

There are quite a number of up-to-date steamers now running 
between here and New York. The Byron and the Tennyson make 
regular trips, one of them leaving Santos every month on the 29th, 
and one leaving New York on the 5th of every month. There are 
others, belonging to the Lamport & Holt Line, and some belonging to 
the Prince Lme and German Line. There are six of the Lamport & 
Holt and four of the Prince Line boats nicely arranged for passen- 
gers. Some of them have all the latest appliances for comfort and 
pleasure, such as electric fans in all the staterooms, electric lights, 
etc. The first-class fare from Santos to New York is $145, and from 
Rio de Janeiro to New York, $135. The speed of several of these 
boats is from 12 to 15 knots per hour. 

AMERICAN GOODS IN BRAZIL. 

American goods are popular in this country, both for their quality 
and design, and I hear no objections to the prices; but the people are 
loath to pay for goods before they have an opportunity to examine 
them. 1 do not olame Americans for being careful in the way of 
extending credit, but if the right kind of salesmen were sent to this 
country with samples a large trade for many kinds of goods could be 
established here with merchants who are perfectly solvent and safe in 
everjr way. 

This is bound to be a splendid field for agricultural implements in 
the near future, for the soil is well adapted to the raising of nearly all 
kinds of crops, and the tillers of the soil will have to resort to other 
products besides coffee. 

TAXES, LICENSES, PASSPORTS, AND EXCHANGE. 

There is what they call here an export tax on coffee and a municipal 
tax on each bag, the dock charges, etc., in all amounting to about 
$1.25 per bag. The export tax goes to the State government. 

H. Doc 722, 5S-2— vol 2 18 
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Every occupation and everything imaginable, except real estate, is 
taxed. The products of the farms are taxed, and the city property is 
taxed for front measurement of the building. Even your departure 
from the country is taxed; after you buy your ticket you have to pay 
30 milreis ($7.26), which goes to the State government. The custom- 
house oflScials are very strict in the examination of baggage. 

There is a law here requiring commercial travelers to nave a license, 
but it is rarely enforced. 

Passports are not required here, but it would be best to have them. 
The best passport a man can have in this country, however, is a 
knowledge of tne language and plenty of money. 

No money is in circulation here except the Brazilian depreciated paper 
currency, which fluctuates in value several times daily. The rate of 
exchange now is 12 pence, or 44 per cent depreciation. 

The city of SSo Paulo is the capital of this State. It is situated 50 
miles from here, in the interior, 2,000 feet above sea level. It is a 
beautiful city of nearly 800,000 inhabitants. The railroad depot is a 
very handsome one, costing over $500,000. There are a number of 
large factories, such as flour mills, cotton and wool factories, etc., and 
plenty of fine schools and churches. One-third of the population are 
Italians. There are 5,000 Germans, 500 English, and 200 Americans in 
the city. In appearance Sao Paulo is the most modem city in Brazil. 

t^. H. Johnson, Consul. 

Santos, Brazil, October 16^ 1903. 



CHILE. 



(From Ualted States Consal Haasfleld, T«]p«ralio, tliUe.) 
FOREIGN COMMBROE IN 1901 AND 1902. 

The foreign commerce of Chile for the year 1902 represented a total 
value of $116,182,481.68. (All the values given in this report are 
in United States currency.) Of this amount the imports figure for 
$48,336,294 and the exports for $67,846,187. These figures show 
that the export trade for the year exceeded the inaports by $19,509,892. 
During the year 1901 Chile imported merchandise to the value of 
$50,844,779 and exported merchandise to the value of $72,723,416. 
This shows a decrease iu 1902, as compared with 1901, of $2,508,485 
in imports, but an increase in exports of $5,122,770. 

REVIEW OF TRADE FROM 1895 TO 1902, 
TOTAL IMPOBTB AND KXPORTS. 

The following statement shows the value of Chilean imports and 
exports during the years 1895-1902: 



Year. 


Imports. 


Exports, 


Year. 


Imports. 


Bzp(»taL 


1806 


152,603,065 
67,043,760 
60,487,160 
87,326,661 


986,148,809 
67,266,748 
49,860,682 i 
61,345,842 


1899 


•38,786,031 
46,916,422 
60,735,297 
48,886,294 


850,583,79 


1896 


1900 


ffl[20a;M2 


1807 


1901 


62,882,917 


1898 


1902 


^^187 
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.It will be observed that there has been a material decrease in the 
annual value of imports during the period covered by the foregoing 
statement, and a corresponding increase in the value of exports during 
the same period. 



IMP0B1B AND EXPOBTB, BY COUin^RIEB. 



The exports and imports of Chile during the foregoing years to and 
from the principal countries were as follows: 



IMPORTS. 



Year. 


United 
States. 


Great 
Britain. 


Oermany. 


France. 


Spain. 


1896 


$3,480,506 
5.241,517 
8,427,664 
8,430,717 
8,002,118 
4,416,065 
6,082.112 
6,258,954 


124,386,068 
28,291,782 
22,890,848 
14,024,906 
16,188,888 
15,505,909 
18,813,746 
19,129,021 


$18,147,270 
15,462,826 
12,687.914 
9,685,040 
10,858.848 
12,527,486 
12,648,260 
18,806,249 


$1,255,484 
2,182,846 
2,217,762 
1,941,847 
2.016,684 
8,890,719 
8,899,806 
2,982,796 


$274,652 


1895 


1897 


889,142 


1888 


148,680 


1889 


177,706 


1900 


291.611 


1901 

1902. 


276,969 
254,515 





EXPORTS. 



1896.. 
1896.. 

mi.. 

1896.. 
1899.. 
1900.. 
1901., 
1902.. 



$1,677,408 
1,655,641 
2,567,189 
2,789,696 
2,682,696 
2,831,881 
5,842,668 
8,774,199 



$40,913,074 
41,719,018 
82,447,751 
40,633,470 
40,342,878 
44,981,256 
42,447,510 
42,780,551 



$6,107,107 
7,710,711 
8,368,201 
8,972,806 
7,686,580 
7,882,888 
9,692,031 

16,569,684 



$2,148,236 
2,068.818 
2,144,984 
4,129,860 
8,407,018 
2,909,096 
4,054,981 
4,420,278 



$110,709 

1,540 

885 

611 

542 

13,006 



The figures in the foregoing table show a larger value both in 
imports and exports in the trade with the United States in 1901 and 
1902 than for any previous two years in the period covered. This is 
especially true as regards imports. 

The trade of Great Britain with Chile, particularly in imports, 
shows a decrease in the past two years over tnat of other like periods 
in the time covered by tne statistics. 

Germany and France have held their own in the matter of the import 
trade, while the exportsto Germany in the past two years have greatly 
increased. 

The trade with Spain is so small that she is not to be reckoned with 
as a competitor for the commerce of the west coast of South America. 

TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

The imports into Chile from the United States exceed the exports 
from Chile to the United States. During the eight years. 1895-1902, 
Chile impoi-ted from the United States goods to the value of $34,- 
287,648, while her exports to the United States during the same years 
amounted to only 122,820,832. One of the chief obstacles to the 
enlargement of American trade in Chile has been and still is lack of 
transportation facilities; the time being much shorter and rates cheaper 
from £ngland and Europe than from the United States. Another 
reason is that American exporters and manufacturers have refused to 
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^ive as long credits as are demanded by Chile merchants and importers, 
and which are given by Europeans, especially Germans. I may add, 
incidentally, that the lack of care in properly packing goods for ship- 
ment, which frequently results in serious loss and consequent delay 
and questions of settlement, has been the cause of diverting consider- 
able trade from the United States. 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 

Machinery. — One of the chief articles of import from the United 
States to Chile is machinery of various kinds, including farm machinery 
and agricultural implements, on all of which there is no duty. The 
total value of farm machinery and agricultural implements imported 
in 1902 was $635,845, of which the imports from the United States 
amounted to $329,881. The total value of machinery, not including 
farm and agricultural implements, imported into Chile in 1902 was 
$2,824,446, of which macninery imported from the United States 
amounted to $1,062,490. There are no import duties collected on any 
kind of machinery. 

Oils, — Oil is an important article of import into Chile, and the 
greater portion thereoi comes from the United States. The total value 
of oils of all kinds imported in 1902 was $1,074,626, of which the 
United States furnished ^846,557. Petroleum represented a value of 
$876,487 of the total oil imports, and of this amount $826,161 came 
from the United States. Linseed oil pays a duty of 7i cents per kilo- 
gram (2.20 pounds) net weight; petroleum and other oils pay on an 
average 5 cents per kilogram. 

Lwnber, — In rormer years lumber formed an important item in the 
import trade of Chile, but the import trade in lumber is decreasing 
for the reason that the lumber interests of Chile are being developeo. 
In the provinces of Arauco, Cautin, Valdiva, and Llanquihue, in the 
southern part of the Republic, are vast forests of fine timber which 
are now attracting the attention of capitalists and manufacturers. A 
number of sawmills are in operation in southern Chile, and as a result 
the native lumber is supplying a market that formerly depended 
largely upon the Oregon pine for building material. 

liuilder^ hardware, — The import trade in builders' hardware is 
increasing, for the reason that many of the buildings are now con- 
structed of lumber, while formerly practically all tne buildings in 
Chile were constructed of adode, bricK, or stone. This change in the 
class of material used in the buildings has created a demand for nails, 
especially the class used in the construction of buildings. The total 
value of nails imported to Chile in 1902 was $170,759; of this amount 
the sum of $44,254 represents wire nails and $126,505 cut nails. The 
United States supplied $84,283 of the total, $74,470 of which were cut 
nails and $9,813 wire naik. The importation of nails to this mar- 
ket has been much greater during the year 1903 than in any former 
year, the United states having supplied during the first nine months 
of the year 8,874 kegs. 

Textiles^ hoicse furnishings^ etc. — ^The value of fabrics imported from 
the United States to Chile is very small, because of the high duties, 
about 60 per cent of the value. The same is true of clothing, fur- 
nishings, boots, shoes, etc., the import duties on all of which are about 
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60 per cent. Furniture and house furnishings pay a like duty, and 
this fact, together with excessive transportation rates, make the sale 
of those articles from the United States practically prohibitory in this 
market. 

R. E. Mansfield, Consul. 
Valparaiso, Chile, September 28^ 1903. 



ABICA. 

(VroM Ualtod Staton €obb«1 Latx, Arlca, CbUe.) 

« 
BOLIVIAN TRADE VIA ARICA, AND TRANSPORTATION CONDITIONS. 

This district comprises the Chilean province of Tacna (the larger 
part of the former Peruvian Department of the same name), which was 
teded provisionally to Chile in 1884 by the ratification of the treaty of 
Ancon. Arica is its only port of entry, and commercially it is such 
for the Republic of Bolivia also. In geographical position the route 
via Arica is the most favored of the three lines of communication 
between the Pacific Ocean and the Bolivian centers of trade, and what- 
ever of ita former commercial importance that may return to this port 
Vill be owning largely to that fact. This route has a total mileage irom 
the Pacific seaboard to La Paz, Bolivia, of 280 miles, 40 miles of which 
is by rail and 240 by pack animals. 

The greater pai*t or the tirade which once passed through this port 
now goes either through the Chilean port of Antofagasta by rail (573 
miles) to Oruro, thence by pack animals to La Paz (160 miles), and, by 
the same means, to Cochabamba and other centers of southern Bolivia; 
or throug-h the Peruvian port of Mollendo, and by rail (325 miles) to 
Lake Titicaca, thence by lake steamer (120 miles) and by rail and pack 
animals (50 miles) to La Paz. Notwithstanding the greater proportion 
in the mileage oi the modern transportation facilities on the Antofa- 
gasta and Mollendo routes, that by way of Arica is preferable in some 
respects for goods that are conformable to pack-animal loads; and all 
foreign trade destined for Bolivia's markets is facilitated by the fact 
that importations entered through this port in conformity with the 
district of Arica customs laws are admitted into Bolivian territory free 
of duty and without additional expense or detention by other customs 
regulations. 

The establishment of cheaper transportation facilities in this district, 
necessary for the development of its natural resources and the regain- 
ing of its commerce, has been retarded by the uncertain political posi- 
tion which leaves the definite and final allegiance of the province unde- 
termined. 

A standard-gauge railway of 40 miles length extends from the port 
of Arica to Tacna, the principal citv of the province. It is the prop- 
erty of an English corporation, and was built at a cost of £450,000 
(12,239,700) and has paid a substantial dividend on that sum for many 
years. The company is in negotiation with the Chilean Government 
for the privilege of extending its line to the Bolivian frontier. This 
is the only foreign capital invested in this district. 
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MINERAL RESOURCES AND OUTPUT. 

« 

Extensive and exceptionally valuable deposits of borate of lime and 
of sulphur, and rich veins of copper, silver, and other metals are sub- 
stantially undeveloped for the lack of means of cheaper transportation 
to the port of embarkation. 

Sulpnur is produced to the amount of about 300 metric tons per 
month in the aistrict of Tacora, whence it is transported by pack aoi- 
mals (50 miles) to Tacna, and thence by rail to the port. It has prefer- 
ence in tiie coast market, which takes most of the production, over the 
Sicilian sulphur. 

The borate of lime deposits of the district of Chilcaya are producing 
about 200 metric tons (62 per cent boron trioxide) per month, working 
six months in the year. The borate is carried by pack animals from 
the mines (115 miles) to Arica, whence it is shipped to Europe. 

Notwithstanding tne disadvantages of costljr transportation the opera- 
tions of the sulphur and borate of lime nunes are profitable in pro- 
portion to the outlay involved in working them. 

Nothing is being done in the mining of copper and other metals 
owing to the expense in transporting the ores. 

The only salt works now in operation is on the line of the Arica and 
Tacna Railway, the annual production of which is about 4,000 metric 
tons. 

Two smelters for the reduction of copper ores have been built 
recently — one at Arica and the other at Tacna — but their op>eration has 
been somewhat' disappointing to the owners, mainly for lack of ores. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

The narrow valleys of this province (Tacna) are of unusual fertility, 
but for the lack of enterprise and of modern methods and knowledge 
of agriculture their cultivation results indifferently. Those remote 
from the port are planted in fodder for stock, in grapes for wine, and 
in cotton. The latter, like the best grades of Peruvian cotton, is 
appreciated for its adaptability to be woven with wool, and the ship- 
ments this year are realizing the highest price in the London market 
The valleys in close proximity to the coast are occupied in raising 
fruits and vegetables that find a market in the adjacent desert prov- 
inces of Chile, which are mainly supplied from this port. 

COMMUNICATION WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

There is direct communication with ports of the United States by 
three lines of steamers: The Kosmos Lme to San Francisco, giving a 
monthly service and occupying about forty days in transit; and the 
Merchants' Line (W. R. Grace & Co.) and the West Coast Line (Beeche. 
Duval & Co.) to New York, each giving a bimonthly service and 
occupying about sixty days in transit. 

The Pacific Steam Navigation Company and the South American 
Steamship Company give a biweekly service, on alternate weeks, with 
Panama, there connecting with the Panama Itailroad Steamship Line, 
via the Isthmian Railway, for New York. This affords a weekly serv- 
ice between New York and this port, occupying twenty-six days. The 
United States mails are carried via this route. 
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CUSTOMS LAWS. 

The customs laws of Chile are operative in this port of entry in a 
modified form. National products of Chile and national products of 
Bolivia are admitted free of duties, and the products of this province 
are admitted into Bolivia and the other provinces of Chile free of 
duties. All other products entered from the other provinces of Chile 
(excepting such as are entered through the Chilean postal service) and 
all otner products entered from B(nivia are subject to a duty corre- 
sponding to the duty levied on such products when they are of direct 
importation from the country of origin. 

Products entered throug:h this port destined for Bolivia pay duties 
in accordance with the Chilean customs tariff, but thereafter they are 
admitted into Bolivia free of Bolivian duties; but products entered 
through this port must pay duties again, as of direct importation from 
the country of origin, when admitted to thtf other provinces of Chile. 
So that goods for Bolivian consumption which pay a greater duty 
under the Bolivian than the Chilean tariff are most advantageously 
entered through this port; while goods for consumption in other 
Chilean provinces pay a double duty when entered here in the first 
instance. 

COMMERCIAL CONDITIONS IN THE DISTRICT. 

Official statistics of the trade of this district in sufficient detail for 
purposes of comparison and analysis are not available for a later period 
than the calendar year 1902, which, with those of 1901, are appended. 
The volume of business is so small that it is quickly affected bv local 
conditions, and the decline in 1902 may be attributed in considerable 
measure to the failure of the cotton crop the previous year in the 
valleys of Tacna and Lluta, through the scarcity of water, and to the 
partial destruction by "polomillo'' of the alfalfa in the latter valley. 

IMPORTS AND BXPOBTB, BY ABTICLBB, IN 1903. 

The principal imports and exports for the twelve months ended 
June 30, 1903, are snown in the following table: 

IMPORTS. 



Articles. 


Qnantity. 


Articles. 

1 


Quantity. 


Floor . ....... 


tons.. 


8,620.4 
1,079.8 
111.9 
83.0 
779.5 
480.0 
449.4 


Hay 

Ooi 

Ores 

Kerosene 

Wine 

Beer 

Alcohol 


tons.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

quarts.. 

do.... 

do.... 


1,788.8 


Potatoes 

Tl<«*i>B 


do.... 

do.... 


2,663.0 
816.0 


Sogar 


do.... 


216.0 


Rice 


do.... 


690.0 


Barley 

Rrftn 


do.... 

do.... 


282.6 
1,067.0 







EXPORTS. 



Snlpbnr ,_..-.. . ...... 


Tons. 

8,289.0 

8,666.0 

914.4 

988.6 

7.5 

16.2 

127.6 


Coffee 


Tom. 
86.7 




Com 


144.4 


Borax .• 


Cotton 


164.6 


GoDDcr .... ................... 


Cotton i^ed 


140.7 


Tin . 


Wool 


103.2 


Cocoa 


Hides 


129.9 


OliYee 


Vegetables 


1,830.6 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY COUNTRIBB, IN 1901 AND 1902. 

The following tables show the values of the imports and erports 
through the port of Arica during the calendar years 1901 and 1902, and 
their distribution by countries: 

WHENCE IMPORTED. 



Country. 


190L 


vm. 


Genuanv . 


$286,098.79 

230,489.83 

126,256.69 

88,588.41 

42,515.98 

6,737.54 

88,093.22 

8.840.80 


$122,486.19 


Great Britain 


195.185.57 


United States .. 


48,618.60 


Italy 


45,U6.55 


France 


19,170.90 


Peru 


128,684.63 


All other counUles 


29.869.36 


Via Chilean Dorts^i 


24,065.91 




-*- --- 




Total foreijm oriirin. . . 


777,569.71 
676,930.46 


602.707.71 


Chilean origin - -- 


727,286.96 




• 




Total 


1,464,500.17 


1,829,944.66 









WHITHER EXPORTED. 






Great Britain 


6306,167.01 

106,836.18 

24,418.13 

8,871.56 

541.29 

•447.12 


$260,669.64 


Germany - •■ 


4,622.72 


j^nce • 


44,620.89 


Peru 


2,957.96 


United States 


240.90 


All other countries - - 


866.82 








Total foreign destination ... 


440,781.28 
669,350.36 


818.468.93 


Chilean destination 


632.340.82 








Total 


1,010,131.64 


845,809.75 







a Products of foreign origin which have been entered previously through other Chilean porta 
whence they are introduced into this province (excepting only such as are actually transported and 
delivered by the Chilean postal service) are treated at this port of entry as direct foreign importationfl, 
and customs duties are levied thereon In accordance with the Chilean customs tariff as though no 
previous entry had been made and no other customs duties had been paid. 

TRADE OF ARICA WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

The following tables show the share of the United States in the 
imports and exports for the calendar years 1901 and 1902, by items: 



Articles. 


1901. 


1902. 


IMPORTS FROM UNITED 8TATBB. 

Flour 


S21,604.85 
18,672.81 
16,160.87 
16,616.07 
10,072.18 
10,975.92 
8,874.97 
5,789.99 
5,606.04 
12,934.49 


166.34 


Textiles 


9,181.20 


Kerosene 


12,614.77 


Lumber 


2,487.84 


Machinery , 


8,667.52 


Manufactures of metals 


8,097.&2 


Lard 


8. 149. 16 


Explosives 


987.69 


Industrial oils 


1,526.70 


Sundries, unenumerated ^ .--r t 


1,89L07 






Total '. 


126,266.69 


4S.618.60 






EXPORTB TO UNITED STATES. 

Sulphur 


189.80 
178.86 
186.14 




Hides 


109.50 


Cotton . . . / 




Alcoholics, "Italia" 


109.50 


Sundries, unenumerated 


86.50 


2L90 






Total 


541.29 


240.90 
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SHIPPINO BETUBNS. 



The following table presents the official returns of the shipping 
entered at the port of Arica in 1902: 



NatlonaUty. 


Vefsels. 


Tonnage. 


British 


166 

120 

45 

4 

1 


306. 7dO 
168,944 
112,882 


Chilean 


Onmftn 


Belgian 


11,931 
693 


Swedish 








Total 


336 


600,080 





Arica, Chile, Octd>er 31^ 1903. 



Jno. W. Lutz, Cona^d. 



IQUICJUE. 

(FroM United States Coasal Wlnans, Iqalqae, ChUe.) 
DETAILS OF THE FOREIGN TRADE. 



amounted to $6,205,428. as compred with $5,242,142 in 1901, an 
increase of $968,286. The following statements show the imports by 



articles: 



Articles. 



1901. 



1902. 



Animal prodncts 

Vegetable products 

Mineral products 

Textiles and their mannfactures 

Coal, petroleum, paints, oils, matches, candles, and blacking 

Paper, cardboard and its manufactures 

Wines and liauors 

Perfumery, pharmacy and chemical products 

Machinery, instruments, tools, and machine parts 

Arms, munitions, and explosives 

Sundries 

Totol 



S119,982 

817,809 

481,873 

834,033 

2,343,685 

72,182 

121,768 

76,693 

276,875 

88,770 

9,976 



$178, 191 

644,428 

753, 160 

946,226 

2,804,048 

80,987 
151,428 

81.139 
969,421 

82,068 

20,397 



5,242,142 



6,206,428 



The exports from Iquique for 1902 were as follows: Nitrate of soda, 
$38,014,385; iodine, $950,204; silver and sundries, $555,961; total, 
$39^520,550, an increase of $2,498,866 over 1901. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that there was an increase in the 
foreign trade witn this district to the amount of $3,462,152 in 1902 as 
compared with 1901. 

Oi the exports from this district. Great Britain receives 34.10 per 
cent; Germany, 29.59 per cent; the United States, 14.52 per cent; 
France, 9.3 per cent, and the rest of the world 12.49 per cent. 

EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 

The value of the exports from this consular district to the United 
States for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1903, was $7,621,789, including 
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export duties and shipping expenses, as compared with $6,262,284, 
distributed as follows: 



Articleu. 


lWl-2. 


190M- 


Nitrate of aoda 


$5,676,492 

582,183 

8,65» 


17,058,583 


Iodine 


'556;i48 


Sundries 


2,107 








Total 


6,202,284 


7,621,788 







The exports from this district to the United States for the first nine 
months of 1903 amounted to $6,145,380, as compared with $5,355,498 
for the same period of 1902, an increase of $786,881. 

TRADE OUTLOOK. 

The trade with this district, both as to imports and exports, has 
been on the increase for the last three years. During the first four 
months of 1903, the trade looked fair to exceed by large figures that 
of former years; but the existence in May of what was supposed to be 
bubonic plague at this port caused a large falling^ off of the imports 
and exports for the first six months. Now that that difficulty has dis- 
appeared, the coming year will no doubt show a still larger increase 
in trade with this district. During the month just closed (October 31) 
I am told that this port has received the largest amoimt of foreign 
goods ever received in the same length of time. I have not be^n able 
to get the value of the goods imported. The import duties, however, 
amounted to $111,722 and the export duties to $1,157,982, making a 
total income for the port of $1,268,982 for the month. A large amount 
of goods are imported here free of duty for use in the nitrate industry; 
thus it is that the import duties for this district do not correspond to 
the values of the goods, as in the other ports of Chile. 

NITRATE OF SODA EXPORTS. 

The total export of nitrate of soda from northern Chile for the first 
six months of 1903 amounted to 550,819 metric tons (2,204.6 pounds), 
as against 595,915 metric tons for the same period of 1902, showing a 
decrease of 45,096 metric tons. There was a decrease in the shipments 
to Europe for the first six months of 1903 of 54.571 tons, while dur- 
ing the same period there was an increase in tne shipments to tiie 
United States of 5,810 tons, and to countries outside of Europe of 
3,665 tons, leaving a net decrease in the total shipments of nitrate of 
soda of 45.096 tons. 

The total value of the nitrate of soda exported from Chile during 
1902 amounted to $46,148,555. Of this amount $38,014,385 was shipped 
from this district. 

From these figures it can readily be seen that the manufacture and 
exportation of nitrate of soda, which is used -chiefly as a fertilizer in 
Europe and to- some extent in the United States, is an importwit item 
in the commerce of this country. The export duties alone on nitrate 
of soda and iodine for 1902 amounted to $16,512,858, nitrate of soda 
$16,399,434 and iodine $113,424. Of this amount $13,635,467, or 82.67 
per cent of the total export duty for ChUe, was derived from this con- 
sular district. 
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NITRATE ESTABLISHMENTS. 

There are 71 *'oficinas" (nitrate-producing establisliments) in this 
district, each of which employs a large number of men, ranging, accord- 
ing to the size of the plant, from 600 to 8,000. 

The nitrate beds, from which the nitrate of soda is extracted, are 
situated 40 miles from the coast, just on the edge of the coast range of 
mountains and bordering on the plain extending to the Andes. Tnese 
beds are from 1 to 5 miles in wiath, and extena north and south for a 
distance of about 160 miles. In depth they range from 3 to 16 feet or 
more. The "oficinas" are situated at short intervals along this nar- 
row strip of territory. All of the machinery, boilers, cars, carts, 
tools, horses, mules, and provisions for men and beasts have to be 
imported or brought long distances by water and by rail. Coal and 
crude petroleum are the luel used. 

MINING CX)NDITIONS AND TRANSPORTATION. 

The silver and copper mines in this district are producing very little 
at present. The copper mines are too far from transpor^tion facil- 
ities to be worked to advantage. That difficulty will soon be over- 
come. During the last year a cart road has been built from the station 
of Pintados, on the Nitrate Railway, to the copper mines of Copsquiere 
and Callehuase, a distance of about 90 miles. This cart road was built 
as a roadbed for a railway. Permission has been asked to build this 
railroad, and I understand that it has been granted. In the meantijne, 
I am told that automobile trucks will be used to transport the metal 
or ore to the railroad. These mines, 1 believe, are very rich in cop- 
per, so that no doubt, as soon as the railway is in operation, a great 
amount of copper will be shipped from this port. 

Other than the above improvements in transportation facilities there 
has been no change in the internal or coastwise transportation since 
my report of 1902. 

SHIPPING RETURNS. 

The following table shows the arrivals and depai*tures of steamers 
and sailing vessels at the two ports of the consular district: 





Arrivals. 


Departures. 


Description. 


Num. 
ber. 


Tonna^. 


Num- 
ber. 


Tonnage. 




426 
1,468 


587,894 
2,190,998 


484 
1,476 


684,189 


Steftiners 


2,180,968 




Total, 1902 1 


1,894 
1,282 


2,778,887 
1,964,677 


1,969 
1,818 


2,865,162 


1901 


1.965,815 






Increaae 


612 


814,210 


646 


1,100,887 





The British flag leads in the Chilean trade in this district, with 136 
sailing vessels and 532 steamers arriving, with a total tonnage of 
1,182,319 registered tons; Chile follows, with 67 sailing vessels and 
660 steamers, with a total tonnage of 619,042 registered tons; other 
countries as follows: Germany, 89 sailing vessels and 225 steamers, 
with a total tonnage of 674,979 tons; France, 88 »Edling vessels and 
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2 steamers, with a total tonnage of 152,766 tons. Thirteen American 
vessels arrived at the two ports of this district, with a total tonnage of 
10^93 tons. 

The United States stands third in imports of Chile and fourth in the 
exports. It can readilv be seen that nearly all of the trade between 
the United States and Chile is carried in foreign bottoms. The vessels 
controlled by Messrs. W. R. Grace & Co. and Messrs. Beeche, Duval 
& Co. do nearly all of the carrying trade between the United States 
and Chile. 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTS AND OPPORTUNITIES FOR TRADE. 
LUMBER. 

American vessels coming to this coast usually bring lumber. During 
1902^ 26,697,535 feet of undressed and 672,103 feet of dressed lumber 
was imported into Chile, of which amount 9,680,097 feet of undressed 
came to this district, as compared with 20,869,893 for Chile and 
6,071,886 feet for this district for 1901. 



There were imported into Chile during the year 1902, 750,640 tons 
of coal. Of this amount 280,916 tons were imported into this district 

The principal consumers of coal in this district are the "oficinas" 
(nitrate-producing establishments), the Nitrate Railway, the A^ua Santa 
Railway, the Junm Railway, electric-light and gas plants, the South 
American Steamship Companv (which coals at this port), and the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company (which coals at the port of Pisagua, this 
district). The average price paid during 1902 was $6.70 f. o. b. nitrate 
ports. At present (October 31) coal is selling f . o. b. Iquique at 20 
shillings ($4,866) per ton, though there is a cargo of Unitea States coal 
(Elk Garden) now unloading at this port at 26 shillings ($6,326). 

Only 17,282 tons of United States coal were imported into Chile 
during 1902. Great Britain furnished Chile 604,370 tons and Australia 
128,366 tons during 1902. 

PETBOLEUM. 

The United States practically furnishes this country with refined 
petroleum. Of the total amount, valued at $601,058, imported into 
Chile during 1902, $594,064 was from the United States. 

About a year ago the Agua Santa Railway and Nitrate Comoany 
began using crude petroleum as a fuel for their nitrate works. 1 am 
told that it nas been so satisfactory that the company is extendiog its 
use to all of their ''oficinas." They claim a saving of 87 per cent in 
the cost of fuel. The crude petroleum used by this company is brought 
from Peru. This field ought to be of interest to people having crude 
petroleum to dispose of. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

^This ought to be a good field for the sale of automobiles. The 

^expense of keeping horses and mules here is so high that autos ought 
to easily replace them. The first American automobile brought to 
Chile, 1 believe, was seen on the streets of this city during the past 
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week. The United States vice-consul was the importer. No doubt 
there will be many more imported in the near future. Elsewhere I 
have mentioned the probability of auto trucks being used in the carting 
of copper ores from the mines. 

POINTERS FOR EXPORTERS. 

American firms should pay more attention to the instructions received 
from customers from these countries as to what goods must not be 
packed with others. There are certain goods that must not be packed 
m the same boxes or packages with others. Merchants ordering goods 
usually give implicit instructions as to how they should be packed. 
But few of our American firms observe those instructions, with the 
result that merchants have double or treble the expense of getting them 
throuffh the custom-house. 

Bills of lading of vessels arriving at ports of Chile must be visaed 
by the consuls of Chile at the jKjrts of departure. 

Manifests must be accompanied by invoices in detail with the vis^s 
of the respective Chilean consuls, or in the absence of such, with that 
of the consul of a friendly nation; otherwise importers are subject to 
delays and fines. 

EFFECT OF THE NEW TARIFF. 

On January 1, 1903, the new tariff went into effect. It is much sim- 

Sler than the old tariff in that the number of classifications has been 
Topped from 5,414 to 2,260, thus grouping goods of the same kind 
regardless of the quality into one class. For instance, cashmeres, 
which were, according to the old tariff, appraised at 25 per cent of the 
value, are now appraised at 1.50 Chilean pesos per kilo (54.8 centavos 
per 2.2C46 pounas) regardless of the quahty. 

FIRE INSURANCE. 

Most of the buildings here are built of wood. The insurance on such 
buildings is exceedingly high. Wooden buildings of one story pay a 

Eremium of 4 per cent; two-story buildings, 4i per cent; three-story 
uildings, 6 per cent, and four-story buildings 6 per cent. For three 
years previous to May of the present year the rates were 2 per cent, 
2i per cent, 8 per cent, and 4 per cent, respectively. 

Charles S. Winans, Consvl. 
Iquiqub, Chile, November P, 1903. 



COLOMBIA. 

(From Ualted State* CoMol-deBeral Sayder, Bogota, Colombia.) 
COLOMBIAN TRADE STATISTICS. 

The Colombian statistical bureau, which was inactive during the late 
revolution, has just resumed its work, and the statistics for 1897, 1898, 
and January, 1899, are the first published in five years. 

The statistics for the month of January, 1899. are the first of a series 
of monthly statistics promised by the head of tne section of the minis- 
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try of the Government having this work in charge. He intends to pre- 
pare and publish these monthly statements rapidly, so as to present 
up-to-date information as soon as possible. 

REVIEW OF FOREIGN OOMMERCE. 

AnaljTzing the exports and imjwrts of the countries trading with 
Colombia during 1898, the latest year for which figures are available, 
it will be seen that the United States and Great Britain stand first If 
the trade is taken by quantity the United States comes first, but if 
judged by value, then Great Britain leads in imports but not in exports. 
The excess of exports from this country to the United States over Great 
Britain is about $90,695. 

The remarkable increase in importations from the United States in 
the last two years in this branch of commerce will help to materially 
alter the complexion of later statistics in the matter of value of impor- 
tations from the United States. 

The principal articles imported into Colonibia are food stuffs; arti- 
cles for lighting and combustibles; iron, steel, and tin; salt, and cotton 
and woolen goc^s. Among these the principal products imported from 
the United States are flour and petroleum. 

IMPOBTB BT POBT8, ABTICLBB, AND 00U1ITRIE& 

The f oUowingj statement shows the imports into Colombia bv ports, 
showing the principal articles imported at each port, and the total 
quantities and values of the exports, for 1898: 



Porta. 


Principal articles imported. 


Quantities. 


Value. 


Barranqnilla 


Food Btuflfl, Uluminants and combustibles, iron, steel, 

tin, and cotton goodii. 
Pood stuffe, iUuminantB and combustibles, iron, steel, 

and tin. 
Iron, steel, tin, foodstufEs, and cottons 


Metric Urns. 
32,750 

IS, 908 

8,623 
1,990 

28 

1,068 

28,420 

2,260 

GO 


•7.216,786 

2,102,606 

786,884 


Cftrtftgenft 


Buenaventura 


Tumaco 


Food stuffs, iron, steel, and tin. 


418,687 


Ipiales 


Pood stuffs, chiefly, and cottons, and woolens 

Pood stuffs 


24,189 


Riohacha 


66,151 


Sdnta Marta 


Trou fnrrftflroftrt building -,..-^-^ ,, ,..--- 


76,822 


Curcuta 


do r. 


896,596 


Meta 




14,08S 




Total 






89,102 


11,090,251 







The following statement shows the quantities and values of the 
imports into Colombia from the several countries during the year 1898: 



Imported from— 



Qermany 

United States 

Franco 

Great Britain 

Spain 

Italy 

Belgium 

Spanish West Indies. 
Dutch West Indies . , 
British West Indies. 



Quantities. 



Metric tons. 

7,736 

49,288 

8,600 

11,728 

1,964 

912 

128 

95 

722 

67 



Value. 



81,589,056 

1,777,730 

1,574,991 

2,874,429 

294,675 

209,279 

46,627 

108,924 

51,731 

8,142 



Imported from— 



Austria 

Switzerland 

Holland.... 

Ecuador , 

Venezuela , 

Colombian coast . . , 
All other countries. 

Total , 



QuantitieB. 



Metric Urns, 

2 

2 

16 

28 

407 

16 

12,892 



89,101 



Value. 



88,488 
440 
8,981 
24,189 
77,969 
20,766 
2,473,844 



11,090,251 
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The following statement shows the expoi-ts of Colombia bv ports, 
showing the principal products exported at each port and the total 
quantities and values of the exports for 1898: 



Ports. 


Principal articles exported. 


Quantities. 


Value. 


nurninnnlllA 


Coffee hides aldiiB. and tobacco 


Metric tons. 
29,184 
27,623 

2,281 
2,258 

119 

8,660 

12,483 

6,782 

60 


$9,827,150 


CartageDa 


Coffee, cocoanuts, wood, animals, tobacco, and 

vegetable ivory. 
Coffee and hides 


6,666,700 


BoonftTentnra . 


878,418 


Tumaco 


Gold dust, food stuffs, rubber, vegetable ivory, cocoa 

beans, and coffee. 
Food stuffs, cattle, sugar, aniseed, bananas, and 

coffee. 
Wood, hides and skins, and coffee 


668,047 


Iniales 


44,666 


Riohaeha 


208,267 


Cncnta ... 


Coffee and hides and skins 


2,642,806 


Santa Marta 


Bananas 


72:886 


ORxme 




22,294 




Total 






88,100 


19,921,228 









iThe consul-general having failed to send a return of expjorts by 
countries for ftie year 1898, the following statement for 1897 is given 
instead: 



Bxported to— a 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Exported to— a 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Gennany 


Metric toru. 
11,348 
6,277 
9,476 


$1,999,688 

2,460,828 

4,040,618 

670 

8,647 

11,690 

188,498 

4,160 

248 

4,704,647 


Colombian coast 


Metric Urns. 
2,788 
82 
68 
10,888 
881 
114 


9486,406 


Prance J...... 


Costa Rica 


21,747 


Orpat Britain 


Nicaragua 


20,884 


Spain 


Venezuela 


2,792,773 


ifiOy. 


96 
68 
987 
21 
2 
26,146 


Peru 


18,820 


Belgium 


Ecuador 


62,056 


Dutch W^ Indies 


China 


886 


French West Indies 

British West Indies 

United States 


All other countries 

Total 


168 


41,190 


66,886 


16,781,629 









AMERICAN TRADE IN COLOMBIA. 

The United States does not supply as large a share of the imports of 
Colombia as it takes of her exports. The reasons for this are nard to 
explain. One minor reason, however — much in evidence in this coun- 
try and f requentl jr commented upon by our consuls — is that of packing. 
Two examples will serve to illustrate this: 

There is a great demand in this country for furniture. France sup- 
plies the greater part of this, while the rest comes from the United 

*» Referring to the exports by ports (preceding table) it will be noted that the 
exporta for 8ie year 1898 were $3,139,594 in excess of those of 1 897. Calculating on 
that increase as the relative ranks of the leading countries in the value of the exports 
of Colombia in the above table, the exports for 1898 would be as follows, for com- 
parative purposes : 



Exported to— 



^nlted States ».. 
United Kingdom 

Veneroela , 

France , 



Value. 



96,566,000 
4,867,000 
8,350,000 
2,940,000 



Exported to— 



Qermany 

All other countries 

Total 



Value. 



$2,890,000 
819,223 



19,921,223 
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States. There is no doubt that the American manufacturers, owin^ to 
their facilities for speedy transportation, could control this trade m a 
short time if they took the trouble to pack their goods as the French 
do, but while French furniture arrives in perfect condition American 
furniture frequently comes in the condition of *' match wood." 

The other example is that of oatmeal and like cereals, cakes, crack- 
ers, etc. There has been a greatly increasing demand for this class of 
goods in the last' year, and our merchants could absolutely control this 
market with little or no trouble if they would but pack this class of 
goods in tins. Goods of this character from all other countries come 
m tins securely packed, while the American goods come in paper and 
cardboard boxes, with the result that fully 60 per cent thereof reaches 
this country unfit for use. 

The foregoing serve as two of man v examples to show reasons tend- 
ing to keep down our imports into Colombia, and it can be seen that 
it IS not so much what others are doing as what our merchants are not 
doing, for the tendency here is to go to the United States for desired 
mercnandise, owing to cheapness and the shorter time required; 
especially is this so m the coast cities. The European merchants study 
the country and make their merchandise meet tne conditions as they 
find them here, instead of forcing conditions to meet their merchan- 
dise. 

Alban G. Snyder, Consul- General. 

Bogota, Colombia, September ^^, 1903. 



(SapplemeBtarj report from United States Conial-CtoBeral Sb jder, Bogota, Colombia. ) 
GENERAL CONDITIONS. • 

Colombia having just passed through a four years' civil war, with 
all of its accompanying evils, such as the blocKading of highways, 
expropriations of vessels, corruption of the workingmen, depreciation 
of the currency, depredations of guerrilla bands, an almost complete 
stoppage of internal commerce, etc., the effect of which has been to 
cripple national industry and paralyze commercial intercourse with 
the interior, years of peace and carerul government will be necessary 
to bring the Republic once more to that state of prosperity which 
everyone has a right to expect of a country so richly endowed by 
nature. 

CHARACTER OF CONSTRUCTIONS. 

Owing to the depreciation of paper money, it has become a good 
business in the capital to build houses, but most of this work is in 
charge of masons who can not distinguisn the different schools of archi- 
tecture and who know still less how to calculate the resistance of a 
wall or arch. The owners, also, generally believe that technical knowl- 
edge is of no value for this work. 

Houses are all built in the Spanish fashion, with open yards inside, 
called "patios," and most of the walls are made of adobe (row brick), 
but they are now beginning to use quite a quantity of brick of the 
American size for facade walls, combined with pressed brick and sand- 
stone masonry. Very few houses are built of stone, and marble and 
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granite are never used, although not far from this city are found 
quarries of a very good quality of these stones. 

Generally, all nouses have one or two stories; few three. The total 
height for the one-story houses is about 16^ feet, 30 to 33 feet for the 
two-story, and 40 to 43 feet for the three-story. The thickness of the 
wails range from 6 inches to 2 feet. 

The first floor is generally paved with brick and the others with 
wood. Concrete floors are never made, because the cement, which is 
imported, is very expensive, costing about 50 cents a pound. Roofs 
are nearly all of timber, Polonceau system, covered with clay tile; in 
rare cases iron tiles are used. The first mansard roof has been ^ut up 
this year and is the design of a young engineer who studied in the 
United States. 

Iron is used only in the way of nails, bolts, braces, etc., and for 
fixing and joining the timber parts of a roof. There are no steel struc- 
tures. Carpentry work is very cheap and quite good, but the workmen 
are very slow. 

COFFEE, SUGAR, AND FLOUR MILLS. 

A great many coffee and sugar mills are put up yearly. They con- 
sist of a building on columns of brick, 50 by 100 feet. All of them 
use the Pelton motor of an average 25 hoi-sepower for running two 
pulpers, one separator, a washer, two conveyors, one fan, one Guardi- 
ola drying machine, one Smout and one combined separator. Up to 
last year all these machines were introduced from England, but now 
operators are beginning to introduce Mason's machines, from Wor- 
cester, Mass., ana they are very popular. Recently some flour mills 
have been established, made by the AUis-Chalmers Company, of New 
York, and Nordyke & Marmol, of Indianapolis. 

LAND SURVEYING. 

A great deal of this work is done, but is poorly paid. Farms and 
ranches are very large, and the owners are particular about the topo- 
graphic work. The method used is by triangulation and the details 
and topography recorded by stadia measurements. The instrument 
generally used is the English tachymeter, made in London. An aver- 
age price for surveying is 20 cents per 6,400 square meters=68,480 
square feet (a fanegada). 

OOLOMBIAN POSTAL RATES. 

The postal rates at present in Colombia for correspondence for the 
countries in the Universal Postal Union are: 

Single letters, 20 cents for every 15 grams or fraction thereof. Letters addressed 
to Ecuador and Venezuela, dispatched by the exchange offices of Ipiales and Cucuta, 
or any other which is not a marine port, 10 cents. 

Single postal cards, 5 cents each. 

Doable postal cards, or with answer paid, 10 cents each. 

Printed matter, 4 cents for each object or package having a particular address and 
for every 60 grams or fraction thereof. Packages weighing more than 2,000 grams 
will not be admitted, or having on any side a dimension exceeding 18 inches, or 
which are so packed that the contents can not be examined without breaking the 
bands or cutting the string. 

H. Doc. 722, 58-2— vol 2 19 
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Patterns, 6 cents for every packet having a particular address, from 1 to 50 mms, 
and for every 50 grams or traction thereof additional, 4 cents. Packages having 
objects of commercial valae and weighing more than 350 grams will not be admitted, 
or having greater dimensions than 7.9 inches in length or 3.9 inches in breadth or 
thickness. 

Business cards and papers, 12 cents for every package having a particular address, 
from 1 to 50 grams, and for ever3r 50 grams or fraction thereof additional, 4 cents. 

Judicial decrees, in civil or criminal matters, are considered as business papers. 
Packages weighing more than 2,000 grams will not be admitted, nor having any 
dimensions in excess of 18 inches. 

The rate for registry of a deposit of any kind, weight, or dimension is 20 cents for 
every object. 

The rate for advice of receipt is 10 cents for every registered object. 

Under present conditions the rates, inr paper money, are very much 
lower than those of other countries, and the Government intends 
requesting permission to raise rates to a point corresponding to those 
of other countries in the Postal Union, i. e., where the foreign rate is 
now 20 cents paper (two-fifth cent gold) per 15 grams, they desire to 
raise it to $5 paper (5 cents gold), and the other rates proportionately. 

RIVERS AND HABBORS. 

While in former years a slight effort was made by the Government 
to improve the river and harbor facilities of the country, practically 
nothing is being done. The Magdalena, the great artery of Colom- 
bian commerce, and the only river regularly navigated, although such 
rivers as the Atrato, Sinu, Meta, and Cauca are navigable, is the only 
one on which any attempt at improvement has been made. A river 
tax is levied here, the proceeds defraying the expenses of removing 
sand bars, snags, etc., out even this has never been effectually carried 
out, and the old plants for this purpose are fast going to waste. 

All ports servmg the commere of the country have been handed 
over, under various concessions, to foreign corporations, which carry 
out just such works as make possible the operation of the custom-houses 
and service of the shipping. These companies have constructed wharves 
and warehouses, and unoer their concessions charge tonnage dues on 
the merchandise for handling. 

The two main Atlantic seaports of Colombia are Sabanilla, for Bar- 
ranquilla, and Cartagena, outlets for the Magdalena River; Santa 
Marta and Rio Hacha, of secondary importance, except for the grow- 
ing f i-uit trade with the United States at the former; and on the Pacific, 
Buenaventuitt and Tumaco. Most of the trade up to this time has 
been done at Sabanilla through Barranquilla on the river. 

The navigable depth of channel at mean low water in these ports is: 
Sabanilla, 26 feet; Cartagena, 36 feet; Santa Marta, 36 feet; Rio Hacha, 
12 feet; Tumaco, 40 feet: Buenaventura, 30 to 40 feet. 

The navigable rivers, the Magdalena, Atrato, and Sinu, allow 3i feet 
draft at all stages, and therefore boats must be limited to that draft, 
with maximum tonnage of 300 tons, length over all 175 feet, beam 32 
feet, mostly stern-wheel, of the Kanawha and Ohio river types. This 
type of boat navigates the Magdalena for 600 miles, to tne Honda 
rapids, and for 100 miles above. The Atrato is navigable 230 miles to 
Quibdo, and the Sinu 90 miles to Monteria, but the class of boat is 
slightly different on these last-named rivers, as a short sea voyage is 
necessary to reach the port of Cartagena. If it were not for the bars 
of 10 feet and 14 feet, respectively, the Atrato and Magdalena could 
accommodate*the largest ocean trafic a long distance up. 
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TRANSPORTATION ROUTES. 

One of the great obstacles to the building up of f oreigitt and national 
trade lies in the very poor means of communication. The mule and 
the ox are the exclusive means for the conveyance of merchandise, and 
goods unfit for them, whether from weight or bulk, have to be trans- 
ported by peons. Tnis means of carriage is rarely resorted to, how- 
ever, owmg to the heavy expense entailed. 

The only navigable river worth mentioning is the Magdalena. It is 
navigable from the coast to Honda, about 600 miles, and again above 
the rapids, or what is known as the Upper Magdalena, for about 100 
mile to Girardot. 

It will be seen that, except where the Magdalena waterway can be 
used, mule paths have to be relied on as a means of communication. It 
is of great importance for this country that the markets which trade 
directly with Europe and the United States should be made as easy of 
access as possible. The work involved would be no great one. Con- 
struction IS not needed so much as repair and keeping in repair. This 
is of more importance to our trade than first appearances would indicate. 
A merchant in Bogota or Medellin importing goods from the United 
States is greatly nandicapped by the difficulties, delays, risks, and 
expenses incurred in connection with the traffic over mule roads. Evi- 
dently, easier means would mean less risk; the result would be car- 
riage of merchandise at a greatly reduced rate, and so prices would 
fall, while gains would increase. 

The improvement of the highways, as generally thought, is not a 
matter oi concern to the Colombian Government alone, for in the 
present state of affairs the interests of foreign trade and inland trans- 
port are inseparably connected. The matter is not as difficult as it 
looks at first for the centers of direct import situated in the interior 
with which our merchants have to deal are very few. They are 
Bogota, the capital; Medellin, Cali, Bucaramanga, and Cuciita. If 
these roads were rebuilt so as to make communication easy, quick, and 
cheap general prosperity would improve so that other improvements 
woukl follow of their own accord. 

The principal lines of communication are: 

ROUTE TO MEDELLIN, BOGOTA, AND CALI. 

This, of course, is approached by using the Magdalena River. It is to be regretted 
that the bars at the mouth of this river prevent its navigation. Attempts have been 
made to overcome this difficulty, but so far without success, not from the engineering 
difficulties involved but I think solely from want of capital. If these bare were over- 
come passengers and merchandise could be transferred directly by means of launches 
from the ocean to the river boats, thus saving time and expense. At present, traffic 
has the choice of two roads, via Sabanilla or Cartagena. In the first case passengere 
and goods must land at Sabanilla and from thence utilize the property of the Barraii- 
quilla Pier and Railroad Company, landing at the pier of this company and from 
thence by railroad 28 miles to Baranguilla, which must therefore be designated as 
one of the important ports of Colombia. 

Another means of reaching the Magdalena River is by Cartagena, which is joined 
with Oalaraar, a port on the Magdalena, by a railroad 66 miles long, constructed and 
operated by the Cartagena-Magdalena Railway Company, an American corporation, 
(ilamar is'situateii atK)ut 70 miles above Barranquilla. These are the two existing 
approaches to this important waterway. There is a third planned, which, while its 
completion is entirely problematical, is worthy of mention; that is the projected line 
of railway which is to join the port of Santa Marta with El Banco, on the Magdalena, 
a distance of 233 miles. At present the railroad only extends from Santa Marta to 
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the Sevilla River, about 42 miles. Thus we have four means of access to the Magda*^ 
lena; two are working— Sabanilla and Cartagena — which have about equal advan- 
tages at present, but of which Cartagena will oe much the superior route as to quick- 
ness ana convenience when the company gets its affairs arranged and working 
smoothly. Then there is the Santa Marta route, which is in progress and will have 
the advantage of rapidity also. The fourth is not yet even in contemplation, but I 
mention it as its advantages for commercial purposes would be incalculable. 1 refer 
to direct water communication between ocean vessels and the river boats, which 
could be obtained by making navigable the mouth of the Magdalena. 

ROUTB TO MSDELLIN. 

The distance from Barranquilla to Puerto Berrio, the landing stage for Medellin, 
is 489 miles. The distance from Puerto Berrio to Medellin is 118 miles, of which a 
railroad, under construction by the department with the assistance of the National 
(jovemment, covers 42 miles — that is, from Puerto Berrio to Caracoli. There 
remains, therefore, a stretch of mule road 76 miles in length. The railroad, judging 
from the past, will not be completed for many years to come. Trade would be the 
benefiter if the thorough repair of this mule Toaa were given preference over schemes 
for the completion of tne railroad. 

ROUTE TO BOGOTA. 

To Bogota, the capital, there are three routes — Honda, Camboa, and Girardot The 
first is the only one existing at present, as the second, the cart road for the convey- 
ance of heavy merchandise, is in such a dilapidated condition that it may be said to 
have ceased to exist, while the third, the projected railroad line to join Girardot and 
Bogota, is yet in its infancy. 

.THE HONDA ROUTE. 

By this route the whole stretch of the lower Magdalena has to be traversed, i. e., 
from Barranquilla, or Cartagena, or whatever be the starting point, to La Dorada. 
From I^ Dorada to Arrancaplumas (a suburb of Honda) hes a dangerous stretch of 
river, now avoided b^ the use of the La Dorada Railroad, 21 miles in length, the 
property of an English corporation. From Honda runs a mule track to the plains 
of Bogota. 

For passengers the journey takes from three to four days; for freight, if on mule 
back, from eight to ten, and on oxen from fifteen to twenty; if carried by peons the 
time is still longer. The road is in very bad repair and very steep. 

This is not a route to be desired by passengers nor for freight, owing to great delays 
caused by the scarcity of mules as a result of the ravages of war, and the opening of 
the Giraniot and Camboa routes will deprive this way of its importance. 

From Facatativa runs a government railroad across the plain of Bogota to the 
capital. It is 20 miles in length and from two and one-half to three hours are required 
to make the journey. 

CAMBOA ROUTE. 

The Magdalena River is divided by rapids at Honda into the upper and lower 
rivers. \Vhile this obstacle could be cleared with little trouble, thus opening the 
river to navigation, nothing has been seriously attempted. 

Twenty-one miles above Honda, on the upper Magdalena, is Camboa, about two 
days' journey. From this place runs a cart road to Bogota, but the journey is long 
and the road is used mostly for heavy freight At present it is almost impassable, 
but repairs have been started on it by the Government 

THE GIRARDOT ROUTE. 

Three days' journey on the river boats, or 85 miles above Honda, lies Girardot, 
from which runs a road 100 miles in length to the capital, and sometimes used by 
passengers in preference to the Honda route. The junction of these two places bV 
rail is being carried on by the Colombian National Railroad Company, an English 
corporation, and the road is already completed to Juntas de Apulo, a distance of 25 
miles, while construction has been effecteci, with maximum 3 percent grade and 12* 
metric curves, to Hospicio, 53 miles distant, a continuance of w^hich grade will reach 
the height of Facatativa, 87 miles distant, thus making a through railroad line of 
110 miles from Bogota to Girardot 
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PROPOSED BUBNAYENTUBA ROUTE. 



The proposed Buenaventura route runs from Girardot by way of Espinal to Buena- 
ventura, through a depression m the Ck)rdillera Central and the town of Palmira, 
connecting witn the Oauca Railway, which is finished from Buenaventura up to 
Juntas, a distance of 24 miles. 

This road carries about 70,000 tons of freight per annum^ principally importations 
and exportations. The contract has been let to complete it to Call, and the line is 
projected to go to Manizales. The maximum grade is 4) per cent, and the maximum 
curvature 30® . 

Bnilt upon a small island facing the mouth of the Dagua River, having what is 
said to be the best custom-house in Colombia, being the connecting point oi the tel- 
c^n^ph lines and the Pacific submarine cable, upon the completion of this scheme 
Buenaventura would be one of the most important ports of the country, for not only 
would it mean direct access to the capital, out the road passes through the rich dis- 
tricts of the Tolima, a grazing district with 400,000 head of live stock and with vast 
mineral resources, the center of the Panama hat industry, the district of Southern 
Antioquia, the richest portion of Colombia. The construction of the road would 
result in a great falling off of traffic by the Magdalena route, the present highway of 
commerce, and the reduction of the trip from the coast to Bogota to two days, which 
at present, under the most favorable circumstances, can not l^ made in less than ten 
to twelve days. 

ROUTE TO BUCARAMANOA. 

One of the iinportant commercial towns of Santander, Bucaramanga, is hard to 
reach. The journey is as follows: 

Starting from Barranquilla, up the Magdalena River three or four days to Bodega 
Central ; thence in small steam launches on the river Lebrija, twelve hours to Este- 
cion Santander; thence on same river three to six days* journey in canoes to Puerto 
Santos; thence by mule road two days* journey to Bucaramanga. 

The district between Puerto Santos and Bucaramanga is a great coffee district, and 
I am informed there is an immense Quantity of coflee there awaiting export, the 
accumulation of which was a result of tne almost complete blockade of the road to 
the Magdalena during the late war. 

There is a movement on foot to make a mule road from Puerto Wilches. on the 
Magdalena, to Bucaramanga over an old proposed railroad route. This woula greatly 
shorten the journey. 

ROUTE TO CUCUTA. 

Cucnta is at present approached through Venezuelan territory, two days* journey 
from Maracaibo, on the gulf of the same name and the river Catatumba, takingboat 
to the town of Encontrados, at the junction of the rivers Zulia and Catatumba. From 
this point you go in small river steamers up the Zulia River two days to Puerto Vil- 
lamizar, on Colombian territory, and thence to Cucuta by the Cucuta Railway, 33 
miles in length, and traversed in two hours. 

Owing to recent troubles between Venezuela an<l Colombia, Venezuela practically 
shut on all communication by means of its waters with Cucuta, and owing to this 
and similar incidents there is a strong desire on the part of Colombia to open up a 
direct road from Cucuta to Tamalameque, on the Magdalena, thus avoiding passage 
through Venezuela. 

The Department of Santander, with its prosperous towns of Bucamaranga and 
Cucuta, thus has two outlets, one by the river Zulia through Venezuela and the 
other by the Magdalena. Here railway enterprise has also found a footing in the 
Cucuta Railway, whose capital consists of 180,000 shares at $100 silver per share, half 
of which are held by Colombians in Cucuta and Bogota, one-third by the city of 
Cucuta, and the remaining shares (3,000) by English houses. 

Bucaraman^ and Cucuta are the centers of two separate coffee districts. Bucara- 
man}^ coffee is erown in the district of Soto, principally around the small towns of 
Lebrija and Rio Negro, both about 12 miles from Bucaramanga, and all this coffee is 
exported via the Magdalena. 

Cucuta coffee is grown in the Province of Cucuta, the principal places being Grama- 
lote, Salazar, and Arboledas, and is exported by the river Zulia through Venezuela, 

There are rich gold and silver indications in this district, but owing to the difficulty 
of transporting machinery over the roads the mines have never been worked 
Batisfactorily. 

The proposed road from Temalameque passes through the district north of Ocana, 
throogn nch uncultivated lands, which would undoubtedly be put under cultivation 
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if thifl road were made, and, passing near the towns of Dramalote and Salazar, would 
be the means of bringing cattle from the banks of the Magdalena instead of from 
Venezuela, as at present. 

ENGINEERING IN COLOMBIA. 

Of all the professions in this country that of the engineer, in all 
its branches, is the worst, not only because it has nothing to do with 
politics as .a means of advancement, but on account of the official dis- 
regard for public works most necessary in life and for encouraging all 
kinds of enterprises and industries. Besides this, the engineer here 
has to be in constant battle not only with nature but with unfavorable 
racial conditions and the bad effects produced upon the workmen by 
constantly recurring civil wars. 

FOREIGN CEMETERY. 

In appreciation of the services of the British^ Legion in the war for 
independence, Bolivar gave to the British legation a tract of land in 
the northern part of the city to be used as a cemetery. It is very 
prettily situated, is securely walled in, and street cars go to within 50 
yards of the gate every thirty minutes from 6 o'clock in the morning 
to 6 in the evening. It is the absolute property of the English Gov- 
ernment, enjoying all extra-territorial rights, but has been generously 
opened to all foreigners of all religions. 

Alban G. Snyder, Oonsvl- General'. 

Bogota, Colombia, November ^5, 1903. 



FINANCIAL CONDITIONS IN COLOMBIA. 
(From United States ConBal-Oeneral Snyder, Bogota, Colombia.) 

CAUSES OF THE MONETARY CRISIS. 

The financial situation in Colombia, during the last few yeara, has pre- 
sented many and varied aspects. Things have been done violating every 
known rule of political economy. One of the most notable of these 
has been the unlimited emission of paper money. So long as this con- 
tinued the financial condition grew from bad to worse. Toward the 
end of the year 1901 exchange was between 4,000 per cent and 5,000 per 
cent, and during the first part of 1902 it remained at about these ng- 
ures. About July it began to rise rapidly, reaching 10,000 per cent, 
which was followed by widespread panic on one hand and wholesale 
excited speculation on the other. Exchange continued to rise above 
10,000 per cent, and the excitement in this city will never be forgotten. 
It was generally believed that exchange would reach a point where the 
paper would cease to be of value. Excited, feverish crowds, thinking 
of nothing but the crisis, filled the streets of Bogota, and the borrow- 
ing became rampant on all sides, people borrowing paper money at 
exnorbitant i^ates of interest to buy gold, hoping to pay tne paper with 
a small part of the gold bought. Exchange continuea to rise, reach- 
ing 25,000 per cent, and even then there were speculators who bought 
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gold at thirty days' credit, confident in the belief of a further rise, even 
to 35,000 and 40,000 per cent, before the expiration of their time to 

pay- . 

This unnatural condition was the result of news of the critical posi- 
tion of the Government on the Isthmus, and after news of the treaty 
of peace in Panama exchange fell rapidly, settling at 9,500 per cent and 
10,000 per cent. Many speculators were ruined. At the beginning of 
this year came the news or the signing of the Hay-Herran treaty, which 
was considered at first not from a political or ''loss of sovereignty" 
point of view, nor as to its passage or nonpassage by Congress, but 
solely as a medium of bringing $10,000^000 gold into the country; the 
speculators expected in this case a fall m exchange even to 2,000 per 
cent. A disappointment awaited them here also, for while it dropped 
for a short time to 6,000 per cent it soon rose to 9,500 and 10,000 per 
cent again, where it remained until after the news of the secession of 
Panama on the 3d of November last, when it rose to 13,000 per cent, 
soon dropping again, however, to 11,000 per cent, where it now remains. 

VALUE OF CX^LOMBIAN CURRENCY. 

This financial problem is one the solution of which is not apparent 
to my mind at present. The only concrete value pertaining to the 

giper money to-day is the fact that the import and export duties of the 
ovemment can be paid in it. Aside from this the fixing of the 
exchange is purely arbitrary, and practically controlled by a few men 
here. As a standard of value the Colombian peso is used only for 
necessities, and in all other transactions a gold basis is used, the gold 
dollar of the United States being taken as a standard. 

Under the present law, however, business can only be done on the 
ffold basis by the contracting parties placing full reliance in the good 
faith of each other; otherwise all gold business must be done on the 
cash basis. Certain persons have learned this by experiences, expen- 
sive and never to be forgotten. Particular cases have been before the 
courts where creditors have sued debtors for sums contracted in gold 
currency, and the suits have been dismissed upon the ground that sums 
not stated in the Colombian legal tender, the paper peso, were not 
" liquid quantities;" and this has been done notwithstanding the fact 
that the Colombian Code of Commerce distinctly states that a sum, in 
any well-estsblished foreign currency, can form the subject of a per- 
fectly valid debt, to be paid in Colombian currency, at the rate of 
exchange current on the aay of payment. Unfortunately, the above 
provision is overruled by later legal enactments, forbidding stipulation 
in any money but national-bank bills of Colombia. However, a new 
law, *'Free stipulation" (included in this report), passed tne last 
Congress, will remedy all this upon its going into force. 

THE NATIONAL BANK OF COLOMBIA. 

A history of events leading up to the present crisis in financial mat- 
ters is primarily a story of the ^National mnk of Colombia. That bank 
had its birth in law 39, of 1880, and was purely official in character 
from its beginning, the shares offered to the public never having been 
taken up. Trom 1881 to 1885 its bills were regarded as equivalent to 
silver coin, being exchanged for silver at sight and at par. During 
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the civil war of 1884-85 there was a run on the bank, resulting in the 
Government providing, by decree No. 1104 of 1885, for the suspension 
of cash payments, which decree has never been abrogated, suspended, 
or modined. Law 87, of December 20, 1886, declared the bills of the 
National Bank inconvertible and of forced currency^ and also pro- 
nounced them the only legal tender in Colombia, prohibiting stipula- 
tion in any other money. Law 124, of 1887, limited this emission to 
$12,000,000, which limit was exceeded, and in November, 1894, the 
Government by law 70 decreed the liquidation of the National Bank. 
From this date the National Bank became a Government institution, 
ceasing to exist as a corporation. A decree of October 16, 1899, pro- 
vided for the emission of such sums of paper money as the subjura- 
tion of the revolution should render necessary, and at this time the 
emission of paper money in the country amounted to $46,000,000. 
From about the middle of October, 1899, to February 28, 1903, the 
printing presses of the (jovernment were kept constantly at work 
emitting paper money, and still it was not sufficient to supply the 
needs of tne Government, and the Departments of Santander, Bolivar, 
and Antioquia were authorized to issue their own money. Here other 
troubles arose. The bills of the Departments were not accepted at 
par in any Department but the one of their emission, and travelers had 
to submit to large discounts in traveling from one part of the country 
to another. There was a large premium, as much as 30 per cent at 
times, asked for small bills during this period. 

FL^T MONEY EMISSIONS. 

The Government estimate of the amount of paper money in circu- 
lation is as follows, in peso dollars: 

Emitted by General Government $600, 398, 5S1. 00 

Emitted by Department of Santander 750,000.00 

Emitted by Department of Bolivar 18,702,100.00 

Emitted by Department of Antioquia 35,938,495.60 

Emitted by Department of Cauca 44, 7 19, 688. 70 

Total 700,508,865.30 

Probably three times the above will better cover the amount in cir- 
culation, for while the first bills, made by the American Bank Note 
Company, were good and could not be counterfeited, the ones issued 
by the Government are of very poor workmanship, printed on any 
kmd of paper obtainable at the time, and easily counterfeited, and the 
amount of counterfeit bills in the country must be enormous.^ Not 
long ago I was shown a package of new bills of the denomination of 
$5, ]ust gotten from the bank, every one of the same number and same 
series. 

At the present Tate of exchange, 10,000 per cent approximately, the 
total amount of money in the country is about $7,005,088, and the 
official statement of the minister of the treasury fixes the amount owed 
by the Colombian Government to the foreign bondholders at $14,027,- 
610 on May 1, 1903. 

MbNETART AND CJOMMEKOIAL LEGISLATION. 

One of the most important measures presented to the recent session 
of the Colombian Congress was passea during the last few days of 
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that Congress. The law in question is ^'free stipulation," under the 
title *' For the regulation of tne monetaiy system and the redemption 
of the paper money," and states that the monetary unit shall be the 
gold dollar of 1.672 milligrams weight and 0.900 fine, or the gold dollar 
of the United States of -^erica.- 

The new Colombian tariff which has recently been adopted has, in 
accordance with the above law, been virtually put on a gold basis. 

The passage of this law ought to have a beneficial influence on busi- 
ness as counteracting all previous laws contrary to it, the old. laws 
making illegal and void contracts entered into between parties for 
payment in other than paper money. All litigations resulting from 
various cases of this kind are done away with, and in all contracts it 
can be stipulated between the contracting parties as to what kind of 
currency the obligation must be paid in when due. 

Many cases have arisen and some are still pending in Colombian 
courts as to whether contracts made in gold between Colombian and 
foreign houses, to be fulfilled abroad or at home, are valid, and many 
and sundry decisions have been t^iven over the interpretation of these 
cases. The veiy fact that all this is remedied now by ^'free stipula- 
tion" will give a firmer tone to business, and foreign houses will nec- 
essarily enter into contracts here in future with a certain degree of 
confidence not in evidence up to the present, and which naturally could 
not exist under past conditions. 

THE LAW OP FREE STIPULATION. 
[Law 83, of 1908 {OctoJueT 26), regulating the monetary system and redemption of the paper money.] 

Article 1. — The gold dollar of 1 ffram 672 milograms of weight (1.672) and nine 
hundred milesimos nne (0.900) shall oe established as the monetary unit of the nation. 
Obligations contracted by the Government before the coming into force of this law 
for tne payment of gold of other denominations than that established by the present 
article snail be payable in the money contracted for. 

Abt. 2. — ^National gold coinage, minted in accordance with titulo 9 of book 1 of the 
Fiscal Code, and the genuine gold coinagje of foreign countries, not under 0.900 fine, 
may circulate at their commercial value in all public and private transactions; and 
silver national coinage 0.835 and 0.900 fine, and foreign silver coinage 0.900 fine, may 
circulate under the same conditions. 

Art. 3. — From the date of the passing of this law the increase in the emission of 
naper money is absolutely prohibited, liSth by the National Government and for the 
departmental governments. 

Art. 4. — ^The paper money legally emitted bv the National and by the departmental 
j^vernments preserves its character of bills of forced currency and its liberatory power 
in those places where it circulates at the present time, subject to the following rules: 

(1) In public and private transactions it is permissible to stipulate either in the 
gold unit or in paper money. 

(2) When, according to the above paragraph, a contract is made which stipulates 
payment in gold, the contract is complied with by the payment of an equivalent sum 
in paper money at the rate of exchange ruling on the day of paj'ment. 

(3) In the Department of Panama and in the provinces of Cucuta and San Juan 
and Atrato the silver coinage shall retain its character as a circulating medium in 
relation to the gold standard, the relation of the two to be fixed according to the 
market value of silver, and the latter coinage may be stipulated for in contracts. 

(4) Obligations which have been or may be contracted with foreign houses must 
be complied with in accordance with the provisions of article 203 of the Code of 
Commerce. 

(6^ All obligations contracted for in legal tender (moneda corriente) in which no 
B]>ecial class oimoney is stated will be understood as having been contracted for, and 
-will be payable in bills of forced currency. 

Art. 6. — A council shall be created, called the Council of National Amortization, 
composed of five members, to be appointed in the following manner: Two by the 
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Senate, two by the Chamber of Representatives, and one by the Execative Power. 
They shall be chosen from the most distinguished of those connected with commerce 
and industries, and known for their rectitude and competency. For each member 
of the council two supplementary members shall be appointed in the same manner. 
The council shall dictate its own rules on the following bases: 

( 1) The sold which the council shall collect shall be sold in lots amounting to 
1,000 pesos lor paper money at public auction. 

(2) The paper money which the council shall collect by the sale of gold, or by 
contributions, shall be publicly burned by the commission. 

(3) The council has judicial and independent authority in the management of the 
funds confided to it. 

(4) The council has the power to determine the number and category of its subor- 
dinates and to fix the renumeration. The council will make the apt>ropriation8 
necessary for the carrying on of its work from the funds at its disposal. 

(5) The Council of National Amortization shall fix the daily rate of exchange in 
Bogota, which shall be the ruling rate in the levying of taxes and in liquidatioiiH 
made by the treasury. It shall also provide for the fixing of the same in the depart- 
ments for the same purposes. As a basis for the fixing of exchange the council shall 
be guided by the transactions effected in the open market. 

Art. 6. — The rate of exchange, as fixed by the preceding article, shall be regarded 
as the ruling rate for judicial purposes. 

Art. 7. — When the Council of National Amortization shall not have fixed a new 
rate of exchange, the rate last fixed shall be the ruling one. 

Art. 8. — The Council of National Amortization shall nominate, on its own respon- 
sibility, in the capitals of the departments and in other places where it may be con- 
venient, sectional councils of amortization for the chan^ng of deteriorated bills for 
new ones, of one kind of paper for another j and for bu3ang, in public auction, {)aper 
for the purpose of redeemmg the same m exchange for drafts on the National 
Council of Amortization, and for burning paper. 

Art. 9.— For the present the following sources of income are to be destined for the 
redemption of the paper money, and they shall be manipulated by the National 
Council of Amortization: 

!1^ The entire rents from the emerald mines of Muzo and Coequez. 
2) Those from the mines of Santa Ana and La Manta. 
3) Those from the mines of Supia and Marmato. 
4) Those from the pearl fisheries of the entire coast of the Republic 
5) The proceeds from the exploitation of the national woods. 
6) The proceeds from harbor and light-house dues, tonnage, etc. 
7) The proceeds from the export duty on the nut known as vegetable ivory. The 
duty may be fixed by the Government at the same amount as that levied by the 
Republic of Ecuador on the export of the above-mentioned article. Also the whole 
proceeds from the export duties which may be established in the law on customs 
tariff. 

§. In the management of these rents the council will proceed in accordance with 
the general provisions of the Fiscal Code, but may rent for a period amounting to 
ten years the mines of Muzo and Cosquez. 

Art. 10. — ^The estimates of income and expenditures will be made out in the mone- 
tary units of gold established in article 1 of this law. 

§ 1. Customs duties will be levied in gold or in bills at the rate of exchange ruling 
on the day of payment 

§ 2. The proceeds from the renting of national property, such as the mines of 
Muzo and Ck)squez, Santa Ana, and La Manta, the pearl fisheries, and the exploita- 
tion of the national woods, etc., when they are rented or when there has been a 
renewal of contracts, shall be levied exclusively in gold. 

§ 3. The remaining National, departmental, and municipal rents shall be fixed in 
gold, but levied in paper, at a fixeii exchan^ for periods of three months. 

§ 4. Those charged with the making of this liquidation shall proceed to adjust their 
operations according to the provisions of the present law, by which provisions they 
shall alter the existing estimates. 

§ 5. For the fixing of the exchange in the quarterly liquidations, the figures of the 
National Council of Amortization shall be taken as a b^s; but for the first Quarter 
after this law shall have come into force these reductions shall be made at tne rate 
of 10,000 per cent. 

Art. 11. — The National Council of Amortization, as responsible to the treasury, 
shall transmit its accounts to the national court of that department, shall take pos- 
session before the minister of the treasury, and shaiU enjoy free postal and telegraphic 
communication. 
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Abt. 12. — ^The conncil shall publish monthly in the Diario Oficial the accoont of 
its ooUections and the details of all operations. 

Abt. 13. — ^The personnel of the council to be renewed every four years, but those 
apiK>inted this year to retain possession of their offices till September 30, 1908, in 
which year a new election shall be held. 

Abt. '14. — The members of the council shall each enjoy a salary of $600 gold, which, 
as also the remuneration of the subordinate employees, shall be drawn from the funds 
administered by the council. 

Abt. 15. — The council shall dictate the necessary measures for chan^ng the bills 
emitted by the Government, for a new emission, which shall lend sufficient guaran- 
tees ^g^nst falsification. 

J. The conncil may appropriate the sum of |250,000 for the above purpose, to be 
taken from the funds collected for the purpose of amortization. 

Abt. 16. — All legal provisions contrary to the present law are hereby repealed. 



MINE» AND MINING L.KGISLATION IN COL.OMBIA. 
(From Halted SUt«s Consal-tieneral Sayder, BoffoU, Colombia.) 

Large numbers of mines have been opened up in Colombia in recent 
years and then abandoned, owing to insufficient prospecting before 
mounting machinery, and also from great cost of bringing machinery, 
this latter being one of the greatest obstacles. 

A brief outline of the conditions in the mining industry in Colombia 
follows. 

DEPARTMENT OF TOLIMA. 

Silver mvnes, — Santana, one of the old mines extensively worked in 
the past, but abandoned about a quarter of a century ago, has, I under- 
stand, recently been leased by the Colombian Government to a company 
which proposes to reopen the mines. They were formerly worked by 
a system of amalgamation. 

The Frias silver mine, one of the most important silver mines in 
Colombia, having been rediscovered in 1868, has been worked exten- 
sively since 1870 by the North Tolima Mining Company, an English 
corporation. This mine has given good results, but its best return was 
prooably for the year 1893, when it produced enough concentrated 
mineral to give about a million ounces of fine silver. It has the best 
machinery of any mine in the country run by water, amounting in all 
'to about 200 horsepower. 

Gold mijies. — Gold vein mines have not attained much success as yet, 
and the only mine of much importance is the alluvial mine of Malpaso, 
worked by a British company, by the California hydraulic monitor 
system. 

Alluvial miners are much worried by complaints of farmers that it 
pollutes the water passing through their cattle lands, but if the Govern- 
ment can find a way to adjust tne differences between the mining and 
the agricultural interests, there is a good field for this class of mining. 

DEPARTMENT OF ANTIOQUIA. 

Oold mines. — Antioquia is the most important Department from a 
mining standpoint. Many gold mines, vein and alluvial, and silver 
vein mines are known and worked, ana undoubtedly many await the 
prospectors' eflforts. Probably the most important mine is Eemedios, 
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situated in northern Antioquia. The Antioquians are born miners, 
and possessed with an energy absent in other parts of Colombia. They 
have worked mines with good results in many cases, although in a very 
primitive manner and reding on crude machinery. 

Siher mines. — ^The Zancudo silver mine has been worked by the 
smelting process for years. 

DEPARTMENT OP OAUCA. 

This Department of the Republic is rich in alluvial and river wash- 
ings, giving gold and platinum, this being the only part in which the 
latter metal is found. One of the districts famous for its rich river 
washings is Choco. 

Mining operations in these alluvials and river workings are carried 
on almost entirely by hand washing. Dredging has been tried but 
with little success, chiefly owing to the fact that the appliances used 
have not met the requirements which existing conditions in the rivers 
demand. 

DEPARTMENT OF BOYACA EMERALD MINES. 

From a mining point of view Boyaco is of an entirely different 
geological formation from the other mining Departments, no gold or 
silver being found save in the rivers emptying into the Magdalena. 
The great mine of importance is Muzo, the emerald mine, known since 
1555. 

The emerald mines of Colombia, of which much has .been written, 
are, in fact, the only important ones of their kind in the world. They 
have been until tfie late revolution put up for auction and leased 
to the highest bidder for periods of from three to five years. 

After the commencement of the late trouble, for various reasons 
they were shut down by the authorities and not worked for some time, 
but during the present year they have been worked, after a fashion, 
by the Government. From 50 to 75 men were employed, whereas 300 
to 500 used to find employment. It is also said tnat they have been 
working for the last eight months veins which were exposed and made 
ready by the English company, and that upon the exhaustion of these 
they will be unable to proceed further, no one understanding the 
formations sufficiently to detect the veins. 

The stealing must be something enormous, for, notwithstanding the 
careful watch of the Government and laws forbidding the sale, expor- 
tation, or dealing in uncut emeralds in any manner^nd other stringent 
Erecautions, large quantities find their way to Bogota and can be 
ought in many places. The lease of the mines has Seen put off from 
time to time for reasons unknown, but it is now announced again in 
the Diario Oficial, that bids are to be opened on December 31, 1903, 
but as to whether the mines will be put up and the bids opened at that 
time, remains to be seen. 

This announcement is slightly different from the previous ones, and 
I inclose translation below. 

It will be noticed that the period of the lease has been lengthened 
to ten years, and articles 14, 15, and 16 are new. Article 16 should 
be especially noticed. It is thought this is a result of the misun- 
derstanding which arose with the last company renting the mines. 
When the war broke out the company still nad some time to run on 
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its lease. The Government attempted to take the mines, and the com- 
pany's superintendent held them some months by force. Much 
trouble and litigation resulted therefrom. 

CONDITIONS FOR THE LSA8B OF THB EMERALD MINES. 

Article 1. — The Government gives N. N. and he receives in lease: 

I. The groan of emerald mines, known by the names of Muzo and Coscuez, marked 
out by the following limits: ♦ ♦ ♦ 

II. The houses, implements, tools, and any other things belonging to the Govern- 
ment of the Republic, as well as the buildings, tenements, or works existing on the 
premises. 

III. The right to use, as far as it may be necessary for the working of the mines 
herein mentioned, the public lands, waters, wood, and any other objects belonging 
to the nation which may be found within the limits above mentioned. 

Art. 2. The Government shall deliver to N. N.^ under inventory and valuation 
made by two appraisers, one for each partv, and m case of disagreement with the 
intervention of an umpire ap^inted by the appraisers themselves, the property 
referred to in the foregoinj^ article. The condition of the mines at the time ot the 
delivery thereof shall be laid down in a written statement to be signed by the same 
appraisers at the foot of same inventory. N. N. shall give back to the Government 
all the objects received, as set forth in the written statement, in the same condition 
as he may have received them, excepting wood and other articles as referred to 
under heading (3) of the foregoing article, which may have been made use of for 
the working of the mines. ♦ ♦ * 

Art. 3. N. N. or his representative shall have the right to establish during the term 
of this lease, on the lands of the mines, such buildings, plantations, constructions, or 
works as he may think fit or necessary for the working of said mines. 

Art. 4. The buiklings, constructions, and any other property referred to in the 
foregoing article, as well as the machinery, tools, implements, and instruments which 
may have been applied by N. N. to the working of the mines herein mentioned, and 
the spares for machines, tools, and implements that have not been made use of but 
which have been taken by the grantee to the premises with a purpose to apply them 
to the working of the mines, shall, at the expiration of this contract, become the 
property of the nation, the grantee having no right to any indemnity whatsoever. 

Art. 5. N. N. binds himself toward the Government: 

(a) To pay into the national treasury the sum of in American gold or in 

drafts drawn in favor of the treasurer-general on London, Paris, or New York, paya- 
ble at most thiity days after sight and indorsed by a respectable bank of the city of 
Bogota, or the equivalent thereof in CJolombian currency on the day of payment, as 
the monthly rent of the lease, on the last day of each month. 

(6) To give back to the Government at the expiration of this contract any property 
he may have received in conformity to article 2, in the same condition as he may 
have received it, excepting such objects as may be worn out as before said. 

§. If at the date of the expiration of this concession it should appear that the articles 
given back to the Government are worth less than those received by N. N., as stip- 
ulated hereinbefore, the difference in value shall be paid by him, according to the 
valuation made by the appraisers interfering with the proceedings for the delivery 
and receipt of same articles. 

(c) To work the mines and make use of the woods received in lease, in such a man- 
ner as not to prevent or jeopardize the future working thereof. N. N. shall be liable 
for the losses the Republic may, under a just valuation, incur by reason of the non- 
fulfillment of the stipulations under this paragraph ; also if by omission or neglect any 
mine in operation is spoiled or sunk, or the discovery of new veins is prevented, or 
if the waterways are rendered useless. 

{d) To accept any assignment, indorsement, or transfer that the Government may 
make of its rights under this contract. 

(e) To pay interest at the rate of 1 per cent monthly in case of delay — such delay 
not exceeding one month — in the consignment of the monthly installments Men- 
tioned under heading (a) of this article. 

(/) To submit to the Ciovemment at least every six months and during the oper- 
ation of this contract a copy authorized by the manag;er of the mines or by the super- 
intendent or by any officer of the highest rank residing therein, of the invoices of 
the remittances of emeralds and of the accounts referring to the returns thereof. 

Art. 6. N. N. may associate with other parties, or apsign the whole or a part of 
his rights ander this contract; but it shall be understoo<l that none of the grantees 
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shall exact any other advantages nor rights beyond those which are plainly stipulated 
herein, and that the partners or assigns shall be subject to all the obligations bind- 
ing N. N. 

|l^. The association and transfer shall be made in conformity to the national laws, 
and both shall be null if made in favor of any foreign Government Express improval 
by the Government, demanded and supported on reliable documents, shall oe for- 
thermore required. 

§2°. The foreign person or companjr that under the provisions of the j>reeent con- 
tract may become the lessee of said mines does hereby accept the respective require- 
mente of Law 145, 1888, and such person or company waives, therefore, anjr right to 
diplomatic action for the purpose of making effective the rights and obli^tions aris- 
ing from the lease. And said person or company does submit to the jurisdiction of 
the common tribunals of the Republic, exceptmg the case of denial of justice, it being 
understood by denial of justice the fact that the grantee be refused the judicial pro- 
ceedings, which the laws of the Republic provide or may hereafter provide to protect 
civil rights. 

Abt. 7. — The Government may, in the last two years of the operation of this con- 
tract, appoint two persons to be present on the premises to see the works that are being 
carried on therein, in order that such persons may report, if by reason of the opera- 
tions performed there is any danger of future sinks or other contingencies that may 
cover or destroy the mines, or prevent the discovery of new veins or the profitable 
use of the existing waters. 

Should the persons appointed by the Government notice that works are carried on, 
which in their opinion are apt to spoil the mines or render the execution of future 
works difficult, such persons shall order that the works be discontinued and shall 
inform the Government of the reasons that may have led to such suspension. 

The Government shall not be answerable on account of said suspension, and only 
in case the lessee shall prove, on evidence given by two able engineers, before judicial 
authorities, that the suspension of the work is groundless, the order will be repeale<L 

Art. 8. — In order to secure the fulfillment ofthese provisions, N. N. shall give the 
Government a mortgage or pawn bond for $50,000 in American gold, which sum 
shall become the property of the Government in case the grantee fails to execute the 
stipulations herein contained. 

Art. 9. — Should N. N. delay the payment of any of the installments referre<l to 
under heading (a) of article 5 of this agreement for a term longer than one month 
or fail to fulfill any other of the obligations binding him hereby, then the Govern- 
ment shall have the right to declare on ita own authority the agreement canceled, in 
which case the bond above mentioned shall become the property of the national 
treasury, and no claims for indemnity shall be admitteil. 

Art. 10. — ^The duration of this agreement shall be ten years binding upon both par- 
ties, said term to be reckoned from the 1st of March, 1904. 

Art. U. — Any dispute that may arise between the Government and N. N. as to 
the construction of these presents shall be decided only and exclusively by the 
supreme court of justice of the Republic of Colombia. 

Art. 12. — This contract requires for its validity the approval of the Executive 
Power. 

§. The minimum price of the monthly rent shall be $30,000, American gold, for 
the ten years' lease. 

§. To the effect of the final allotment the payment of at least 5 per cent upon the 
basis of the valuation, reckoning from the second year of the operation of this con- 
tract, shall be considered as an advantage. The percentage to be paid from the third 
year forward shall be calculated upon the total amount of the rent of the mines in 
the previous ^ear. 

The licitation, therefore, shall take place not onlv on the price offered as rent, 
but also on the percentage to be paid after the second year. 

Art. 13. — ^The licitation shall take place on the 3l8t of December, 1903, at the 
ministry of finance, the minister pre^iaing over, assisted by the chief of the Fourth 
division; it shall comjnence at 1 o'clock p. m. and shall last three hours, during 
which time the proposals shall be considered and the verlml bids and outbids heard. 
The nroceedines shall be closed at 1 o'clock, and thereupon the contract shall be 
finally allotted to the highest bidder. 

To be admitted as a bidder is required: 

First. Not to be in debt overdue to the national treasury, a fact which shall be 
proved with a certificate issued by the Treasurer of tlie Republic. 

Second. To have proiluced the respective proposal addrensed to the minister of 
finance in a close and sealed envelope stating the contents thereof before 10.30 a. m. 
on the 3l8t of December, 1903. 
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Third. To add to said proposal a certificate of the treasurer-general stating that 
the bidder has deposited in the national treasury, in American ^old or in drSta on 
London, Paris, or New York, payable at most alter thirty days' sight to the order of 
same treasurer, and backed by a respectable bank in Bogota, or, finally, in receipts 
from the Credit Lyonnais, the Lonaon Bank, the Union Bank, or from any other 
respectable establishment, if the bidder is a foreigner, the amount of 150,000 reouired 
as a guarantee against bankruptcy. 

Fourth. To present likewise a statement signea oy the bidder showing that he 
accepts without any restriction whatsoever the stipulations set forth in these 
pre^nts. 

Art. 14. For the purpose of the licitation, bidders abroad shall appoint a legal 
attorney representing them before the Colombian Government Such Didders shall 
submit or send by mail to the r^pective diplomatic ministers of Colombia abroad 
a close and sealed envelope containing their proposals. 

Art. 15. No proposal or bid shall t^ admitted which shall not cover the minimum 
amount require for licitation, say $30,000 American gold. After the bids and out- 
bids and after approval by the executive power, the agreement shall be recorded as 
a public deed. The contract being finally allotted to tlie highest bidder, it shall be 
pnblished in the Diario Oficial. 

The treasurer-general shall give back to the unsuccessful bidders, upon order 
signed by the minister of finance, the sums deposited as bankruptcy bond. 

Art. 16. At all times the Government reserves itself the right to inspect the mines 
in order to prevent the damages that may be caused therein and the liberty to declare 
the contract null and void by reason of said dama^. The Government may occupy 
ipso facto said mines, without applying to the judicial authorities and even having 
recourse to force. 

MINING LEGISLATION. 

The new mining law of Colombia passed by the late Congress, and 
known as law 30 of 1903, is as follows: 

Ahtiglb 1 establishes a tax on mines, determined by the following articles: 

I. For the denunciation of each mine of gold, silver^ or platinum, the denunciator 
will pay a tax of $10 paper mone}^, which will be previously consigned to the respec- 
tive ofiice of national aa ministration. 

II. For the title of concession of each mine of the same metais the owner will pay 
the sum of $50 paper money. 

III. For every mine of gold, silver, or platinum which may or may not be worked 
will pay an annual tax of $20 paper money for each pertinence, 

Paragraph. Mines having an area greater than 1 pertinence wi II pay proportionally ; 
that is to say, the mine will be divided into portions equal to the pertinences, and 
$20 will be charged annually for each one of these portions. Mines having less than 
1 pertinence will also pay $20 paper money, and the same will be charged on every 
fraction of a pertinence remaining. 

IV. Every mine of (rented) gold, with dimensions stated in Codigo de Minas, will 
Ijay $30 paper money a year. Mines of greater or less dimensions will pay propor- 
tionalljr; but the tax can not be less than that sum, even if the mine be of less 
dimensions. 

Article 2 provides that all machinery introduced through the custom-houses of the 
Republic for working mines of precious metals, being denounced on the day of 
importation, shall be admitted free of import duties, but this does not apply to mills 
for the pulverization of minerals and the rammers, bocartes, etc., for mills. 

Article 3 provides that the disposition of the Codigo Fiscal referring to coal mines 
shall be applied also to deposits ot asphalt of whatever class, color, or consistency, and 
to those of petroleum or mineral oil of whatever grade or class, to natural gas, and to 
any other products of the same or analogous nature. 

Article 4 provides that the situation of the c^al mines, asphalt deposits, petroleum, 
etc., to whicn the Codigo Fiscal and the present law refer, concerning their maritime 
position, or the navigable rivers, in no way effects the rights over those mines which 
the nation reserves to establish differences in the various boimdaries in order to make 
possible their temporary or permanent transfer or their development by contracts 
under special conditions. 



Article 5 provides that no contract which the Government makes for the transfer 
or development of coal mines, asphalt deposits, petroleum or natural gas, pertaining 
to' the same, will be valid without the approval of Congress. 

Article 6 provides that no product of exportation, with the exception of cattle, 
pigs, vegetable ivory, or thjD products which come from the national foreste, for who*=e 
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collection and development an industrial tax has not been demanded, can be taxed 
by the nation, the Departments, or the municipalities, nor can the mnnicipsdities 
charge for the paf^sage of said products the so-called road tax, traveling tax, bridge 
tax, nor any other tax, and only in case the owner of a cargo offers to pay of his own 
free will the established tax of the district can the municipality charge the customs, 
deposit, or storage tax, and in no case can this be more than one-thousandth part of 
the value of the cargo in the first case, nor one ten-thousandth part in the second 
case to the day. 

Article 7 provides that the Executive Power will regulate the collection of the rent 
established by this law. 

Article 8 amends various laws and provides that all legal dispositions contrary to 
the present law are abrogated. 



CARTAGENA. 

(From United States Cobb«1 Orr, Ctftftgena, Colombia.) 
THE REVOLUTION, AND TRADE CONDITIONS. 

It is little less than a year since the Colombian revolution, which 
lasted for three years and exhausted the strength of the Republic, was 
brought to an end by a treaty of peace. In this revolution, in which 
both sides fought with a determination and with a spirit of bravery 
little known to the outside world, it is said fully 100,000 men were 
killed or died of disease — a very large number in a Republic with a 
population of but 4,000,000 people. 

When these facts are considered one would not expect to find at this 
time the commerce or the industries of Colombia in a very prosperous 
condition. Naturally there has been, in this district, at least, a revival 
in commerce, as is shown by the increase in the exports and imports; 
but it is too soon after the war to hope to find the commercial condi- 
tions of this very rich country as they naturally should be. The 
exports and imports are increasing constantly, and if no political situ- 
ations arise to interfere a short time will doubtless see them reach a 
figure hitherto unknown. 

DEMAND FOR AMERICAN GOODS. 

There is a very large demand for American goods in all parts of 
Colombia. 

The salesman of a large foreign house^ who has spent three years 
traveling through Colombia, says there is ''a craze for everything 
American." My sources of information upon this point have been so 
numerous and reliable that there can be no doubt of the truth of this 
statement. European houses are recognizing this fact and several are 
imitating certain lines of American goods, ifot long ago an English 
firm asked for samples of some American cotton prints, very popular 
here, which they intend to copy. Recently I saw a bottle of German 
beer with an American label on it; and I am told that a considerable 
quantitjr of this beer is consumed here. In view of this steadily 
increasing demand for American goods, manufacturers of the United 
States have a most unusual opportunity to increase business in Colom- 
bia. However, European houses, especially English, French, and Ger- 
man, are making every effort to secure business here. 
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HOW TO HOLD AND INCREASE AMERICAN TRADE. 

American fiims anxious to obtain and increase business in Colombia 
should carefully consider the following points: 

CBBDITB. 

They should arrange to give long credits, for European houses are 
offering six to eight monflis' credit. It is perhaps easy to see why 
American firms hesitate to extend credit in Colombia, but it would not 
be difficult to obtain a list of those Colombian merchants whose credit 
is good and a list of those who do not pay for their goods. European 
houses whose agents have been careful in this matter have not lost 
much money. 1 would strongly emphasize the necessity of offering 
several months' credit, charging, if necessary, 6 per cent interest on 
the amount of the bill. It would seem that the tempting offers of 
European houses in the matter of credit would in time nave the effect 
of increasing their sales at the expense of American houses. 



The next subject that should be especially emphasized is that of 
packing. It is very impoi*tant that the manufacturer ascertain just 
what goods are demanded, not only in the various countries of South 
America, but in the various parts of each country, for it is frequently 
the case that the people of the coast demand goods different m kind 
and q^uality from the people of the interior. The goods should be put 
up with especial attention both to the various tastes of the people and 
to the weight of the packages, owing to the fact that the tariff is based 
entirely upon weight. Bottled ana canned goods should be put up 
attractively to please the eye of the people of South American coun- 
tries, as the appearance of the bottle or can counts for much. Labels 
should be in bright colors and should contain an illustration of the 
contents. All prmted matter on the labels should be in Spanish, save 
those for Brazil, which should be in Portuguese. One of the large 
American manufacturers has already realizea the necessity of this, and 
is now putting goods into highly polished and highly colored cans. It 
is safe to say that any other firm attempting to place the same class of 
goods in this market packed in the regulation American cans will stand 
no chance with the goods of this firm. 

The packing of goods so as to make the packages as light as possible is 
no less important. Recently the tariff of Colombia has been increased 
until it is now very high, and based upon the weight of thepackage. 
The dutv is always so much per kilogram (2.2045 pounds). Tne pack- 
ages and cases should be nu^de up with a view of reducing the tariff, 
miich would of course reduce the freight as well. For example, 
instead of twelve bottles in a case there should be three or four dozen. 
Here a^n European houses are on the alert, and one house has begun 
to put brdndy in Dottles much lighter in weight but as strong as before. 
In this way they reduced the weight as much as three or four kilos 
(6 or 8 pounds) for each box. This means a saving of $1.68 in duty. 

Another firm proposes to make the bottles lighter and put 36 instead 
of 12 in a case, to be made of wicker instead of wood. Here the sav- 
ing of duty would be very great. These examples are given as hints 
of what can be done in order to save duty and also freight. Perhaps 
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some up-to-date American house will in the near future construct a 
case made of straw or other soft material suitable for certain goods 
which are not to be sent away from coast towns. Goods intended for 
the interior of a country like Colombia should be packed in a different 
manner from those which are to be used on the coast. In the interior 
the means of transportation are by boat, by mule back, or by native 
carrier. The opportunities for stealing the contents of packages are 
many. When goods are to be shipped in this way cases must be 
strong. Packages should not weigh over 125 pounds when they are 
to be transported by mules. 



COmfERCIAL TRAVELERS. 



In order to obtain, hold, and increase trade in such a country as 
Colombia the manufacturers should send competent salesmen with a 
full line of samples. These salesmen should speak Spanish,*and when- 
ever possible should be men who are acquainted with the peculiarities 
of the people of South America, and who are at the same time well 
posted m tneir business. At any rate they must be first-class men, 
and their pay must be first class, for no competent man could be 
induced for a small salary to endure the hardships which must be under- 

fone by a traveling salesman in these countries. Here, again, the 
luropean houses are on the ground and their salesmen are often met. 
No license is required of traveling salesmen in Colombia. 



CATALOGUES. 



It is strange that American firms will send catalogues to this or any 
South American country printed in English. Such are simply useless. 
Without doubt, catalogues printed in Spanish and fully illustrated 
have their value, especially after the salesman has been over the 
ground. At this consulate plenty of room is reserved for catalogues 
and trade periodicals, which is always at the disposal of any person 
desiring to use it. Manufacturers are invited to send to this consulate 
catalogues, price lists, and advertising matter. 



MARKING GOODS. 



There are no laws requiring goods to be marked so as to show the 
country in which they are manufactured, but as the people here are 
especially anxious to have American goods, it would be best to have 
them marked to show that they are made in the United States. 



EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 



The following table is given to show, by comparison, the increase in 
most cases in the principal exports of this distnct to the United States 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1902, and the same for the year 
ended September 30, 1903: 



Articles. 


1902. 


1908. 


Articles. 


1902. 


1908. 


Coffee 


$12,666.20 

47,864.11 

8,961.84 

34,856.86 

1,274.63 


S178,899.40 
75,038.48 
43,736.75 
25,008.58 
10,520.28 


Balsams 


1,090.79 
589.34 
S35.93 


2,461.89 


Hides 


Cocoa 


2,934.78 


Platinum 


1 ivorv nuts 


1,957.70 


Rubber 


Total. -. . 




Gold dust 


107,529.70 


340,560.86 
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PRINCIPAL IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 

Kerosene oil. — All the kerosene oil used in Colombia comes from 
the United States. It is pat up in cases each containing two 5-gallon 
cans, which are always used a^in, either for the purpose of exporting 
balsams or as household utensils. 

Hardware. — ^American hardware seems to be the favorite here. It 
is thought that we could easily secure virtually all of this trade, as our 
hardware is generally considered to be superior to that of other 
countries. 

Sewmg machines. — Only American sewing machines are found in 
Colombia. 

Cottons. — American prints and cottons are, I am informed, now 

Preferred, and surely with a little effort trade in this line could be 
eveloped to a very great extent. 

Shoes. — Nearlj all the shoes used in Colombia are, so far as I can 
ascertain, American. Manufacturers not acquainted with this trade 
should be careful to learn the styles demanded. Only shoes with 
pointed toes find a market in this country. 

Lumher, — All imported lumber comes from the United States. 

Drugs. — Althougn a large quantity of drugs and patent medicines 
is now purchased in the United States, European firms enjoy the bulk 
of this trade. The fact that nearly all Colombian doctors study in 
Europe, especially in France, and the further fact that "European arug 
houses grant longer credits than those of any other line of business, 
account in large measure for the heavy business done with Europe. 

Canned qooas. — Formerly nearly all of the canned provisions used 
in Colombia came from France, but at present ^ large quantity of 
American goods is imported. It is certainly possible to greatly increase 
our business in this line. 

Machinery. — American machinery of nearly all kinds is favored and 
the greater part that is imported is of American manufacture. 

Beer. — Germany controls the market in most parts of Colombia, but 
it is said that American beer is liked fully as well. It is the importer 
who causes large quantities of German beer to be used, for he gets a 
very long creoit and so buys in Germany. American brewers cer- 
taimy could make a market for their proaucts if they make any kind 
of an effort. 

RESOUKCES OF COLOMBIA. 

In this report such a subject can be treated only in the briefest way. 
It will be my endeavor to mention the most important resources that 
would be most likely to attract the attention of Americans. The 
recent revolution retarded in a ffreat degree the development of many 
enterprises which had been unaertaken by foreigners. Work is now 
progressing rapidly in many parts, according to reports which reach 
this consulate. 



Gold. — Gold is found in many mrts of Colombia, especially in the 
States of Tolima, Antioquia, and Cauca, through which flow the Sinn 
and Atrato rivers. In each of these rivers gold is found in large 
quantities. The last-named district is one somewhat new to foreigners. 
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It lies in the western part of Colombia, just east of the State of Panama. 
There are other districts where gold is found, but my information 
about them is very limited. In each of the districts above mentioned 
the majority of the mining is being done by Americans, who maintain 
that gold mining in Colombia, both alluvial and quartz, is as yet in its 
infancy. Many places where gold is known to be are not worked. 
These await the arrival of the experienced miner. 

Platinum, — Platinum is also found and mined in at least one place 
in Colombia — along the Atrato River. During the fiscal year of 1903 
nearly $50,000 worth of this precious metal was shipped to the United 
States alone. Much went to Europe also. 

Miscellaneous. — Silver has been mined for many years, and coppjer, 
asphalt, tin, and coal are known to exist, but I believe next to nothing 
has been done to develop the deposits. 

AGRICUI/rUBB. 

In many parts of Colombia there are enormous tracts of land so 
rich that without any cultivation whatever, by merely planting the 
seed and giving no attention to it afterwards, large crop are raised— 
often several each year. It would be hard to set a limit to the possi- 
bility of such land if properly prepared, planted, and cultivate. I 
am told that there are many thousands of acres of Government land to 
be had free up6n proper application. 

Coffee, cocoanuts, bananas, cacao, rubber, and all tropical products 
are raised in various places. Coffee has been very extensively ffrown 
for many years, and vast quantities are now being shipped to allparts 
of the world. 

CATTLE BAISINO. 

One of the greatest industries of this country is that of cattle raising. 
The grass is so rich and plentiful that (»ttle require no attention at 
any time of the year. They are permittea to literally run wild. Under 
such circumstances cattle raising must necessarily be an exceedingly 
profitable business. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR INVESTBfENT. 

The attention of persons looking for opportunities for investment is 
called to the following openings, which it would seem are well worthy 
of investigation: 

Bank. — ^There seems to be a demand for a modem bank at Cartagena. 
Such an institution would have an ooportunity to loan money on good 
security at high rates of interest. One per cent a month is not a hi^h 
rate here, and frequently a much higher rate can be had. It is said 
the laws regarding the collection of overdue paper are strict, but the 
question of the enforcement of these laws when a foreigner is a party 
ahould be carefully investigated. 

Laundry. — There is certainly an opKBning for a steam laundry both 
at Cartagena and Barranquilla, cities with a population of, respectively, 
25,000 and 40^0. There is no laundry in either citv. 

Tannery. — With the exception of one or two small tanneries, which 
produce heavy leather only, there is no tannery in all Colombia. 
When it is considered that this country exports tens of thousands of 
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hides and skins each year and then imports all leather goods the 
opportunity in this direction will certainly be appreciated by anyone 
interested. 

Sugar rejmery. — Colombia imports all the sugar used. Great quan- 
tities of sugar cane are grown and an infinite quantity could be grown. 
There is not what could be properly called a sugar refinery in Colom- 
bia, so far as I have learned!. 

OOEAN GOMMUNIOATION. 

The northern part of Colombia is connected with foreign countries, 
as follows: With the United States by the Hamburg- American Line, 
six boats each month to Sa vanilla and four to Cartagena; with England 
by the Royal Mail and Leyland and Harrison lines, about four steam- 
ers each month. Besides these, regular monthly steamei-s run from 
Hamburg (Hamburg- American Lin^, and from Marseille (Compagnie 
Generale Transatlantique). 

Clair A. Orb, Oormd. 

Cabtaoena, Colombia, November i, 1903. 



ECUADOK. 

(ProM United Slates CoBtel-CleBeral Dietrich, Geayaqell, Ecuador.) 
REVIEW OF FOREIGN GOMMEBGE IN 1902. 

The total foreign trade of Ecuador during the year 1902 amounted 
to $15,851,376, v^: Imports, $7,033,733, a decrease of $332,766 from 
the preceding year; exports, $8,817,643, an increase over the preced- 
ing year of ^68,266. The decrease in imports is supposed to be due 
to tne epidemic of yellow fever raging here during the year, which 
caused quarantining against Guayaquil; consequently it was impossible 
to land as much cargo as would otherwise have been landed. 

The principal articles of export are cocoa, rubber, straw hats, coflfee, 
and ivory nuts. Cocoa shows an increase of 1,219,321 kilos (2,688,115 
pounds), valued at $37,755; straw hats, coffee, and rubber also show 
an increase. The greater part of the cocoa went to France, and thence 
was distributed to Spain, Raly, etc. 

The imports from the United States in 1902 amounted to $1,452,556, 
against $1,931,592 during the previous year, a decrease of $479,036. 
Tlus is due to the large decrease in flour, lumoer, and railroad material. 
The principal articles imported from the United States are lard, flour, 
kerosene, railroad material, and lumber. In the matter of drugs the 
United States does about half of the business. 

The exports to the United States for 1902 amounted to $2,128,743, 
gainst $1,356,197 during the preceding year, an increase of $772,546. 
TQie increase occurred in cocoa and straw hats. 

The total amount of the import and export duties collected by the 
custom-houses of the Republic during 1902 aggregated $3,617,249, 
against $3,553,731 in 1901, an increase of $63,518. Duties are collected 
on the gross weight and not on the value of the goods. The import 
duties amounted to about $2,492,700 and the export duties to about 
$1,124,400. 
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DETAILS OF TRADE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1903. 

The total imports through all the ports of the Republic for the first 
six months of 1903 amounted in value to $2,376,248, and the exports to 
$4^11,603. 

The declared value of exports to the United States for the same six 
months was $818,522; the exports for the previous six months amounted 
to $876,792. 

During the six months 12,801,800 kilos (28,222,848 pounds) of cocoa, 
valued at $3,426,681, were exported, of which about one-half went to 
France; only $509,308 worth went to the United States. 

The principal articles imported during the six months were: Flour, 
$78,019; kerosene oil, $30,440; lard, $129,082. Nearly all cotton and 
woolen goods, hardware, candles, soap, etc., are brought from Europe, 
only a small portion of the consumption being manufactured in Ecuador. 

STEAMSHIP UNKS, FREIGHT RATES, AND SHIPPING RETURNS. 

There are several regular lines of steamers calling at Guayaquil. 
The Pacific Steam Navigation (British) and tiie Compania Sud-Ameri- 
cana (Chilean) call weekly on their trip between Valparaiso and Panama 
and vice versa. The Kosmos Line vessels (German) stop at this port 
on their voyage between Hamburg and San Francisco and return, and 
steamers of the Merchants' Line of New York call here occasionally via 
Chilean and Peruvian ports. 

Transportation from New York to Guayaquil is higher than from 
New York to Valparaiso or to Callao, a great handicap to business. 
Freight rates from European ports to Guayaquil are also cheaper than 
f .om the United States. 

During 1902, 177 steamers, with a tonnage of 302,927 tons, entered 
the port of Guayac^uil, of which 97 were British, 40 German, 38 
Chilean, and 2 Belgian; 23 sailing vessels entered during the same 
period, of which 2 were American. 

POINTERS FOR EXPORTERS. 

Local firms frequently complain that United States exporters ignore 
explicit instructions as to packing. Packages are generally too heavy, 
thereby increasing the customs duties. Lightness and strength shoula 
be striven for in all packages as far as possible. As duties are col- 
lected on the gross weight of the packages, it is a matter of much 
importance ana should be noted by exporters of goods to this country. 
All packages must bear their gross weight in numbers; a fine is 
assessed for the omission. 

The credit extended by American merchants continues on the same 
basis as in the past, while Europear merchants usually give six months. 
The sending of catalogues printed in the English language will not 
suffice to win the busmess of this country, as few of the merchants 
read anything but Spanish. Commercial travelers with a knowledge 
of Spanish and power to allow liberal terms will have a better effect 
in increasing our trade. 

Foreigners and natives enjoy like facilities in matters pertaining to 
trade. 
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Commercial travelers do not require any license, nor do they have 
to pay any tax. Customs duties are paid on articles brought in and 
not reexported. 

Passports are not needed to enter or leave the Republic. 

The condor, a gold coin, is worth 10 sucres, ^.87, or £1 sterling; 
exchange on New York averages 107 per cent for sight drafts. 

Postd rates are about the same as in the United States, viz, 10 
centavos (14. 87 cents gold) per half ounce on foreign letters. The estab- 
lishment of a parcels-post with, the United States would prove very 
beneficial for the introduction of many articles. 

Wharfage and lighterage dues have to be paid, as all cargo must be 
unloaded into small launches and taken ashore. 



rta j 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

Beer, ice, cigars, cigarettes, crackers, aerated waters, soap, and 
candles are manufactured here, and in the interior of the Republic 
there are three woolen mills and two cotton mills. No manufacturing 
plant here is owned by American capital. 

There is no sanitary station at this port, and vessels are placed in 
quarantine at Puna, situated at the mouth of the river; and there has 
been considerable and serious damage to the trade and commerce of 
this place during the past vear, owmg to transshipments, delay, and 
expense of handfing cargo for this port, due to the closing of the port 
against bubonic plague and yellow fever. 

The Guayaquil and Quito Railway has been completed as far as 
Guamote, nearly halfway between Guayaquil and Quito. The cart 
road begins at Guamote, shortening the road to Quito to al>out three 
days. 

Herman R. Dietrich, Consul- General. 

Guayaquil^ Ecuador, October 5, 1903. 



(From United HUUb CobbbI Bowen, Port SUiiley, FalkUnd Iilude.) 
GENERAL STATISTICS. 



Acreage of islands 416,000 

Number of islands 200 

Population 2,300 

Horses 3,000 



Cattle 4,500 

Sheep 713,934 

Swine 400 



The larger number of the islands are of no practical value; yet there 
are a considerable number of the small islands covered with tussock 
grass, and consequently of great value. 

The statement as to population is estimated. The statistics of the 
census records for several decades back show a steady increase in 
population. 

The number of cattle includes only domestic cattle, as the numbers 
of wild cattle would be only guesswork, but it runs into the hundreds, 
so experts here say. 
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An impression has been conveyed by correspondents that there are 
no longer any wild cattle on these islands, but there are hundreds in 
the mountains. Sometimes they are captured for beef and the hides. 

PRODUCTS OF THE ISLANDS. 

The products of the Falkland Islands in liK)2 were as follows: Wool, 
4,360,260 pounds; sheepskins, 106,044; hides, 1,182; tallow, 67,972 
pounds; sealskins, 93. 

There are a number of other products, the returns of which are not 
given in the blue books. Tussock grass is a very important product in 
the Falklands. Every large mnch is so located that it can nave a tus- 
sock island for the feed of the horses. Horses have to be taken from 
work occasionally and put on the tussock islands to recruit after the 
work of the rancn, which is very severe. 

Grarden vegetables and potatoes are very productive here; but none 
of these are exported, although forming an important part of the eco- 
nomics of the islands. 

The year 1902 was an exceptionally poor year for the seal fishery. 

Falkland wool is being graded to a much higher standard than for- 
merly. The Falkland Islands Company handles all the wool of these 
islands, they having all the facilities for storing and shipping. 

PRICES OF PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS AND ARTICLES OF FOOD. 

PRICB8 OP ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTB. 

The prices prevailing in the islands for its principal products are a.s 
follows: 

Animals per head: Horses, $25 to $100; cattle, $5 to $15; sheep, 
$1.92 to $2.50; wool, 8 to 12 cents per pound; sheepskins, 60 cents 
each; tallow, 4 cents per pound; vegetables, 6 cents per pound; beef, 
10 cents per pound; and mutton 4 cents per pound. 

FOOD PRICES. 

Wheat flour, $4.38 per 100 pounds; bread, 6 cents per loaf: milk, 
16 to 24 cents per quart; fresh butter, 60 cents per pound; salt butter, 
55 cents per pound; cheese, 84 cents per pound; beef, 10 cents per 
pound; mutton, 4 cents per pound; pork, 24 cents per pound; canned 
fruit, 24 to 42 cents per can; condensed milk, 14 cents per can. 

Nearly all the butter and condensed milk comes from Denmark; the 
cheese mainly from England, some from Germany^ and some from 
Canada; the canned fruits neai-lv all from the United States, Cali- 
fornia fruits being preferred to European, but the California fruits ai'e 
purchased in England by wholesalers and resold to Falkland dealers. 
Flour is mainly from Argentina, although some comes from England. 
A large percentage of the patent medicines, and articles in the grocery 
line in packages are American products. 

WAGES AND LABOR. 

The following are the wages paid in the trades and industries: Shep- 
herds, per year, $292 to $350; conmion laborers on sheep ranches, $5^9 
to $34 per month; boys, per month, $14.60 to $24; sheep shearers. 
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$3.65 per hundred; shipwrights, joiners, blacksnaiths, and saihnakers, 
$2.03 to $4.05 per day; common laborers, 16 cents per hour. When 
common laborers work overtime, as they often have to, loading and 
unloading ships, and working on disabled ships, they get 24 cents per 
hour for overtime. 

My observation has brought me to the conclusion that laborers here 
do not work as rapidly as the American laborer, hence do not accom- 
plish the same amount of work in a given time. 



DETAILS OF COMMERCE. 

IMPOBTS. 



The following statement shows the value of the imports into the 
Falkland Islands by countries and articles during the year 1902. 



Cotmtries and articles. 


Value. 


Countries and artides. 


Value. 


From England: 

Live stock 


$475 

68,415 

2,580 

1490 

5,865 

2,710 

12,460 

14,670 

1.440 

24,045 

9,680 

25,800 

9,786 

22,780 

1,680 

2,185 

2,180 

25,590 

17,805 

9,055 

8.840 

7,295 


From Chile— Continued. 

Hardware and miu»hlnflTv 


S235 


Groceries 


Saddlery and boots and shoes 

Total for Chile 


780 


Com and alfalfa 




Mineral 'waters. 


14,515 


Spirita 


Livestock .. . 




Wine 




Beer 


10 


Tobacco. 


Groceries 


2,766 


Metals ... 


Fruit and v^etables 


1,920 


Coal 


Com and fodder 


5,120 


Timber 


Wine 


120 


Wearing^ apparel 


Timber 


465 




Oils and paints 


1,180 


DmnAnrfl.nH huhAfvlABliArv 


Total for TTmguay 




Painti and oils 


11,570 


Wire fencing and rigging 


From the Argentine Republic: 

Livestock 


Glass and euthenware. .T 




Hardware 


8,185 


Building material 


Groceries 


2,555 
895 


Saddlery and boots and shoes 


Fmit and vegetables' 


Famiture and stationery and books. 


Com and fo^er 


860 


Chemicals ' 


Paints and oils 


250 




Total for Argentina Republic 

R68um6: 

Fpgland 




Total for England 


270,175 


7.195 






Prom Chile- 
Groceries 


6,910 
1,690 
1,220 

965 
1,845 
1,185 

185 


270.175 


Froiiand vegetables 


Chile : 


14,515 
11,570 
7,195 


Com and fod'der 


TTmguay 


Wine and spirits 


Argentine Republic 


Tobftcco 


Total 




Timber 


408,455 


WearinsT annarel. etc 









BXPOBT8. 

The following statement shows the value of the exports from the 
Falkland Islands to the several countries during the year 1902: 

Great Britain $276,176 

Chile 15,615 

U ruguay 11. 464 

Argentine Republic 7,200 

New Zealand 48 

Total 310,402 

The principal exports were to the United Kingdom: Wool, 4,360,260 
pounds; tallow, 678,728 pounds; sheepskins, 106,044; hides, 1,182; 
sealskins, 93. 
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SHIPPING STATISTICS. 



The following statement shows the number and tonnage of vessels 
entered and cleared at Port Stanley during the year 1902: 



Nationality and class of vessels. 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


SAILING VESSELS. 

United Kingdom 


4 


4,764 


2 
3 
6 
4 
2 


9.667 


UnitedStates 


3.887 


Nova Scotia 


6 
2 


887 
248 


4,688 


Chile 


422 


Central America 


3,101 


Australia 


1 
1 


1,499 
1,271 




New Caledonia 






Argentina . . 


1 
1 


851 


Belgium '. 


1 


1,760 


998 






Total 


14 


9,919 


19 


23,609 






STEAM VESSELS. 
TTnitAd iring(1o?n 


16 
14 
2 


47,593 

42,266 

350 


14 
16 


42,266 


Chile 


47,598 


South Georgia -. 




Antarctic r^;ions . . . 


2 


350 










Total steam 


32 


90,209 


82 


90,209 






Total «ail and steam 


46 


100,128 


61 


113,818 







If the time ever comes when there will be commercial connection 
with these islands, the United States will get a large share of the trade. 

J. E. RowEN, Consul. 
PoBT Stanley, Falkland Islands, 

September 10, 1903. 



THE GTJIANAS. 

BBmSH GUIAlSrA. 

(FroH United States Coual Hoslton, DeHerara, British Galaaa.) 

BRITISH V. AMERICAN TRADE FACILITIES. 

Obviously the difference in amount of value between exports to and 
imports from the United States is largely in favor of the colonv. 

In the absence of any openprejudice against articles of UnitedStates 
origin, or discriminating tariff duties, or ^xes on commercial travelers, 
or other local hindrances to American business enterprises, the chief 
obstacle to the further development of trade in American goods is 
English and continental competition; with an established system of 
open accounts and long credits in the English market^ where the pro- 
prietors of nearly all tne sugar estates and principal importing firms 
Eermanently reside to the manifest purchasing advantage of their local 
usiness concerns. 

It should also be borne in mind that nearly one-half the exports of the 
colony, consisting of raw gold, balata, timber, and the by-products of 
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sn?^^9 ^<>^ ^ ^^^ English market in subsidized steamers which depart 
and arrive on schedule time, resulting most naturally in a convenient 
and agreeable interchange of commodities. 

Official and nonofficial influences thus combine to promote commercial 
intercourse between the colony and the home country. 

Aside from the measures sugjgested by the above statements, there 
is one practical way of developing the market for American ^oods. It 
is the method often suggested bv consular officers, of establisning bus- 
iness houses or agencies for the exhibition and sale of American 
products, the same as has been successfully done in several European 
cities. 

TARIFF OF BRITISH GUIANA. 

The tariff duties collected at this port on imports from the United 
States do not differ in any respect from the duties collected from other 
countries, and on the princiiml articles of consumption in the colony 
were as follows during the years 1895, 1898, 1900, and 1903: 



Articles. 



Beef barrels of 200 pounds.. 

Bread and biscuit 100 pounds.. 

Butter pound.. 

Boots and shoes per centad val.. 

Cheese pound.. 

Coal ton.. 

Commeal 100 pounds.. 

Flour barrel.. 

Hardware and cutlery per cent ad val. 

Lard pound . 



..pou 
L,000f( 



.1,000 feet. 
....pound. 



Lumber 

Oleo 

Oils: 

Petroleum gallon.. 

Cotton seed and other do 

Pork barrel of 200 pounds.. 

Shooks pack.. 

Staves M.. 

Tobacco pound.. 

Textiles per centad val.. 

Materials for electric cars do 

Machinery and material, electric lighting do 

Machinery: 

For sugar mills 

For miscellaneous purposes 



1896. 



$1.50 
to. 25 
to. 02 

8 
to. 02 
to. 50 
to. 19 
to. 75 

8 
to. 01 
tl.50 
to. 01 

to. 25 
10.25 
$1.12 
$0.08 
$2.00 
$0.80 
8 



Free. 
Free. 



1808. 



$1.00 
$0.25 
$0.02 

10 
$0.02 
$0.50 
$0.25 
$1.00 

10 
$0.01 
$8.00 
$0.02 

$0.25 
$0.25 
$1.00 
$0.08 
$2.00 
$0.60 
10 



10 



Free. 
Free. 



1900. 



$1.00 
$0.60 
$0.02 

10 
$0.02 
$0.50 
$0.25 
$1.00 

10 
$0.01 
$8.00 
$0.02 

$0.25 
$0.25 
$1.00 
$0.08 
$2.00 
$0.50 
10 



10 



Free. 
Free. 



1903. 



$2.00 
$0.50 
$0.02 

15 
$0.02 
$0.50 
$0.25 
$1.00 

15 
$0.01 
$8.00 
$0.02 

$0.25 
$0.25 
$2.00 
$0.40 
$6.00 
$0.50 
15 
15 

15 
Free. 
Free. 



GENERAL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 



The following statement shows the imports and exports of British 
Guiana, and the share of the several countries therein, during the fiscal 
years ended March 31, 1902 and 1903: 



Country. 


1902. 


1903. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


TTnftMl fltates 


$8,878,902 

3,611,604 

588 

8,461 

1,801,888 


$1,943,806 

8,375,684 

2,459 

18,956 

1,449,986 


$8,761,176 

3,675,141 

468 

6,853 

1,340,168 


$2,172,856 


TTntted ICinfirdom 


3,496,925 




' 3;266 


PfmoQQ 


51,396 


All nfchar countries 


1,207,163 






Total . r - - 


8,801,893 


6,790,890 


8,782,796 


6,931,605 
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OOMMEBCIAL BELATIONS — ANNUAL BEPOBTS. 



IMFOBTS FBOM THE UNITED STATES. 

The following statement shows the imports into British Guiana from 
the United States during the fiscal years ended March 31, 1901, 1902, 
and 1903: 



Articles. 



190L 



Quantity. Value. 



19Q2. 



Qoantlty. Value. 



1908. 



Quantity. Value. 



Beef barrels.. 

Bread and biscuit pounds.. 

Butter do 

Boots and shoes 

Cheese pounds.. 

Coal tons.. 

Com meal pounds.. 

Flour .barrels.. 

Hardware and cutlery 

Lard pounds.. 

Lumber feet.. 

Oleomargarine pounds . . 

oil: 

Petroleum gallons.. 

Cotton-seed and other . . .do 

Pork barrels.. 

Bhooks packs.. 

Staves number.. 

Tobacco pounds.. 

Textile fabrics 

Materials for electric cars 

Machinery and appliances for 

electric lighting 

Machinery: 

Sugar 

Allother 



7,608 

265,846 

82,422 



87,514 

18,592 

987,092 

178,501 



446,140 

4,076,781 

171,500 

422,240 
116,747 
18,892 
16,797 
825,460 
450,462 



184,580 
8,862 
4,596 
16,991 
4,955 
65,668 
12,496 
571,818 
12,779 
87,855 
87,977 
17,788 

56,821 
62,294 
221,461 
66,071 
47,176 
84,651 
38.920 
18,880 

75,956 

218 
41,841 



6,878 

271, OT4 

20,488 



24,767 

8,080 

1,027,896 

188,077 



850,801 

4,640,688 

180,600 

406,811 
105,800 
16,512 
10,261 
1,112,186 
544,952 



$78,424 
9.421 
8,885 
18,185 
8,148 
25,258 
16,126 
614,628 
17,052 
86,486 
98,107 
17,964 

50,881 
52,676 
235,863 
40,710 
57,478 
48,488 
83,679 



6,901 

298,726 

8,182 



9,283 

7,296 

1.025,196 

184,647 



868,969 

5,159,872 

157,636 

448,478 

126,532 

14,048 

7,429 

1,128,860 

629,085 



22,887 

46,967 
12,179 



$108,943 

10,100 

l.fiM 

89,6tt 

1,248 

19,109 

16,866 

671.846 

14,291 

42,196 

120,485 

16.2S4 

56,212 



240,060 
30.611 
64,060 
42,491 
77,771 



29,116 

65.842 
6,869 



Total. 



1,574,111 



1,678,822 



1,735,913 



Geo. H. Moulton, Qynsvl. 
Demerara, Bbittsh Guiana, Septemher 5, 1903. 



DUTCH GUIANA. 

(From United States Coasalar Ageat Deyo, PsnuMrtbo, Dateh Galaaa.) 



PRODUCTS OF THE COLONY. 

Balata. — ^The production was 321 tons, against 209 tons in 1901. 
The prices were satisfactory, and this industry is in a very healthy 
condition. This article, which is intermediate in character between 
caoutchouc and gutta-percha, is shipped principally to Europe, it being 
better known there than in the United S&tes. Many concessions have 
been granted for gathering balata. 

India rubber, — The interest in the cultivation of this article has 
increased. The trees already planted have so far done well, and many 
engaged in this industry intend to plant more trees in the ftiture. 

Coffee, — ^The exports of (Joflfee was 180 tons, against 159 tons in 1901. 
The coffee industry is in the same unsatisfactory condition in which 
it has been for the last few years, owing to the low prices prevailing. 

Suga/r, — ^The exports for the year were 8,747 tons, against 10,080 
tons m 1901 and 10,142 tons in 1900. The same number of acres were 
in cultivation, but the unfavorable weather curtailed the production. 
The local consumption is about 1,600 tons annually. Tne planters 
have been struggling against adversity, expecting in time that the 
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resalts of the Bi-unsels conference will be favorable to the industry. 
The greater part of this product goes to the United States. 

Cocoa. — ^Tne production for the calendar year 1902 was only 23,680 
bags, against 30,600 bags in 1901 and 38,460 bags in 1899. This indus- 
try is in a very serious condition, and unless a change soon takes place 
its future is very dark, as many^ proprietors are without funds or pros- 
pects of procuring financial aid to pay the expenses of keeping up 
their estates. Under normal conditions, owing to the increased culti- 
vation, the production should have reached at this period 75,000 bags. 
The steady decline in prices is very disappointing. The greater part 
of this product was shipped to the United States. The ^^krulloten" 
disease, mentioned in my report for 1901, has become general through- 
out the cocoa districts. This disease is an abnormal growth which 
absorbs the nourishment of the trees and prevents them from bearing 
fruit. So far no remedy has been discovered for krulloten, neither 
have any serious steps been taken to fight the disease. Here is a chance 
for some enterprising American botwist to make a study of the mat- 
ter and invent a cure for the disease. 

GOLD MINING. 

The production for the year was very disappointing, being 587 kilos 
(1,294 pounds), against 740 kilos (1,361.4 pounds) in 1901. A number 
of mines operated by several syndicates organized in Holland have 
suspended operations for the present owing to the unfavorable results 
obtained, but the work carried on was more of a prospecting nature 
than otherwise. The other mines in operation have also met with 
many obstacles and the results obtained were very discouraging. The 
American companies, however, have kept on with the greatest per- 
severance and at a considerable outlay of capital installing moaem 
machinery, and look forward to a successful issue. 

The rains have been heavy, causing high tides, which have overflowed 
the banks of the rivers, interfering greatly with transportation and 
with the working of the mines, many places being inundated. 

Concessions were granted for dredging the rivers and creeks, but so 
far little has been done in this direction. It seems the plants used for 
this purpose were not of the proper construction. Tne building of 
the proposed railroad by the Government will be a great benefit to 
mining. The present mode of transportation is slow, very expensive, 
and far from satisfactory. A new gold-mining law relative to the 
granting and transferring of concessions to foreigners or foreign cor- 
porations has been passed. 

PROPOSED RAILBOAD. 

The new governor, who arrived in October, accepted the position 
with the understanding that the Government of Holland would build 
a railroad from Paramaribo to the interior, to develop the natural 
resources of the country. It is proposed to run it through the gold 
fields to the Lawa territory on the eastern boundary between this 
colon V and French Guiana, according to plans made by Governor Lely. 
A bill has been presented to appropriate $3,200,000 for the purpose 
of constructing the road, and has already passed one branch of tlie Hol- 
land Parliament A bill has also been proposed to install an electric- 
light plant to be built by the Government. 
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FARM LABORERS AND PEASANT PROPRIETORS. 

During the year 625 British India coolies from Calcutta and 230 
Javanese arrived. In the month of June a riot broke out among the 
British India coolies on one of the large sugar estates, and the manager 
was killed by the rioters. The troops and police were called upon to 
quell the riot, but before this was accomplished many of the coolies 
were killed. Since this event the planters' demands for immigrants 
were for those from Java. 

The area cultivated by peasant proprietors is growing larger each 
year, particularly in cocoa raising, and is of inestimable value to the 
colony. The government is doing all in its power to induce the immi- 
grant^, as their contracts expire with the estates, to settle on lands 
provided for them and engage in agricultural pursuits on their own 
account. 

STEAMSHIP SERVICE. 

The Quebec Steamship Company has extended its service to Parama- 
ribo from and to New York via the West India Islands and Demerara. 

The Italian Royal Mail Steamship Company has also started a 
monthly service between New York and Paramaribo via Barbados and 
Trinidad, and this has had a tendency to cheapen freights and passages, 
which is much appreciated in trade circles. 

FOREIGN COMMERCE. 

The following tables show the values of the imports and exports of 
Dutch Guiana during the years 1901 and 1902 and the share which 
each of the principal countries contributed to the total: 



Countries. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


1901. 


1902. 


1901. 


1902. 


United States 


$570,622 
1,854,746 
859,224 
216,188 
13,954 
317,898 


$468,666 

1,800,818 

309,641 

186,882 

4.512 

208,818 


$1,839,157 

678.198 

92,411 

15,548 


$834,706 


Holland 


665,242 


England 


26,996 


nHHflh niiinriA . 


175.825 


Barbados 




All other countries 


26,916 


43,911 






Total 


2,881,182 


2,478,226 


2,146,229 


1,646,680 







Abthur Deyo, Conmlar Agertt. 
Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana, July 13^ 1903. 



FRENCH GUIANA. 

(From United States Consular A^ent Fonrrige, Cayenne, French tialana.) 
POPULATION AND IMMIGRATION. 

According to the census of 1901 there were 32,908 persons in the 
colony, including troops in garrison, 705; aboriginal Indians, 1,885, 
and French convicts, 6,290. 

From October. 1888, to August, 1903, there were 8,170 immigrants to 
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the colony from the British West India Islands. Since the eruption 
of Mount Pelee at Martinique iiiere has been an influx of people to 
Cayenne from that island, proving a burden to the local government, 
which has to subsist them. 

The government requires alien immigrants to produce a certificate of 
birth and good character from a French consular officer. 

British colonists in Cayenne are mostly engaged in gold mining; 
a few are artisans or laborers in the city of Cayenne. 

There are no citizens of the United States residing in the colon3\ 

PUBLIC HEALTH. 

The health of the colony is considered very good. The average 
mortality from 1889 to 1901, inclusive, was 36.1 per 1,000. The port 
of Cayenne is considered healthier than the interior, with its savannahs 
and swamps. Official records between 1889 and 1896 show instances 
of remarkable longevity, ranging from 103 to 114 and 115 years. 

There was an epidemic of yellow fever from February 1 to Septem- 
ber. There were 471 cases and 139 deaths. There was at first a dif- 
ference of opinion among professional experts in civil and military life 
as to the character of the disease. The former claimed it was ordmary 
bilious fever and the latter diagnosed it as yellow fever. It was offi- 
cially recognized as yellow fever. The mortality would seem to favor 
the latter conclusion. 

COMMEBCE OF THE COLONY. 

The imports from all sources for the year ended December 31, 1902, 
amounted to $2,116,012, against $2,359,297 for the preceding year. 
The decrease is attributed to the epidemic of yellow fever during 
thevear, involving the quarantining of the port. 

The imports from the United States, consisting of flour and pro- 
visions, kerosene oil, lumber, and, recently, coal, amounted to $189,623, 
to which must be added the value of the bulk of the importations 
credited in official statistics to Barbados and Demerara, of United 
States origin. 

France appears to enjoy a monopoly of the trade with Cayenne in 
manufactured ^oods. About the only article imported of British 
origin is galvanized sheet zinc for roofing. Other countries appear to 
be unable to compete in quality with the English product. 

The exports during the year 1902 amounted to $2,961,362, and con- 
sisted chiefly of raw gold ($2,893,249), phosphate rock, essence of rose- 
wood, hides, and a few miscellaneous articles. These products^were 
exported mostly to France. Phosphate rock quarried on Grand Con- 
netable Island, just oflf the coast of Cayenne, was shipped largely to 
the United States. ^ 

FAdLiriES FOR COBiMUNICATION. 

Trans- Atlantic service is mostly by the French mail steamers plying 
monthly between France and Cayenne via the West India Islands, 
British and Dutch Guiana. It arrives at Cayenne on the 29th and 
departs on the 3d of the next month. A Government steamer is dis- 
patched once a month to Paramaribo for mail destined to Cayenne and 
brought there by the Royal English Mail steamers bimonthly. 
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Coastwise communication is by small schooners of 20 to 100 tons 
burden, which ply irregularly. Communication with the interior is 
hy rowboats. There is a wagon road between Macouria and Mana, a 
distance of 282 kilometers (175 mil^s). 

There is cable conmiiunication with the outside world. 

PRINCIPAL RESOURCES. 

Gold mmmg. — Placer mining for gold is the chief industry of the 
colony. The amount produced for the year was 5,586 kilos (12,315* 
pounds), valued at 14,990,000 francs ($2,893,000). The future for the 
industry looks bright, notwithstanding the time and ex])ense involved 
in reaching the field via the natural channels of communication. With 
improved means of communication and capital to develop the industry 
on an extensive scale, it could be expanded profitably. 

Agriculture, — ^The cultivation of indigenous edible products has 
never received special attention in Cayenne for lack of laborers, who 
generally prefer work in the gold fields. 

Timher. — Extensive forests of valuable cabinet wood and timber 
suitable for building purposes exist, but no attempt to develop an 
exporting trade in these products has ever been made. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A project for building a railway to the interior of the colony is 
under consideration by the Government. 

The municipality of Cayenne is contemplating the installing of a 
plant for lighting the city with electricity. 

There are two ice factories in the colony. The product is sold at 2 
cents per pound. 

The natural and undeveloped resources of the country are considered 
as presenting an inviting field for investment, and capital and enter- 
prise would reap a handsome reward. 

C. H. FouRRAGE, Consular Agent. 

Cayenne, French Guiana, October 28^ 1903. 



PARAGUAY. 

(From United SUtet Consni Baffin, Asiinclon, Paraffniy. ) 
DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS OF THE REPUBLIC. 

Paraguay is extending its delations diplomatically, as will be seen 
from the law passed by the Paraguayan Congress, and promulgated by 
the President on the 17th of August, 1903. This law provides for the 
establishment of a legation in the United States, with an envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary, with residence at Washington, 
to be accredited also before the Republic of Mexico. It further pro- 
vides for $1,000 gold per month to be designated for said legation. In 
addition to tnis, legations will be established in Italy, Austria-Hungary, 
Switzerland, Germany, and Holland. 
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For some time the Government of the ReDublic has been contemplat- 
ing the advisability of having diplomatic relations established with the 
United States by sending an envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary, and this step is looked upon as an act which will open up 
and extend not only the political but commercial relations of the coun- 
try. The presence of a Paraguayan minister will, no doubt, contribute 
very largely toward developing these relations. 

PBOGBESS OF PABAOUAT. 

Paraguay is making evident progress as its resources become more 
widely Known, which results each year in an influx of capitalists with 
moderate means, for it is this class that find ample field for the profit- 
able employment for its limited resources. Although enormous capi- 
tal could not be advantageously employed here, except in constructing 
the once proposed railroad from Asuncion to Santos, Brazil, and in 
other raiuroad enterprises, moderate capital, wisely and carefully 
employed, would afford good gains, at the same time being free from 
the strong competition that exists in the older and more developed 
fields. As yet, however, there are no American establishments in the 
way of factories, although there is a promising field for such in the 
elaboration of textiles especially. 

Scattered throughout tne country, exclusive of the city of Asuncion, 
there are 3,296 business houses, with 2,021 employees. Of this num- 
ber 700 houses are controlled by foreigners and 2,596 by native business 
men. Besides the commercial houses, there are 1,629 industrial houses 
with 4,479 employees, the number of foreign owners being 462 and of 
natives 1,167. 

During the year ended March 31, 1903, 582 immigrants arrived in 
the country, being 110 more than during the preceding year. At 
least 50 per cent more arrived, but failed to reacn registration in the 
bureau of immigration. 

The Republic of Paraguay is devoting considerable attention to the 
construction and improvement of roads in the rural districts, to which 
end considerable money has been appropriated, and for the execution 
of which a road law has been passed obliging persons to work so many 
days on the public roads or to contribute a sum equivalent thereto. 
This is also due to the fact that there is a considerable movement in 
the line of agriculture, which naturally demands good roads for the 
transportation of products to the markets. 

NAVIGATION OF THE PABAGUAY RTVEB. 

There has been considerable agitation during the year for the dredg- 
ing of the pass called "Angostura," in the Paraguav River, so that 
IxMits may come up to Asuncion during low water, but there seems 
but little inclination to dredge the narrow pass of this river unless the 
Argentine Government resolves to dredge one of the narrow passes 
leaaing into the Paraguay River from Argentina, because if the one 
in Argentina is not dredged the dredging of the one in Paraguay will 
he of little use, as the Argentina pass has to be passed first. Never- 
theless, these passes could oe well navigated very profitably by Ameri- 
can steamboats drawing about 6 feet of water and carrying about 
H. Doc. 722, 68-2— vol 2 ^21 
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1,000 tons. Such boats could ply not only between Paraguay and 
Argentina, but go to the rich State of Matto Grosso, in the Kepublic 
of Brazil, north of Pan^uay, thus avoiding two or three transship- 
ments, which naturally increase the cost of merchandise, and which 
would give such boats superior advantages over all boats now plying 
on the river Plata and the Pai*aguay River. 



CATTLE CENSUS. 



In the following statement are presented the official returns of the 
number of animals in the Republic in 1901 and 1902: 



Description. 


1901. 


1902. 


Description. 


1901. 


1902. 


CowB and oxen 


2,418,780 

94,106 

U8,225 

6,979 


2,460,960 

96,619 

121,363 

8,988 


Asses 


4.666 

88,877 

46,871 

286,756 


5,2Z7 


Hones 


Pigs ; 


^,m 


Mares 


Goats 


49, M 


Mules 


Sheep 


222,286 









REVIEW OP FINANCIAL CONDITIONS. 



EZCHANOB AND BANKING. 



Exchange has been ranging from 950 up, but by a law recently 
enacted the Government has created the *'Caja de Conversion" to 
counteract the speculations in gold by the holders of the same. This 
Caja de Conversion has been given by law one-half the proceeds of the 
export tax on hides, which is paid in gold, and which they sell to 
importers and merchants at a verv reasonable rat© of exchange, thus 
relieving iiiem of the necessity or paying their foreign bills at such 
high rates. This will no doubt contribute to inspire confidence in the 
importer and stimulate the import trade. 

During this year there has been established a new bank, called 
" Banco ±*opular." This is a private institution, and will conduct all 
classes of operations in the bauKing line. 



PUBLIC DBBT. 



The following statement is a summarization of the official reports of 
the foreign debt of Paraguay for the years indicated: 



Year. 



1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1886. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 



London loan 
(foreign). 



£1,853.561 

1,853,551 

1,368,561 

1.363,651 

1,353,551 

850,000 

850,000 

850,000 

807,700 

843,600 

842,200 

842,200 



841.000 
994.640 
994,640 
994,640 
994.225 
988.862 
967,415 
952,442 



Argentine 
debt (war). 



£8,581 
8,518 
8,518 
8,618 
8,518 
8,518 
8,518 
8,618 
8,518 
8,518 
8,518 
8.518 
8,518 
8,618 
8,518 
8,518 
8,518 
8,518 
8,518 
8,518 
8,518 
8,618 



Brazilian 
debt (war). 



£1,975,293 
1,975,298 
1,975,298 
1,975,293 
1,975,298 
1,975.293 
1,975,298 
1.975,293 
1,975,298 
1,975,293 
1.975.293 
1,975,293 
1,975.298 
1,975,293 
1,975,293 
1,976,293 
1.975,298 
1,975,293 
1,975,293 
1.976.298 
1,975.293 
1,975,298 



Various. 



£177,681 
422,221 
948.965 
1,647,891 
1,787,659 
1,801,272 



1,912,798 
2,170,190 
2,478,731 
2.478,781 
2.478,781 
2,478,731 
2,478.731 
2.684,685 
2,684,685 
2.684,685 
2,684^685 
2,684.685 
2.684,686 



Total pub- 
Uc debt 



£8.467.»6 
8,482,»7 
8,669,627 
8,907,0S» 
4,414,887 
4,676,199 
4,678.4» 

2791,611 
• 5,008,0g 
6,06S.8« 
6.588,717 
6,406,787 
6;667,6M 
5.497,817 
6,68«,1» 

^9eo.4g 

6,046.«7 
6028,910 
6.022,764 
6,944,5* 
6,918,«7 
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The total amount of the internal debt, which consists of bonds of 
the internal debt and treasury notes, is $61,969.86. The sum of $25,- 
310.84 was expended in the service of this debt during the year 1902. 

The payments of both the external and internal aebt have been 
attended to without default. 

The condition of the internal debt in 1900-1902 was as follows: 

Borvdsi (law of July, 1894).— 1900, $64,919.88; 1901, $54,577.80; 
1902, $40,585.86. 

Treamry notes (law of November 6, 1893).— 1900, $76,423.60; 1901, 
$40,022.10; 1902, $21,384. 

CX>INAGB AND CUBBENCT. 

The amount of nickel coinage is $19,440. Duringthe years 1900, 1901, 
and 1902,the amount of paper currency was as follows: $1,371,895.38, 
$1,208,273.76, and $1,221,804; no exports. Of the paper issue the 
State is indebted only to the extent of $974,901.42, tne remaining 
$246,902.58 being given to private persons on mortgage and industrial 
loans. The service of amortization and interest is m^e in Asuncion, 
and attended to regularly. 

An increase of 5^2,900 in 1902 is due to fresh loans authorized by 
the Agricultural Bank of Asuncion. By the new law of July 14, 1903, 
this bank has been given an extra capital of 10,000,000 pesos Para- 
guayan currency. 

In the year 1900 the floating debt amounted to $210,107.62 gold, 
but in 1902 it had been diminished to $140,747.82. 

The interest on the public debt up to 1904 is to be calculated at 2 
per cent, and 1905 and 1906 at 2i per cent annually, and from 1907 to 
its extinction at 3 oer cent annually. One-half of 1 per cent annually 
is 8et aside as a sinKing fund. 

Under the new law of this year there will be issued paper monev 
up to 35,000,000 pesos, and the administration of public aebt, which 
formerly had charge of the issuing of the moneys, now passes into the 
hands of the Caja de Conversion. Under a proposed law, which will 
probably pass Congress, this department is to have a capitalization of 
4,000,000 pesos to enable it to relieve the market of any money strin- 
gency. It is also to be given full banking powers, such as receiving 
deposits, discounting notes, and lending money at 9 per cent annually 
on good securities. 

DETAILS OF FOREIGN COlfMEBGE. 
GENERAL IMPOBTS AND BXPOBIB. 

In the following tables are presented summarizations of the official 
returns of the commerce of Paraguay for the periods indicated, the 
value in all cases being given in gold: 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, 1897-1902. 



Year. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Total. 


1997 


12,211,465.20 
2,606.486.71 
2,510.600.88 
2,555,924.66 
8.022,841.60 
2,426,881.34 

/ ■ 


12,565.271.22 
2,468,298.79 
2,291.745.94 
2.662,067.81 
2,664.802.67 
8,072,910.19 


$4,766,786.42 


IgK 


5,071,780.60 


1999 


4,802,386.82 


1900 , 


5,207,991.97 


1901 


5,687,644.27 


1902 


5,499,291.68 
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The following tables show the returns of the imports and exports at 
the various custom-houses of the Republic in 1901 and 1902: 



IMPORTS, BY CUSTOM-HOUSES. 



Custom-houae. 


1901. 


1902. 


Dutiable. 


Free. 


Total. 


Dutiable. 


Free. 


TotaL 


Asuncion 


•2,864,859 
180,764 


$242,767 
26,648 


•2.597,127 
206; 807 


•1,710,788 

226 
116 

5,516 
46,649 

4;946 


•851,781 
28,664 


•2,062,469 


Villa Concepcion 


l4A,m 


Antequera 




Villa del Roeario 








617 
28,800 

18,854 
4.419 
22,598 


6SS 


Vllleta 


4,187 
60,284 

6,299 

18 

26,521 

65,489 


9,794 
4,588 
^800 

19,221 
2,817 

22,446 


18,961 
68,822 
6,599 
19,289 
27,888 
87,886 


29,816 


Villa del Pilar 


49,891 


Villa Hnmait& 


tm 


PasodePatria 


18,854 


Afolas and San Joee Mi 

Villa Encanacl6n 


81,881 
57,048 


79,687 






Total 


2,695,818 


827,027 


8,022,841 


1,941.880 


456,001 


2,426,8S1 







EXPORTS, BY CUSTOM-HOUSES. 



Asuncion 


•984,269 
88,662 


•945,198 
49,468 


•1,929,468 
188,120 


•045,766 
69,691 
628 
81.924 
49,402 
-20,470 
6,227 
18,196 
111,896 


•1,470,179 
12,126 
80 
88,167 
69,476 
8,842 
10,160 
10,642 
170,196 


•2,415,946 
71,817 


Villa Concepcion 


Antequera 


at 


Villeta 


79 
87,279 
6,691 


106,454 

7,498 
26,824 

9,182 
76,880 


106,688 
89,678 
14,189 
26,824 
18,986 

246,056 


120,091 


Villa del Pilar 


118,878 


Villa HumaitA 


24,318 


Paso de Patria 


16,377 


Ayolas and San Joee Mi 


9,804 
169,175 


28,710 
282,091 






Total 


1,290,961 


1,278,850 


2,564,820 


1.288,201 


1,784,708 


8,072,910 







IMPOBTB, BY OOUNTBIBB. 



Previous to the year 1902, for which I transmit trade statistics, 
returns showing the trade of Paraguay with the several countries were 
unobtainable, but a change in the manner of collecting and publishing 
the statistics of foreign trade has been introduced in the customs. 
Hence I am able to supply the trade by countries for 1902, as follows: 



Whence imported. 



England 

France 

Germany 

Argentina ... 

ItiUy 

United States 

Spain 

India 

Belgium 

Hofland 



Value. 



•761,998.40 
461,256.82 
866,018.89 
810,554.26 
204,717.18 
184,542.74 
88,047.89 
15,948.86 
15,946.68 
6,894.82 



Whence Imported. 



Portugal 

I Norway 

Japan 

Switzerland . 

China 

Chile 

Braril 



Total. 



Value. 



•1,284.0 

1.U4.16 

474.U 

64.00 

472.68 

8,899.89 

4,199.00 



2,426,818.84 



It will be seen from the above statistics that the United States is 
the sixth in line of supplying this country with its importations. The 
first is England, whicn supmies the principal portion of cotton goods 
consumed m this market. The second is France, from which princi- 
pally come wines, perfumery, toilet articles, and some agricultural 
implements. The tnird, which is Germany, is very active, especially 
in cotton prints, and to some extent in agricultural implements. From 
what I gather it seems that German articles are principally made to 
look well, at the same ^time combining cheapness, although they arc 
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not considered as duittble as those of like class coming f ix>m American 
manufacturers. Spain and Italjr figure among the first in wine pro- 
duction; nevertheless the latter is devoting much attention to textiles 
and novelties. The United States continues to supply the Paraguayan 
market with kerosene, and to a very large extent the agricultural 
implements and fence wire. 

IMPOHTB, BY ASnCLEB. 

The following statement shows the value of the imports, by articles, 
during the years 1901 and 1902: 



Articles. 



Eatables, etc 

Drlnkablee 

Hardware 

Lamps, etc 

Cblnaware, etc 

Leather and skins 

Harness, saddlery, etc. . . 

Shoes, etc 

Jewelrv and watches 

Musical instnunents 

Firearms 

Fomltare and drap^es. 



1901. 



$496,777 
230,288 
208,686 
6,544 
5.645 
17,404 
1,750 
6,299 
2,782 
5,662 
18,177 
6,185 



1902. 



$478,267 
212,284 
180,838 
5,737 
13,857 
14,174 
1,079 
4.250 
2,289 
6.348 
14,679 
5,806 



Articles. 



Stationery, etc 

Perfumery, etc 

Mercery 

Cotton goods, etc 

Ready-made goods 

Hats 

Drags 

Spedal drugs 

Drug accessories 

Articles not tariffed or in 

list 

Sundries 



1901. 



$22,408 
25.592 
123,184 
,012,690 
37,505 
50,180 
35,868 
11,037 
3,914 

31,422 



1902. 



$16,261 
21,241 
78,332 
748,720 
26,619 
86.119 
22,764 
8,956 
4,333 

44,372 
26,593 



TABIFF ON IMPOBTS. 



The following statement shows the tariff rates under the old and the 
new law, with uie increases: 



Articles. 


Old 
tariff. 


New 
tariff. 


Increase. 


Articles. 


Old 
tariff. 


New 
tariff. 


Increase. 


Rice 


Percent 

50@60 
25 
25 

50@70 
60 

23^80 
50 

25^50 
20 
20 
25 
25 
26 
25 


Percent. 
55 

35 
85 

55^80 
85 

85^40 
56 

85(^55 
26 

85@40 
35 
85 
40 

85@55 


Percent. 




Percent. 

25^30 

25(^30 

25@70 

30 

10@26 

20 

20 

26@30 

20 

25 

26@30 

26 

20 

25 


Percent. 

85@40 

85@&5 

35@80 

40 

15@35 

25 

26 

35 

26 

35 

30@40 

85 

25 

25@40 


Percent 
10 


T«r.::::::.:::::::. 


10 
10 

5^10 
15 
10 
5 

5@10 

10@15 
10 
10 
15 

10@30 


Perfumery 

Drugs 


5@10 
10 


Preserred meats . . . 


tolrits 


flA/»Hng 


10 


Ginger ale 


TooU.T 

White shirting.... 

Raw calico 

Handkerchiefs.... 
Batiste 


5@10 


Ironware 


5 


Soap 


6 


Chemicals 


10 


Lhi«i 


5 


Flannel 


Woolen cloth 

Cotton goods 

Cashmere 


10 


Crockery 


10 




10 


Fnivelain . 


Prints 


5 


Stationery.* 


Hats 


15 









BXPOBTB, BT ABTICLES. 



The following statement shows the quantities of the several articles 
exported from I^araguay in 1901 and 1902: 



Articles. 


1901. 


1902. 


Articles, 


1901. 


1902. 


Tobacco: 

Leaf 


Metric ions. 

1,880 

489 

14 

118 

105 

5 

745 


Metric Urns. 

2,219 

600 

40 

148 

85 

5 

914 


Hair 


Metric tons. 

89 

1,176 

4,397 
215 

10,277 
6,909 


Metric tons. 
106 


§£7\^.::::::: 


Quebracho,extract of 
Verba: 

Unground 

Qround 


2,752 


Salted 


3,286 
231 


Dry 


Quebracho 

Another 




^bnperfect 


9,406 
12,541 
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In the above exports, from an agricultural standpoint, tobacco fig- 
ures as the most important product. Although it is not of eqiml 
quality with that of American tobacco, nevertheless it is being grad- 
ually improved, and a better system of handling employed, fl^e of 
jthe principal drawbacks to its perfection seems to be in the excess 
of nicotine which it contains, and the crude way generally employed 
throughout the country b^ the country people in drying it. This 
general defect prevents an individual tobacco grower who gives proper 
care to his tobacco and its elaboration from receiving a correspond- 
ingly higher price, which would be received if a more general produc- 
tion of a better quality of tobacco should be employed, but the better 
Sroduction must be general to make it profitable, and it is in this 
irection that the agricultural bank is devoting most of its attention. 

The French Government has just recently sent a commissioner to 
look into the tobacco question here, and, from what I understand, has 
found it suitable to certain demands in France, so much so that about 
3,000 bales or more were ordered to be sent to that country. 

The chief market of the Paraguayan tobacco is Bremen, Germany. 
Last year 12,202 bales were sent, weighing about 1,159 tons, and thie 
price ranged from 5 to 6 cents gold per pound. 



SXPOBTB, BY COUNTRIBS. 



The following statement shows the returns of the exports, by coun- 
tries, in 1902, as officially reported. The exports to the Argentine 
Republic and Uruguay were, to a large extent, if not altogether, goods 
in transit for Europe and the United States — chiefly ror Europe- 
through the ports oi Buenos Ayres and Montevideo. 



Country. 



Argentine RepnbUc 

Europe 

United States 

Uruguay 



Value. 



12,393,630.83 

171,104.81 

115.18 

479,630.76 



Country. 



Brazil 

Bolivia.... 

Total 



Value. 



925,68163 
2,788.98 



3,072,904.19 



The exports from Paraguay to the United States consist of salted 
hides and fruits. I feel sure that much more Paraguayan products 
than appears on the face of the returns reach the United l^tes through 
the Argentine Republic and Uruguay. 



IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 



The principal articles imported from the United States are kero- 
sene, machinery, and fence wire. Upon kerosene there is a dutv of 39 
per cent ad valorem; it is rated at 3 cents per cjuart. Upon machinery 
of all kinds there is a duty of 5 per cent. Wire still comes in free. 

The importation of wire during 1901 and 1902 was as follows: 



Description. 


1901. 


1902. 


Description. 


190L 


1902. 


Painted iron and steel wire . . 
QalTanliedironandsteel wire 


Tout. 
348.8 
164.0 


Tons. 
885.8 
191.0 


Polished iron and steel wire. 
Barbed wire 


Tom 
8.2 
ZL8 


Tom. 
1.9 
82.7 
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As to whether the United States supplies as large a share of the 
imports as it takes of the exports, I believe the balance would be 
largely in favor of the imports, but statistically I am unable to state 
for the reason before assigned. There is, however, a great difficulty 
to be overcome in the exportation of Paraguayan products to the 
United States, which, if removed, would facilitate and improve this 
branch of trade, viz: The nonextension of through bills of lading from 
here to the United States, which would afford facilities to the shipper, 
for the reason that he can take his bill of lading which he receives in 
Asuncion and have his draft attached to the same honored by the 
banks here; secondly, the irregularity or infrequency of vessels going 
to the United States, and, thirdly, the freight rates, complained of as 
being higher in comparison than the rates to Europe. 1 believe this 
could he materially improved if the system of river boats used in the 
United States would be applied here on these rivers to work in com- 
bination with ocean vessels destined for the United States; such boats 
carrying about 1,000 tons on 6 feet of draft would necessarily give 
cheap rates, by reason of the large tonnage, and control the freight in 
favor of the United States. 

AMERICAN-PABAOUAYAN TRADE RBLATIONS. 

1 know of no project that would contribute more to the increase of 
trade relations between the Republic of Paraguav and the United 
States than the establishment of an American line of steamboats on the 
Paraguay Kiver. My reason for this is that after conversing with a 
number of the merchants and importers I find there is a fixed opinion 
that it is impossible to introduce goods from the United States because 
of the cost of ocean freight, whicn makes them fear that they could not 
sell as cheaply as when the goods come from Europe. I believe that this 
could be counterbalanced on the river freight if the above American 
boats be adopted, as at present the river freight is exceedingly high. 
Through bills of lading should be given from New York to Asuncion. 

Merchants who contemplate exporting merchandise to this place 
should, so far as possible, use the metric system of weights and meas- 
ures, as it facilitates prompt dispatch at the custom-houses. 

In packing the goods they should be put in as light casings as pos- 
sible, as the packmgs go to make up the weight on which the duty is 
declared; ana merchants should endeavor to give a credit of four 
months at least from receipt of invoice at this place. 

MUNICIPAL AND HABBOR IMPROVEMENTS. 

Never in the history of the capital of the Republic has there been 
displayed so much activity in improving the streets and sidewalks as 
in the past and present year. The city contracted for 11,762,600 
square teet of paved streets, of which contract about one-third has been 
completed, and the city has paid the agreed prices for the portion 
completed. 

^ The city has granted a concession to an electric-light concern for 
lights in the principal streets of the city. To the present time the 
lighting has been exclusively by kerosene. 

in the city of Asuncion there are about 674 different kinds of com- 
niercial establishments, big and little. Of industries there are 348 
different classes. 
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The municipal government, which is divided into sixteen depart- 
ments, is supported at a cost of 20,000 pesos monthly. The gov- 
ernment of tne departments is made up as follows: Mayor, secretary, 
department of entries, bookkeeping, treasury, and general insDector; 
puolic works; chemical department (bacteriological); hygienic aepart- 
ment (medical); statistics; inspection of weights and measures; reg- 
istry-general of marks; administration of the markets; commissioner 
of slaughtering houses; commissioner for the inspection of cattle, 
horses, etc., to prevent robbery; and the inspection of cemeteries. 

During the past two years many new edifices have been constructed, 
and soon the city will be giving its attention to the construction of 
waterworks and public-service stands, as Congress has authorized an 
expenditure of 3,000,000 pesos for those purposes. 

In port and harbor improvements considerable activity was dis- 
played during last and present year. In 1901, 190,000 pesos, and in 
1902, 201,268 pesos were spent herein. These amounts have been des- 
tined to the construction of a new dock of concrete wall. Toward the 
construction of a channel to allow the current of the river to be turned 
into the bay at Asuncion the following amounts have been spent: In 
1901, 25,000 pesos; in 1902, 25,000 pesos; and for the tirst seven 
months in 1903, 10,000 pesos. 

J. N. RuFFiN, Consul. 

Asuncion Pabaguay, September ^5, 190S. 



PERU. 

(FroH United Stttes Tlce-Contul Cree, CmUao, Pern.) 
STATISTIOS OF GENERAL COMMEROE. 

It not being possible to obtain statistical information up to so recent 
a date as June 30, 1903, in the following tables, unless otherwise stated, 
the figures are for the calendar year ended December 31, 1902. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY PORTS. 



Port. 


Imports. 


Export43. 


Port. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Callao 


SU, 020, 784 
4,368,145 
1.221,016 

81,488 

46,507 


14,141,881 
U, 552, 277 
1,847,333 

833,609 

22,782 


Puno (Lake Titi- 
caca) 






other Pacific ports . . . 


«125,640 


Iquitos 


Total 


$16,682,030 


Agencies Aduanos 


18,023,822 


(Bolivian frontier). 

Buena Vista (Chilean 

frontier) 









IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY COUNTRIES. 



Country. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Country. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


United States 


12,878,600 
685,879 
81,487 


•8,888,198 

89,186 

469,516 

834,506 

331,866 

2,947,161 

841 

218,614 

1,006,820 


Germany 


18,088,686 

6,296,241 

710,809 

121, 6U 

170,292 

1,221,005 


S1.47L541 


Belflrium 


Great Britain 

Italy 


7,a».060 
40,»1S 


Bolivia 


Brazil 


Spain 


70.673 


Colombia 




All other countries .. 
Iquitos imports, un- 
distributed 


107,624 


Chile 


914,687 

486,684 

16,369 

1,168,701 


China 




Fv»nador 


Ty>tal 




France.. 


16,682,000 


18,028.622 
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From the foregoing tables it will be seen that the United States 
. stands third in imports into Peru, Great Britain (including Australia) 
being first, and Germany second. It is encouraging to note that the 
difference between second and third positions is but slight. It would 
not materially affect the figures of Great Britain to quote Australia 
separately, as the value of imports from Australia during 1902 was 
only about $212,000. 

Great Britain also stands first in exports, Peru exporting thereto 
the greatest quantities of cotton (63 per cent), wool (96 per cent), min- 
erals (67 per cent), and rubber (51 per cent). 

The United States holds second place by reason of the nature of the 
exports, mainly sugar (35 per cent), cotton (18 per cent), and minerals 
(18 per cent). 

Chile comes third in exports, owing principally to the large quantity 
of sugar sent to that country, 43 per cent of the total exported going 
to CfiSe. 

IKPOBTS, BT ABTICLES, FROM THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 

The following statement shows the imports, by articles, into Peru, 
from the Unitea States, Great Britain, Grermany, and France, during 
the year 1902: 



Country and articles. 



Value. 



Country and articles. 



Value. 



rSOX THB UNITED STATES. 

Cotton mannfactoree • 

Bituminous products (kerosene, tar, 
etc.) 

Coal.. 

Cordage 

Dnusand druggists' wares 

BxpTodyes (dynamite, powder, etc.) 

Tools and implements 

Lumber and manufactures of (ordi- 
nary lumber chiefly) 

Macnines and machinery 

Metals and nuanufactures of 

Paper 

Barthenware 

Wheat 

Vehicles (caniages, carts, etc. ) 

All other articles 

Total from United States 

FBOM OBKAT BBITAIN. 

Hemp and lute 

Coal 

Brags, medicJnes, etc 

Thread 

Tools and implCTients 

Liunber 

Machinery 

Metals (iron, steel, copper, tin, etc.) 

Earthenware 

Cotton goods 

Si?arl!::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Wheat 

Wines and liquors 

All other articles 

Total from Qreat Britain 



$68,770 

120,640 
96,685 
80,270 
78,036 
60,690 
46,886 

1,098,890 
861,886 
186,165 
56,980 
88,800 
806,666 
28,845 
269,765 



2,878,690 



209,680 

286,885 

160,815 

78,260 

60,025 

76,920 

278.590 

1,878,416 

68,065 

1,602,662 

442,026 

79,240 

84,060 

61,090 

646,288 



FBOM OSBMAmr. 

Arms and ammunition. 

Coal 

Leather and manufactures of 

Drugs, medicines, etc 

SxploeiyeB 

Instruments and apparatus 

Jewelry 

Machinery 

Metals, etc 

Paper, books, etc 

Earthenware 

Cotton goods 

Woolen goods 

Silk goods 

All other articles 

Total from Oermany 

FBOM FBANCE. 

Arms* ammunition, etc 

Drugs and medicines 

Thread 

Boots and shoes and other leather 

goods 

Metals 

Paper, books, etc 

Cotton manufactures 

Woolen manufactures 

Silk manufactures 

Wines and liquors 

All other articles 

Total from Fiance 



1689,856 



44,210 
180,785 
85,685 
88,800 
86,885 
126,945 
210,760 
125,380 
124,750 
880,775 
899,376 
87,376 
614,726 



8,068,685 



204,240 
64,570 
41,016 

54,700 
60,885 
63,890 
71,190 
116,635 
138,995 
90,690 
253,991 



1,158,701 



5,296,241 
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. DETAILS OP PRINCIPAL IMPOBTB. 

Lumber. — During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1903, there were 
imported into Caliao from the United States 14,489,357 feet of lumber 
and 8,950,000 feet of railroad ties, a total of 23,439,357 feet. Of these 
amounts, 8,208,724 feet of lumber and 4,997,555 feet of railroad ties 
were imported in American vessels, and 6,280,633 feet of lumber and 
3,952,445 feet of railroad ties in foreign vessels. It is ffratifyin^ to 
note that more than one-half of the imports came under tne Amenean 
flag. Lumber is admitted free of duty into Peru. 

Wheat, — During the fiscal year 13,147 tons of wheat were imported 
from the United States, 2,649 tons from Australia, and 24,041 tons 
from Chile, a total of 39,837 tons which was valued approximately 
at $1,304,188. As compared with the preceding twelvemonth these 
fibres show a large decrease in the importation from Australia and a 
slight decrease in that from the United States, but these decreases are 
miuie up by the great increase in the imports from Chile. The ques- 
tion of freights has principally to do with this, as well as the fact that 
practically two cargoes mav be landed from Chile by the same vessel 
while one is being brought from the United States, and the vessel 
being operated at considerably less cost in the Chilean trade than in the 
American. None of the wheat imported was brought in American 
vessels. 

Coal, — ^There are many varieties of coal to be found in this country, 
but as the cost of bringing it to the point of consumption is very great, 
the coal used is imported almost exclusively from foreign parts. The 
following were the iniportations for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1903, in tons: From Cardiflf. 9,400; Newcastle. New South Wales, 
31,300; Liveri)ool, 3,000; Shields, 1,860; United States, 2,200; total, 
47,760. Coal is admitted free of duty into Peru. 

Pet/rolewm, — During the fiscal year there were 35,000 cases of refined 
petroleum, each case containing two 5-gallon cans, imported from the 
United States. 

EXPORTS, BY ARTICLBB. 

The following statement shows the exports, by articles, from Peru 
during the years 1901 and 1902, as shown in the official returns: 



Articles. 



SplrftB 

Alcohol 

Cotton 

Animals 

Rice 

Sugar 

Cacao 

Borate of lime 

Coffee 

Charcoal 

Pemvlanbark 

Coca 

Cocaine 

Leather, and manufac- 
tures of 

Skins 



1901. 



151, lao 
60,276 

1,790,915 
40,065 
908, 5M 

5,007,608 
82,155 



208,153 
49.680 
18,880 
171,944 
779,165 

860,594 
6,800 



1902. 



126,080 

115,050 

1,429,200 

48,605 

282,692 

6,904,069 

28,575 
275,946 
257,619 

61,465 

16,810 
804,670 
602,830 

544,677 
21,696 



Articles. 



Vegetables 

Ouano 

Rubber 

Wool 

Minerals 

Silver, coins and worked. 

Salt 

Seeds, other than cotton . 

Seeds, cotton 

Hats 

Tobacco 

Cotton sheeting ^^v.. 

Wine 

All other articles 



1901. 



$60,220 
181,200 



Total , 



1,848,248 
8,509,121 

469.418 
18,476 
40,960 

116,860 
09,920 
10,175 
78.477 

106,626 

616,909 



20.892,066 



1902. 



827,030 

265,672 

1.118.961 

1,U5.209 

8,826,743 

143.914 

69.530 

15, 850 

40,070 

201,930 

82.940 

143,650 

83,105 

1,709,426 



18,028,522 
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BEPEAL OF DUTIES ON AUTOMOBILES AND TYPEWBITEBS. 

During its recent session the Peruvian Congress passed bills pro- 
viding for the free admission of typewriters and automobiles in view 
of the fact that these articles tend to aid and assist business in their 
respective spheres. As yet very few automobiles have been seen in 



Peru, the roads being bad for the traffic of these vehicles, but type- 
writers are largely employed, and their advantages are now tully 
recognized here. From inquiries made I find, however, the liberation 
of duties has not affected the price of typewriters to any extent, inas- 
much as the duties heretofore were about 40 to 60 soles per machine, 
the local agents have only reduced the price by 20 soles each. This 
refers to the higher-priced machines of American make, which are very 
well liked, but as a number of good European machines are to be seen 
in this market at a much lower figure, I believe these may eventually 
have all the sale, unless American makers can let Peru have the same 
quality at a lesser figure, for the Peruvian purchaser is governed as 
much by price as by quality considerations. 

AMEBIGAN SHIPPING BETUBNS. 

In the following table is presented the figures of the returns of the 
arrivals and departures of American vessels at Peruvian ports during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1903: 



Port. 


Class. 


Number. 


Tons. 


Cargo inward.a 


Cargo. 


Value. 


Callao 


Steam*... 
Sailing... 
do 


6 
10 

1 
1 
1 


4,462 

9,682 

460 

651 

452 






Do 


Lumber 

do 

do 

do 


$146,298 
7,554 


SftlayeiTy 


Mollendo 


do.... 


7,776 


ptoooT!!!;:;:::;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:: 


do.... 


5,660 






Total 


19 


15.697 


167,283 











a Vessels cleared in ballast. 



<> American cable repair steamer Sday. 



MERCHANT MARINE, AND PORT FACILITIES. 

Practically speaking, Peru has no mercantile marine, although there 
are a number of small sailing vessels and three small steamboats work- 
ing short distances along the coast. 

A steamship company has recently been formed among the business 
men of Lima and Callao under the name ^'Compaiifa Occidental de 
Vapores," flying the Peruvian flag, for the purpose of working the 
coast trade of Peru, and, if business should warrant, to extend the 
voyages as far as Panama. The subscribed capital is $1,947,000. The 
company is having four steamers built which will carry both passen- 
gers and freight. 

During the past year the following ports have been provided with 
piers for handling cargo: Salaverry, 1,066 feet long. Atico, a small 
port in the south, has a stone wharf built for shipping cattle. At 
Iquitos a wharf has recently been built on the Amazon Kiver by the 
firm of Booth & Co. 

There have been no changes in the port regulations or port charges. 
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QUARANTINE REGULATIONS. 

The present regulations governing the quarantine of vessels are of 
a very aetrimentarcharacter to shipping and business in general. The 
quarantine imposed upon vessels is of two classes, which are knowB 
as "rigorosa" or strict, and "observacion" or under observation. 
The first is imposed upon vessels arriving with infectious diseases on 
board, such as cholera, yellow fever, etc., and may be of such length 
as determined by the sanitarv board, usually from ten to fifteen days, 
although it has happened that vessels have been absolutely denied 
admittance and have nad to overcarry passengers and freight to Qiile. 
The quarantine of observation is imposed upon vessels which, though 
not having any sickness on board, have arrived from a port where 
infectious diseases exist. In this case they are subject to observation 
of five to seven days. In both of the foregoing cases vessels in Quar- 
antine have to lie to leeward 2 miles outside the port limits. The trov- 
er nment has recently ordered studies to be made for the establishment 
of quarantine stations at Faita in the north, Mollendo in the south, 
and at Callao, to give passengers and freight the same facilities as exist 
in other countries. At present passengers have to pay 10 shillings 
(¥2.45) per dav (quarantine expenses to the steamship companies and 
consignees of freight all additional expenses of transshipment to light- 
ers or overcarriage and return to port of delivery, notwithstanding the 
fact that both fares and freights have been rp^isea 20 per cent within the 
last few months, due to the Tosses involved by the steamship companies 
by the long quarantines. 

RAILWATS, HIGHWAYS, AND BBIDGES. 
RAILWAYS. 

There have been several narrow-gauge railways constructed lately, 
connecting sugar estates wi^^ neighboring ports, but, as they are 
intended for private use, they are not of public importance. " The 

grincipal railways at present being built are those from Oroya to 
erro de Pasco, Lima to Chorrillos (electric), and Lima to Callao (elec- 
tric). The first of these will be 114 miles in length, and has 12,600 
tons of rails, fish plates, spikes, etc., 306,623 ties, 6 locomotives, 2 
combination passenger cars, 2 passenger coaches, 3 cabooses, 120 
freight and ore cars. The rails, Dolts, and spikes were purchased in 
England; all other material in the United btates. This railway is 
expected to be finished about February 1, 1904. 

The electric railway between Lima and Chorrillos is. to be of the 
trolley system, about 8 miles in length; it has 1,530 tons of rails, 119 
tons of fish plates, bolts, spikes, ete., 36,000 railroad ties, and 10 pas- 
senger cai*s. 

The electric railway between Lima and Callao is also to be of the 
troQey system, about 8 miles in length. It has 1,806 tons of rails, 
132 tons of fish plates, bolts, spikes, etc., 45,000 ties, and 11 pas- 
senger cars. I have not been able to obtain figures of the quantity of 
electrical material imported for these two rauways. The power will 
be supplied by the "Empresa El^ctrica de Santa Rosa,'' of Lima. 
Both of these electric railways are expected to be ready about March 
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1, 1904. The raib, fish plates, bolts, spikes, etc.. for both of these 
electric railways were importea from Belgium; tne rest of the mate- 
rial from the United States. 

The Peruvian Corporation imported during 1902 the following 
material for use of the railways under its control: 205,000 ties, 2,900 
tons of rails, 7 locomotives, 1 locomotive boiler, 2 box cars, and 2 
bridges. 

Tfe projected railways in Peru are as follows: From Chimbote to 
Recuay, Oroya to Gollarisquisca and to the river^Ucayali, Oroya to 
Huancayo, from the confluence of the rivers Chuquicara and Santa 
to Pallasca, from one of the northern ports in the Department of 
Piura or Lambayeque to the river Maranon, and from this point to the 
Pongo de Manseriche northward and to Cerro de Pasco southward; 
from Ho to M oquegua. 

HIOHWATB. 

The roads of Peru have been neglected until recently, but the Gov- 
ernment is now devoting large sums of money to their repair. The 
principal roads are the lollowinjj: From Oroya to Tambo Colorado, 
27 kilometers in length: Sicuani to Cuzco, 114 kilometers; Huanuco 
to Cerro de Pasco, 120 kilometers; Huanuco to Mairo is only partly 
completed between the river Pozuzo and Puerto Mairo, a distance of 
58 kilometers; Supe and Chiquian, 139 kilometers; Sihuaniro to the 
river Yanatilde completed over 80 kilometers; Ayacucho to Apurimac, 
120 kilometers; Caciapoyas (o the river Marafion is partly finished. 

BBIDGE8. 

The bridges recently constructed are: Over the river Pisco, 429 feet 
in length; at Tambo de Viso, on the Central Railroad of Peru, and 
over the river Blanco, on the same railway. The following are being 
built or sums have been voted for their erection: Over the river Man- 
taro; over the river Maranon, at a point called Chacanto; over the 
river Have, over the river OUaechea, and over the river Chalhuanca 
at a point called Cuicuhua. 

MONETARY GHANQES. 

In order to bring about the complete fulfillment of the law passed 
by the Peruvian Congress December 14, 1901, adopting gold as the 
standard of currency m Peru, the banks in this country gave notice 
that on March 1, 1903, all their accounts would be changed from silver 
soles to Peruvian gold pounds (equal in all respects to the British 
pound sterling) at 9ie rate of 10 to 1, and that all operations in the 
future would be based upon the gold standard, notwithstanding which 
they would pay or receive gold or silver, as demanded, in the above 
proportion, thus establishing stability in the currency. Consequent 
upon this the Peruvian Government issued a decree annulling a pre- 
vious decree which required all customs duties to be paid in gold, or 
with a 5 per cent addition if payment were made in silver soles. Great 
satisfaction is felt in all circles at the success which has attended the 
efforts of the Government, it having demonetized during the past six 
years 3,430,000 soles, converted them into bars, and sold the bars 
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abroad. The following table shows the amounts demonetized yearly, 
and the sum expended by the Government in so doing: 



Year. 


Soles 
melted. 


Sale of metal. 


Expenses. 


Total Ion. 


1897 


$100,000 

1,600,000 

400,000 

100,000 

830,000 

1,000,000 


$86,891.72 
1.241,782.85 
340,828.88 
83,761.78 
278.609,77 
747.626.96 




$18,108.28 


1898 


$49,859.44 

4,647.89 

4,114.94 

9.746.M 

23,644.27 


308,107.08 


1899 


64,319.01 


1900 


20,358.16 


1901 


61,186.77 


1902 


276,017.81 






Total 


8,480,000 


2,778,971.46 


92,018,08 


743,041.62 







GENERAL. 

There have been no changes in the patent, copyright, or trade-mark 
laws during the past year. 

Passporte are not required nop are traveling salesmen required to 
procure licenses. 

Joseph C. Cree, Vice- Qmstd, 

Callao, Peru, Novemher 7, 1903. 



CAIiliAO. 

(Fron Uilted States Tiee-CoBsal Ore«, Callao, Pera.) 



MUNICIPAL WATERWOKS. 

In July, 1902, the municipalitv of Callao sent out forms of proposal, 
printed in English, Spanish, and French, for the supply of about 2,470 
tons of cast-iron pipes, also about 63 tons of special castings, and a 
number of valves and hydrants. These forms were handed to the for- 
eign ministers in Peru, who sent them to their respective countries. 
The bids were received and opened November 29, 1902, and that of 
Messrs. Macfarlane, Strang & Co., of Glasgow, Scotland, for £18,5C»0 
($90,030), was accei)ted as l^ing the lowest that complied with the speci- 
fications. The majority of the bids were from Glasgow, there being 
also six from Germany, one from Belgium, and two from France. A 
few were from merchants here representing foundries in Europe, but 
there were none from the United States, b^use the sizes of the pipes 
were different from the American standards. The prices per ton of 
2,240 pounds for straight cast-iron spigot and socket pipes, delivered 
free or all expense in Callao, were as follows: 12 to 21 inches in diam- 
eter, $30.71; 9 to 10 inches in diameter, $34.24; 7 to 8 inches in diam- 
eter, $34.51: 5 to 6 inches in diameter, $35.10. 

On the arrival of the first consignment, at the end of last July, the 
work of laying and jointing the pipe was commenced. The lowest bid 
for this work was £6,798 ($33,082), which was accepted. The total 
length of piping is about 24 miles, of which one-half is 6-inch pipes, 
the smallest diameter used. The work is progressing rapidly, and will 
probably be completed by August next, although it is expected that 
some districts wiU have water by next March. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER PLANT. 

At the end of last year a company was formed in this city to furnish 
electric light and power. The capital is $72,998, divided into shares 
of $4.87 each. Up to the present light only is supplied, as the machin- 
ery is not large enough to supply motive power as well, but as the 
plant is being rapidly enlarged the company expects to be in a position 
to furnish electrical power by January, 1904. All the machinery, 
boilers, electrical fittings, etc., for this company were imported from 
Italy. 

NAVIGATICMJ RETURNS. 

The following tables present the returns of the entrances and clear- 
ances at Callao and the character of the cargoes during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1903: 

VESSELS ENTERED AND CLEARED. BY NATIONALITY. 



Nationality. 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


Number. 


Tons. 


Number. 


Tons. 


SAILING YBBSSLB. 

United States . .. 


10 
60 
32 
18 
9 
5 
4 
2 
1 


9,682 
18,249 
43.463 
18,277 
10,770 
8,270 
3,784 
180 
964 


10 
60 
86 
11 

7 
5 
4 
2 

1 


9,682 
17,927 


PeraviAii 


British 


60,258 
15,092 


German 


Italian 


8.249 
8.824 


Chilean 


Norwegian 


8,784 
180 


Colombian 


Other nations 


964 






Total 


136 


108,589 


136 


109.410 




BAIUXG VESSELS UNDER 50 TONS. 

PeruTian 


4 


12,071 
138 


818 

1 


12,043 
37 


Chilean 






Total 


825 


12.204 


814 


12,080 




Steamers 


851 


688,184 


353 


634,891 




Omnfl t"t%i 


1,312 


758,977 


1,803 


756,881 





The number of passengers landed at Callao by the above vessels was 
17,141, and the number aeparted was 16,848. 



CHARACTER OF CARGOES. 



Cargoes. 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


Number. 


Tons. 


Number. 


Tons. 


General 


563 
8 
1 


685.896 

10,656 

964 


1,085 


666,984 


Wheat 


Rice 






Guano 


2 


8,176 


Coal 


46 
17 
12 
6 
7 
1 
660 
2 


86,083 
16,438 
12.811 

7,416 

10,104 

989 

20.279 

2,874 


Lumber 






Petroleum 


8 


2,480 


Dynamite 


Railroad ties 






Cement 






Peruvian produce 


172 
90 


2,596 
89,841 


Ballast,..:. 




Total 


1,312 


751,004 


1,302 


755.027 





Joseph C. Cbeb, Vice- Consvl in Charge. 
Callao, Pbbu, Ncmembei* 7, 1903. 
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CHICIiAYO. 

(FroH Ualted gUtet Gonialar Agent SteduiMB, ChteUyo, Pen.) 
COMMERCIAL CONDITIONS IN THE DISTRICT. 

Business has been increasing in this district during the year ended 
June 30, 1903, on account of sugar and rice having commanded better 

firices in the markets, and the district is in a prosperous condition, 
mports from the United States have not increased as rapidly as have 
those from the European markets: traveling salesmen tor American 
houses very seldom arrive here, while every steamer brings two or 
three representatives of English and German firms, who do very fair 
business. 

Lumber, kerosene^ machinery, cutlery, rosin, machine oil, agricul- 
tural implements, and cottons are the principal articles imported from 
the United States. All kinds of articles manufactured in the United 
States could be sold here freely if orders were solicited more frequently 
by traveling agents carrying samples of all kinds of merchandise 
offered for sale. 

Dry goods imported here from the United States are packed as well 
as those arriving from Europe, except merchandise of little value, 
which always comes from the United States in frail cases and generally 
in bad condition, while that from Europe is always well packed. 

American export firms allow only sixtj or at the utmost ninety days' 
credit for merchandise exported to this district, whereas European 
firms allow as much as one nundred and eighty days. 

There is a branch office of '* El Banco del Peru y Londres," of Lima, 
established in this city. 

The principal articles of export during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1903, were: Sugar, 19,460 tons (of which 20 per cent went to the United 
States); rice, 20,317 tons; hides, 600 tons; coffee, 80 tons; and cotton, 
160 tons. 

HARBOR FACILITIES AND LANDING OHAHOES. 

Eten is a surf port and has an iron pier 848 yards long, with three 
steam cranes and eight lighters, of about 30 tons each; it can land and 
ship about 600 tons of cargo per day. 

The landing charges at me wharf at Eten, the port of Chiclayo, are 
13 cents per 100 pounds, or 5 cents Peruvian silver, per cubic foot 
measurement, from alongside the vessel to the custom-nouse or ware- 
house, or vice versa. 

Stevedores are not employed at Eten, but laborers for working on 
board can be obtained at wages of about 2.5 or 8 soles Peruvian silver 
per day. 

RAILROAD FAOILITIES. 

A railroad 48 miles long runs from Eten to the principal towns and 
villages of this district twice a day. 

A new railway (narrow gauge| is actually under construction from 
the port of Eten to the Zana Valley, a distance of about 34 miles, and 
will probably be prolonged in a year or two as far as Hualgayoc, a 
coal and silver mine district, distant about 120 miles from Eten. Tne 
owners of this new line are Messrs. Aspillaga Hermanos, of Lima, 
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who are owners of large estates in the same valley. The iron and 
steel material for this road, as well as the locomotives, are imported 
from Germany, and the cross-ties from San Francisco. 

AGBICULTURE AND MINING. 

Landowners are planting new cane freely, usin^ guano in abundance 
to improve the soil. The guano is obtained irom the neighboring 
islands on the Peruvian coast 

The first copper mine has been opened in the neighboring Depart- 
ment of Cajamarca. A trial shipment of the product of this mine, 3 
tons of copper ore of 66 per cent assay, ha*5 been made to Germany. 

Theodore Stechmann, 



Chiclayo, Peru, December 18, 1903. 



Consular Agent. 



SAIiAVBBRY. 

(Fnm Halted SUIm GoMalar Agent Chase, SaU? erry, Pera.) 
OOMMERCE OF THE PORT. 

Imports from the United States. — The value of goods imported at 
Salaverry from the United States during the year ended June 30, 1903, 
amounted to $90,555. The principal articles imported were agricul- 
tural implements, axes, box shooks, cane knives, canned goods, car- 
penters' tools, cement, clocks, condensed milk, cotton cloth, drugs and 
medicines, engine oil, iron and steel (in bars and plates), kerosene, 
lamps and lanterns, lumber, oakum, paint, pitch, platform scales, 
plows, tar, printing paper, rope (manila and sisal), rosin, rubber pack- 
ing, sewing machines, turpentine, watches, wheat, windmills, wire 
nails, etc. 

Exports. — There were 423,981 sacks of sugar cleared from Salaverry 
during the same year, of which 132,064 sacks went direct to the United 
States, 154,478 sacks to Chile, and 137,439 sacks were cleared for 
England (Azores for orders). No doubt a large portion of the latter was 
delivered in the United States. During the same period Huanchaco, a 
port 12 miles from Salaverry, exported 92,082 sacks of sugar to Chile 
and 70,757 sacks to England and the United States. The only other 
articles exported were coca leaves, valued at $16,187: coffee, valued 
at $810; and goatskins, valued at $312.50. 

Decrease in impmiatiotis. — The importations for this year show a 
decrease of $21,953 from the previous year, which can only be attrib- 
uted to the very low price of sugar during the latter part of lest year 
and the beginning of this year, which caused the estate owners to 
practice economy m the management of their estates. 

PORT CONDITIONS. 

Though an open anchorage, this port is perfectly safe during all 
seasons. At times throughout the year, and more especially during 
what are considered tlie winter months, there is a heavy surf, but the 
holding ground is good, and, as the wind is never strong, vessels 
anchored in 6 fathoms are secure at all times. 
H. Doc 722, 68-2— vol 2 22 
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There is a wharf built of steel, 1,065 feet long, having 4i fathoms 
of water at the outer end, equipped with a locomotive and cars for 
handling cargo, also three winches, one of which will lift 12 tons; the 
other two will lift 2i tons each. AH vessels and steamers load their 
cargo into launches which are discharged at the wharf. The wharf 
charges for all goods are about 60 cents gold per 2,204.6 pounds. 

Stevedores are unknown here, though there is a gang of laborers 
that work on board of vessels when they are required. These men 
receive $1.50 gold per day when so employed. 

MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS. 

Mines. — Verv little work was done at mines during the year. 

Artesian wMs, — Only one new company of any importance was 
formed during the year. This is a company for the purpose of sink- 
ing artesian wells to see if water can be obtained in quantities to aid 
the irrigation of the land already under cultivation, and furnish a sup- 

Ely for the lands that are now uncultivated for want of water. They 
ave ordered an outfit from New York for sinking tiiese wells. 
Electric light. — The city of Trujillo, capital of this Department, 
has had electric light since January 1 of this year. The plant was 
brought from Germany. The company is also prepared to furnish 
power, but up to the present only one concern is using it. 

George W. Chase, Consular Agent. 
Salaverry, Perl, October W, 1903. 



URUGUAY. 

(FroH United States Coasal Hopley, Monterldeo, Uragaaj. ) 



TRADE STATISTICS OF THE REPUBLIC. 

I regret to have to state that the official statistics for the year 1909 
are only now being prepared by the customs for the printer and that 
it will be impossible to secure for some time figures for that year rela- 
tive to the trade of Uruguay; 1 therefore transmit statistics of the 
imports and exports by countries for the years 1895-1901, as follows: 



Country. 



Imports from— 

United States 

United Kingdom . . 

Germany 

Prance 

Spain 

Belgium 

All other countries. 

Total 

Exports to- 
United States 

United Kingdom . . 

Germany 

France 

Spain 

Belgium 

All other countries 

Total 



1885. 



$1,750,700 
7,800.229 
2,968,220 
2,381,872 
1,091,049 
1,866,362 
7,827,674 



25,886,106 



8,027,926 
4,949,787 
1,670,376 
5,830.229 
298,454 
4,863.407 
12,403,515 



32,543,644 



1898. 



$1,982,468 
6,762,794 
2,311,688 
2,637.750 
1,977.407 
1,872,665 
7,789,594 



24,784,861 



964,040 
2,884,829 
2,810,888 
5,016,889 

236,282 
5,899,282 
12,945,761 



80,276,916 



1900. 



$2,182,945 
6,886,602 
8,499,919 
1.981,685 
1,824.071 
1,556,899 
6.594,585 



28,978.206 



1,671,955 
1,978.819 
2,777,188 
4,799,871 
568,088 
5,215,815 
12,888,626 



29,410,862 



1901. 



$2,077,790 
6,167,348 
2,918,897 
2.161,189 
1,860,762 
1,424,008 
7,087,828 



23,691,982 



1.988,128 
2,270,094 
8,195,124 
4,925,6(M 
615.085 
4.188,000 
10.609,090 



27,781,126 
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The following statement shows the trade of Uruguay with the prin 
cipal countries au ring the seven years 1895-1901 combined: 



Country. 



United Kingdom 

G«nnany 

France 

United States.... 

Spain 

Belgium 



Exports. 



$19,215,796 
20,890.428 
36,871,482 
18,881.498 
8,281,643 
85.897,397 



Imports. 



946,062,791 
18,919,844 
15,799,444 
18,426.561 
12,252,498 
10,409,057 



Excess of 
exports. 



$1,471,084 

21,071.988 

454,962 



24,988,840 



Excess of 
imports. 



826,847,016 



8,970,855 



TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 



The following statement shows the value of imports into Uruguay 
from the United States during the years 1896, 1898, 1899, 1900, and 
1901: 



Articles. 



Pine lumber. 

Kerosene 

Coal. 



Binding twine 

Cotton-seed oil 

Fencing wire 

Rosin and pitch 

I>icket8 

Plows 

Canvas: 

Heavy sisal 

Liglit cotton 

Binders and mowers . . 
Tobacco and cigrars — 

Drugs 

Cotton goods 

Hardware 

Planks and boards 

Turpentine 

Sewing machines 

Walnnt lumber 

Machine oil 

Manila rope, sisal, etc . 

Sheep dip 

Pormture 

All other articles 



1896. 



$545,064 
377,019 
29,958 
160,333 
44,328 
1.404 
41.292 
14.898 
67,310 

29,203 
17,411 
26,193 
60.646 
25,979 
43.147 
82,872 



16,650 
9,494 



3,458 



7,887 

12,661 

240,673 



Total j 1,776,266 



1898. 



^94,614 
472,382 
25,211 
111.989 
80,176 
34,401 
44,661 
23.337 
66.640 



10,955 
56.297 
35.490 
25,087 
62.504 
17,220 

8.697 
20,266 
11,201 
15,969 

9,758 
10,558 
19,844 

8.040 
234,049 



1,982,468 



1899. 



1563,029 
402.232 

51,466 
157,787 

88,864 
183,515 

37,441 

34,378 
118,820 

83,731 

6,719 
61,206 
31,048 
27,506 
59,580 
19,504 
21,515 

6,962 
17,177 
19,839 
10.149 

7,722 
16,776 

6,675 
268,171 



2,201,287 



1900. 



1901. 



S449.556 
510,878 
124,719 
162,638 
80,726 
86.575 
44.201 
22.359 
69,536 

38,384 
5.546 
58,502 
21,134 
27,090 
25,662 
24,750 
34,489 
20,804 
17,211 
18.627 
9.045 
7,685 
11,781 
8,531 
302,522 



2,182,946 



1663.118 
406.859 
126,107 
110.234 
96,277 
53.933 
52,932 
49,209 
81,579 

80,261 

3,565 

29,880 

25.346 

21,761 

19,124 

18,660 

17,418 

16.588 

15,749 

13.102 

11,626 

9,560 

7,506 

6.226 

239,121 



2,077.750 



The following is a comparative statement showing the total inaporte 
into and exi>orts from Lfruguay, and the share of the United otates 
therein, during the years 1895-1901: 



Year. 



Imports. 



Total. 



1W6 , «25.386,106 

1«>6 1 26,530,185 

1897 19,512,216 

1898 24.784.361 

1899 1 25,652,788 

1900 1 23,978,206 

IWl 23.691,982 



From United 
States. 



Exports. 



11,750.700 
1,776,255 
1,505,156 
1.932.468 
2,201,287 
2,182,945 
2,077.750 



Total. 


To United 
states. 


$32,543,644 
30,408.084 
29.319.573 
80,276,916 
36.574.166 
29.410.862 
27.731.126 


18,067,926 
1,718,613 
2,886,792 
964,040 
1,629.039 
1,671.955 
1,988,128 



In five of the seven years considered in the foregoing statement the 
imports from the United States exceeded the expoiixs thereto, but dur- 
ing the entire period the exports to the United States were $454,932 
in excess of the exports therefrom. 
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AMERICAN V. BRITISH TRADE WITH URUGUAY. 

During the year 1901 the imports from the United States amounted 
to $2,077,750, and the articles comprising those imports can be sum- 
marized as follows: Pine lumber, ^63,113; walnut lumber, $13,102; 
pickets, $4:9,209; planks, boards, etc., $17,418; total lumber, $742,842; 
resin and pitch, $52,932; turpentine, $16,683; kerosene, $408,859; 
cotton-seed oil, $96,277. This make^ a total of $1,317,493 of a trade 
wherein we have scarcely any competitor. In other words, Uiiiguay 
is importing from the United States practical!}^ only what she can get 
from no other country. 

The imports of Uruguay from the United JSlingdom in 1901 amounted 
to $6,167,348, and are composed entirely of advanced manufactures, 
wherein cotton piece goods amount to over $2,000,000. 

I can see no reason for the manufacturers of the United States not 
particiimting more largely in the trade of Uruguay except the diffi- 
culties in securing delivery of merchandise with promptness or regu- 
larity. It is true the demands of this country are all being supplied, 
but the demand for foreign articles is increasing each year ana effort 
should be made by our exporters and manufacturers to secure a just 
proportion of this increased business. 

It is unfortunate that the United States is conapelled to compete with 
all Europe in the matter of transportation. The United Kingdom, 
Fmnce, (jermany , and Italy have direct lines of steamers plying between 
this region and their several countries; the United States has practi- 
callv none. 

The valley of the river Platte (Uruguay, southern Brazil, and Argen- 
tina) is the great fertile region of the Southern Hemisphere, and is in 
climate, soil, abundance of streams, etc., similar to the United States. 
Its coming increase in population and trade is worthy of the most 
careful consideration, and the first thing necessary is better transpor- 
tation. Until that is supplied the American exporter is handicapped 
in starting, and even after he has introduced his business. 

John E. Hopley, Consul. 

Montevideo, Uruguay, October 10^ 1903. 



VENEZUELA. 

MABACAIBO. 

(Fron United HUtes Consol Plonacher, HftTMAlbo, TeneiaeU.) 

COMMERCIAL CONDITIONS IN VENEZUELA. 

The last year was a very hard one on Venezuelan commerce. The 
civil war, as well as international complications, caused much financial 
loss to many commercial houses and stagnation of business with the 
interior. The extra war duty of 30 per cent which has been collected 
since March is also a very heavy buraen upon all business transactions. 
In comparison with former years there is a considerable decrease in 
the total value of exported goods. Much of it may be accounted for 
by the very low prices of coffee during the past year. If Venezuelan 
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merchants could hold their coffee until better prices could be obtained, 
it might be very profitable to them, but as they have to meet their 
financial obli^tions with the foreira houses they are obliged to ship, 
Dotwithstandmg the low prices and the extra war duty on all goods 
exported and imported. 

TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

Id the following paragraphs I present a summary of the exports of 
the principal Venezuelan products to the United States during the past 
year: 

ASPHALT. 

In the future history of the exports from this port to the United 
States asphalt will take a leading place. Coffee has been the main 
staple in Venezuelan exports, but asphalt will in future itmk next 
thereto. 

The Uvalde Asphalt Paving Company, of New York, which last 
year bought the Inciarte asphalt mine, near the river Limon, and laid 
a railroad to the mines, is now incorporated in the United Stately as 
the United States and Venezuela Asphalt Company. This company 
has exported from July 8, 1902, to June 30, 1903, about 15,000 tons 
of refined asphalt to the United States. This is indeed a great achieve- 
ment when the conditions which prevailed during that year — block- 
ades, etc. — are taken into consideration. It is expected that this 
company will double the amount of their shipments and keep on 
increasing, as they have their establishment in first-class order ana the 
supply seems inexhaustible. 

COFFVJI. 

The civil war having come to an end and navigation on the rivers 
and the different ports on the lake having been resumed, and since the 
port of El Guayabo has been opened to make connection with the State 
of Tachira, much produce has come to Maracaibo for shipment. Dur- 
ing the disturbances much native produce which should have been 
exported had to remain stored until safe conmaunication with Mara- 
caibo and the exterior was reestablished. It is therefore natural that 
more coffee arrived during the last month than in the same month in 
previous years, especially during the quarter ending June 30, 1903. 
The increase was much, but the total value is less than in former years 
on account of the lower prices abroad, for while the coffee shipped in 
1900 had an invoice value of $4,096,564.80, the value of coffee exported 
during the year ended June 30, 1903, amounted to only $3,525,449.76. 

HIDBB AND SKINS. 

Hides. — Notwithstanding the interruption with the interior, a good 
many more hides have been shipped to the United States than in 
former years. The great demand for meats to supply soldiers in the 
field had some influence upon this increase. Most of the hides are now 
shipped in better condition than in former years, as they must be 
examined by the consular officer before they are exported; therefore 
only fresh hides are forwarded. Most all are carefully cured and 
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poisoned. During the year 1900 the exports amounted to $139,975. 
while the exports during the fiscal year 1903 amounted to $174,623. 

Skt7i8, — Tne exports of calf and sheep pkins were insignificant dur- 
ing the past year. It is not the custom nere to kill calves, and sheep- 
skins are mostly consumed in the country. Goatskins are exported in 
large quantities and the export becomes larger yearly. More care is 
now taKcn than formerly by the exporter in handling and assorting 
goatskins. Goatskins were'exportea in 1900 to the value of $66,988, 
while for the fiscal year 1903 the exports were valued at $161,618.83. 
Deerskins were exported to the value of $3,853.09, an increase on 
former years. 

FISH SOUNDS. 

The invoice value of fish sounds exported through this consulate 
amounts to $26,799.08. It is to be regretted that this year the fisher- 
men who catch the curbina, which furnishes the best fish sounds, have 
not succeeded well. During the season that this class of fish enters 
the low part of Lake Maracaibo in very large schools uncommon 
heavy northern winds prevailed and influenced the movements of the 
fish. " On account of the large demand for fish sounds, more care is 
taken by the fishermen, yet their fishing apparatus is most primitive, 
and as tne fishermen are of the poorest class of people, they can not do 
as much as ill countries where fishing is done on a large scale with 
improved implements and suitable boats. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXPORTS. 

Copaiba. — Only $8,823 worth of copaiba was shipped to the United 
States. During six months of the year no copaiTba was brought to 
our market, owing to political disturbances. 

Cocoa, — ^The political disturbances also account for the small invoice 
value of $12,726 of cocoa exported in 1903, while in 1901 the amount 
was $47,219.63. The very high war duty has also a great influence 
upon the diminution of the export of this valuable bean. 

Woods and harks.— Very little wood has been exported. Ebony to 
the amount of $379; fustic, valued at $309; mangle bark, $387 worth, 

Juinia bark to the value of $977, and boxwood to the amount of 
10,555 were exported during the year. 

E. H. Plumacheb, Consul. 
Mabagaibo, Venezuela, September 5, 1903. 



PUERTO CABEIiliO. 

(From Ualted Stotes CobioI EUswortli, Pnerto CabeUo, Teaeraela.) 
COMMERCE OF PUERTO CABELLO. 

In the value of the imports at Puerto Cabello during the year ended 
June 30, 1903, England a^in leads, followed by the United States, 
Germany, Spain, France, Holland, Italy, and Cuba, respectively. The 
total imports of the port were $309,904 less than the imports of the 
preceding year and $1,638,872 less than for 1901. Doubtless the civil 
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war and blockade were responsible for much of this decrease, but 
even oow business is not good, although several months have passed 
since the war and blockade ended. 

To increase trade in this consular district the manufacturer or 
exporter in the United States must compete with or undersell the 
European manufacturer and exporter ana comply strictly with the 
requirements of the purchasers as to quality, size, pattern, and style. 
Commercial representatives speaking Spanish can satisfactorily accom- 
plbh what correspondence never can. 

IMPORTS, BY OOUNTBIBB. 

The following statement shows the imports at Puerto Cabello from 
the several countries during the year enaed June 30, 1903: 



Oountry. 


Qnimtity. 


Value. 


Country. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Fnfftand 


Pounds. 
1, 587,948 
4,208.868 
2,669,866 
688.867 
807,819 


8240,929.96 
218,618.47 
U6,161.47 
52,478.08 
49,871.77 


Holland 


Pounds, 
876,647 
200,966 
526 


186,216.71 


United States 


Italy 


19,968.88 


Gf^rnutnT 


Cuba 


847.40 


8m1n ' 


Total 




n^nce . . . '. 


8,900,496 


788,077.68 









EXPORTS, BY CX)ITNTBIE8. 



The following statement shows the exports from Puerto Cabello to 
the several countries during the year ended June 30, 1903 : 



Country. 



Quantity. 



Pound*. 

France j 9,178,904 

UnitedStates ' 2,558.711 

Gennany 2,064,690 

Coba I 2,586,800 

Spain 880,808 

Holland ' 268,181 

I 



Value. 



8600.670.87 
842,021.69 
104.529.88 
100,102.00 
56,872.93 
18,186.85 



Country. 



Austria .. 

Italy 

England. 



Quantity. Value. 



Poundt. 
58,540 
194.127 
46.951 



Total 17,860,762 



$8,670.60 

2,974.62 

201.68 



1,229,079.87 



In the txports for 1908 France is far in the lead, with the United 
States, Germany, Cuba, Spain, Holland, Austria, Italy^ and England 
following in succession. The exports were $2,0l4,02t less than those 
of 1902 and $2,108,153 less than in 1901. This falling off in the 
exports can, to a certain extent, be attributed to the same causes given 
for the falling off in the imports, but I am confident that production 
is gradually growing less. 

COMMUNICATION WITH PUERTO CABELLO. 

At the close of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1903, Puerto Cabello 
was the port of exportation and importation for nearly all of the north 
coast of Venezuela, between the ports of La Guaira and Maracaibo, 
and was connected during each month with other countries by steam- 
ers, as follows: United States — Red D Line, 4; Holland Line, 4; 
English Line, 2. England— English Line, 2. Germany — German 
Line, 4; Holland Line, 4. France — French Line, 4. Italy — Italian 
Line, 2. Spain — Spanish Line, 2. 
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INDUSTRIES OF PUERTO CABELLO. 

There are 2 German breweries, which also manufacture ice for local 
consumption; 8 bakeries, most of them owned and operated by French- 
men; 10 cigar and cigarette manufactories, principally owned and 
operated by Venezuelans; 4 soap and candle manufactories, owned 
and operated by Germans; 1 cotton cord and cloth factory, owned and 
operated by Venezuelans; 2 electric-light plants, owned and operated 
by citizens of the United States; 12 corn-grinding mills, owned and 
operated by Venezuelans; 4 hat factories, mostly owned and operated 
by Italians; 1 marble quarry and works, owned and operated, when in 
operation, by Germans; 2 cocoanut-oil extractors, owned and operated 
by Germans; 4 rum distilleries, owned and operated by Venezuelans; 
10 small shoe factories (hand work), owned and operated by French- 
men and Venezuelans; 3 saw and woodworking mills, owned and oper- 
ated by Frenchmen and Venezuelans. 

RAILWAYS OF THE DISTRICT. 

There are two railways in this district, the Puerto Cabello and 
Valencia Railway, 3 feet 6 inches gauge, about 33 miles in length, 
which connects Puerto Cabello with Valencia, owned and operated by 
Englishmen, and the Bolivar Railway, 2 feet gauge, about 100 miles 
in length, which, in connection with an English steamer to and from 
the port of Tucacas, its coast terminal, connects Puerto Cabello with 
Barquisimeto, owned and operated by Englishmen. 

Luther T. Ellsworth, Conmd, 

Puerto Cabello, Venezuela, October 30^ 1903. 
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ASIA. 

ADEN, ABABIA. 

'(Prrai IJBlted States Consul MasterMm, Aden, ArtbU.) 
RBVIBW OF FOREIGN TRADE. 

The total foreign trade of Aden during the years ending March 31, 
1902 and 1903, may be classed as follows: 





Claasiflcation. 


1902. 


1903. 


Foreign trade 


$28,668,417 
4.421,938 
1,786,404 


924,678.678 


Indian trade 


4,231,450 


Inland trade . . , . . . 


1,743,676 








Total 


29,770,769 


30,648,704 







The merchandise trade decreased by $3,336,000 in 1903 as compared 
with 1902, but ^'treasure" increased by $1,133,600 during the same 
time. 

The following statement shows the increase and decrease of the 
trade of Aden with the principal countries in 1903 as compared with 
1902: 

INCREASE. 



Country. 

Anstria 

Qemumy 

Other European countries . 

United States 

Sgypt and Suakim 



Amount. 



Country. 



$1,018,330 
92,000 
112.300 
618,660 
102,660 



Danakil ports 

Somallland 

Other Somali port« 

Zanzibar and Mainland . 
Other Asiatic countries . 



Amount. 



1134,000 
63,000 
111,000 
225,340 
34,300 



DECREASE. 



United Klnedom 


8664,600 1 
129,000 

78,000 
298,300 

89,000 


Persia 


169,660 


France 


China 


230,300 


Rnswift 


British India: 

Calcutta 




Arabia 


129,000 


Turkev in Asia 


Karachi 


63,700 









IMPORTS OF COTTON piECE GOODS AND KEROSENE. 

The following statement shows the imports of cotton piece goods at 
Aden during the year ended March 31, 1903: 





Gray. 


White. 


Colored. 


Country. 


Yards, 


Value. 


Yards. 


Value. 


Yards. 


Value. 


United States 


38,544,880 

446,622 

8,467.661 

468,750 

644,737 


81,819,947 

19,182 

406.760 

28,811 

42,801 


8,000 
2,097,687 
1,294,188 


$487 
96,812 
66,757 






United Kingdom 


1,691,936 

5,775,981 

61,986 

1.034.031 


892,766 


India ....^. 


324,985 


Austria 


3,086 


All other countries 


92,010 


6,108 


75,062 








Total 


48,672,600 


2,812,501 


8,486,886 


169,164 1 8.668.933 


495,888 
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The imports of kerosene during the year 1903 were as follows: 
From Russia, 237,088 gallons, valued at $31,802; from the United 
State§, 35,760 gallons, valued at $6,488; total imports, 272,848 gallons, 
valued at $38,290. 



EXPORTS OF SKINS AND COFFEE. 



The following statement shows the exports from Aden to the several 
countries of skms and coffee during the year ended March 31, 1903: 



EXPORTS OF GOAT AND SHKEP SKINS. 





Country. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


United States 


Nvmber. 

6.102,7« 
804.820 
198,745 
276,525 
510,401 


tl.845.2S6 


United Kinedom 


Si 9a 


Qermany 


66^267 


France 


97^924 


All other countries - - 


124,828 








Total.. . ... 


«, 887, 699 


2,309,228 







EXPORTS OF COFFEE. 



United States 

United Kingdom . . 

France 

Germany 

All other countries 

Total 



CwU. 
31,854 
18,279 
49,631 
6,183 
71,240 



177,187 



•157,418 
280,706 
728,778 
104, 4« 
728,481 



12,289,80 



IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 

The following statement shows the impoiis from the United States 
at Aden during the year ended March 31, 1903: 



Article. 



Books and prin ted matter c wt . 

Cabinet ware and furniture 

Carriages, and parts of 

Clocks and watches number. 

Twist and yam (colored) pounds. 

Sheetings, gray yards. 

Shirtings, gray do.. 

Drills ana jeans do . . 

Tobacco, manufactured pounds. 

Glassware 

Flour, wheat ; pounds. 

Hardware 

Instruments, musical 

Metals: Iron, wire, tin, unwrought cwt. 

Oil, kerosene gallons. 

Painters' materials and printing and lithographs 

Paper, other kind cwt, 

Provisions, olhej sorts do., 

Ships and parts 

Silk, raw pounds.. 

Soap cwt. 

Ale, beer, and porter gallons. 

All other articles manufactured 



Total. 



Quantity. 



51 

1.600 

20,221,900 

18,322,980 

8,000 

8,986 



196.280 



80 
86,760 



911 
142 



261 
987 
80 



Value. 



116 
114 

182 

824 

1,040, 8J6 

min 

487 

616 

229 

4,876 

276 

^S 
821 

6,488 
146 

2,S»7 

1,233 
49 
897 

2,4S3 
81 
IMS 



1.846.606 
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SHIPPING AT ADEN. 

Merchant vessels that entered at the port of Aden during the year 
ended June 30, 1903, numbered 1,245 of a net registered tonnage of 
2,577,929, against 1,278 vessels of 2,720,988 tons during the previous 
year, showing a decrease of 33 vessels and 143,059 tons. 

The native craft that entered at the port during the year was 1,472 
of 44,982 tons, against 1,433 craft of 46,865 tons the year before, show- 
ing an increase of 39, but a decrease in the tonnage of 1,883. 

Of the total number of merchant vessels entered at Aden, 842 called 
to discharge or take cargo; 172 called for coal; 111 called for mails; 34 
called for orders; 28 discharged coal; 18 landed passengers; 13 called 
for provisions; 1 to land shipwrecked crew; 9 called for water; 6 for 
medical aid: 2 for docking; 1 towed in a country craft; 1 landed petro- 
leum; 4 called for repairs; 1 for registration; 1 for survey, and 1 a 
port trust tug. 

The table following shows the nationality of the vessels entered at 
Aden in the fiscal years ended June 30, 1902 and 1903: 



NaUonality. 


1 1902. 


1908. 


British 


683 


650 


British Indian 


74 


100 t 


Austrian 


97 


96 i 

1 1 


Danish 


i 


1 ' 


Dutch 


:::.:t 20 


17 


French 


109 


106 


Gennan 

itAiifin 


i IM 

1 81 


168 
79 


Norw^ian 


' 1 


4 


ftweiiSi . . . 


fi 


1 







Nationality. 



Portnguese 

Rnasian 

Spanish 

Belgium 

Turkish and Egyptian 

Arab 

Greek 

Other nationalities (Sarawak) 



Total. 



1902. 



1,278 



1908. 



17 
8 



1,245 



William W. Masterson, Consul, 
Aden, Arable, December 16^ 1903. 



BRITISH ENDIA. 



(FroM Umlled States Coasnl-GMisral Pattwson, €aleatta, Brittth ladla.) 



REVIEW OP THE IMPORT TRADE. 



In the following report, showinff the foreign commerce of British 
India, the years under review are the fiscal years ended March 31, and 
in all deductions the rupee has been estimated at 32 cents, its average 
exchange value during the year. 

The table following summarizes the imports of British India by 
great classes in 1901, 1902, and 1903: 



Classes. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


VPTrhandise 


1244,089,282 
87,988,424 
14,696,120 


$260,706,614 
26,5^384 
36,822,429 


f2&2.121,306 
42,067,296 
38,749,060 


Gold 

Silver 




Total 


296,772,776 


82S,681»427 


882,987,682 
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COMMEBCTAL RELATIONS ANNUAL BEPOBT8. 



It will be noted that the value of the trade in imported merchandise 
in 1903 is less than in 1902. but higher than of any other year. The 
aggregate value of the traae in eacn of the large classes in which all 
articles are grouped is shown in the table following: 



Articles. 



Articles manufactured and partly manuiactured , 

Animals, livinsr (mostly horses) 

Articles of food and drink , 

Metals and manufactures of metal, hardware and cutlery, machinery 

and millwork. and railway plant and rolling stock 

Chemicals, drugs, medicines, narcotics, and dyeing and tanning 

materials 

Oils 

Raw materials and unmanufactured articles 



1902. 



$146,236,080 

1,498,004 

37,045.503 

42,093,882 

7,710,717 
18,500,505 
12,212,148 



1903. 



$141,182,687 
1,823,810 
34,202,674 

46,U7,644 

7,829,300 
11,887,504 
ll,UO,438 



The largest decrease was in the class ''Articles manufactured and 

Eartlv manufactured," there being a heavy fall in cottons, mainly in 
leached cloth, after excessive imports in the previous year, and a 
small trade in woolen goods for the second year m succession. Fresh 
restrictive reflations, directed against subsidized sugar, which were 
in force during nine months of the year, explain the decrease in 
"Articles of food and drink," and the principal decrease under "Raw 
materials and manufactured articles" was in Chinese silk. 

The imports from Germany first assumed importance in 1896, and 
Austria-Hungary entered the field the following year. To avert the 
danger threatening the sugar industries of India through the rapid 
growth of the imports from these two countries, countervailing duties 
on subsidized beet sugar were imposed in March, 1899. In 1902 the 
imports from Austria-Hungary surpassed those from Mauritius, and 
with large receipts from Germany, beet sugar was, as in 1898, imported 
to a larger extent than cane sugar. To prevent these large importa- 
tions a law was passed authorizing the imposition of further additional 
duties on imported foreign sugar, the bill of lading for which was signed 
or given after May 22, 1902. The additional duties may be said to 
have operated for nine months of the year, and their effect was to vir- 
tually extinguish the trade in Austrian and German sugar. Of the total 
imports from Austria- Hungary slightly more than half was received 
in April, 1902, and by September tne trade was nominal. The exclu- 
sion of German sugar was complete, as only 1 ton was received during 
the last five months of the year. This sugar legislation shows that 
countries under British rule became protective-tariff countries when 
necessary to protect their industries. 

IMPORTS OF ARTICLES OF FOOD AND DRINK. 

The value of the imports of the principal articles comprised in this 
group during the last two years was as follows: 



Articlefl. 



Sugar 

Provigions , 

Liquors 

Saft 

Tea 

Spices , 

Grain and pulse 

Total 



1002. 



118,726,592 
0,860,960 
6,826,540 
2,486,180 

618,259 
2,712,287 

929.745 



37,045,508 



1906. 



$15,866,7U 
5^891,861 
6,666,011 
1,988,818 
1,669,134 
2,712,975 
428,669 



84,202,674 
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Peculiar interest attaches to the trade in sugar, both on account of 
the large dimensions it has attained and the legislation which has been 
twice undertaken to countervail the bounties on beet sugar. As the 
effect of special additional duties imposed June 6, 1902, on sugar pro- 
duced in Austria-Hungary and in Germany, and from March 1, 1903, 
on sugar produced in certain other countries, the importations of beet 
sugar fell in 1903 to a little more than half the abnormally- large imports 
of 1902, but in partial compensation of this decline the imports of cane 
sugar increased by 41.6 per cent. 

LIQUORS. 

Of the malt liquor imported nearly 94 per cent was from the United 
Kingdom, the share of the other countries being 239,400 gallons out 
of a total of 3,820,900 gallons. The production of the Indian breweries 
during 1902 was 6,474,860 gallons, of which a large proportion was 
consumed b^ the British troops. There was a considerable advance in 
spirits, the imports from the u nited Kingdom being 54 per cent of the 
whole. 

IMPORTS OP METALS AND THEIR MANUFACTURES. 

The value of the imports of the principal articles comprised in this 
group during the years 1902 and 1903 was as follows: 



Articles. 



Cutlery 

Ainlcultoial implements 

Other implements and tools . 

Sewing machines 

Unq)ecified hardware 

Total 



1902. 



«387,592 

223.181 

801,364 

189,134 

4,360,016 



5.461,287 



1908. 



9405,729 
247,656 
847,681 
225,092 
5,171,278 



6,897,288 



There was a satisfactory advance in 1903. The progress is most 
noticeable under the very comprehensive class *' Unspecified hardware." 
The value of enameled ware imported during the last six months of the 
year was $260,480, of which 83 per cent came from Austria-Hungary, 
and most of the remainder from Germany. This ware is taking the 
place of the expensive brass articles so much .used by the natives. 
British goods were just below 70 per cent of the whole; the cheaper 
continental goods, mostly from Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Bel- 
gium, were under 26 per cent, a slightly lower proportion than in the 
previous year. 

COPPER. 

There was a very large importation of the principal metals, namely, 
copper, iron, and steel, all tnree of which increased, copper most (con- 
spicuously. This metal being largely used by the masses for domestic 
utensils — these being easily reconvertible into a marketable form — 
is in large demand when times are good and is thrown back into the 
market when times are bad, as happened in 1900; so that the trade in 
copper faithfully reflects the economic conditions of the people. 

IRON AND STEEL. 

The importations of iron and steel were large in 1903 and exceeded 
those of the former year in each case by about 8 per cent. Though 
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better than in recent years of depression, the trade in iron is below 
the level of six years ago, but this is due chiefly to the increasing use 
of steel in place of iron. The increase during the last six years has 
been 78,050 tons, or nearly 27 per cent The commoner forms in 
which iron is imported, namely, bars, angle iron, and sheets of black 
iron, are of Belgian origin or shipped from Belgian ports, but the United 
Kingdom retains a virtual monopoly of galvaniz^ and tinned plates 
and a very large preponderance in beams, eirders, pipes, and tubes, 
and other manufactures of iron. The advantage secured bv tlie 
cheaper products of Belgium is much greateir in the case of steel than 
of iron, and that country now holds the foremost place in the import 
in steel. 

MACHINERY, MILLWORK, AND RAILWAY MATERIAL. 

The importations of machinery and millwork in 1903 amounted to 
$8,960,000, a decline of 6.7 per cent from the amount reached in 1902. 
In 1902 the trade in Calcutta was very active, both for extension in 
jute mills and the supply of electrical power for traction, lighting, 
and fans, and the trade in this port has decreased by over $896,000. 
In Bombay there was an improvement of nearly |480,000, but the 
trade is still below the level prevailing before the depression of the 
cotton mills. 

The importations of railway materials in 1903 were on a very lar^ 
scale, the total being the highest recorded, though only slightly m 
excess of the values of the years 1897-98 and 1899-1900. * 

IMPORTS OF CHEMICALS, DRUGS, AND TOBACCO. 

The trade in chemicals declined by $64,000 to about the level of the 
year 1900-1901, but there was an advance of $128,000 in drugs. 

Of unmanufactured tobacco a much smaller quantity was imported, 
but the far more valuable trade in the manufactured article expanded. 
The value of the cigarettes imported rose from $668,800 to $755,2lK). 
They are received from various sources and of greatly differing qual- 
ities, but the interest chiefly attaches to the commoner kinds, largely 
manufactured in the United States, which are now smok^ to a greater 
extent each year. The imports last year from Hongkong of 50,000 
pounds may have been of American origin, but from the treaty ports 
also 57,500 pounds were received. 

IMPORTS OF MINERAL OILS. 

The very large imjwrtation of kerosene oil in 1902, of which about 
47 per cent was Russian oil in bulk, was reduced in 1903 to 81,451,255 
gallons, a decrease of 10,000,000 gallons, equivalent to 10.9 per cent 
The supremacy in the Indian market of Russian over American oil 
which was first definitely asserted in 1896, had until 1903 rapidly 
increased, so that American oil, which was undersold by the Russian, 
whether imported in cases or in bulk, seemed in danger of being 
excluded from the market, which is more regardful of cheapness than 
quality. It is therefore somewhat remarkable that while the imports 
of Russian oil in 1903 diminished by 13,352,000 gallons the importe of 
American oil increased by 3,461,000 gallons, the proportions now being, 
in round numbers, 71,000,000 gallons of Russian to 9,000,000 gallons of 
American oil. The revival of the competition is further indicated by the 
bulk oil installations of the Standard Oil Company and the rising prices 
of Russian oil. 
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The development of the oil fields in Burma is creating active com- 
petition with imported oil. The production last year was reported to 
be 54,849,000 gallons of petroleum, which must have represented quite 
half that quantity of kerosene, and the shipments from Burma to Indian 
ports were: Kerosene, 17,269,000 gallons; lubricating and other oils, 
3,436,000 gallons. 

IMPOBTS OF MANETACTUBED ARTICLES. 



COTTON MANUFACTUBBB. 



The trade in cotton goods is so extensive that the value in 1903 w^ 
35.7 per cent of the total value of all imported merchandise. The 
importations of each class in the principal description of goods is shown 
in the following statement of the imports during the last two yeai's: 



D^cription. i 1901-2. 


1902-8. 1 Description. 


1901-2. 


1902-8. 


Shirtings: 

Qnty 


Yards. 
580,290,000 


Yards. 
612,480 000 


, Mulls-Continued. 
Colored 


Yards. 
3,710,000 

20,990,000 

5,860,000 
5,510,000 

280,000 
20,640,000 
72,110,000 


Yards. 
1,670,000 


White 


87,140,000 
61,800,000 

471,580,000 
69,410,000 
47,600,000 


70, 750, 000 


1 Drillfl. lAATifl. A.nd 


Colored 


64^8901 000 1 fihAf^tinfTH- ' 




Chaddars, dhoties, 

aarrles, and scarves: 

Gray 


497,900,000 
52,820,000 


Gray 

1 White (drillsand 
jeans) 


24,970,000 

8,620,000 
5,610,000 


While 


Pnlnrfwi Mr{11a^ 


Colored 


55,770,000 1' TTnfiDpniflpd dMinrrn. 


Jaconets: 

Qray 


90.440.000 


85,850,000 
15,720,000 
5,040,000 

18,000.000 
81,330,000 


tlons: 
Gray 


840,000 
12,120,000 
66.980.000 


White a6.'676!666 


White 


Colored 


5,090,000 


Colored 


Molls' 


28,220,000 
182,660,000 


Total 




Qray 


1,654,900,000 


1,675,760,000 


White 









MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURES. 



Of the other articles imported, enumerated in the class ''Manufac- 
tured articlas," the following are the most important: 



Articles. 



Apparel, including boots 
and shoes 

Arms and ammunition. . . 

Booksand printed matter. 

fiailding matcrlala 

Carriages and carts 

Earthemware and por- 
celain 

Glass and glassware 

Instruments and appara- 
tas,Hcientiflc 

Jewelry, and gold and sil- 
Ter plate 



1902. 



1903. 



Articles. 



Leather, and manufac- 
tures of 

Matches 

Paints and colors, and 
painters' materials 

Paper and pasteboard . . . 

Stationery 

Tea chests 

Toys and requisites for 
games 

Umbrellas 



1902. 



S608,655 
1,397,073 

1,372,656 

1,686.922 

1,033,044 

325,461 

461,370 
577,358 



1908. 



9824,626 
1,496,440 

1,838,572 

1,679,378 

1,072,470 

420,370 

726,417 
603,407 



AMEBICAN AUTOS. 



The trade in carriages and carts, which increased rapidly some years 
ago with the transient boom in cycles, was declining until revived by 
the advent of motor cars. Quite a demand for mo^Dr cars sprung up 
during 1903, and the New York Export and Import Company, which 
has a branch oflSce in Calcutta, sold 30 machines, manufactured in 
Detroit, Mich., within the last six months, which seems to be taking 
the lead in the market. This companj^ is also building up a large 
trade in other American manufactures m India. 
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VALUE OF IMPORTS OF PRINCIPAL MANUFACTURES. 

The principal imports are stated in the following list, with the value 
of the trade m each for the last two years ended March 31: 



Articles. 



Cotton manufactures: 

Gray piece goods 

White ple(je goods. . . 
Colored piece goods . 

Yam 

other sorts 

Total cottons , 

Sugar 

Mineral oil 

Iron 

Machinery and millwork 
Steel 



1901-2. 



1902-3. 



946, 6^1,880 '949,478,080 
25,100,160 i 16,349,760 
21,660,080 21,117,760 
8,470.400 I 7,362,820 
8,606,160 I 8,180,660 



106,263,680 { 97,428,480 



17,976,640 
12,280,640 
9,292,800 
9,618,880 
6,288,960 



16,856,680 
11,086,400 

9,697,600 
11,972,160 

6,679,200 



Articles. 



Hardware and cutlery.. 

Copper 

Provisions 

Appco^l 

SilK manufactures 

Railway materials 

Woolen manufactures . . 
Precious stones and 

pearls 

Glass and galssware 

Spirits 

Spices 

Aniline and alizarin 

dyes 



1901-2. 



95,461.120 
8,467,286 
6,851,040 
5,421.120 
4,751.040 
4,919,040 
6,302,400 

8,558,280 
2,960.960 
2,791,860 
2,712.820 

2,104,000 



190^^ 



96,887,440 
6,279,6{lb 
5,891,200 
5.700,160 
5,22S,880 
5.157.440 
4,499,200 

4.624.640 
8,026,560 
2,987,200 
2,712,980 

2,096,000 



Two-thirds of the import trade consists of cottons, metals and 
metal ware, machinery and railway material, sugar, and petroleum. 

IMPORTS, BY COUNTRIES. 

The value of the imports of foreign merchandise was distributed as 
follows, shown by percentages, among the principal countries with 
which the trade was carried on during the past three years: 



Country. 



United Kingdom . . 

Belgium 

Russia 

Austria- Hungary ., 
Straits Settlements, 



1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


Perd. 


Perct. 


Perct. 1 


63.8 


64.5 


66.8 , 


8.2 


3.7 


8.9 1 


3.7 


3.9 


3.4 ' 


4.1 


4.8 


3.2 


3.0 


2.9 


2.9 



Country. 



China 

Germany 

Mauritius . . . 

Prance 

United States 



1901. 1902. 



PercL 
8.8 
8.4 
3.2 
1.4 
1.6 



PercL 
2.2 
8.7 
2.4 
1.7 
1.4 



190S. 



Perd. 
2.8 
17 
15 
L8 
1.5 



It will be seen by the above figures that the United States stands 
tenth in the list. While the United Kingdom got 66.3 per cent of the 
trade of 1903, the United States had but 1.6 per cent. This might be 
greatly changed if our manufacturers and exporters would send active, 
competent agents into the field with their samples to exploit the 
markets. 

REVIEW OF THE EXPORT TRADE. 



The following table summarizes the exports from British India, by 
great classes, in 1901, 1902, and 1903: 



Classes. 


1901. 


1902. 1908. 


Foreign merchandise reexported 


$10,267,300 


i 
910,488,029 1 19.898,962 


Indian merchandise 


383,467,114 
13,778,832 
10,189,424 


887,864,406 402,818,405 


Gold 


10,772,732 U, 767. 686 


Silver 


16,807,480 16,^,37» 




Total 


867,642,670 


426,867,647 , 240,404,401 
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The marked increase in the exports of Indian products in 1902 (the 
highest value till then recorded) was followed by a further rise in value 
in 1903 of 3.8 per cent. 

Indian exports consist largely of raw agricultural products, and in 
these there is a continual rise and fall, as the seasons are prosperous 
or adverse. The trade last year shows variable conditions in respect 
of crops exported during that period. Thus of rice and the common 
varieties of food grains there was a great abundance and phenomenal 
exports, but the wheat crop of 1902 was unfavorable, and there was only 
a moderate export, though greatly exceeding that of 1901. Again the 
cotton crop was very large, but tne jute crop was somewhat deficient, 
and the jield of oil seeds was very much reduced. The depression of 
tea and indigo is due to special causes, but in the case of the latter also 
to very adverse seasons. 

KICB, WHEAT, AND COTTON. 

The exports of rice for the last three years are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 



Year. 


From 
Bunna. 


From 
Bengal. 


From other 
provinces. 


Total. 


Value. 


1901 


Owls. 
21,394,000 


Cwts. 
8,106,000 
6,277,000 
6,628,000 


Cwts. 
1,566,000 
3,275,000 
3,618,000 


Cwts. 
81,066,000 
83,742,000 
47,038,000 


$42,055,314 
44,308,571 


1902 


24,190.000 
36,792,000 


1908 


60,122,809 





The volume of trade in 1903 was greatly in excess of any previous 
year, the exports from Burma having increased by 52 per cent. 

Notwithstanding a generally unfavorable harvest, the exports of 
wheat in 1903 were, contrary to expectations, on a much larger scale 
than in 1902, which followed a good haiTest. The exports in 1903 
amounted to 514,607 tons, valuea at $14,448,000. This season there 
has been a very good harvest and, with falling prices, a large export 
business should be done. 

The large export of cotton in 1902 was exceeded by that of 1903, 
the export being higher than during any year since 1891. The 
exports from Bombay, where the tr^e is mainly centered, were 
smaller than in 1902, but the quantity shipped from Madras was 
greater by 74 per cent, and from Sind by 41 per cent. The largest 
shipments were to Japan and Germany, the United Kingdom taking a 
comparatively small proportion. 

TEA EXPORTS. 

The exports of tea during the last three years were as follows: 



Year. 



Pounds. 
190.806,000 

_ 179,686,000 

1908 181,428,000 



1901. 
1902. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



$80,562,976 
26,078,866 
28,567,264 



Though the quantity in 1903 was slightly larger than the much 
diminished exports of 1902, and nearly 9,000,000 pounds below the 
H. Doc. 722, 5$-2-^yol 2 23 
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exports of 1901, the results were, both as regards the actual minimum 
and the general average of prices, the worst of the recent years of 
depression. 



CHEMICALS, DYES, AND OPIUM. 



Saltpeter is the only chemical substance of any importance exported 
from India. The trade fluctuates and makes no progress, thougn there 
was an improvement last year. 

The exjx)rts of saltpeter, opium, and indigo during the three years 
ended March 31, 1901-1903, were as follows: 



Year. 


Saltpeter. | Opium. 


Indigo. 


Quantity. 


Value. 1 Quantity; 


Value. 


Quantity. | Value. 


1901 

1902 

1908 


Cwt. 
846,388 
864,401 
410,622 


, ChaU. 
$1,086,508 1 09,708 
1,141,774 1 66,608 
1,884,780 67,581 


130,257,894 
27,278,668 
25,664,198 


CvL 

102,491 
89,750 
66,877 


16,886.188 
6.927,217 
3,866.188 




HIDES AND SKINS. 









The great mortality of cattle in the famine of 1900, shown in the 
enormous export in that and the following year, has somewhat restricted 
the supply of hides, and though there was a ^>od demand at advanced 
prices tne quantity by weight was less and the number not much larger 
than in 1902. The exports were as follows during the last three years: 



Year. 


Hides. 


Skins. 


Number. 

14,664,818 
7,972.097 
8,209,624 


Value. 1 Number. 


Value. 


1901 


$16,851,901 
9,216,722 
9,666,884 


14,849,444 
20,810,676 
18,820,622 


16,861.144 
8.629,690 
8,061.969 


1902 


1908 





Jute now ranks very high among the staples of Indian trade, and, 
being virtually the monopoly of mngal, is to that province, both for 
export in its raw state and for manufacture, what cotton is to Bombay. 
The total value of the exports to foreign countries of raw jute and the 
manufactures of the jute mills of Bengal is about four-fifths the value 
of the exports of raw cotton and its manufactures from all parts of 
India. 



BXPORTB OF MANUFACTURES. 



The following figures indicate the relative proportion of the export 
trade in each principal class of manufactures m the last two years: 



Articles. 



Cotton yarn and goodf< 

Jute goods , 

Tanned hides and 

skins 

Lac 



1902. 



834,768,962 
27,876,686 

8,492,947 
3.064,580 



1908. 



$82,024,605 
28,863,675 

9,274,197 
6,784,142 



Articles. 



1902. 



Coir ' $1,207,622 

Apparel 671,890 

Woolens 868,264 

Silk 887.602 

I 



1906. 



fl,464.4Sl 
846.886 
806.028 
806. 6SS 
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There was a remarkable i-evival of the trade in cotton manuf actui*e8 
in 1902, following^ a period of acute depression, and though this high 
level was not maintained in 1903, prices kept up and the exports were 
much above the average. 

The quantities and value of jute manufactures exported during the 
last three years were as follows: 





Description. 




1901. 


1902. 


1908. 


Bags 

Cloth 


number.. 

yards.. 


202,908,000 
365,215.000 


280,127,000 
418,567,000 


225,196,000 
492,884,000 


Value 


t25,166,720 


127,876,480 


$28,868,680 







Though the total value of the expoi*ts of 1903 is the highest recorded, 
the progress is very much below the rapid rise of the two previous 
years. The chief consumer of jute cloth is the United States, which 
took 353,800,000 yards, valued at $9,459,200, or 72 per cent of 
the total. 

EXPOKT8, BY COUNTRIES. 

The value of the exports of Indian produce and manufactures 
exported in the last three years, distributed in the i>ercentage ratio 
stated below among the principal countries with which the trade is 
carried on, was: 



Country. 



United Kingdom 

China 

Oennany 

Prance 

United States.... 
£?ypt 



1901. 


1902. 


Ptrd. 


Perct. 


30.1 


25.1 


11.8 


14.5 


8.8 


8.4 


6.7 


7.8 


6.9 


6.9 


4.2 


4.4 



1908. 



Country. 



25.2 l' Straits Settlementa. 
12.6 li Japan 

8.0 Belslum 

7.2 I Ceylon 

6.7 I Italy 

6.1 ;. Austria- Hungary .. . 



1901. 



Perct. 
6.6 
2.0 
3.4 
4.6 
2.9 
2.6 



1902. 



Perct. 
6.2 
5.7 
8.9 
8.7 
2.4 
2.0 



1908. 



Perct. 
6.0 
4.6 
8.9 
8.5 
2.7 
2.6 



It will be seen that, while the United States is fifth In the Indian 
export trade, it is only tenth in the import trade. 

TOTAL TRADE, BY COUNTRIES. 

The trade of India with the world in merchandise imported and 
exported was distributed by continents as follows: 



Continent. 



1901. 



1902. 



Earope I $385, 141.760 

Africa and adjacent islands 35,M3.360 

Asia 126,174.400 , 

America ' 34.194.880 | 

Australia 8,615.360 

Totol 559.669,760 , 



9418,256,820 

36.786.560 

158, 155. 120 

37,139,840 

8,W1,920 



668,979,760 



1906. 



t419.682,880 

45,299,200 

1&4.644,160 

38,546,240 

6,160,906 



664,333,380 



The trade with Europe was about 63.2 per cent and with Asiatic 
countries about 23.3 per cent of the whole. Approximately the trade 
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of India is conducted with European countries to the extent of two- 
thirds, and of that trade much the largest share is carried on with the 
United Kingdom, which was 40 per cent of the whole foreign trade of 
India. 

POINTERS FOR EXPORTERS. 

The American methods of packing goods do not seem to be objection- 
able to this market, but great care should be taken in packing to pre- 
vent damage and deterioration in coming through a very hot climate. 

Our manufacturers labor under a great disadvantage from the fact 
that European houses, especially those of Germany and England, give 
longer credits and more liberal terms, and study to make certain pat- 
terns and qualities of goods adapted to this market. The only way to 
remedy the difficulty regarding goods required is to send experienced 
men to study the market and nave the goods sent here adapted to it 

The tariff rates are generally 6 per cent ad valorem; on cotton goods 
the rate is 3i per cent, but on machinery there is no duty. 

If there were a direct line of steamsnips between New York and 
this port sailing regularly, it would greatly facilitate the trade, as now 
it takes about sixty days for goods to arrive from New York, and fre- 
quently much longer. 

No licenses are required for carrying on business, except the munic- 
ipal licenses, or for commercial travelers, nor are passports. There 
are no laws or regulations of a discriminating character which affect 
Anaerican vessels or merchandise, either raw or manufactured. 

Goods are required to be marked showing the country of origin or 
manufacture. 

SHIPPING RETURNS. 

The following is the number and tonnage of steamers and sailing 
vessels, with cargoes and in ballast, which entered and cleared to for- 
eign countries during the last three years: 



Year. 


Number. 


Tons. 


Average 
tonnage. 


1901 


8.302 
8,618 
9,089 


8,269,430 
9,62fi,317 
10,926,660 


996 


1902 


1,U8 


190S 


1,202 







The vessels which enter and leave the ports of India for the most 
part fly the British flag, the tonnage under that flag representing 79 
per cent of the whole. There '^was but one vessel entering the port of 
Calcutta during the last three years which flew the American flag, and 
that was a tramp ship trading in the East. 

CUSTOMS REVENUE. 

* The Indian tariff comprises a lengthy list of dutiable articles, but 
there are but few on which individually any revenue of importance is 
collected; these few are spirituous liquors, petroleum, sugar, metals 
(including silver), and cotton piece goods. These yielded last year 
three-fourths of the whole revenue. Cotton piece goods are much the 
most important source of revenue in the tariff, yet the rate of duty on 
them is only 3i per cent, whereas the general rate is 5 per cent. 

R. F. Patterson, O&mvI- General. 
Calcutta, British India, September 16^ 1903. 
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BOMBAY AND KARACHI. 

(PrMi IlBltMl Stotes CoBial Fe«, B0MIN17, BrlUih India.) 
GENERAL CONDITIONS IN THE DISTRICT. 

The following repjort on the trade and commerce of the ports of 
Bombay and Kai*acbi, to which all western and northwestern India is 
commercially tributary, covers the year ending March 31, 1903: 

The bubonic plagfue ''yet remains with us and has spread gener- 
ally throughout India. During the past seven years 900,000 deaths 
from plague have been officially reported in the Bombay Presidency, 
and over 102,000 in the city of Bombay, or about one-seventh of its 
total population. During the past year it has been more severe than 
any year previous, yet the people have somehow become accustomed 
to its terrors, and, while it continues in all its deadliness, it has ceased 
to frighten. 

The monsoon rains, upon which plant life depends, have been gen- 
erallv abundant for the past two seasons, securing excellent agncul- 
tural returns. 

SUMMARY OF FOREIGN AND COASTING TRADE. 

In compiling the following report I wish to say that I have made 
free use of the annual statement of trade and navigation prepared 
by the commissioner of customs and reporter-general of external com- 
merce at Bombav. 

The balance or trade returns are always found to be favorable to 
India. Custom reports of Bombay show that the total amount of for- 
eign trade, both export and import, for the year under review is the 
largest during the decade. It re^ached an amount in value, exclusive 
of government stores and treasure, of over $302,000,000, the exports 
exceeding the imports by a favorable balance of nearly $9,000,000. 

The total value of the sea-borne trade of the Bombay Presidency for 
the five years 1899-1903 is shown in the following table: 



Year. 


Foreign 
trade. 


Coasting 
trade. 


Total. 


1896-99 


1209,048,867 
261,861,ei8 
282,472,496 
290,642,986 
802,277,720 


$87,219,662 
108,827,196 
104,780,292 
97,640,072 
89,626,618 


1866,268,009 


1899-1900 


866,688,818 


1900-1901 


887,282,787 


1901-2 


888,288,067 


1902-« 


891,904,888 







On a comparison of the trade of 1902-3 with that of 1901-2 it will 
be seen that, notwithstanding a further large decrease in the coasting 
trade, there is an increase in the aggregate total of over $3,621,276. 

DETAILS OF COASTING AND FOREIGN TRADE. 



eOASTINa TRADK. 



The decrease in the coasting trade of over 8 per cent now brings the 
figures under this head near the level of average years. A growth in 
this trade generally^iccompanies adverse seasonal conditions by increas- 
ing the movements of grain coastwise, and in the absence of such 
movements the coasting trade has now snrunk to its normal figure. 
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FOREIGN TRADB. 



Imports, — The figures for foreign trade show an increase of nearly 
4 per cent, and msXe the year the lai'gest in the decennial period. 
The imports of grain and pulse show a further reduction, while there 
have been increases in metals and machinery, oils, and some of the 
manufactured articles, an evidence of the increased activity of the local 
industries as well as the consuming power of the general population. 

Exports. — Following on the previous year's phenomenal increase in 
the exports of Indian produce, there has been a further advance under 
the same head. The advances in grain and pulse and in seeds account 
for the greater part of this increase. On the other hand^ it is to be 
noted that there is a drop in raw cotton and in cotton twist and yam 
from the exceptionally heavy figures of last year. The exports under 
these two subheadings stand, however, second best in the decade, and 
this falling off has been accompanied by a considerable increase in the 
consumption of cotton by local mills and by an expansion in their 
production. 



VALUE OF FOREIGN TRADE. 



The statement following shows the value of the foreign trade for the 
year ending March 31, 1903: 



Classlflcation. 


1902-3. 


Classiiication. 


1902-S. 


IMPORfB. 

Merchandise 


$92,039,692 
66,827,226 


BXPORTS. 

Mf^rch^nclifie 


$127,866,6(3 


Treasure 


Treasurp c. .. . 


26,018,2» 




Total 


Total 


148,366,918 

6.194,748 

206,684 


158,884,902 
1,335.948 
2,817,778 


Qovemment stores 


Government stores 


Government treasure 


Government treasure 




' Total exports 


Total imports 


158,770,296 


158,088.628 







VALUE OF IMPORTS, BY CLASSES. 



The value of the trade of each of the fiscal years 1902 and 1903 is 
stated below for each of the classes under which the items are grouped 
in the trade returns: 



Articles. 



Animals, living 

Articles of food and drink 

Metals, and manufacturen of: 

Hardware and cutlery 

Metals 

Machinery and mlllwork 

Rail way plant and rolling stock 

Chemicals, drugs, medicines, narcotics, and dyeing and tanning materials: 

Chemicals 

Drugs, medicines, and narcotics 

Dyeing and tanning materials 

Oils 



Raw materials and unmanufactured articles 

Articles manufactured and partly manufactured: 

Yams and textile fabrics 

Apparel 

All other articles 



Total. 



1901-2. 



$596,668 
14,872,065 I 

1,906,685 ' 
6,529,549 , 
2,894,657 
1,451,141 1 

608,680 
1,034,867 
2,015,068 
4,071,586 
7,829,168 

36,164,967 
1,948,389 
10,834,768 



91,741,2 



1902-8. 



9617,081 
13.609,998 

2.416,696 

8,662,501 
3,478,8t)8 
1,574,854 

626,765 
1,187,513 
2.061,660 
4,805,179 
5; 586, 982 

80,690.868 
2,380,611 
12,916,417 



92,069,691 
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DETAILS OP IBfPORTS, BY CLASSES. 



ANIMAI^, LIVING. 



Tbe increase under this head is inconsiderable. The number of 
horses imported shows a decline of 303. Australian horses show a 
decline of 522, valued at $127,000. On the other hand, English-bred 
horses increased by 93, making the imports 116, valued at $53,500. 
The bulk of these were stallions and mares brought out for breeding 
purposes. The increase in Persian horses was maintained, the number 
imported in 1902-3 being 2,404 against 2,136 in the preceding year, 
the largest figure of the decade. The average price per head in the 
case of English horses rose from $273 in 1902 to $502 m 1903. 



ABTICLEB OF FOOD AND DRIinC. 



Following on a decrease in the previous year, there was a drop 
of nearly 7 per cent of the total imports under this head. The values 
of the principal articles in the group were as follows for the fiscal 
years 1902 and 1903: 



Articles. 


1902. 


1908. 


Sugar 


18, 171, MO 

2,581.886 

1,642,666 

916,009 

427,962 

782,998 

41,788 

28,842 

28,601 


17,966,964 


PiOTisIooa 


2,128,986 


Lkmors 


1,780,834 


McSl. . -^ 


724,901 


lis .:: :::::;:::;::::::::::::.::.::::::;.:.: 


676,664 


OnUn Mid iHilne 


374,676 


Coffee.. .*7^ 


69,098 


HOM -. 


68,786 


Arnelea not sDecified . 


20,130 








Total 


14,5n,986 


18,669,996 









Refined sugar. — The following table shows the quantities and sources 
of supply of the imports of this article during the past two years: 



1902. 



Country. 



Quantity. ' Value. 



United Kingdom. 
ADstrla^Hungary. 

Belgium 

Germany 

Holland. 



Mauritius 

Hongkong , 

Java 

S^aits Settlements. 
Other countries 



Total. 



Cwt. 

1,840 
665,648 

1.000 
111,463 



1,635,791 
109,879 



23,086 



2,338,206 



r,919 

'.011,286 

4,117 

419,053 



.,857.418 
430,891 



1 
80,696 



8,311,280 



1908. 



Quantity. Value. 



Owl. 
76,106 

868,227 
44,849 
20,259 
34,077 
1,814,762 

224,468 

60,512 

62,660 

7,461 



2,377,271 



8245,510 
1,167,661 
148,399 
67,527 
114,677 
4,976,548 
774,757 
159,613 
163,881 
26,674 



7,844,767 



As was anticipated, the levy of a special duty on the imports of 
bounty-fed beet sugar since June last has had the effect of curtailing 
the imports from Austria-Hungary and Germany. The decrease in the 
total imports was only a little more than one-third of the decrease for 
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those two countries. The place of beet sugar has been taken by 
imports of cane su^ar from JBelgium, Holland, and Java, the bulk of 
the shipments commff from the Straits Settlements, being Java cane 
sugar. Mauritius, wnich might have been expected to profit by the 
decrease in imports from Austria and Germany, shows a decrease, 
indicating thereby that its capacity to meet the gradually increasing 
Indian demand is limited, its exports fluctuating according to the sea- 
son.^ Imports of China cane sugar increased and imports from the 
United Kingdom also increased, the bulk of the latter being raw 
American cane refined in England. The price of sugar has remained 

gractically stationary (beet, ^.33 i>er cwt.; China, $4.41 per cwt., and 
lauritius, $3.25 per cwt.). 

Pr(mUio7i8, — The heavy increase of over 18 per cent brings the 
imports under this head nearly to the level of the average of normal 
years. Imports under this head had during the last two years been 
abnormally swelled by heavy receipts of dates, which in times of 
scarcity is a staple food of the poorer classes, particularly in Gujerat 
and Kathiawar. Dates this year dropped, mostly dates from Asiatic 
Turkey, where the crop was very limited. 

Dry and salted fish, as well as fish maws and shark fins, have fallen, 
owing to the unfavorable fishing season on the Arabian and Persian 
coasts. Among dry fruits, almonds from Persia have dropped, owing 
to bad seasons. The large imports of almonds from Italy and France 
noticed last year have oeen much reduced this year. The United 
Kin^om still heads the list of countries from which provisions are 
received, followed by Persia, Arabia, and Turkey in Asia, in decreas- 
ing amounts in the order named. 

Liquors and wines. — The imports of liquors and wines during the 
fiscal years 1902 and 1903 were classified and valued as follows: 



OUwBlflcatioD. 


1902. 


190S. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Ale, beer and porter, cider, and other fermented 
liquors 1 


QaXLofM. 
1,801,686 
872,878 
94,620 


$488,011 
927,148 
274,727 


1,40S,819 
891.886 
108,604 


1609,107 


SplritB 

Wines 


«7;«M 
814, 06S 


Total 


1,828,684 


1,689,881 


1,908,809 


1,790,8M 







The increase occurred in spirits and wines. The advance under this 
head is probably to be attributed to the coronation Durbar festivities. 
To the increase of ale, beer, and porter should be added the large increase 
in hops, which must have been accompanied by a corresponoing rise in 
the produce of Indian breweries. In the total imports of liquors the 
United Kingdom is credited with a little over 65 per cent, France with 
over 25 per cent, and Germany with over 6 per cent. 

Spices. — There is a small decrease in the imports of spices. Qoves, 
which are the principal item under this head, show an increase in 
quantity of 4 per cent, but a decrease of over 2 per cent in value. 
This is due to tne recent growth in shipments of cloves from Gtennany, 

a See report from Mauritius, under Africa, for reasons of this decline in its sogv 
export 
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of 721,865 pounds, from which the pith and oil have been extracted, 
previous to expoiiatioa. They are imported into India for adultera- 
tion with good cloves from Zanzibar. Cloves from Zanzibar also show 
a decrease in ouantitj' and value. 

Betdnut — Betel nut from the Straits Settlements, generally inferior 
to the produce of other countries, has decreased $9,900. 

Pepper. — ^Imports of pepper have increased by 400 per cent. There 
was an exceptional cause for this increase, and future imports are not 
likely to be maintained at this level. 

Cardamom and ginger. — ^These two spices show a further decrease on 
last year's figures. The demand for tne former is likely to decrease 
still further in the future, the Ceylon cardamoms, which undergo a 
peculiar white dressing, having been ousted by local produce, to which 
a similar process has now been applied. 

Tea. — ^The following table shows the quantity and value of the 
imports from the chief sources of supply in the fiscal years 1902 and 
1903: 



Country and clawifleation. 


1902. 


1903. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Ceylon: 

Black 

=^^- 

Oreen 

"^l^"^: 

Oreen 

Java: 

Black 

All other places 


Pounds. 
616,600 

1 125,331 

11,008 

802,142 

1 1,278,745 

150,660 

16,679 


•73,564 

21,471 
1,281 

79,641 
210,166 

38,335 
3,545 


Pounds 
549,608 

67,168 
2,960 

359,245 
1,728,879 

267,623 
85.357 


164,728 

13,583 
816 

07,140 
851,087 

71,864 
8,491 










Total 


2,501,065 


427,963 


3,065,216 


676,664 


Calcutta 


3.594.215 


498,106 


8,686,476 


579,065 


1 ' ' 





Last year's heavy decrease has been partially recovered by an 
mcrease in 1903. It is confined to Java black and China green, 
especially in the latter, which is shipped to Bombay for export to 
Persia and Afghanistan; Ceylon black shows a still further drop. The 
trade with Persia has improved. The imports of Indian tea from Cal- 
cutta have increased considerably in value, though the quantity is 
almost stationary, showing that the Indian tea is not only able to hold 
its own, but also commands a much higher price. 

Orain and /n^^?.— Continued shrinking in imports of grain and 
pulse is further proof of the return to nonnal conditions. The abnor- 
mal imports of wheat, which had been a feature of the famine years, 
have disappeared altogether. Imports of Bengal rice have likewise 
dropped. 

Cafee. — ^There is an increase of 75 per cent in quantity and 60 per 
cent m value. After the low figures of last year a rebound was natu- 
ral, but the increase is in the cheap Brazilian coffee, imported through 
Austria. 

METALS AND THBIR MANUFACTUBBB. 

The satisfactory increase of 22i per cent, spread over all the sub- 
heads* may be taken as a direct sign of returning prosperity. 
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Ilarchaa/re and cutlery. — The value of this trade, with the priDcipal 
sources of supply during the last decade, is shown in the statement 
following: 



Fiscal year- ' | K™m. 

1894 $1,350,541 

1895 1,476,998 

1896 1,381,060 

1897 ' 1,421,749 

1898 1,093,685 

1899 i 1,196,777 

1900 1,302,686 

1901 1,223.803 

1902 ' 1,135,164 

1908 1,364,771 



Austria- 
Hungary. 



$120,580 
119,254 
168,910 
204,583, 
135,149 
96,242 
211,617 
228,742 
157,483 



Belgium. Germany. 



H78.890 1 


$220,371 


106,096 , 


187,881 


97,616 


275,625 


103.560 1 


306,916 


124,718 


160.066 


109, 161 


168,120 


114,861 


226,689 


140,584 


290,069 


159,427 


899.599 


153,685 


323,048 



United 
States. 



$9,2B 
17,844 
16,208 
22,174 
16,78S 
SO,7S7 
34, €90 
41.6S3 
48,S00 
77,4S1 



The increase under this head is over 23 per cent. The United 
Kincrdom remains about the same as ten years ago, while there is a 
marked increase for other nations. Austria seems to have recovered 
the ground lost from the competition of Germany, and with an increase 
of 150 per cent has now reached her highest figure since 1893. Of 
this increase, 70 per cent represents enameled ware. Germany has lost 
ground mostly under hardware. The United States shows an increase 
of over 60 per cent, but a portion of it is due to iron oil cans, which 
until recent! V had escap>ed duty. 

Crude metah. — The values and quantities of the trade under this 
head for 1902 and 1903 were as follows: 



Article. 



Brass 

Copper 

German stiver 

Iron 

Lead 

Quicksilver 

Steel 

Tin 

Zinc or spelter 

Metals uuenumerated 

Total , 



1902. 



1908. 



Quantity. 



QtxL 

8,714 

84,259 

7,861 

828,968 

27,061 

1,244 

978,504 

8,258 

29,869 

2,110 



1,966,343 



Value. I Quantity. Value. 



$87,120 
1,507,948 

287,887 
2,009,696 

106,869 

82,180 

1.969.496 

245,122 

144,240 
69,321 



3,987 

209,407 

7,662 

810,666 

20,266 

960 

1,177,296 

6.715 

86,677 

1,832 



6,529,872 ! 2,274,828 



•82,988 

3,431,608 

270, 5« 

l,«9R,a7 

77,480 

62, 2M 

2,840,2M 

2D4.468 

171, 9*8 

61,066 



8, 695, ST 



Copper. — Copper shows a very substantial increase of 121 per cent, 
which brings the total irapoits of this metal nearer the figure of ten 
years ago, before the price was rendered prohibitive by the combina- 
tion of the American copper trust. A large business was done from 
December, 1902, to February, 1903, after which prices stiffened in 
the United States, and consequently the Indian buyers reaped fair 
profits. The stocks, in spite of the heavy imports, are not large, up- 
country demand is satisfactory, and with a fair season the chances are 
that the shipments in the coming year will be as large, if not larger. 
The imports of copper are a fair index to the prosperity of the naasses 
of the country, becaase copper and brass pots represent the invest- 
ments of the poorer classes. 

Tr(yi\. — Iron shows a decrease of 6 per cent, but it is more than com- 
pensated by an increase of 15i per cent in steel, which, now that the 
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prices of the two metals are approximating, is gradually supplanting the 
former. Putting together iron and steel, as for all practical purposes 
they should be, the imports this year are larger by 4 per cent than in 
1901-2. 

Iron^ wrought, — Angle, bolt, and rod show a decrease, mainly shared 
by Sweden and Belgium; bar, mainly Belgian, imports have slightly 
fallen, while hoop imports have increased. Nails, screws, etc., show 
a decrease; pipes and tubes a small increase. 

Inm sheets and plates^ galvanized, — These are mostly corrugated 
iron sheets, and have advanced. There is an increasing demand for 
this roofing article, both in Bombay and upcountry, and prices have 
been steady. 

Iron sheets and plates,, tinned, — Steel plates and sheets show a satis- 
factory increase of over 17 per cent. Between iron and steel the 
increase this year is about $175,000. 

German silver, — ^There was an increase of 191 cwt. in weight, but a 
decrease in value. The active competition in this metal throughout 
the vear ha.s had the effect of greatly reducing prices in the Bombay 
market. 

Machinery a^id millwork, — The values of the imports under this 
head for the last five years are herewith given: 





Year. 


Value. 


Year. 


Value. 


1899 


$6,858,840 
3,847,804 
2,407,768 


1902 


$2,978,042 
8,455,077 


1900 


1903 


1901 











The steady increase in recent years shows that the cotton industry, 
adversely anected by the famine of 1900-1901, is again assuming its 
normal proportions. Of the total imports the United Kingdom 
monopolizes over 97 per cent. Germany comes next, with li per 
cent, followed by the United States, with a little over one-half of 1 
per cent. 

Rail/way plant amd rolling stock, — ^The value of the trade for the last 
five yeai*s was as follows (Government stores, which latterly include 
railway plant and rolling stock, are not included in the figures): 





Year. 


Value. 




1899 




' $5,418,338 1 


1902 


1900 




5,137,000 1 


1903. 


1901... . 




1,604,667 1 













Year. 



Value. 



11,492,667 
1,674,338 



In view of the recent controversy it is interesting to note that all 
locomotive engines and parts thereof are imported from the United 
Kingdom. 

CHEMICALS, DRUGS, MEDICINES AND NARCOTICS, AN!) DYEING AND TANNING MATERIAI^. 

Qhemicals, — A small decrease is shown in the imports of chemicals, 
which, however, coming on the top of last year's large increase of 15 
per cent, makes the total the largest during the past five years. 
Alum and sulphuric acid, which practically form 20 per cent of the 
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total imports, show increases of 17 and 38 i)er cent, respectively. The 
increased activity in the local mill industries has been followed by a 
steady increase in the imports of exempted chemicals. 

Drugs ^ medicines and narcotics. — There is an increase of about 7 per 
cent. Asafetida, of which the bulk comes from Persia, has decreased. 
Camphor shows an improvement, though Japan cake has failed to 
maintain last year's increase, and has now decreased. On the other 
hand, Hongkong imports, both of crude camphor in powder and semi- 
refined blocks, whicn have recently been separately tariffed, seem to 
be ousting the more expensive and better refined Japanese artfele. 
Cassia-lignea, mostly from China, shows an increase. 

Manufactured tcmcco. — Cigarettes show an increase of 6i per cent 
They are growing popular in India, and the trade shows a steady 
progress from year to year. 

The bulk of the trade in this as well as in cigars and manufactured 
tobacco — "other sorts^' — is supplied by the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and Egvpt. 

Dyes and tannin,— ^n^ following statement shows the imports of 
dyeing and tanning materials for 1902 and 1903: 



Article. 



Alizarin dyes pounds.. 

Aniline dyes do 

Cochineal cwt 

Gambler do 

Madder, or munjit do 

Saffron pounds. . 

Turmeric cwt 

other sorts do 



Total. 



1902. 



Quantity. Value. 



8.785,126 

3,847,787 

1,501 

692 

634 

39,869 

420 

4,600 



•676,574 

1,048,072 

85,017 

8,788 

2,015 

176,566 

1,527 

76,525 



2,015,069 



190a. 



Quantity. Value. 



8,636,256 

3,489,410 

1.676 

987 

2,396 

33,034 

144 

5,780 



•619,141 

1,140,062 

39.017 

7.oa 

7,678 

161,677 

897 

66,65S 



'I 



2,031,660 



The bulk of the imports in alizarin and aniline dyes comes from Bel- 
gium, Germany, Holland, and Italy. Belgium has improved her posi- 
tion at the expense of Holland, which monopolizes the bulk or the 
shipping trade in alizarin dyes, owing to the facilities which its chief 
port, Rotterdam, affords for shipment. 

In aniline Belgium has again forged ahead, while Italy has lost more 
than one-third of her trade, thereby indicating a decrease in the 
imports of Swiss dye^, particularly in the cheap "Kongo red." Cochi- 
neal shows a drop in the imports from the united Kingdom and an 
increase from France. Saffron, which is a product of Spain, though 
mostly shipped from France, shows a decrease of about 16i per cent. 
The heavy shipments of the previous two years left a considerable 
stock on importers' hands, with the result that the level of prices was 
lowered ana shipments suffered. 



VEGETABLE OIM. 



In vegetable oil, cocoanut oil, there is a drop, entirely confined to 
Ceylon. Increase in the imports of Cochin oil this year dispensed 
with the necessity of foreign oil. Linseed oil has increased. 
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The following table shows the quantities, values, and sources of 
supply of mineral oils in 1902 and 1903: 



Countr>-. 


1902. 


1903. 


Quantity. 

GalUmg. 
28,398,987 
186,264 


Value. 

$3,489,442 
39,170 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Keroeene: 

Runia 


Oalloru. 
25,324,416 
4,081,886 
16 

27,711 
968,941 
240,409 
460,347 


^,173,064 


United State;* 


633,420 


Other countries 


' 8 


Other sorts: 

Rn^HiA . , 


32,000 
940,860 
890,555 


6,771 
188,026 
108,263 


2,354 


United States 


224,224 


Other countries 


76,088 


Borneo 


15,000 


Straits Settlements 


611,369 


20,118 




^matm 


442,575 


18, 441 











Total 


31,029.036 


8,850,780 


31,635,801 


4,142,509 







The imports from Russia of kerosene in bulk and case oil show a 
drop, but the imports from the United States in case oil have wonder- 
fully improved and compare favorabljy with her imports of oil of six 
and seven years ago. With the addition of ''other sorts" (bv-prod- 
ucts of petroleum, which are used for fuel, lubricating oil, and oil for 
batching of jute, etc.) the total increase in mineral oils from the United 
States amounts to 267 per cent over last year's imports. The decrease 
in the imports of Russian bulk oil is partly due to the fact that the 
chief company working the business in bulk has taken to shipping in 
cases. The decrease in value looks large by the side of the year 1900- 
19()1, but the quantity imported this year, though smaller than that 
imported during 1901-2, is larger than the figures of 1900-1901 by 
over 7 per cent, though the value is less by 13 per cent. The extraor- 
dinarj' increase in American case oil is economically unaccountable, 
as the price of this oil has not gone up to justify anything like the 
heavy imports. The Standard Oil Company, of New York, is now 
arranging for the importation and sale of oil in bulk, and is building 
large storage tanks at this poi*t. American oil in this way may regain 
its former trade position. 

Imports from Borneo and Sumatra come to about 900,000 gallons. 
At one time it was thought that Borneo, Sumatra, and Java would be 
aole to supply a regular quantity both of kerosene and "other sorts," 
i. e., liquia fuel, etc., but except a small quantity of the latter — the 
produce of Java and Sumatra — nothing worth mentioning has been 
received. 

In spite of a steady rise every year in the quantity of mineral oil 
the trade seems to be in a healthy condition, the distribution of the 
article all along the Presidency — coastwise — keeping pace with the 
gradual increase in the imports as evidenced by tne further increase 
of three-fourths of a million of gallons in the coasting trade this year. 
It is noteworthy that Burma oil, which is sent in such large quantities 
to Calcutta, has so far not penetrated to Bombay. 
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RAW MATERIALS AND UNMANUFACTURED ARTICLES. 

The imports of the principal articles falling under this head for the 
years 1902 and 1903 are shown in the table following: 



Article. 


1902. 

^,190,673 
629,659 
302,866 
159,049 
515,928 

1,885,002 


1908. 


Article. 


1902. 

•2,132,079 
137,484 

504,810 
198.228 
481,881 


1908. 


Coal 


n, 061, 682 
547,665 
285,432 
284,354 
685,676 

1,999,304 


Silk, raw 


$1,477,272 
52,481 


Cotton, raw 


Tallow 


Qums and resins 


Wood, teak and other 
timber 




Hides and skins, raw 


779.246 


Ivory, unmanufactured. . 


Wool, raw 


120,111 


Jewelery, Including pre- 
cious stones and pearls, 
unset 


Articles not specified 

Total 


897.117 


8.087.654 


7,690,240 









Coal, — In the following statement the foreign imports of coal for 
two years are contrasted with those from Calcutta auring the same 
period: 



Country. 



United Kingdom . 

Japan 

Australia 

other places 



Total 

Calcutta (Indian produce) . 



1902. 
Quantity. Value. 



Tons. 

134,095 

46,487 

3,792 

744 



185, 118 



703,508 



9986,985 

191,947 

25,047 

8,361 



1,157,340 



3,338,573 



1903. 



Quantity. Value. 



7bn<. 

160,511 
6,093 
4,718 
3,294 



178,616 



496,019 



•996, 90 
27,688 
22,068 
17, 9n 



1.061,«81 



2,228,013 



Notwithstanding the large stocks of English coal held at the end of 
last year, there has been a further increase in their imports during 
1902-3. The decrease in price (65 cents per ton) and the consequent 
inducement to stockholders to minimize their losses partially accounts 
for the increase. Imports of Japanese coal have d'ropped by over 85 
per cent, consequent on the harcfening of prices. The coal is a very 
inferior quality, and its sole recommendation is its cheapness. The 
decrease of 33 per cent in the imports of Indian coal is variously 
explained by the fall in prices of English coal, the accumulation of 
unusually heavy stocks since 1900, combined with the absence of any 
large operations by the principal railway companies, which absorb the 
greater part of Indian coal. The imports, however, stand at a higher 
figure than that of any year previous to 1900, and prices are gradually 
leveling themselves. 

Cottati. — Compai'ed with the heavy shipments of the last two years, 
induced by the failure of Indian cotton crops, the imports of cotton 
show a further drop of 13 per cent. The decrease is snared generally 
by Egyptian, Japanese, and American cotton. Mekran and Persia 
between them show an increase. Leaving the two exceptionally 
heavy years of shipment out of the question, the imports this year are 
a little better than the average of the last ten years. 

Hides and skins, — The increase under this head of 70 per cent indi- 
cates a return to normal conditions after the heavy mortality of the 
famine vears. These imports, which are mainly from- Persia, are 
intended for reexport after dressing, principally to the United States. 

/^or^.— There is an increase of 13^ per cent in ivory, which brings 
the imports nearer the figures of the years before tb© famine. With 
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the return of prosperity the impoiis of this article, the bulk of which 
is used for ornaments in Kathiawar, Marwar, and other districts, show 
a gradual improvement, though, owing todirectcommunication between 
Europe and East Africa, a portion of the trade to Europe is diverted 
from BomKay. 

Jewdry. — The increase, about 6 per cent, is confined to unset pearls. 

SWc. — On the top of last j^ear's heavy decrease, this year shows a 
further drop of 30 per cent m raw silk, due entirely to the high price 
of the article in Chma. 

Tallow, — ^The imports last year were exceptionally large, and some 
decline was expected, but the heavjr decrease of 61 per cent is due to 
the high prices ruling both for English and Australian tallow. In fact, 
the heavy advance (of 20 to 30 per cent) has attracted large exports of 
tallow to Europe from India, amounting to more than double the quan- 
tity of last year. 

Wood, — Teak is the largest item in this trade, and the following table 
shows the quantity and value imported from the two chief sources of 
supply during the last two years: 



1902. 



Country. 



Quantity. Value. 



Tons. 

Siam ' 13,856 

Bunna 88,808 



Quantity. Value. 



1345,031 
906,988 



1908. 



Tims. 

24,757 

28,868 



$667,618 
680,969 



Notwithstanding the import duty, which places it at a disadvantage 
with Burma teak,Eiam teak has expanded by 94 per cent, and has now 
attained the largest figure on record. It is being actively pushed on 
the Indian market, more particularly since the demand in the Far East 
has been dull, and is now largely employed in railway construction. 
The expansion of imports has been attended by an increase in prices 
of over 8 per cent. Burma teak shows a decline on the previous year's 
figures of 25 per cent. 

Wool, — Wool, which showed a slight upward tendency in 1901-2, 
has fallen by 39 per cent, mainly in imports from Persia. Most of the 
wool imported into Bombay is intended for export after cleaning. 

ABTICLE8 MANUPACTURKD AND PARTLY MANUFACTURED. 
YARNS AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 

Cotton twist cmd yam, — ^The imports of yarn of counts under 26s 
18 insignificant. In the following table the imports of counts over 26s 
is contrasted with the production in local mills tor a period of five years: 





Yams imported. 


Yams locally produced. 


Year. 


268 to 80s. 


818 and 
upward. 


Total. 


268 to 80b. 


3l8 and 
upward. 


Total. 

• 


1899 


Pounds. 

4,280,000 

3,640,000 

1.860.000 

2,440,000 

1,790,000 


Pounds. 

6,450,000 

6,200,000 

3,710.000 

5,060,000 

4,250,000 


Pounds. 

9,680,000 

9,840,000 

6,570,000 

7,500.000 

6,040,000 


Pounds. 
10,720,000 
11,720,000 
12,280,000 
17,200,000 
20,100,000 


Pounds. 
4,660,000 
6,360,000 
11,090,000 
11,200,000 
11.110,000 


Pounds. 
16,380,000 


1900*.. . . . 


17,070,000 
23,870,000 
28,400,000 
31,200,000 


1901 


1902 


1906 





Imports of yarn show a decline in quantity of over 1,000,0(X> pounds, 
or about 19 per cent, but this decrease hfts been accompauiea by an 
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advance in the outturn of locally produced yam of some 10 per cent, 
mainly in counts 26s to 30s. The causes for the decline in imports are 
probably to be found in the prevalence of plague and the high level of 

E rices of cotton. The stocks at the end of tne year were moderate, 
Bing 2,607 bales, against 3,671 bales at the end of the preceding year. 
Cotton manufacturer. — There was a heavy drop — nearly 19^ per 
cent — in the imports of cotton manufactures. No doubt the shipments 
of cotton piece goods last vear were very large, but the decrease is . 
partly due to the absence or demand from the runjab, which largely 
draws upon Bombay for its supplies, and partly to the stiflfening of 
prices in England in the latter months of tne year in response to the 
speculative rise in American cotton. The stocks, however, at the end 
of the year are 34 per cent lower than the previous year, and with 
easier prices a large business ought to be done. 
In the following table the imports of cotton manufactures are shown: 



DeacripUon. 


1«02. 


1908. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Gray 


Yard%. 
191.801.860 
219,892.2&2 
178,822,414 


r,758,682 
10,036,799 
10,098,041 


Yards, 
201,514,206 
141,481,437 
152,727,763 


17,962,081 


WWte 


5.98S.476 


Colored 


8,251,175 






Total 


500,516,526 


27,888,472 


495,723,405 


22,196,672 







There is an increase of 2J per cent in grays. Shirtings, jeans, and 
drills show an increase. The United States have increased their ship- 
ments of Pepperill drills by $64,000 and jaconets by $83,000. Whites 
show a heavy decline of 40 per cent, shared bjr all descriptions, the 
heaviest drops being in lighter descriptions — ^jaconets, mulls, nain- 
sooks, and fancies. In colored and printed goods the decline comes 
to ISi per cent. The heaviest decline is in prints and chintz and 
shirtings. Saries and scarfs show an improvement. Handkerchiefs 
and shawls in the piece show an improvement of 33 per cent. Cotton 
shawls are gradually replacing the woolen ones, thus accounting partly 
for the increase. Hosiery shows a drop of over 10 per cent. This is 
due to the accumulation of stocks, owing to the heavy shipments of 
the last three 3'ears. The excise duty placed by the Government upon 
India cotton manufactures no doubt has a tendency to give the Man- 
chester mills a freer hand in the Eastern markets, especially where 
India was pushing her foreign trade. Of the total imports of cotton 
manufactures of 121,430,000, the share of the United Kingdom is 92i 

f)er cent, against 94 per cent last year. Italy comes next, with but a 
ittle over If per cent, followed by the United States with li per cent 
and Germany with \\ per cent. 

Linens, — There is an increase in canvas and a drop in piece goods. 
The decrease is due to the accumulation of stocks, the imports of 

Eiece goods particularly, and also canvas having been exceptionally 
eavy during the fiscal year 1902. 
SukB.—Th!^ imports of silks ($3,660,000) show an increase over last 
year, and are the largest since 1894. In pure silk piece goods there 
is an increase of 23i per cent. The princiml contributaries to this 
increase are France, China, and Japan. France has been latterly 
pushing her silk fabrics steadily and cutting into the trade of China. 
Japanese goods are also gradually supplanting Chinese, being lighter, 
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better finished, and cheaper. There is a drop of 24 per cent in*^oods 
made of silk mixed with other materials, and as this trade is monop- 
olized bj the European rivals of China, the decrease is entirely .shared 
by them. China snows an increase of 83 per cent. ''Other sorts," 
which represent mostly the noil and warp trade, show a decrease of 7 

5er cent, duo to the dearness of mw silk in China, on which Europe 
raws largely for its supplies. The largest decrease is in the imports 
from the United Kingdom and Italy, the trade being practically con- 
fined to these two countries. This year there are for the first time 
imports from Egypt of silk warps, but there are no doubt European 
manufactures exported from Port Said. 

Imports of woolens, — There is a heav}'^ decrease in the imports of 
woolens, $728,000, or over 26 per cent. The drop is distributed all 
over the subheads — carpets, rugs, piece goods, shawls, and other sorts. 
German imitations of Bradford cloths have been rather overdone 
during the last two years, with the result that the heaviest drop this 
year is in the imports from German v, $380,000. The United Kingdom 
comes next in decrease, $184,000, and France with $68,000. Of the 
total decrease of imports of piece goods, the United Kingdom is 
responsible for 12f per cent, Germany for 581 per cent, and France 
for 85 per cent. Woolen shawls are being replaced to a certain extent 
by cotton imitations. Other sorts, which include hosiery, show a 
decline which is entirely confined to Germanv. Of the total imports 
of $2,030,000, the share of the United Kingdom is $1,474,000, or 72^ 
per cent; of Germany, 18 per cent; Austria-Hungary, 4^ per cent; 
Italy, 2 per cent, leaving 3i per cent to be distributed among all other 
countries. 

APPAREL. 

The increase of imports of boots and shoes of 14 per cent makes the 
year the largest in tne decade. Other apparel shows an increase of 
17i per cent. The imports under this heaa of many articles of luxury, 
no doubt stimulated by the coronation festivities, are the largest since 
the fiscal year 1893. 

The total imports of $2,330,000 under apparel are distributed mainly 
between the United Kingdom, Austria-Hungary, and Japan. 



OTHER MANUFACTURED ARTICLES. 



The imports of the principal manufactured articles included under 
this head for the years 1902 and 1903 are shown in the table following: 



Article. 



Anns, ammunition, iftd 
military stores 

Bookeand printed matter. 

Boilding and engineering 
materiaU 

Cabinet ware and furni- 
ture 

Candles 

Carriages and carta 

Clocks and watches 

Earthenware and porce- 
lain .\: 

Glati and glassware 

Hides and skins, dressed . . 

Instruments, apparatus, 
and appliances, and 
parts thereof 



1902. 



$104,220 
410,057 

2n,066 

119,268 
76,091 
380,064 
818,226 

281,085 

1,678,469 

125,669 



608,299 



1903. 



Article. 



$160,905 
429, 4»4 

267,800 

184,863 

90, 142 

681,776 

833,238 

307,612 

1,581,487 

182,615 



726,866 



Jewelry and plate 

Leatherand leatherman- 
ufactures, excluding 
boot« and shoes 

Matches 

Oilcloth and floor cloth . . 
. Paints and colors and 
I painters' materials 

Paper and pasteboard . . . 

Soap 

Stationery 

Toys ana requisites for 
games 

Umbrellas 

, Articles imported by post. 
I Articles not specified . . . . 



1902. 



1221,602 



299,978 
442,071 
122,797 

547, 119 
967,272 
244,599 
465,734 

245,488 

224,269 

1,640,119 

1,010.107 



1908. 



$686,508 



489,979 
467,406 

78,868 

513,625 
889,802 
319,354 
618,266 

299,067 

804.676 

2,406,238 

1,130,474 
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The> increase in many of the items of this list, such as arms and 
ammunition, cabinet ware and furniture, carriages and carts, jewelery 
and plate, and leather manufactures may be attributable partly to the 
activity of trade consequent on the coronation festivities. 

Leather Tnanufacturea. — All the subheads of leather manufactures 
in wrought leather, saddlery and "other sorts," which mainly consist 
of leather belting used in the local mills, show increases. 

Scientific iriBtrumenU. — Instruments and apparatus, etc., show an 
increase, the principal advance being in scientinc instruments. 

Typewriters. — ^The total imports of typewriters, $37,000 in value, 
and representing a large increase, are no doubt mostly American, 
especially outside of Government offices. 

MatcKes, — The increase in the impoits of matches is made up of an 
advance of matches from Japan, which reach the highest figure of the 
decade, balanced by a decrease from Norway and Sweden. 

Olassware. — Imports of this article continue to increase steadily, 
the increase this year being distributed over beads and bottles, as 
against a decrease in sheets and plates. 



IMPORTS BY PARCEL POST. 



This item shows an exceptionally large increase of about 47 per 
cent, which may be explained by temporary causes, such as the stimu- 
lus of the coronation durbar, but the facility and convenience which 
this method presents for passing goods through the customs have no 
doubt contriouted toward the expansion of this branch of trade. 

FOREIGN MERCHANDISE. 

For reasons explained in previous reports, this trade has gone down 
steadily during tte decade from $11,560,000 in 1894 to $7,560,000 in 
1903, l>eing a drop of 34i per cent, the most marked decline being 
noticeable m reexports to Fersia, which are now considerably less than 
one-half of those at the beginning of the decade. Direct communica- 
tion is put down as the principal cause of this diversion, which is 
likely to be hastened by the new Persian tariflf. 

EXPORTS OF INDIAN MERCHANDISE. 

The following table shows the value of the exports of Indian mer- 
chandise under the groups into which they are classified in the trade 
returns during the last tnree years: 



No. 



Articles. 



1901. 



19Q2. 



19(B. 



Animals, li ylngr 

Articles of food and drink 

Metals and manufactares of: 

Hardware and cutlery 

Metals 

Machinery and mlllwork 

Chemicals, drugs, medicines, and narcotics, and dyeing 
and tanning materials: 

Chemicals 

Drugs, medicines, and narcotics 

Dyeing and tanning materials 

Oils 

Raw materials and unmanufactured articles 

Articles manufactured and partly so: 

Yams and textile fabrics 

Apparel 

Other articles 

Total 



$2,142 
4,167,279 

39.274 

893,793 

1,076 



10,927 

11,321,059 

1,369,942 

246,498 

43,129,176 

16,065,776 

872, 182 

4,811.666 



$2,616 
4,966,095 

87,325 

614,184 

9,981 



9,416 

8,067,761 

1,428,944 

317.281 

67,650,928 

80,987,466 

288,060 

3.182,049 



19, 843 
7,504,8S2 



£05,907 
89(1 



14.268 

8,726.298 

1,886,806 

289,027 

68,245,880 

29,009,706 

268,318 

4,018,288 



82,409,638 



117,641,045 



120,296,649 
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From an inspection of these figures it will appear that the bulk of 
the trade falls under divisions 2, 4, 6, and 7, respectively, and further 
analysis shows that the following specific articles give these groups 
their respective significance: 



No. 



Articles. 



1901. 



1902. 



1903. 



Grain and pnlae 

Opium 

RawcottOD 

Seeds 

Cotton twist and vam . . . 

Cotton mannfacturee 



92,260, 
11,100, 
23,000. 
13,600, 
13,300, 
1,900, 



$3,000,000 
7,600,000 
37,500,000 
25,800,000 
28,100,000 
2,200,000 



$5,100,000 
8,300,000 
85,700.000 
27,400,000 
26,200,000 
2,200,000 



It is to variations in these articles that large fluctuations in the export 
trade may be attributed. Raw cotton, cotton twist and yarn, and 
seeds form about 75 per cent of the total exports, and in spite of a 
decrease in the first two, the increase in shipments of seeds brings the 
total to the second largest figure in the decade. Looking to the distribu- 
tion of these three articles among the importing countries, Japan main- 
tains her position as the largest buyer of Indian cotton, though the 
percentage of her receipts is reduced from 51 to 29 per cent this year, 
Germany and Italy coming next, each with 13 per cent, followed by 
Austria-Hungary and Belgium with 12 per cent each. China drops 
down to about 2i per cent, against 10 per cent last year. Of the total 
exports of seeds, France takes 40 per cent and Belgium 19 per cent. 
China, between cotton twist and yarn and practically the whole of 
opium and other articles, is the largest consumer of Indian mer- 
chandise, taking nearly one-third of the total exports, France coming 
next at a long distance. 



ARTICLBB OF POOD AND DRINK. 



In the following statement the exports of the principal articles com- 
prised in this class in 1902 and 1903 are given: 



Articles. 



Coffee 

Fruits and ynretables . 

Grain and pulse 

ProTisions 



1902. 



146,014 

137,855 

3,014,089 

661,907 



1903. 



Articles. 



820,796 ' Spices 

158,711 I Sugar 

6,127,187 Tea.. 
725,890 ,, 



1902. 



$660,942 

98,640 

452,186 



1903. 



1779,829 

74,266 

617,604 



Coffee. — ^There is still a further drop of 52^ per cent in the quantity 
of coffee exported. The article exported from Bombay is the cheapest 
and the amount of the importation is insignificant. 

Tea. — Exports of tea show an increase of over 30 per cent in quan- 
tity and 36i per cent in value. Persia and Turkey in Asia exceed 
their purchases of previous vears. 
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Grahi and puh(\ — The exportn of grain and pulse for the last three 
years were as follows: 



Arlicles. 



1901. 



Barley $13,591 

Gram 13, S28 

J o wa r and ba j ra 1 18, 989 

Oat« 200 

Pulse ' 1(M,296 

Rice In the husk, |»addy 707 

Rice not in the husk 1,018,828 

Rice flour 5,087 

Wheat 64,316 

Wheat flour 933,439 

Other Bort8 6,278 

Total 2,299,569 



1902. 



1903. 



|8,00S 


110. K6 


87,806 


118.971 


145,004 


669,011 


1,063 


a» 


225.890 


320.698 


1,138 


i.n 


1,379,103 


1,601,836 


1,975 


3, $05 


149. H4S 


609,101 


1,009,921 


1,236.6% 


4,318 


523,212 



3.014,054 5,098.S49 



The Increase of 70 i)er cent under this head brings the figures nearer 
that of normal years. Excluding the phenomenal year 1898-9i>, the 
exports this year are only 9^ per cent under the average of the decade. 
The rise is distributed over every subhead, but tlio increases io 
jowar, bajra, pulse, rice, wheat, and wheat flour are certainly very 
satisfactory. 

Provisions, — The exports of provisions are given in quantities and 
values as follows for the last two fiscal years: 



1902. 



1903. 



Articles. 



I Quantity. I Value, i Quantity. ' Value- 



Butter pounds. . 

Fl«h maws and shark fins do 

Fish, dry: 

Unsalted do 

Salted do.... 

Fruits and vegetables: Dried, salted, or preserved, 

other sorts cwt . . 

Ghee pounds. . 

Other sorts, and provisions cwt . . 



"r 



Total. 



149,214 
398,454 

1,659,365 
89.404 

25,610 

1,322,673 

18, 143 



S37,867 



53,049 ' 
3, 124 I 

61,306 
196.848 
111,792 



561,906 



217,268 
422,337 I 

1,296,930 I 
85,420 

25,007 

2,513,642 

15,681 



•5«,4I4 
141,530 

42,095 
1.196 

44,5W 
336,578 
106,525 



726,892 



The increase of about 29 per cent is chiefly confined to fish maws 
and shark fins, and ghee; tne former being mostly shipped to the 
United Kingdom and the latter to Aden, the Arabian ports, and Persia. 

Spices, — An increase of about 20 per cent is shown in the exports of 
spices. This is made up of caraamoms, ginger, and pepper, the 
increase in exports being spread over the Arabian and Persian ports 
and Asiatic Turkey. 



METALS AND MANUFACTURES OF METAL8. 



The exports of metals show an increase of 15i per cent. Though 
the trade in metals is of recent origin, it has been steadily advancing, 
the increase this year being 72 per cent. The exports to the Unit^ 
Kingdom have risen this year, and those to the United States have 
doubled. Germany takes slightly less than last year, and Belgium 
and Holland, which did not touch this trade before, have begun to 
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operate. Exports of wrought metal, brass, and copper are spasmodic 
and, except in times of fannne, attain no considerable portion. Artic- 
les unenumerated, which include hardware, merchandise, etc., show a 
decline. 

CHKMICAL8, DRU<18, MEDICINKS, A^JD NARCOTICS. 

Chi mi cals and drugs, — The principal articles of export comprised 
under this heading for the fiscal years 1901, 1902, and 1903 were: 



Articles. 



Opium 

Tobacco 

Dyeing and tanning materialH 





1901. 


1902. 


1903. 




$11,110,000 

144,806 

1,359,W2 


•7,605,418 

380,643 

1,428,944 


18,364,583 




287,635 




1,386,808 







Onkim. — Opium exports have advanced, representing an increase 
in tne number of chests of 1,836^. The partial failure of the local 
crop has helped exports this .year, but they are still far behind the 
figures of prev ious years. The fluctuating state of China exchange 
seriously interferes with the exports of Malwa opium. 

T<jbacco, — Exports of unmanufactured tobacco are almost entirely 
confined to Aden, which is the distributing center to the interior of 
Arabia and the Red Sea coast. The exports this year, though show- 
ing a decrease of about 25 per cent over last year's exceptionallv high 
figures, are 17 per cent better than the average of the last decade. 



DYEING AND TANNINCi MATERIALS. 



Indigo, myrabolams, and turmeric are the only important articles 
in this class. The value of the exports for the last three fiscal years 
have been as follows: 



Articles. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


Indigo -! - 


9354,239 
883.132 
122,262 


S200,702 

1,104,131 

181,016 


1137,106 


Myrabolams , 


h 


1,080,672 


Turmeric 


168,015 







Indigo. — There is a drop in indigo, in quantity as well as in value, 
representing a decrease of 24 per cent in quantity, accompanied by a 
fall in price of 31^ per cent. Exports from Bengal and Sind show an 
even larger decrease than those or Bombay. Persia takes the largest 
quantity from India. 



There is a decrease in oils in value, though in quantity the drop is 
only 498 gallons. Essential oil, which was very largeljr exported last 
year, shows a drop. Vegetable oil, especially til or jinjili, shows an 
increase. 

RAW MATERIA Lfi. 

In the following table the value of the exports of the principal 
articles comprised in this class are shown for 1901-1903. 
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Articles. 



1901. 


1902. 


128,012,242 


$37,600,485 


118.730 


128,078 


232,221 


261,108 


689,641 


691,125 


2,208,629 


21,108 


843,376 


227.149 


1,097,669 


902,313 


13,663,496 


26,841,440 


6,509 


162,326 


1,418,648 


1,636,619 



190B. 



Cotton 

Fodder, bran, and cattle food. 

Quma and resins 

Hemp 

Hides and skins 

Horns 

Manures (animal bones) 

Seeds 

Silk, raw 

Wool 



185,712,527 
162,464 
168,888 
964,661 
48,M 
349,516 
698,564 
27,480,rr4 
830; 981 
2, 018, §92 



Cotton. — The distribution of this staple for the fiscal years 1902 and 
1903 was as follows: 



Whence exported. 



1902. 



1903. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



United Kingdom 
Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

epaln 

Cnina: 

Hongkong... 

Treaty ports.. 

Japan 

Other places 

Total 



CwL 
112,098 
345,820 
297,261 
228,724 
876,488 
415,204 
60,675 

117,880 

294,064 

2,172,886 

24,156 



8765,735 
2,900.126 
2,286,513 
1,965.349 
2,830,618 
3,251,730 
515,383 

1,019,324 

2,522,028 

19,272,592 

195,092 



CvoL 



245,820 


|1.948,«; 


601,840 


4,316,270 


529,278 


4.818,735 


845,199 


8,096.5tl 


583,849 


4.781.671 


567,584 


4.636, 469 


106,067 


918. 6IB 


67,763 


670,286 


36.745 


812,417 


1,291.124 


10,890,606 


56,961 


478,699 



4,445,251 



37.500,485 



4,330,680 



86.712.289 



Exports of raw cotton have receded by 4f per cent from the abnor- 
mal figures of last year, but^ excepting that year, the exports are the 
largest in the decade. If to the exports are added 291,000 bales, or over 
112,000,000 pounds, consumed by the local mills over and above the 
previous year's quantity, it will be seen that the decrease of exj)orts is 
more than satisfactorily made up. The decrease, as compared with the 
previous year's figures in exports to Japan,«is probably to be explained 
by the improvement in the China crop, which last year was so poor as 
to necessitate the substitution of the Indian grown article. Japan, 
however, remains the largest buyer of Indian cotton. Between Cnina 
and Japan there is a drop. Exports to the European countries, how- 
ever, have increased. 

Hemp, — With an increase of 38 per cent over last year, the present 
year's exports are the largest in the decade. Crop, both on the Ghauts 
and in the Konkan, were very satisfactory, and inquiry from Europe 
active. The largest exports were to the U nited Kingdom and Belgium. 

Horns. — These show an improvement of about 54 per cent, which 
brings the figures to normal proportions. The largest exports are to 
France. 

Manures {animal hones). — With the decrease of the mortality among 
cattle since the famine years, the exports of bones, which have been 
decreasing the last two years, show a drop of 22^ per cent, the Jarge&t 
quantity being sent to the United Kingdom and Germany. 
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Seeds. — ^The values of the various kinds of seeds exported for a period 
of three years are shown in the table following: 



Article. 


1901. 


1902. 


1908. 


Bnential: 

Aniseed 




$12 

150 

41,667 

1,383 

93 

11,071 

102,205 

234 

15,449 

13,446 

4,580 

7 

2,617,628 

1,611,478 

255,862 

6,706,046 

692,779 

158.769 

1.666,692 

6,619,706 




Ajwan 




$871 


Ajmii » 


$14,699 
358 


20,809 


AMmtlA , , • . , 


744 


Carraway 


236 


Ck>riander. 


9,426 

66,804 

154 

13.079 

13.269 

1,121 

132 

1,042,695 

167.924 

77,585 

2,964.867 

64,987 

101,309 

1,250,029 

2,489,789 


10,468 


Cummin 


106,768 


Cummin, black 


69 


Fennel. /. 


25,304 


Niger 


27,161 


8a wa or dil 


797 


Other aorta. 




Castor 


2,306,388 


Cotton aeed 


8,267,289 


Karthnut 


128,966 


Linseed 


6,864,879 


Mowa, or mowra 


499.821 


Mustard 


168,472 


Poppy 


1,666,528 


Rape 


6,118,906 


1V»iam1 




Ty.orjinJiU 


4.406.681 
49,742 


5,206,412 
68;884 


7,799,000 
49,226 


Other kinds 






Total 


13,663,494 


26,841,448 


* 27,480,706 







There is a drop of Hi per cent in the total exports of seeds from the 
whole of India, but the expoils from Bombay show an improvement 
of 6 per cent. This is mainly due to the increase of 116 per cent in 
cotton seed and of about 5 per cent in til, or jinjili, seeds, which have 
more than counterbalanced the decreases in the other oil seeds. From 
insi^ificant beginning in 1899-1900, when the exports were only 
19,449 cwt, the trade in cotton seed within three years has develop^ 
to 3^859, 459 cwt., or 12 per cent, of the total exports, and now forms 
an mnportant factor in the export trade of tne Presidency. The 
advance in quantity^ is accompanied by an advance in price, which this 
year has reached its highest, at 82 cents per hunaredweight. As 
observed last year, cotton seed is replacing linseed, and the exports of 
linseed have still further dropped this year. There was a very full til, 
or jinjili, crop both in the Presidency and outside, and, besides the large 
exports of the seed, there was an increase in the exports of the jinjili oil 
also. The fact is that cotton-seed oil fulfills a rapidly increasing varietv 
of functions. It is not unknown, we believe, as an adulterant of lard, 
and even olive oil. It is an important factor in margarine, etc. Any 
enterprising capitalist who embarked upon the venture of treating the 
seed in this country would do so with the certainty of finding a market 
in Europe for the expressed oil, and almost certainty of disposing 
locally of the residual products. Those who have studied the agri- 
cultural (juestion are agreed that it is of the first importance to restore 
to the soil some of the constituents now exported in the form of oil 
seeds, and the commercial cotton-seed industry would be a material 
step to this end. 

^h. — ^Exports have more than doubled, but they are almost entirely 
confined to cashmere raw silk. The entire exports are confined to the 
United Kingdom. 
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Wool, — This shows an improvement of 251 per cent in quantity and 
33i per cent in value. The increase brings tne total near to that of 
normal years, this year's figure being up to the average of the last 
five years. Practically the whole quantity is absorbed by the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and Japan. 



MANUFACTURED ARTICLB8. 



Yarns cmd textile fabrlcH, — The vdlues of the exports of the principal 
articles included in this class in 11H)1-1903 are shown in the table 
following: 



Article. 



Cotton twist and yam 

Cotton manufactures 

Jute manufactures 

Silk 

Wool 

Apparel 

Jewelry and plate 

Articles exported by post 



1901. 



|13,374,0&9 

1,956,976 

200,489 

75,883 

448,181 

872,132 

48,951 

895,806 



1902. 



$28,161,457 

2,225,243 

102.608 

75, Wl 

432,180 

288,060 

30,960 

1,372,279 



19QS. 



$26,263,319 
2,2(B.»6 
122,071 
56,622 
363, 8» 
368,312 
458,668 
1,219,182 



Cotton twki and yarn,— The following table shows the quantity, 
value, and destination of Indian yarn exported during the fiscal years 
1902 and 1903: 



1902. 



1908. 



Quantity. 



British East Africa 

Egypt 

Aden 

Arabia 

China 

Java 

Persia 

straits Settlements, 

Sumatra , 

Turkey in Asia 

Other countries 

Total 



Pound*. 

105,430 

133,600 

1,779,538 

561,230 

235,934,840 

66,638 

1,752,591 

3,860,145 

20,000 

2,261,430 

103,008 



246,578,806 



Value. 



26, 



$12,556 

15,287 
217,546 

72,847 
786,606 

11,261 

233,156 

521,001 

2,500 

265,413 

13,284 



28,151,456 



Quantity. 


Value. 


Pounds, 




60,679 


«7.102 


185,700 


21,939 


2,068,403 


23»'IS 


642,050 


85,896 


214,096,787 


24.535.968 


98,366 


14,460 


1,439,194 


189.615 


5,563,250 


693,15; 


9,600 


1,300 


2,918,076 


319,781 


1,874,030 


151,504 


228,446,126 


26,268,319 



From the exceptionally large shipments of cotton twist and yarn last 
year, there is a rebound this 3 ear which shows adversely to the extent 
of ()| per cent. Nevertheless, the exports this year are the largest in 
the decennial period except the year 1901-2. The fall in shipments to 
(yhina are due partly to the heavy stocks of last year's shipments, partly 
to the disorganization of Chinese exchange, and partly to the high rates 
of freight. The firstand third of these causes have considerabl}' abated, 
and the second is also adjusting itself to a certain extent to altered cir- 
cumstances, and it is expected that the progress of Indian yam in the 
Chinese markets will be better in the current year. 

Cotton manufactures, — The exports are as large as the preceding 
year. Of these the most important item is gray piece goods, the 
exports of which are larger in quantity, but slightly less in value. The 
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details of gray exports for the last two years are given in the table 
following: 



Ck)untry. 



1902. 



1903. 



Quantity. Value. 



Yards. 

BriUah East Africa 7,325,164 

Abyssinia 1,904,801 

German East Africa 1,724.603 

Portuguese East Africa 5,075, 548 

Madagascar 24,155 

Mauritius 231,372 

Other East African ports 4,100 

Natal ! 88,656 

JSgypt 563.081 

Aden 10,604,754 

Arabia 1,887,628 

Ceylon ! 141,657 

China 286,868 

Mekran and Sonm iani l 155, 564 

Persia .- I 629,599 

Straits Settlements ' 1,254,777 

Turkey in Asia 3,479,077 

Other countries 169,150 



Total i 35,000,564 



Quantity. 



«307,142 

64,414 

77,314 

177,659 

1,470 

13, aw 

226 

2,272 

24,097 

482,645 

62,316 

11,484 

12,669 

7,280 

31,714 

58,713 

161,543 

7,457 



1,502,322 



Yards. 
5,913,401 
2,768,520 
2,221,809 
10,998,000 
19,962 
42,150 



3,500 

1,389,864 

7,032,098 

735,252 

181,497 

468,858 

119,065 

617,927 

1,313,020 

1,TO,187 

404,870 



35,714,978 



Value. 



$251,915 

96,424 

88,930' 

386,713 

1,104 

2, 7?9> 



216 
57,954 
389,967 
34,093. 
12,594 
19,899' 
60,507 
29,140* 
66.712: 
67,584 
17,383. 



1,612,824 



It is noted that all the places supplied by Bombay have continued 
to draw upon her. The variations in the exports of Indian cotton 
piece gooas are only due to the seasonal conditions of the importing 
countries. Abyssinia partially makes up her last year's defect by an 
increase this year. Portuguese East Africa has more than doubled 
her impoiis, the figure being the largest in the decade. E^ypt shows 
an increase, the g(X)ds being for distribution ovel* Turkey in Europe. 
Egypt has also taken a large quantity of Indian yarns this year. The 
heav^ drops are in exports to Aden and Turkey in Asia. As the pro- 
duction of local yarn, particularly of the counts -Sis to SOs, as well as 
of lighter cloths, sucn as gray dhooties and white and colored cloths, 
has increased, it is very probable that a large quantity of finer yarns 
and cloths went into local consumption, replacing similar descriptions 
of impoi-ted manufactures. Some mills are producing everV year, in 
increasing quantity, finer shirtings and other lines for ports like Ran- 
goon, which were formerly taking English manufactures. Exports 
to Rangoon of Indian cotton manufactures this year were very large, 
though the figures do n<rt appear in the foreign exports; it, however, 
throws a sidelight on the diminishing imports of English piece goods. 

Wool manufactures. — These are mostly confined to carpets andrugs, 
and show a decrease. The United States takes two-thirds of the entire 
exports. 

Apparel, — ^There is an increase in haberdashery and boots and shoes. 
The Eg3"ptian army is supplied with cheap heavy boots from India, 
and the exports to Egypt this year show an increase. 

Other articles, — The large increase in jewelry and plate and in articles 
exported by post is due partly to the jewelry taken to England by the 
native chiefs and princes for the English coronation, and partly to the 
purchases of coronation visitors to Delhi. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER. 

Oold, — There is an increase of 61 per cent in the imports of gold. 
Seven-eighths of the gold imported from the United Kingdom and one- 
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seventh of that imported from Australia was gold bar or ingots. The 
rest, including that from Egypt and Ceylon, consisted of sovereigns 
and other British coins. The exports of gold were principally confined 
to the United Kingdom and Ceylon. 

Silver. — Importe of silver also increased; the largest imports were 
from the United Kingdom, and $1,630,000 from San Francisco, which 
is the first import of its kind for three years. The imports from the 
United Kingdom, the United States, China, and Australia mainly con- 
sisted of bullion, while those from the Asiatic countries consisted for 
the most part of government rupees. The exports of silver show a 
slight decrease in last year's figures, consisting mainly of British dol- 
lars for the Straits, Hongkong, and of Indian rupees for the Asiatic and 
African ports. The quantity of silver tendered at the mint to be coined 
in Britisn dollars amounted, in the year under review, to the value of 
$12,569,865, as against $14,072,063 in the year 1901-2. The table fol- 
lowing shows the imports and exports of gold and silver during the 
fiscal year 1903: 



Description. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Gold 


923,187.000 
88,190,226 


Sll,860,»6 


Silver 


14,657,730 






^ 




Total 


56,827,226 


26,018,230 







SHIPPING RETURNS. 



The following statement shows the total number and tonnage of 
vessels (steam and sailing) which entered and cleared with cargoes 
from and to foreign external ports: 



» 


Movement. 


1902. 


1903. 




Vessels. 


Tonna^. 


Veasela 


Toana«e. 


Entered 


907 
690 


1,244,852 
1,056,474 


911 
728 


1,290.2S5 


Cleared 


1,206,29s 








Total 


1,597* 


2,301,326 


1,689 


2,498,566 







Compared with 1901-2, the number of vessels entered in 1902-3 
shows an increase of 4, with an increase in the registered tonnage of 
45,413 tons, and the number of vessels cleared show an increase of '^8, 
with an increase in tonnage of 151,819 tons. 

The proportion of steam to sailing vessels entered and cleared with 
cargoes in the year under review was as follows: 





Steam. 


Sailing. 


Movement. 


Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


Veesels. 


Tonnage. 


Entered , .. 


564 
492 


1,266,909 
1,182.978 


847 
236 


83,866 


Cleared 


S6;S30 






Total 


1,066 


'2,489,882 


688 


68,67« 
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The nationality of. vessels (steam and sailing) entered and cleared 
with cargoes was as follows: 



Nationality. 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


NationaUty. 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


Rritliih 


Nvmber. 
895 
29 


Number, 

347 

34 

1 

59 

26 

26 

9 

8 


Roflsian .. 


Number. 
• 2 
106 
18 
12 
196 


Number. 
2 


Anfltm-Hiivwfvry 


Arab : 


97 


Diinfith . 


Japanese 


16 


French 


66 
80 
26 
12 

7 


Turkish 




Carman . 


Native craft . 


110 


Italian 


Total .... 




Norwegian . 


9U 


728 


Portugnese 











There were, during the year, 86 vessels entered from and 18 cleared 
to foreign ports in ballast. 



TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 



The imports from the United States into the ports of the Bombav 
Presidency during the year ending March 31, 1903, compared witn 
similar figures for the four preceding years were as follows: 



Articles. 



189M>9. 1899-1900. 1900-1901. 1901-2. 1902-3. 



j^nimn-la^ living. 

Apparel ','....'.'... 

Boots and shoes 

Books and printed matter (including maps and 

charts) 

Cabinet ware and furniture 

Carriages and carts (including nil way carriages 

and parts thereof)... 

(blocks and watches 

Coal 



14,107 
1,869 

2,499 
1,679 

53,167 
29,822 



(>otton,raw 

Cotton^ piece foods: 

Gray, unbleached 

YTtale, bleached 

Colored, printed, or dyed 

Other sorts 

Drugs, medicines, and narcotics(excluding chemi- 
cals): 

Asafetida 

Other sorts of drugs and medicines 

Tobacco: 

Unmanufactured 

Manufactured— 

Cigars 

Cigarettes 

Other sorts 

Grain. 



7,497 

118,201 

7,784 

2,874 

114 



14,842 
780 

8,413 
1,308 

29,417 
37,831 
12,822 
1,266 

186,959 

4,117 

17,718 

24 



16,689 
8,364 

10,948 
3,318 

19,979 
38,186 



26,876 

278,300 
2,878 
56,961 

1 



6,636 

787 

36,070 



18,066 



Gums and resins: Rosins 

Hardware and cutlery: Cutlery. . 
Hardware: 

Agricultural implements 

Other implements and tools. . 

Sewing machines 

Other sorts of hardware 

Hope . 



192 
4 



668 

276 

29,799 



Instruments, apparatus, and appliances, and parts 
thereof: 

Musical 

PhotQsraphic 

Scienufic, philosophical, and other kinds 

Typewriters 

Leatnen 

Unwronght 

Manufacture»~ 

Saddlery and harness 

Other sorts (excluding boots and shoes) . . . 

lignora: Ale, beer, and porter 

Bpfrits: 

Whisky 

SpizitB u sed in drugs, medicines, or chemicals. . 

Spliiti perfumed.,... 



10,636 

179 

17,121 



10,894 

3,966 

33,147 

8,934 

21,056 

221,278 

9,960 

141 

170 
5,173 

997 

28,209 

3,666 



25,496 

1,233 

21,686 



9,766 

3,864 

6 
58,876 
17,561 



1,361 
216 



.7,724 
• 808 
38.218 



3,484 

821 

20,868 



1,062 

83 
11,987 



2 
14,480 
4,687 



1,687 

129 

9,410 

61 

1,091 
17,264 
6,208 



2,013 

148 

4,710 

79 

669 

22,871 

4,016 



86.060 
2,279 

7,248 
2,414 

31,697 
38,676 



9,968 

196,941 

1,646 

61,018 

168 



16,878 

8,442 

422 
49,650 
21,466 



811 

206 

8,840 

944 

38,499 



3.296 
2,566 
40,916 
4,973 

2,878 

282 

7,629 

181 

2,060 
80,296 
4,606 



88,866 
6,848 
1,908 

6,166 
6,280 

36,699 

48,728 

10,189 

9,821 

261,618 

2,006 

45,948 

88 



1,240 
18,606 



31,446 
28.667 



6,501 



48 

6,368 

2,028 

68,637 



14,412 
1,148 

29,062 
7,708 

1,855 

811 
7,204 
2,172 

1,281 

22,276 

6,096 
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Articles. 



Machinery and mill work: 

Steam ensrines and parts 

Other aorta of machinery 

Metals: 

Iron 

Steel ....^ 

Oils, mineral: 

Kerosene 

Other sorts 

Oilcloth and floor cloth 

Paints and colora 

Painters' materials 

Paper and pasteboard: 

Printing paper 

Other kinds of paper 

Printing and lithographing materials 

Provisions: 

Bacon and hams 

Biscuits of all kinds 

Butter 

Cheese 

Fruits and v^etables, dried, saltiKl, or pre- 
served 

Other sorts of provisions - . 1 



Soap. 

Stationery, excluding paper 

Toys and requisites for games 

Wood, manufactures of 

Articles imported by post 

All other articles of merchandise: 

Unmanufactured 

Manu f oc tured , 

Silver bullion 



1898-99. 



1899-1900: 



1900-1901. 



96,900 
614 

6,705 
38.299 

511,879 
150,127 

78 I 
494 I 
145 1 

10,220 
1,634 ! 
748 



284 
2,615 

^8 
7,354 
6,831 
3,847 



1,082 
8,552 



95,468 
3,284 

85,340 I 
147,789 

305,968 

190,832 

331 

530 

4,561 

1,017 

148 

1,458 



509 
3,499 
2,155 
9,437 
1,944 
3,957 

177 

1.696 
9.285 



916,092 
198 

46,718 
130,147 

189.691 

229,045 

2,266 

2,042 

1,044 



440 
5,341 



49 
21 

245 
7,976 
1,611 
16,581 
5,186 
2,518 

161 

1,153 
9.483 



1901-2. I 1902-5. 



963,965 
699 

26,566 I 



1,189 

987 

3.669 



214 
8.699 
2,768 
14,428 
6,680 
2,789 
1.545 

1,2S7 
20,302 



923,014 
1,862 

26, 1» 
7,586 



40.296 


633,420 


193.442 


224.226 


6.020 


9,376 


1.829 


5,851 


5.480 


12,415 



1,039 
5,824 

134 
12 



16 

752 
9,815 
7,298 
U,343 
7,288 
1,314 
9.816 



12,875 



Leaving out the silver bullion imported in 1902-3, the total imports 
into the Bombay Presidency from the United States during the live 
foregoing years were as follows: 1899, $1,237,929; 1900, $1,382,627; 
1901, $1,651,618; 1902, $1,034,407; 1903, $2,774,855, showing a com- 
paratively large increase in 1903. 

CONDITION OF TRADE WITH UNITED STATES. 

The trade of the United States with western India, while not as large 
as it should be, is yet in a very satisfactory condition and gradually 
improving. 

During the last year it was larger than in any one yeur in the past 
decade, both in exports and imports. 

While the balance of trade for all India with the United States is 
greatly in favor of India, yet in this consulate the balance is heavily 
in favor of the United States. 

The trade between western India and the United States is certainly 
much heavier than indicated by the figures giving the exports and 
imports. 

AH trade is carried by foreign ships, and most of it is transshipped 
in England or on the Continent, where often the national identity of 
the goods is lost. 

The great nations of commerce that are controlling the trade of India 
are those that have a large merchant marine. 

Perhaps in India more than anywhere in the East is our distressing 
lack of merchant ships more keenly felt. 
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All our manufactures are much thought of and are well received by 
the great consuming masses of India, and while we are met with a 
strong competition in this market we are still further placed at a dis- 
advantage of asking our competitors to transport our goods in their 
ships. 

The American exporters and manufacturers that are succeeding best 
in this market are those who have their branch houses establishea here 
and their own American representative on the ground. 

TRADK WITH THE PHILIPPINES. 

During the year under review there was exported to the Philippines 
$14,600 worth of manufactured goods, consisting largely of cotton 
twist and yam, cotton gray, and colored piece goods. 

During the same time there was im[X)rtod from the Philippines to 
Ifembay goods to the value of $8,000, consisting mostly of cordage 
and rope of vegetable fibers (excluding jute). 

Wm. Thos. Fee, ConmiL 

Bombay, British India, Ortoher 7, 190S. 



CEYLON. 

(From United SUIdh CohkuI Morejr, Colombo, Ceflon.) 

REPORT FOR 10O2. 

COMMERCE AND REVENUES. 

The imports into Ceylon during the calendar year 1902, including 
specie, amounted to $85,754,7i*8, and the exports, including specie 
amounted to $32,428,820. Deducting the imports and exports of 
specie ($3,861,667 and $389,500. respectively) from theie totals, leaves 
the merchandise trade as follows: Imports, $31,893,131; exports, 
$32,038,820. It is considered that specie exports to the amount of 
ll,500,000 went out without being declared, and of which no official 
notice could be taken. 

The revenue derived from customs dues shows an increase in 1902, 
as compared with 1901, of $61,123, and as compared with 1900, of 
$3,248. The total trade increase was mainly due to larger imports of 
cotton, spirits and cordials, sugar, and kerosene oil. The duty col- 
lected on estate products — tea, coffee, cocao, and cinchona — under the 
"medical wants ordinance " amounted in 1902 to $47,338, as compared 
with $44,933 in 1901, the increase being due principally to larger 
exports of tea. The duty (cess) on tea (about 7 cents per 100 pounds) 
is to provide funds for the exploitation of that product in foreign 
markets. 

Business during the year was fairly good and there were no large 
failures. All of the local products commanded remunerative prices 
'x)th at home and abroad, and the value of real estate held its own. 
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IMPORTS, BY ARTICLB8. 



The following statement shows the value of the principal articles 
imported into Ceylon in the calendar ^-ears 1901 and 1902: 



Articles. 



Cotton , raw , and manufactu res of , 

Chemicals, dyestuffs, and tannics 

Coal, coke, and patent fuel tons. 

Oils: 

Kerosene , 

Another 

Metals and metal ware 

Manures , 

6pirit8, alcoholic 

Sugar, mostly refined e wt, 

Silk manufactures 

Wool manufactures 

Wines 



92,109,096 
934,674 
637,595 

9356,113 
9206,000 
91,296,170 
93S0,000 
9348.211 
188,378 
^57,058 
9196.088 
9106,581 



92,154,094 
9S2,S76 
682,169 

9483,193 
9132,490 
91,865.2#0 
9489.000 
9840,00 

218.082 
9177,7«1 
9140,861 

997,811 



The following statement shows the increase and decrease in the 
imports and exports of Ceylon, by countries, for the year 1902, as 
compared with 1901: 



Country. 



Australasia , 

United states 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 



Imports. 



-9157,671 
+ 104,052 
+ 119,656 
•H 21,399 

- 7,818 

- 28,850 



Exports. 



+ 9641,275 
+1,508,000 
+ 110,079 
+ 172.613 
4,730 
- 127,440 



Country. 



Germany . 
, Holland .. 
I Italy 

Russia .... 

Spain 

Sweden . . . 



Imports. 



-9115,978 

- 33,499 
+ 16,735 

- 551,780 
+ 776 
+ 14,568 



Exports. 



-9430,015 
+ 68,874 

- 30,897 

- 62,844 
+ 37,984 
+ 12,850 



— , Decrease; +, increase. 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY COUNTRIES. 

The following statement shows the imports and exports of Ceylon, 
by countries, specie and bullion included, during the year 1902: 



Country. 



United Klngdon . 



BRITISH POSSESSIONS, DEPENDENCIES, AND PROTECTORATES. 

Africa: 

British East Africa 

Cape Colony 

Mauritius 

Natal 

Zanzibar 

All other British 

America: 

British Guiana 

British West Indies 

Canada 

Newfoundland 

Asia: 

Aden. 



Imports. 



910,899,114 



160 
96 

9,294 
453 

1,339 



31 
81 



British North Borneo . 

BriUsh India 

Burma . 



1,483 



Hongkong 

Maldive Islands — 
Straits Settlements. 
Another British.... 



r,622,686 
,580,979 
220,901 
674,667 
645,328 
2,127 



Exports. 



J17, 881,086 



1,422 
40,268 
W,549 
21.829 
8,889 
5,190 

80 

4,710 

603,610 

17,870 

1,621 



•i. 127.22 
101,892 

49,418 
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CJountry. 



Imports. 



Exports. 



Australasia: 

New South Wales.. 

New Zealand 

Queensland 

South Australia 

Tasmania 

Victoria 

Western Australia . 



Ibraltar. 
Malta..... 



Total United Kingdom and British possessions. 



Africa: 

Algiers 

Sboagascar 

Mozambique 

Reunion 

All other foreign. 
America: 

South America . . . 
United States a... 
All other foreign. 



FORKION COUNTRIES. 



Arabia 

Borneo 

China (excluding Hongkong) . 

Cochin China 

India (excluding British) 

Japan 

Java 

Sumatra 

Persia 

Philippines 

Russia in Asia 

Siam 

Turkey in Asia 

All other foreign 

Australasia: 

New Caledonia 

All other foreign 

Europe: 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Holland 

Italy 

Norway 

Portugal 

Roumania 



Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey In Europe 

Total foreign countries . 

Grand total 



$58,168 

904 

6,694 

81,629 

1.921 

81,669 

210,834 

208 
188 



82,046.289 



13,016 
128 



809 
241,842 



189 
57,829 
279,281 



726.970 

857,202 

280 

10 

25 

3,048 

829,868 

13,624 



841,885 

112,066 

2,881 

282,080 

609,808 

86 

180.510 

84,580 

6.512 

3,702 



1.008 

10,854 

77,280 

125,489 

108 



8,709,509 



35,754,798 



9789,009 
899,030 
115,906 
147,688 

12,637 
820,117 

90,868 

423 
42,241 



23,620,218 



12 
59,118 
4,566 
4,669 



247 

1,476 

8,829,000 

5,708 

418 



530,000 

4,010 

21,462 

23,549 

4,568 

510 

3,007 

2,587 

216,594 

17 

5,699 

21,748 

176 
746 

288,796 



12,400 

514,548 

2,143,632 

816 

94,354 

96,371 

2,397 



1,286,876 

111,709 

19,196 

879 

8,261 



8,808,102 



32,428,820 



a Mote by C&nnU Mor€y.—Th\B affords no adeauate idea of the full amount of American products 
imported, as more than an equal quantity probably came out of bond from Great Britain and were 
counted as imports from that country. 

TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

The imports from the United States can not be correctly stated, as 
many American products are entered from Great Britain, from India, 
and Far East ports and recorded here as imports from those countries. 
The exports to the United States, however, can be correctly stated, 
according to the consular records, viz: $2,657,048 in 1902. The 
exports to the United States are increasing, especially the exports of 
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tea, which increased from 3,704,335 pounds in 1901 to 5,048,137 pounds 
in 1902. 

The establishment of a biweekly line of steamers from Colombo to 
New York appears to have greatly enhanced the traffic that way, and 
there is a proposition to have weekly steamers some time in 1903, when 

firobably the present rate of freight ($7.92 per ton) will be lowered, 
n the meantime the expensive transshipment arrangement in the 
exports from the United States to Ceylon will probably continue to be 
adopted, with all the attendant drawbacks of high freights, uncertain 
time of delivery, and damaged packages, which render that mode of 
transportation unsatisfactory and unprofitable to an extent greatly 
militating against the import trade. 

The statement following shows the direct imports into Ceylon from 
the United States during the year 1902: 



Articles. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Value. 


Bacon 


t22,066 

1,851 

1,367 

1,092 

M 

69 

718 

2.263 

39,633 

979 

172 

219 

1,650 

1,148 

398 

3,899 

4,184 

2,685 

2,120 

426 

168 

55 

743 

788 

98 

5,949 

235 


Oils: 
1 Kero.sene 




Beef: 


•98,641 


Salted 


Lubricating 


1^782 


In tins 


All other 


116 


Beer 


Oil cloth 


28S 


BrafiB ware 


Mutton in tins 


226 


Brooms and brushes 


1 Milk in tins 


T» 


Boots and shoes 


Machinery 


7,766 


Cotton goods: 

Bleached 


Painters' colors 


SIS 


Perfumery 


16 


Gray 

Miscellaneous 


Printing materials 


12 


Pork, salted 


852 


Waste 


Revolvers 


875 


Carriagw 


Railway materials 


4,988 


Chemists' sundri^ 


Sewing machines 


1,175 


Clocks 


Stores lor government 


12.061 


Cartridges 


Soap: 

Toilet ^.... 




Electric materials 


567 


Flour 


Bar 


190 


Fish in tins 


Stationery 


668 


Fruit in tins and preserved 


Tobacco and cigars 


18.585 


Furniture 


Tallow 


260 


Fancy articles 


Toys 


242 


Glassware 


Varnish 


474 


Guns and accessori^ 


Watches 


6,195 


Ham 


Wines-. 


2,918 


Harness and saddlerv 


Total 




Hardware 


257,815 


Ink 










SB 


[IPPING 


RETURNS. 





The arrivals at Colombo in 1902 were 1,187 steamers, ag^^rregating 
4,524,032 tons, and 646 sailing vessels (mostly small coasters), aggre- 
gating 412,515 tons. 

The arrivals at Point de Galle were 162 steamers, aggregating 301,295 
tons, and 15 sailing vessels, aggregating 1,231 tons. 

The total number of vessels and their tonnage entering and clearing 
at all the island ports was: Inward, 3,418, aggregating 4,981,684 tons; 
and outward, 3,429, aggregatinjr 4,973,672 tons. 

The amount of coal, coke, and patent fuel imported was: At Colombo, 
532,159 tons; Point de Galle, 18,431 tons; total, 626,328 tons, a portion 
of which was reshipped on calling vessels. 
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RAILWAYS. 

There were no new lines of internal communication opened, but 
there were under construction the following railway extensions, viz: 
Kurunegala to Jaffua, 198 miles; Colombo to Yatiantote, 48i miles; 
Newara Eli^^a to Ra^lla, 20 miles. The Yatiantote and Ragalla 
extensions will probably be opened in 1903, also a portion of the Jaffua 
extension. 

REPORT FOR FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1908. 
FOREIGN COMMERCE. 

The island trade for the first half of 1903, specie excluded, is esti- 
mated at $35,814,388, the imports being $16,967,208 and the exports 
$18,847,176. Comparing the value of imports from various countries, 
there is an increase of $82,003 from the United Kingdom, $12,600 
from British colonies, and $34,043 from foreign countries. 

IMPORTS. 

The imports of coal were 326,124 tons, which is an increase of 8,290 
tons as compared with the same period of 1902. The increase is due to 
larger imports from British India, Australia, and Japan, the quantity 
from the latter country being 16,000 tons, whereas m 1902 it was nil. 
There was an increase in kerosene oil of 4,662 gallons over 1902, and 
in machinery of $81,608. Metals increased $61,986. The quantity of 
spirits was 98,066 gallons, showing an increase of 7,603 gallons, and 
there was an increase in wine of 1,114 gallons. Sugar increased 9,960 
cwt., while rice decreased 19,491 cwt. The imports of specie were 
$2,117,700, an increase of $1,203,309 as compared with 1902. 

EXPORTS. 

Referring to exports during the first six months of 1903, it appears 
that 76,365,921 pounds of tea were shipped, as follows: To the 
United Kingdom, 62,278,626 pounds; to- British colonies, 12,047,820 
pounds; to foreign countries, 11,034,676 pounds. Of the last named 
the United States took 1,918,612 pounds of black tea and 1,728,806 
pounds of green, a total of 3,647,418 pounds, valued at $437,689. 
There was a decrease in plumbago of 39,301 cwt, and in cinchona of 
118,079 pounds, but an increase occurred in cacao of 7,397 cwt., and 
in cinnamon of 5,896 cwt. The products of the cocoanut industry 
were: Desiccated cocoanuts, 82,696 cwt.; arrack, 31,614 gallons; coir 
yarn, fiber, and rope, 117,761 cwt., copra, 246,628 cwt; cocoanut 
oil, 308,418 cwt, and poonac, 137,286 cwt, showing an increase in 
cocoanut products, wnile the shipments of cocoanuts fell from 
7,743,808 to 5,896,906 nuts. 

RAILWAYS. 

Since June 30 of this year the following portions of railway 
extensions have been opened to public traflic: Northern Railway, 
Kaukesanturai to Pallai, 36 miles; U da Pussellawa Railway, Nanoya 
to Newara Eliya, 6J miles; Kelani Valley Railway, Colombo to 
Yatiantote, 48i miles. 

W. MoRET, Consul. 

Colombo, Ceylon, Octoher 27, 1903. 

H. Doc 722, 5S-2— vol 2 ^25 
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CHINA. 

AMOY. 

(Frr-H United SUtet Coasal Fe«ler, Amoj, tlilBm.) 
DETAILS OF THE FOREIGN TRADE. 

The total trade of Amoy for 1902 was $10,812,060, an increase over 
the figures of 1901 of $1,539,090. 

Imports of American flour, — ^The quantity of American flour imported 
in 19.02 amounted to 62,748,632 pounds, a decrease of 6,145,797 pounds 
from that of the preceding year. 

Kerosene. — The imports of kerosene show a decrease of nearly 
700,000 gallons, although the American product increased 145,701 gal- 
lons over 1901. The Russian oil has entirely disappeared, Sumatra 
and Borneo oil taking its place. The following table shows the imports 
for 1901 and 1902: 



Description. 



1901. 



1902. 



American (cases) 420,588 

Borneo (bulk) 228,790 

Japanese (cases) 2,000 

Russian (cases) 879, 160 

Russian (bulk) 1.292,466 

Sumatra (cases) 1,000 

Sumatra (bulk) 1.096,176 

Total 8,416,119 



GoOxmi. 
M6,2tt 
7«,2» 



1,418, 0D 



2,727,170 



Tea exports. — ^The export of Formosa oolong tea from Amoy to the 
United States for 1902 amounted to $2,817,332. 60, against $1,516,967.07 
for the preceding year. It is reported that the tea business the past 
year has been the most profitable for many years. 



IMPORTS, BY ARTICLES. 



The statement following shows the quantities of the various articles 
imported into Amoy during the six months ended June 30, 1900-1903: 



Articles. 



Opium pounds. . 

Cotton goods piwcs. . 

Woolen goods do ... . 

Kerosene oil: 

American gallons. . 

Japanese do ... . 

Russian do 

Sumatra, in bulk do 

Borneo, in bulk do 

Flour pounds. . 

Morphia ounces. . 

Cotton yam pounds.. 

Rice rr.do.... 

Number of transit passes for foreign goods to interior. 
Numberof transit passes for native goods from interior. 



1900. 



233,341 
76,436 
2,174 

836,420 



,318,245 
457,620 



1901. 



10, 



642,133 

10,140 

345,466 

072,133 



266,584 
92,660 
2,807 

209.270 

2,000 

1,180,555 

379,125 



15,414.583 

8,667 

4,157.733 

16,807,466 



1,554 
182 



1,696 
139 



1902. 



295,812 
85.684 
8,017 

566,240 



5i(5,725 

839,485 

12,007,866 

9.521 

3,490,983 

74,376,266 



2,196 
222 



1908. 



262.730 
74, 1» 
2,0)8 

lW,a20 



912, » 

285,740 

9,0M.<ia 

3,101 

2,946.4; 

1$,78^0» 



1,«W 
156 
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EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES AND THE PHILIPPINES. 

The following statement shows the exports to the United States and 
to the Philippines during the year 1902: 



Articles. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Value. 


TO THB UNITED STATES. 

Uly bulbs 


16,484.61 

104.23 

128.07 

2,817,882.60 


TO THE PHILIPPINES— continued. 
Granite stone 


12,856.00 
18,099.80 
8,163.00 
4,298.00 


Personal effects 


Grass cloth 


Tea labels 


Hemp bftgw 


Tea (Formosa ooloog^) 


Ironware 




Medicines . . 


2,183.00 
7,977.00 


Total 


2,824,049.51 


Miscellaneous 




Pf^monal ^(toots 


780 00 


TO THE PHILIPPINES. 


1,276.60 
6,471.00 
12,720.80 

7,409.60 
8,987.00 


Paper: 

No.l 


6,987.00 


Cloth shoes ...% 


No. 2 


22,821.50 


Chinaware 

Fish nets 


Tea 

Vegetables 

Woodenware 

Total 


10,856.00 
994.00 


Fruits: 

Fresh 

Dried 


4,272.00 
116,516.80 



In 1901 the exports to the Philippines amounted to $130,370.90. 

VESSELS CLEARED FOR THE UNITED STATES. 

The vessels cleared for the United States during 1902 is shown in 
the following table: 



Cleared for— 


Number. 


Net 
tonnage. 


San Francinco r , . , 


5 
20 

1 
2 
29 


15, 791 


NewYork ... 


56,094 


Portland 


8.162 


Tac<Hna 


8,801 


Philippines - -- 


81,868 








Total 


57 


110,206 





EMIGRATION. 



The number of native emigrants embarked for the Straits was 
76,896, against 69,000 for 1901, and for the Philippines 7,431, against 
9,448 for 1901. 

John H. Fesler, ConmL 

Amot, China, October 20, 1903. 
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CANTON. 
(FroM VBlted States CoasHl-eenenil HeWade, €«atoR, Chlaa.) 

OENERAL CONDITIONS. 

The statistics appended to this report give no indication of any com- 
mercial depression, and the results are more gratifying, considering 
the adverse circumstances with which business had to contend, viz, 
droughts, both in spring and autumn, which seriously damaged the 
first rice crop and ruined the second. However, a plentiful supply 
was procured from the Yangtse Valley, and prices kept within fairly 
reasonable figures. 

The net value of the trade of 1902 amounted to $50,240,000, the 
highest figure yet recorded, and an advance of $11,970,000 over 1901. 

There has l>een considemble advance and activity in the building 
tmde in the foreign concessions, but the house acconmiodation is yet 
insufficient for present requirements, the consequence being a big rise 
in the value of property and rents. There has oeen consioerable talk 
of acquiring land on the southern side of the river on the Honan Back 
Reach for a general foreign settlement, but the question has not so far 
taken any definite shape. All things considered, there is every indi- 
cation in favor of a continued expansion in the trade of the port. 

The number of foreign firms is steadily increasing and there is a 
great opportimity for American manufacturers' agents. Knitting 
machinerv, small electric-light plants, etc., in fact any modern machine 
attracts the Chinese. 

Rapid strides are being made by the Canton-Hankow Railway Com- 
panjr, and they expect to have train service between Canton and Sam- 
shui within sixty days. Work on the Hankow division will shortly 
begin, and a still greater advance in trade will result. 

DETAILS OF I3IPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

The import items showing the most noticeable advances are cotton 
yarns, tin plates, lead in pigs, raw cotton, kerosene oil, and white 
sugar. Cotton piece goods are more or less stationary. 

The export tmde continues to expand, the chief articles being cassia, 
matting, and silk. The export of silk to the United States in 1902 has 
been a record one. Of matting there was exported 260,000 rolls, of a 
value of $1,137,520, and Canton mattings are more than ever in demand. 
The export of cassia has jumped from 632,000 pounds to 6,630,000 
pounds. 

The inland transit trade increases each year, and the totals of 1902 
show a gain of $92,000 over the previous year. Large (quantities of 
cotton yarn, kerosene oil, matches, white sugar, and window glass 
have gone into the interior. 
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The following statement shows the value of the principal imports of 
foreign goods into Canton in 1902: 



Articles. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Value. 


• 
ShirtingB: 


$126,462 


Electric-light fittings 


•4.061 

7,984 

9ft 7M 


Qny, plain 


OiTTS^ng American ^ , . . . 


T cloths, 82 inches 


286,674 
21,232 

18,099 

846 

1.822 


Glass: 

Window 


White cotton cloth: 

T cloths, 36 inches 


Plate ' 2; 404 

Glassware | 9.490 


Americiin drills. ... 


Rubber shoes 


' 14,970 


Lawns 


Looking-glasses 


6,751 


M-islins: 


Machinery 


18,280 


12ymrcl8 


728 
21.679 

5,609 
51,843 

9,939 

2,802 
5.291 
1,997 

7 414 


Sewinsr machines . . 


3,781 


24 yards 


Watches 


160.971 


Cotton cambric hand kerchi eft* 

Canton cotton flannel 


Medicines 


nK^Zok 


Milk, condensed 


12.403 




Kerosene oil 


288.106 


Metals: 

Iron nail rods 


Paper. Drintlnff 


96.385 


Cotton half hose 


7,433 


Irtm bars 


Sugar: 

White 

Refined 






316,047 


Tin plates 


136.942 


Leadinpin lis! 402 1 


Tobacco, prepared 


41,445 


Steel bare 


4,378 

1,698 

23,856 


Wheat flour 


31,954,756 


Bricks and tiles 


Silk 


8,446,554 


Cigais and cigarettes 











TRADE ON THE WEST RIVER. 

The West River trade has begun to show a perceptible increase 
in its volume, quality, and value since the beginning of the present 
year. At Wuchow, which is the natural distributing trade center 
between Canton ana the British colony of Hongkong and the prov- 
inces of Kweichow, Yunnan, Kwangsi, and the rest of Kwangtung, 
the customs returns in 1902 amounted to $3,960,757, a decrease oi 
. $536,988 from the preceding year, for which the almost unprecedented 
floods — which destroyed the ric^ and other crops and wip^ out whole 
villages on the banks of the river — and the lawlessness rampant 
throughout nearly the entire province of Kwang-Si were mainly 
responsible. There is a triwecKlv service of commodious passenger 
ana freight steamships between Canton and the West River ports, 
which, outside of the trade done in the native junks and lorchas, of 
which, by the way, there are no official records kept, brings all of the 
interior towns within close touch with Canton. 

PORTS ON THE WEST RTVER. 

On the West River there are two regular open ports — Wuchow, with 
a population of over 60,000, and Samshui, with a population of about 
11,000. There are five ports of call, open officially since 1897, for pas- 
senger and cargo (or freight) traffic, viz, Shiu Hing j)opulation, 20,000; 
Tak Hing, 10,000; Pak fan Hau, 7,000; Lo Ting Hau, 17,500, and Do 
Sing, 26,000. Besides these there are ten ports or landing stages where 
foreign steamships or launches can land or receive native or other pas- 
sengers, but not freight. These are, with their populations: Yung 
Ki (Jung-Chi), 9,000; Mah Ning (Ma-ning), 26,000; Kau Kong (Chiu- 
Chiang), 22,500; Kulow (Ku-lao), 16,000; Wing On (Yung-an), 19,000; 
How Lik (Hon-Ii), 25,000; Luk Pu (Loo Po), 26,000; Yuet Sing 
(Yueh-Ch'eng), 18,000; Luk To (Loo-to), 6,000, and Fung Chuon 
(Feng-Ch'uan), 19,000. 
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From Wuchow all passengers and freight are transported in laonches 
and junks which are consigned to Tsen Chow Fu, Isanning, Kweilin, 
and other large towns in the interior, reached by the almost innumer- 
able creeks and eccentric curves and windings of the West River. 

OPPORTUNrriES FOR AMERICAN TRADE. 

American merchants, manufacturers, exporters, and importers desir- 
ous of extending their business to any or all of the foregoing towns 
would do well to do so, either by their own traveling salesmen or by 
placing themselves in communication with the merchants and dealers 
m Wuchow. Such firms as the Standard Oil Company and the Amer- 
ican-British Tobacco Company send their own salesmen to each of these 
towns, f^ach of their salesmen has a letter from me commending him 
to the courtesv of the civil and military mandarins throughout 
Kwangsi^ and those officials lend them both moral and material aid in 
pushing their business, and in ascertaining the financial responsibility 
of the various merchants and dealers with whom they open up business 
relations. 

PRINCnO^AL PRODUCTS OF THE PORTS OF CALL. 

A word or two more about the products of a few of the ports of call 
may be of interest to enterprising capitalists and merchants at home. 

Luk Pu (Loo Po) grows considerable tea, which finds especial favor 
among the wealthy Chinese in the Straits Settlements, wno buy it in 
preference to any other. From experience I can safely say that the 
''good" and "common" kinds make an excellent drinking infusion, 
and ought to make a fine blend in combination with inferior sorts. 

Lin Tan and Lo Ting Chow produce excellent grass mattings of 
varied and fanciful fast colorings and designs, which find ready 
markets in the United States and England. I feel that a better and 
more remunerative trade in them could be easily established by our 
home firms who make a specialty of them. 

At Shui Hing are the celebrated white marble hills, and at Yuet 
Sing marble and granite hills waiting for American investors with 
pluck, skill, and capital. 

The commercial and other possibilities of all the ports on the Pearl, 
West, and North rivers will form the subjects of succeeding dis- 
patches. In the meantime I will gladlv act as the medium of com- 
munication between the Chinese merchants and manufacturers, and 
any of our home firms who desire to transact business with them. 

CHINESE MONEY, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. 

It seems to me an absolute necessity for our merchants, mann- 
facturers, and others at home to be thoroughly conversant, not only 
with the value and variety of the coinage of this Empire, but also 
with the Chinese weights and measures of capacity; I therefore give 
them, as follows: 

MONEY. 





Chinese designation. 




U.S. 

equlvsJcnL 


leash 


laoooe 


10 cash = candareen 


0066 


10 candareenn ^ mnce 


.0688 


lOmace^tael 


.tm 
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The above are weights of silver. They are not represented by any 
coin except the copper canh, which is supposed to he the equivalent 
in value of a li of silver, but the value differs greatly iiT different dis- 
tricts and at different times. They have no uniform intrinsic value, 
being made large and small and of varying composition. Silver is 
used uncoined in ingots, usually of 50 taels, more or less, in weight, 
called * 'shoes," the usual shape being not unlike a Chinese shoe. In 
the maritime district from Canton to Amov chopped dollars are 
the genei*al medium of exchange. The coins, although supposed to be 
of equal weight and fineness, are differently inscribed. 

WEIGHTS. 



Chinese designation. 



Tael 

16 ttiels* = 1 catty . . . 
100 catties = 1 picul 
120 catties = 1 8tone 



Equivalents 
(avoirdupois). 



1.333 ounces. 

1.333 pounds. 
133.833 pounds. 
160. 000 pounds. 



Four ounces equal 3 taels; one pound equals three-fourths of a catty, 
or 12 taels; 1 hundredweight equals 84 catties; 1 ton equals 16 picius 
80 catties. 



MEASURES. 

CAPACITY. 



Chinese designation. 



igm 

lOgnie 

10 pints 

LENGTH. 

1 tenth 

10 tenths = 1 Chinese inch 

10 inches =1 1 Chinese foot 

10 feet «= 1 pole " 

5 feet »1 pace 

SGOpacee <- 1 Chinese mile 

10 Ohineee miles » 1 league 

260 Chinese miles => 1 degree 



U. 8. equivalent. 



0.1 pint. 
1.0 pint. 
1. peck. 



0.14 inch. 
1. 41 inches. 
14. 1 inches. 
11 feet 9 inches. 
5 feet, 
imile. 
8i miles. 
87 miles. 



a The length of the pole is fixed by the treaty of Tientsin at 141 inches. 

LAND MEASURE. 



llbot 13. 126 inches. 

6feet >=> Ipace 30. 323 square feet. 

24 paces «1 tenth 80. 862 square yards. 

60 paces »-• 1 qoarter 202. 156 square yards. 

4qQartei8» 1 Chinese acre I 26. 73 square poles. 

100 Chinese acres — 1 keng 16. 7 acres. 



The Chinese acre, which is the unit of measurement, is almost exactly 
one-sixth of an American acre. 

Weights and measures in China vary in every province and almost 
everv district, and differ in the same districts for different kinds of 
goods. 

Robert M. McWade, CanstU-Gefieral. 

Canton, China, October 5, 1903. 
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HANKAU. 

(From Valtod SUtos CoBgal-Ctoaeral Wll«ox, H«m]um, CUm.) 

GENERAL CONDITIONS. 

The outlook in this district at the beginning of 1902 for a prosperous 
year of trade was not encouraging, for the high rate of exchange, due 
to the low price of silver, and the continued advance in value of cash 
(pieces which are the medium of exchange in general use among the 
laboring classes and of all residents in the interior), caused an advance 
in prices to the consumer of from 12 to 15 per cent on all imported 
goods, and a further advance in prices on account of the increase of the 
tariff was made by the dealers on all imported merchandise. 

The indemnity that the Government has to pay annually was a lucra- 
tive opportunity for imposing an almost unlimited internal tax on all 
Eroduce, trades, industries, day laborers, bankers, merchants, and 
ouses. As the system of collecting revenue from internal taxation of 
the above character has not arrived at a state of perfection and the peo- 

1)le have no means of knowing what amount of taxes are collected, it is 
iable to amount in a district to several times the sum that is assessed 
by the General Government. 

The planting season was backward, due to the drought, and much 
uneasiness and foreboding were indulged in by the agricultural classes. 
But just in time, when the farming class had almost aespaii*ed of being 
able to sow their seed, rain came in copious showers and crops of every 
description turned out an abundant harvest. 

While "cash" and taxes remained high, yet with bountiful crone 
and the rate of foreign exchange having materially fallen, the trade 
outlook decidedly improved, and the prospects for a large import 
trade during the coming season is far better than it was a year ago. 

COMMERCIAL OUTLOOK. 




paralyzing effects on trade were no longer 
lettering the internal commerce of China by its delays through petty 
officials and their staff holding up for days, at the likin barriers, 
loaded fleets of junks in order to extort more money therefrom, after 
the excessive likin duty had been paid by the masters of the junks, 
and if overland routes of traffic were free from the likin barriers, one 
would feel that new life and vigor would be infused into China's com- 
mercial life, and that trade would make wonderful advances. 

Although the treaties provide for the abolition of all likin barriers, 
there are but few who believe the provision will be carried out. If 
it 18 not likin duties will continue to be collected throughout the 
Empire and all classes of internal trade will be seriously interfered 
with. In that event the opportunity of affording China a chance for 
commercial redemption and progress will be lost and the increase of 
tariff will only make the struggle for existence the harder, for the 
resulting effects of th(^ tariff have already increased the cost of many 
of the necessaries of living 20 to 40 per cent. 
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With the likin duties abolished and with better facilities for trans- 

SDrtation of her produce— and these are gradually being introduced — 
hina will make rapid advancement in commercial importance. 

TRADE OF HANKAU FOR 1902. 

The customs report gives the following summary of trade for 1902: 

The past year's business at this port has been a record breaker, 
surpassing even the year 1899, which was the highest it ever attained. 
The trade for the past year at Hankau was $63,202,860, or $6,300,000 
in excess of the trade of 1899. 

The value of the native produce shipped from Hankau in 1902 was 
the largest in the history of its trade. It amounted to $24,155,460, an 
increase of $6,930,000 over that of 1901. 

The voluntary reduction on the part of the Chinese Government of 
the export duty on tea caused a serious loss to the revenue, and it is 
therefore satisfactory, and a proof of the large increase of the general 
export trade of the port, to note only a slight falling off in the export 
duty of 1902, as compared to the duties collected in 1900, when the 
export duty on tea was collected. Import duties gave an increase of 
$38,745, nearly all of which was due to the tariff changes, authorized 
by the protocol. 

Direct foreign imports were nearly $1,890,000 larger than in 1901, 
the principal items being Indian yarn, copper, gunny bags, coal, 
Sumatra kerosene, sugar, and railway material and plant. The actual 
increase of imports is not probably as large as it appears, as undoubt- 
edly many items which are now shown as direct imports were in pre- 
vious years included in imports from Shanghai, yet the direct trade is 
increasing. 

The direct exports of native produce in 1902 were valued at $2,435,580, 
an increase over the trade in 1901. . 

DECLINE OF THE HANKAU TEA TRADE. 

Hankau tea, which first made this port so prominent and which has 
been the chief factor in the export trade of this district since it was 
opened to foreign trade in 1861, and which brought a small armv of 
buyers here each year on the opening of the tea season in April from 
the leading countries of the world, has gradually lost its commercial 
importance, and the business in general produce has eclipsed that of 
the leaf as the vast resources of the district, which are still in their 
infancy, became developed and as the facility of transporting her 
products to market each year became less difficult. Its prosperity as 
a commercial center will continue to increase. 

The use of the Hankau tea has been almost entirely superseded in 
England by the Indian and Ceylon product, which is heavier and, as 
stated by an Englishman, supplies a nutriment that, to a certain extent, 
is a substitute for beef. Kussia has also entered the Ceylon tea 
markets and has opened up several hongs there, and is importing from 
Colombo large quantities of tea dust to be made into brick tea at her 
factories, located in Hankau. 

The customs report " reprobates " the stupidity and pig-headedness of 
the native growers, who have turned a deaf ear to all fSvice, and who 
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even refuse to entertain any su^estions f or improved cultivation. A 
few years a^o the Russians sent into the interior tea districts machinery 
for the purpose of improving the Chinese methods of preparing the 
tea, but the Chinese refused to use the machines or have anything to 
do with the foreigner's method. 

Another reason for the decline in the growth of tea is that the 
Chinese farmer has an idea that he can get better returns from his 
land by planting it in rice, sesamum, and other products. During 
the tea season just closed heavy exports of tea have been made to the 
United States, chiefly owing to the duty in that country having been 
taken off, which has caused many to speculate in tea shipments. The 
trade to the United States, however, can not be counted on as a cer- 
tainty on account of the Cevlon and Indian teas, which are prepared 
by better methods, and are largely increasing their acreage, especially 
India, and making a vigorous fight against tne Chinese and Japanese 
teas. The only chance for Chinese tea is that Russia has large and 
valuable brick tea plants in China, which are gradually controlling the 
output of this district, and the day is not far distant when she will use 
all that is brought to this market. 

DETAILS OF EXPORT TRADE. 
8B8AMUM SEED. 

A large amount of sesamum seed is raised in this district, and mach 
more is being exported than formerly. Since the Hankau- Peking 
Railway was opened for traiBc into the province of Honan, large quan- 
tities of that seed have been brought to this market. It finds a ready 
sale in Italy, France, Germany, Egypt, and Japan. It is shipped in 
considerable quantities to Marseille, where it increases, so it is said 
here, the output of *' olive oil." Among the Chinese it takes the place 
of lard in cooking, and is therefore a staple ailiclein everv housenold. 
It is brought here from the interior, run through a machine to clean 
it of husks and chaff, and is then ready for the market. One of the 
firms here, who is the largest exporter of sesamum seed, uses an 
American machine, which gives much better results than European 
machines, which were formerly used. 

BBIBTLEB. 

Large quantities of bristles were exported last year until the price 
became so high that the trade almost entirely ceased. The amount 
shipped was 980,000 pounds. The quarterly customs report for the 
six months ending June 30, 1903, does not furnish any data on the export 
of bristles during that time, but a heavy trade has begun f^in. 

HIDES. 

There was a good business in cow and buffalo hides, which form an 
important export to the United States. The bane of that busine^ is 
the carelessness of the native shippers in the interior, who fail to clean 
the hides properly, so that when tney arrive at this market a large per- 
centage of them are so rotten in places that their quality and value are 
very much depreciated. The reason the Chinese export so many hides 
in proportion to the number of cattle, is that the native shoes are made 
of cloth and paper, and the cooly class only wear straw sandals. A 
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poor quality of leather is used hj a small per cent of the population 
to make a heavy boot, worn only m rainy weather. 

COTTON AND CX)TrON YARN. 

Cotton is ffrown quite extensively in this district, and the crop of 
1902 was mucn larger than usual. The exports amounted to 17,700,000 
pounds; the first six months of 1903 the export has exceeded that 
being 21,039,493 pounds. 

As a rule nearly all the cotton produced in this locality is consumed 
by the natives, who have very antiquated spinning wheels and hand 
looms. The large amount of cotton exported the past year is probably 
due to another cause than an abundant crop, and that is owing to the 
large quanlities of Indian yarn, which is rapidly gaining in favor, and 
more than holding its own against Japanese yarn. In 1901 the importa- 
tion of Japanese yarn at this port amounted to 25,892,000 pounds, 
against 26,600,000 pounds in 1902, an increase of 708,000 pounds. In 
1902 the importation of Indian yarn amounted to 39,900,000 pounds, 
against 32,917,000 pounds in 1901, an increase of 6,983,000 pounds. 
As this trade is increasing yearlv, it would seem that the United States 
should be represented therein, altnough it would have to compete with 
Asiatic labor. 

In manufacturing yarn for this market one of the chief points to 
consider is that the yarn must be twisted in the opposite direction from 
that in use in the United States, as the Chinese twist all their yarn in 
this manner. They therefore prefer to purchase yarn twisted accord- 
ing to their usage, as it is much easier for them to work with. They 
qmckly unite the latter yarn when it breaks, but it is very awkward 
for them to mend the American twist. 

ALBUMEN AND EGG-YOLK FACTORIES. 

The first of these factories was opened here about six years ago. 
Last year all of them were closed on account of a new chemical product 
that supplied the place of their albumen output in European markets. 
But at the present time there are seven factories in operation here, six 
owned by foreigners and one by Chinese. They only work on orders 
and close down when orders are filled. They use 600,000 duck eggs a 
day when running. They turn out 2,970 pounds of albumen and 
352,450 pounds of volk mixture. The albumen is used in photography, 
to fix colors in fabrics, and in purifying wines. The egg yolks are 
used in tanning, dyeing, extracting oil, and cooking. These products 
are exported to Europe, although there have been recent inquiries 
regarding the albumen from the United States. 

WHITE WAX AND ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE TALLOW. 

Inquiries from the United States for the above products are occasion- 
ally received at this consulate-genei-al. While there is a good trade 
locally in these articles and a strong foreign demand for them, yet, on 
account of their being freely adulterated by the natives before they 
are brought to market, they do not command the attention or price 
which they formerly commanded, and many foreign firms here nave 
ceased to Handle them on account of the losses susteined by admixture 
of stones, gravel, sand, rice flour, oils, etc. 
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WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 

In walking through the streets of a Chinese city one is surprised to 
see so many firms carrying large stocks of clocks. They are patteraed 
after the American clock, but on examining them you find they are 
nearly all of Japanese manufacture. Most of the watches come from 
Europe, but they are generally of a cheap grade and the quality is 
poor. 

The American watches and clocks sold here give much better satis- 
faction than any others in the market. The Chinese delight in having 
as' many clocks as possible, and China oflFersan unlimited market thciv- 
f or. They like to have the front of their clocks ornamented with brass 
trimmings, and engraved or embossed figures on the watch case. Tlie 
oflicial and merchant class can aflFord to buy the higher-priced articles, 
but the cheaper grade of reliable timekeepers is what is needed for the 
majority of the people. As the large importing houses are in Shanjj- 
hai, and the country merchants are supplied therefrom, it would seera 
that an American firm opening in that city and carrying the proper 
goods could build up a large wholesale trade. The firms there at present 
are Swiss, German, French, and Chinese. 

THE FOREIGN (X)NCESSIONS. 

The three new concessions, viz, Russian, French, and German, and 
the British concession extension have all made rapid progress in 
improving the condition of their land. Hundreds of coolies have been 
employed daily in carrying in soil to fill up the ponds and raise the 
surface of the British and French concessions to a higher level. The 
Germans and Russians have been filling in their ground, conveying the 
earth to their settlements on a temporary railway constructed for that 
purpose, and have i*aised the surface of their grounds from 3 to 4 feet. 
As fast as the filling in would allow new and permanent roads have 
been laid out and metaled. Scores of new residences, business house^s 
and godowns have been erected the past year, and many new ones are 
in process of construction. Among the numerous buildings that have 
been erected are the imposing structures of the Banque de Tlndo- 
Chine on the French concession bund, and the elegant quarters of the 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China in the British conces- 
sion, which is just completed. Among the other buildings recently 
erected or in process of building is the handsome Italian consulate on 
the German bund, to cost $32,000; the German consulate on their 
bimd; the Japanese consulate in the French concession, and the Rus- 
sian consulate on their bund. The British are erecting a fine building 
for the residence of their consulate-general staff. The fine buildings 
of the above concessions are all complete and extend along the river 
front for nearly 2 miles. The Japanese have a concession of 1,000 
feet river frontage, but have made no improvements thereon. They 
have the promise of 1,500 feet more from the viceroy, and the lease to 
this extension would have been signed ere this if their Government 
had been free to attend to it. 

The price of land and cost of building has increased rapidly in the 
last three years. In many cases the price of land has advanced from 
10 to 25 times above what it was purcnased for five years ago. It fol- 
lows that rents have more than doubled during that period, .and the 
cost of living has increased from 25 to 50 per cent. 
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RAILWAYS. 

Ilankaxi- CanUm line. — Two corpjs of locating engineers of the Han- 
kau-Canton Railroad have been in the field in the Province of Hunan 
since February, 1902, and will soon begin work at Yo-chow, in Hunan 
Province, at the entrance of the Tung-ting Lake into the Yangtze River, 
whence they will work down the river to Wuchang, in the Province of 
Hupeh, which will be the north terminus of the road. 

flan Jcati- Peking line. — The engineering department of the Pei-Han 
(Hankau-Peking) railway administi*ation was kept busy during the 
early part of 1902 repairing the great damage caused by floods, which 
were most destructive. Just beyond the Hankau station about 2 miles 
of embankment was almost completely washed away, but has since 
been rebuilt and faced with granite. The main line is now open for 
traffic as far as Hsinyang, Honan, 133 miles from the Han River, 
and trains run daily from Hankau city station to Hanyang. The sec- 
tion between the Hankau city station and the Han River, though in 
course of construction, is not entirely completed. By thus completing 
the line as far as Hsinyang one of the greatest engineering difficul- 
ties has been conquered, viz, the boring and buildmg of the tunnel, 
which is reached just after leaving Kuangshui, 98 miles from Hankau. 
The embankment is now finished as far as Yench'eng, 239 miles from 
Hankau, and the rails are laid as far as Ch'ioshan, which is 184 miles 
distant. The engineering or construction department has been 
removed from HanKau to Hsinyang, so as to be nearer the scene of its 
labors. The line was inspected on two diflFerent occasions during the 
year by Chang Chih-tung and Tuan Fang, viceroy and acting viceroy 
of the two Provinces of Hupeh and Hunan, both of whom proceeded 
as far as Hsinyang. 

Both passengers and goods traffic have been fairly extensive and 
remunerative, but as time is no object to a Chinaman he does not 
rapidly abandon his old water and road routes in favor of the routes 
traversed by the iron horse. The ''Gare Fluvial," 5^ miles from the 
Han River, is the terminus of the main line. On the section between 
this station and the Han River there is at present the Hankau city 
station at the back of the French concession, 3 miles from the Han, 
and as soon as the branch line is completed a station will be opened at 
the Han River end. Merchandise carried by rail must either be cov- 
ered by tmnsit passes or pay likin charges at a rate which has been 
fixed at 2i per cent ad valorem, or one- half the imperial maritime cus- 
toms tariff rate. For convenience and to avoid delay it has been 
arranged that likin charges shall be paid at the Hankau end of the line. 

Proposed railway. — A Peking dispatch states that Viceroy Hsi Liang, 
of Szechuan, has lately memorialized the throne strongly urging the 
expediency of the Government itself constructing a railway between 
Ching-tu, the capital of Szechuan, and Hankau. Viceroy Hsi Liang 
declares that he has the promise of wealthy Chinese merchants to 
furnish the necessary capital without borrowing foreign capital. The 
central Government seems to be most favorable to the scheme. 

NEW TREATY PORTS AND NEW STEAMSHIP LINES. 

During the past year two of the steamship companies have been 
running each a steamer weekly from Hankau to Chang-sha, the cap 
tal of tne rich province of Hunan. The route from here is 130 miles 
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up river to Yo-chow, the mouth of the Tung- ting Lake, across the lake 
30 miles, then up the Siang River 50 miles, where Chang-sha is located. 
This city is considered an open port in accordance with the last British 
treaty with China, and the foreign customs are preparing to send a 
corps of custom officials to take charge of the custom-house to be 
opened there. 

A French company, named the Compagnie Asiatique de Navigation, 
is having two steamers built at the Chinese arsenal navy -yards, at 
Fuchau, for the Yangtze River trade, to run between Hankau and 
Shanghai. Two German steamers make regular runs between Hankau 
and bwatow. Last spring the McBain Line of steamers, plyin? 
between Hankau and Shanghai, was sold to the Nippon Yusen msan 
Company, whose head office is in Yokohama. 

WUCHANG INDUSTRIES. 

Cotton^ Kemp, and silk rniUs. — The Wuchang cotton miUs, hemp 
mills, and silk-filature mills, which were closed for some time, have 
been leased to a syndicate of Cantonese and are in active operation 
again. 

Iron works at Ilan-yang, — ^The iron works atHan-yang, are turning 
out a large output for works of that kind. Seventy -five tons of pig 
iron are produced daily. The iron ore and lime are brought from down 
the river at Tayeh, 60 miles distant^ and the coal and coke from Ping- 
hsiang mines in Hunan. Preparations are being made to double tne 
output of the iron works. The Siemens-Martin furnace produces 
1,000 tons of steel ingots and the Bessemer furnace 2,500 tons a month. 
They turn out 300 rails a day, which are used for the HLankau-Peking 
Railway. 

Arsenal and smokdess-powder faxitory. — The arsenal and smokeless- 
powder factory at Han-yang are running their full capacity. The 
arsenal is turning out 40 Mausers daily and 6 field guns per month. 
Three hundred shells and 35,000 rifle cartridges and 1,000 pounds of 
smokeless powder are the daily output, all of which is transferred 
across the Yangtze to Wuchang, where it is stored, but it is being 
constantly forwarded to the river ports and forts and to the interior. 

CHING-TU. 

Arsenal. — Ching-tu, the capital of Szechuan Province, is situated on 
the Min River, wnich empties into the Yangtze. There has been a 
small arsenal there for many years, where Mauser rifles, two-men 
gingals, small cannon, and black powder are manufactured. The 
arsenal is now being enlarged by the construction of new buildings, 
and preparations are being made for a larger output of munitions of 
war. It is 1,100 miles from here, and it is difficult to secure reliable 
data at this distance. 

MINERAL RESOURCES OF THE PROVINOH. 

ANTIMONY. 

Antimony ore to the amount of 15,000,000 pounds was forwarded 
last year from Ching-tu to be reshipped and exported from Shan/rbai. 
That product comes from Hunan Province, and the authorities there 
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are doing all in their power to facilitate its export in large quantities. 
It is found in many places in the province. On several occasions 
native dealers have secured the right of the owners of the land on 
which antimony has been discovered to open and operate the mines, 
have visited Hankau with samples, and have entered into contracts 
with foreign exporters here to deliver certain quantities monthly. 



While many localities in this vast district have large areas of coal, 
consisting of anthracite, bituminous, and lignite formations, yet com- 
paratively little is known about it. A very good quality of steiaming 
coal has appeared in the market the past year, in small (quantities, 
coming from the western part of this district, near Chungking, 1,000 
miles from Hankau, the metropolis of the rich province of Szechuan. 
If the steaming qualities of this coal come up to what is claimed, it 
will be a valuable product and find a ready market here for supplying 
the 40 steamers regularly entering this port and the men-of-war visit- 
ing this port and oistrict, as the coal mostly used at the present time 
by steamers is Japanese; for war vessels, Cardiff and Pocahontas coal. 
TTie coal, other tnan steaming, arriving^ at this market comes from 
Hunan Province, where there are extensive beds of hard and soft coal. 
It is only mined by the natives in a primitive manner, and sells here for 
from $9 to $18 (Mexican] a ton. As the stock kept on hand is gener- 
ally limited, it is often difficult and frequently impossible to get a win- 
ters supply, owing, the dealers claim, if the water is low, to being 
unable to run theirlxoats up the streams to the mines, while, if the water 
is high, and during the rainy season, the condition of the mines is 
such that the natives will not or can not work. 

For the past four years a railroad has been under construction from 
Ping-hsiang, Hunan, into Kiang-si Province. Some thirty-odd miles 
have been completed at this date. It passes through a part of the coal 
region, and for the past year small steamers have been bringing coal 
that has been brought down from the coal mines by the railwajr to one 
of the small rivers that empties into Po-yang Lake, which empties into 
the Yangtze River. In time this railway will be a branch of the 
Hankau-Canton line, and the facility for increasing the output of coal 
when modern mining methods are introduced, with better means of 
transportation, should furnish an amount that would not only supply 
the nver ports, but would have a market that would . extend irom 
Peking to Canton. At present the Government takes the output of 
the above mines for the Han-yang iron works and arsenal. 

BXPLOrriNO THE MINERAL REGIONS. 

During the past six years representatives of American, British, Ger- 
man, and French companies have passed through here for the purpose 
of exploiting the mineral regions in the various provinces in this dis- 
trict They have entered into partnership with tne Chinese, provided 
with imperial decrees, f urniahedthe money for working the mines, have 
spent vears in pushing^ forward their enterprises, and their hopes are 
high for a generous yield from their undertakings. Mv experience, 
however, has convinced me that none of their efforte have been crowned 
with even a moderate success, while the great majority have received 
no returns for the money expended. The officials have always been 
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able to interfere in some manner and prevent successful mining. They 
guard this undeveloped wealth of their country as the dragon guards 
the ''jewel of life." While no one will deny that they have the right 
to safeguard their wealth, when the Government issues a decree giving 
foreigners the right to engage in mining, and induces companies ana 
private individuals to invest tneir time and money in exploiting the min- 
eral wealth of the country, it should protect them in those rights and 
give them every facility to make their ventures a success. 

What has been the protection afforded in the premises? When the 

Eromot<3r8 had arranged with the board of mines of a province and 
ad the same recorded in the yamen, proclamations issued, as they felt 
assured by the magistrate, and their samples shipped for Shanghai 
for analysis, these same samples were stopped at some likin barrier, 
and when the case was investigated the investors were informed that 
the magistrate disclaimed all knowledge of the fact, and that they must 
have been swindled by some " rascally merchant." 

Unless likin is abolished, the mining laws regulated, and the indi- 
vidual sustained in his rights by his own Government, it is a waste of 
money and time to engage in mining in this section of China. 

POST-OFFICES AND POSTAL FACILITIES. 

The imperial post-office has opened many branch offices during the 
year, and the Hankau district now extends to Hsianfu, in Shensi, 
which place is also connected with Chungking, in Szechuan, Taifenff, 
in Honan. The Hankau to K'aifeng line, which was established early 
in the year, makes use of the Peinan B^ilway, couriers in uniform 
traveling on the trains by permission of the imperial railway admin- 
istration as far as Hsinyang, and thence a regular courier service is 
kept up. 

besides the imperial Chinese post-office the British, French, German, 
Japanese, and Russians have established post offices in the concessions. 
The Chinese, French, Germans, and Russians now send their European 
mail via the Trans-Siberian route. The time required for mail leaving 
this post to reach London is twenty-four days, being a saving of about 
three weeks over the all-water route. It is only a question of expiration 
of contract with the steamship lines for carrying mail to and from the 
Far East until the British Government will forward their mail o?er 
the Trans-Siberian Railway. The service through the foreign post- 
offices here is very good, but the same can not be said of the Chinese 
service, nor should it be expected, as their service is comparatively 
new and they have not experienced men to run it properly. 

So many Chinese cities nave similar names that without great care 
many mistakes in forwarding mail will continue to be made. The cus- 
toms have charge of the Chinese post-offices at all open ports, and are 
also extending it into the interior. The mail from the United States 
comes stringing along for three or four days after the regular mail has 
arrived in Snanghai. Most of the newspapers arrive hrst, and then 
one or two days after the letters appear. As the mail is mostly looked 
after by Chinese, and as time in their eyes is not an essential factor, 
no doubt the poor service will continue unless different methods are 
introduced. 

The postmaster-general's order, to take effect June 1, 1903, giving 
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Shanghai and the cities of China served through the United States 
postal agency the same postal rates that apply to the United States 
nas not yet benefited this district, but we trust the arrangements will 
soon be made that will bring about that beneficial result. The Chinese 
post-office charge for foreign letters is 10 cents Mexican per half ounce; 
so that when a letter weighing an ounce arrives with a 2-cent United 
States stamp on it the Chinese post-oflBce notifies you that there is a 
letter in their oflice with 32 cents penalty postage due on it. There- 
fore until the above arrangements have been perfected each letter sent 
to this district from the United States should have a 5-cent stamp on 
it for eveiy half ounce or fraction thereof. 

NEW AMERICAN FIRMS IN HANKAU. 

During the past year the following American firms have established 
branch houses in Hankau: 

The Singer Manufacturing CJompany. 

L. C. Gillespie & Sons, of New York, dealers in wood oil. 

The China and Java Export Company. 

The Goat and Sheep Skin Import Company (Limited). 



HANKAU SHIPPING RETURNS. 



The following is the number, tonnage, and movements of vessels 
entered and cleared at Hankau during the six months ended June 30, 
1903, as given by the customs returns. 



Description. 



FOREIGN VESSELS. 

Ocean-going steamers 

RiTCT steamers 

Steam launches 

Sailing vessels 

CHINESE-OWNED VESSELS OF FOREIGN TYPE. 

Ocian-going steamers 

River steamers 

Steam launches 

Sailing vessels 

Native craft 

Total 



Entered. 



Number. Tons. 



80 

433 

11 

2 



3 
142 

5 
126 
403 



98,244 
509,284 



660 



4,426 

109,711 

78 

31,249 

25,673 



1,204 



779,279 



Cleared. 



Number. Tons. 



78 

429 

9 

2 



3 
142 

6 
101 
608 



1,873 



93.707 

504,522 

56 

650 



4,426 

108,388 

118 

24,645 

48,028 



779,540 



Hankau, China, October W ^1903. 



L. S. WiLCX)x, Consul' Oeneral. 



TIEISTTSEN^. 

(From VrnWM States Consal-tieneral Bagsdale, TIeaUla, China.) 
COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL IMPORTANCE OF TIENTSIN. 

Tientsin is situated at the junction of the Huie River (sometimes 
called the Grand Canal) with the Peiho River, in latitude 39^ 3' 55" 
north, and longitude 117^ 3' 55" east. It is distant from Peking by 
H. Doc 722, 5S-2— vol 2 26 
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railroad 88 miles. Formerly Tientsin was amilitary station, but toward 
the end of the seventeenth century l>eeame a city of great importance. 
To-day it has a population of 1,000,000. It is the trade center for the 

Srovinces of Cnihli, Shensi, Tibet, and Turkestan, also for parts of 
[anchuria and Mongolia, notwithstanding the completion of the Sibe- 
rian Railway to Port Arthur, which has diverted a portion of the 
trade from those provinces to Newchwang and the port above named. 
This loss, it is claimed, will be compensated for by the promised early 
completion of a railroad from Tientsin to Tai- Yuan. This will bring to 
this port a large share of the products of Kansuh and Shensi provinces 
that now goes to Hankow, witn corresponding imports passing through 
here in return. 

At the time of the uprising in 1900 no other city in China had so 
promising a future. The ablest merchants and bankers'of the Empire 
were located here and the business transacted was enormous. Money 
was plentiful and the I'ates of interest demanded were exceedingly 
reasonable. All were apparently happy and prosperous. The out- 
break resulted in the loss of millions. Great storehouses were burned 
and pillaged, banks were looted, and the natives werie left in a state of 
destitution. This unhappy condition was followed, however, by 
redoubled vigor. Vast concessions were acquired by the Russian, 
Japanese, Austrian, Belgian, and Italian Governments, while the old 
concessions formerly acquired by the British, French, and German 
Governments were extended to twice their former size. New build- 
ings were erected on every street and corner, and the infection spread 
throughout the native city. Macadamized roads were built, trees 
were planted, waterworks were constructed, and electric-light plants 
established. People be^n to arrive both in the native and foi*eign 
cities, and notwithstandmg the fact that more than 500 new houses 
have been constructed in the past three years, the immigrant congrat- 
ulates himself if he finds a house for occupation. Houses that rented 
for 35 taels ($25) per month in the 3'ear 1899, now readily bring 75 
taels ($54) per month, and the work of construction goes on. At this 
time more than a hundred new buildings are under way, many of thejn 
"being large, beautiful, and expensive, and the end is not yet. 

A new railroad is promised, to lead from this city to the province of 
Shensi, a distance of 500 miles or more. The Peiho River, formerly 
considered the crookedest stream in the world, has been shortened by 
large cuts, lessening the distance to tide water by 5 miles, and a third 
cut is under way that will, when finished, save 3 miles more, and as a 
consequence the channel has become deeper and steamships are once 
more arriving at the bund, something that has not happened for seven 
years past. 

COMMERCE AND FINANCIAL CRISIS. 

And jet, with all this improvement, commerce is now at almost a 
standstill, owing to manv causes, the principal one, however, being 
the financial crisis so fully mentioned in my letter of May 5 last, 
printed in advance sheets of Consular Reports, No. 1682, for June 26, 
1903. The native banks that sprang up like mushrooms after the 
trouble have failed leaving the country flooded with bad paper. As 
a consequence many native merchants were forced to retire from busi- 
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ness, while others are pa^^ing as high as 36 per cent interest for money 
to meet pressing demands. Foreign merchants have, in anticipation, 
ordered large stocks of goods, but now have them stored in warenouses 
because of their inability to sell for cash and their fear of entire loss 
should they sell on credit. Imports for the year 1902 exceeded the 
exports four times over, which caused a drain of money that alarmed 
the Chinese authorities to such an extent that the export of silver was 
forbidden, but the barrier failed because of the large sums necessary 
to meet the proportion of indemnity demanded by the v^arious powers. 
The spurious paper issued by the mushroom banks and the bad cash 
(counterfeit mostly) that had circulated during the confusion of read- 
justment, after the trouble had to be retired; all of which, in conjunc- 
tion with the unprecedented fall in the price of silver, made the disas- 
ter more serious. The only persons that profited in 1902 and the first 
six months of 1903 were those who had houses to let and the export- 
ers. By reason of the cheap dollar the latter were enabled to buy 
1)roducts which thev turned into gold at good prices and they profit^ 
argely, but now they are reaping the whirlwind, as the producers 
demand as many dollars for their products as they did when the value 
of the dollar was 25 per cent less, and refuse to sell unless they get 
what they ask. As a result the producer has his products in the ware- 
house, keeping company with the wares of the importer. It is believed, 
however, that the worst is over. The atmosphere seems to be clear- 
ing, and the stocks of goods in the interior are all but exhausted. 
Purchases must be made to meet the demands, and the producers will 
be forced to sell in order to purchase their necessities. The building 
of new railroads, the work of river improvement, the opening of new 
mines by the Peking syndicate, and other improvements in contem- 
plation and under wav will distribute vast sums of money that will 
go into circulation and greatly relieve the depression. 

CURRENCY CONFUSION. 

A mint has been established here that is turning out copper coins of 
10 cash value, and shortly work will be conmienced in commg a piece 
of money called the tael, something that has never been done before. 
At the present quotations of exchange this coin will have a value of 
about 65 cents gold. What should he done, however, is the issuance 
of a coin of universal value all over the Empire, a coin that would be 
worth as much in Tientsin as it is in Shanghai or elsewhere. At pres- 
ent, as for all time in the past, each province has a term for money of 
its own called the tael (mythical, of course, as there is no such coin), 
and the value of each is different. For instance, the Tientsin tael, 
according to the United States Treasury valuation for the quarter 
ended September 30 last, is worth in United States gold 60.3 cents, the 
Shanghai tael 56.8 cents, the Amoy tael 62.2 cents, the Canton tael 62 
cents, and the Hankow tael 58.2 cents, while the Haikwan tael, or what 
is known as the official tael, and the one used in collecting customs, is 
worth, at Treasury valuation, 68.3 cents. On the other hand, the 
different places have a circulating medium of their own. For instance, 
in Tientsin the Hongkong dollar is most in circulation, though the 
Mexican and the Chinese dollar, previously coined here, are accepted 
by the banks; but should one leave for Shanghai or Chefoo, and carry 
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with him any other than the Mexican dollar, he can only realize for 
his money 95 cents on the dollar, and yet the'coins are or equal value 
in bullion. Should one receive a $10 note in Tientsin that was issued 
by the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank at Hongkong it will be received 
by the same bank here onl;^^ at a discount of 5 per cent or more. This 
wonderful condition of affairs places the merchant and seller or buyer 
of exchange at the mercy of tne banks, and they are fleeced at every 
turn of tne lane. Until means are devised to establish a stable cur- 
rency, a dollar that would pass all over the Empire as a dollar, the man 
of commerce will continue to flounder in the qua^ire of uncertainty, 
and the banks will continue to prosper througn his misery. 

RAILROADS. 

No other city in China has the railroad facilities that are enjoyed in 
Tientsin. The Imperial Railway has branches running from here to 
Peking, Tungchow, Tangku, Tongshan, Shanhai-kwan, and Niuch- 
wang, with a roadbed of 450 miles, and a good road it is. too, with 
several trains running each way daily, splendidly equipped and man- 
aged, and it is a first-class paying property. It is owned and con- 
trolled by the Imperial Government. It has connection at Feng-tai, 
a station near Peking, with the Pe-han road, the property of a French 
and Belgian syndicate. This road has its terminus at Peking and 
extends to Paoting-fu, a distance of 91 miles, and on to the interior, a 
distance of 275 miles from the capital city. It is expected that the 
road will reach Hankow within three years. They have already built 
from the Hankow terminus a distance of 220 miles, leaving only a gap 
of 260 miles to be constructed. When completed, this road will inter- 
sect the very best part of the Empire and will be one of the finest paying 
enterprises in Cmna. The new road to be built from here to Tai 
Yuan-fu by a German syndicate has already been mentioned. 



SHIPPING RETURNS. 



Notwithstanding the peculiar situation of Tientsin and its bad harbor, 
more than 800 steamsnips entered and cleared during the year 1902. 
These were owned principally by British, Chinese, and Japanese com- 
panies. The number, the tonnage, and the flag under which they sailed 
IS given below: 



Flag. 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


Total. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


Na 


TonnaKC 


Britiflh 


334 

8 

58 

2 

2 

20 

6 

177 

231 


371,013 
2,637 
50,116 
8,000 
4.676 
17,421 
2,305 
151,558 
219,254 


834 
3 
57 
2 
2 
20 
5 
177 
231 


371.018 
2,637 
50.064 
8.000 
4,676 
17.421 
2,805 
151.556 
219.254 


668 

6 

115 

4 

4 

40 

10 

848 

462 


7^25 


American . 


5,274 


German 


IW'IS 


French 


^-SK 


Danish 


*'?S 


Norwegian 


34,842 


Russian 


4,510 


Japanese 


S-S 


Chinese 


488,508 




' 




Total 


832 


821,979 


825 i 821.706 


1.657 


l.M8,684 
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DIPORTS, BY ARTICLES. 

The principal articles imported into Tientsin for the six months ended 
June 30, 1902, and 1903, are shown in the following table: 



Articles. 



Shirttngs: 

Gray pieoes. 

White do... 

Drilln: 

English do... 

American do... 

Dutch do. . . 

Japanese do... 

Sheetings: 

Engush do... 

American do... 

Japanese do... 

Handkerchiefs dozens. 

Cotton yam: 

Engtisb , .piculs. 

Inman do. . . 

Japanese do. . . 

Cotton thread: 

English gross. 

Japanese do . . . 

Camlets, English pieces. 

Lastings. woolen do. . . 

Dyes, aniline value, taels. 

Matches grows. 

Needles mille. 

Oil, kerosene: 

American gallons. 

Russian do... 

Lancat do... 



1902. 



1,(M8,647 
596,607 

6,015 

407,422 

9,168 



19,406 
1,222,004 



43,116 

15,002 
175,805 
48,870 

9,183 

155 

1,910 

8,799 

816,442 

2,820,147 

728,303 

2,058,600 

2,655,000 

297,200 



1903. 



852,960 
282,624 



229,485 
53,960 
85,075 

18,815 

502,705 

41,520 

10,225 

1,668 
74,365 
37,756 

8,585 



220 

2,511 

191, 787 

1,438.408 

379,663 

808,120 

1,610,000 

80,000 



James W. Raosdale, Conml' General. 
Tientsin, ChU^ta, November S^ 190S. 



DUTCH EAST INDIES. 

(From Ualted States t'onsnl Balrdea, Batavla, Java.) 
REPORT FOR C^ALENOAR YEAR 1908. 



COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS, POPULATION, ETC. 

Dutch E^t Indies has again passed through an unprosperous year. 
The failures of many of the crops have caused business to ue extremely 
dull, and have been responsible for the general bad condition of busi- 
ness throughout the year. 

The general imports for 1902 fell considerably below those for the 
previous year. The importation of American goods was $440,724 less 
than for 1901. The general exports for the year increased somewhat, 
although the exportation to the United States fell off $711,229 from 
that for 1901. 

The total imports into Dutch East Indies for the last two years were 
I81,589,132during the year 1902 against $91,691,620 in 1901 , a decrea.se 
of $10,102,488; exports, $106,719,537 in 1902 and $102,096,686 in 
1901, an increase or $4,622,851. It will be seen by these ligures that 
while the value of the imports for the yeiir decreased $10,102,488, the 
value of the exports increased $4,622,851, and that the exports for 
1902 were $26,130,405 in excess of the imports. 
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Failure in the mining industry has caused much distress among the 
middle class, and money has been very scarce throughout Java, the 
result being that many people had to sell at a sacrifice valuable prop- 
erty to meet their losses in mining investments. 

Toward the latter part of the year the health of the colony was 
extremely bad, a severe cholera epidemic having visited the interior 
of Java during the months of August, September, and October, taking 
off thousands of the Chinese and natives. 

The general condition of the natives of Java during 1902 improved 
somewhat, and at the close of the year they could be called fairly 
prosperous. The reason for this improvement in their cx)ndition was 
the success in the rice crops in east and mid-Java, so that they had 
su£Scient for their own consumption and large quantities for export to 
the Straits Settlements, the first export surplus for a number of years, 
and, consequently, while the Europeans have had an unprosperous 
year, the natives have had a fairly successful one, their condition 
depending entirely on their rice crops. 

The total population of the Netherlands India according to the cen- 
sus of 1900 was 35,343,141, of which only 62,498 were Europeans. 
The standing army of the colony is about 36,000 men. 

At the close of the year there were 5 American business houses in 
Java, viz, 1 at Soerabaya, 1 at Samarang, and 3 at Batavia, all doing a 
fair business. 

1 am unable to report the exact number of American citizens resid- 
ing in Dutch India, as they do not register at the consulate, but to my 
personal knowledge there were 12 Americans in Java and Sumatra at 
the close of 1902, viz, 9 in Batavia, including 5 children, and 3 near 
Padang, Sumatra. 

The law still exists whereby all able-bodied males of the ages of 18 
to 45 must serve in the militia, and this is a source of great annoyance 
to foreigners living here. By a recent treaty between Japan and these 
colonies Japanese subjects are exempted from this serWce. There is 
no reason why a similar exemption should not apply to all other 
foreigners residing in Dutch Inma. 

Strangers visiting Dutch India require only the ''toelatings kaart" 
(permission to land in Java) issued by the resiaent and costing 60 cents. 
This permission will be sufficient for a person to travel in the interior, 
and the special permission formerly required from the governor- 
general for this purpose is no longer necessary. 

BRINGING THE NATIVES UNDER DUTCH RULE. 

The Government has had great success during the past year in 
handling the Acheen and Jambi situation, and the former are grad- 
ually coming to terms, finding that the tribes already pacified and 
under the Dutch rule are far better off than when under the rule of 
the different rebel chiefs. Great credit is due the present governor of 
Acheen for the rapid strides made within the past two years toward 
subduing the unruly Acheenese. 

The military expedition at Jambi (East Sumatra) has not been as 
successful during the year as was expected, owing to sickness among 
the troops (beriberi being the worst to contend with), the unexpected 
stubborn resistance of the natives, and the great distance from base 
of supplies. The trouble at Jambi was caused by the natives refusing 
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to acknowledge a sultan chosen by the Government, wishing to set up 
their own sultan. The latter the Government would not allow, con- 
sequently serious trouble arose. At the close of the year the situation 
had improved greatly and a successful ending was soon anticipated. * 

CONDITIONS IN THE MINING INDUSTRY. 
GOLD MINING. 

The so-called rich gold-mining industry of Dutch East Indies is now 
something of the past, and at the close or 1902 thei'e was only one gold 
mine in working condition, and its shares were of little value. 

About the middle of the year one of the gold mines which was 
under the management of an American mining engineer and which 
was supposed to be one of the richest gold mines in Dutch East 
Indies, suddenly closed up, and at the end of the year the shares were 
worthless. 

People who were heavily interested in this and other gold mines were 
fflad to sell at a heavy loss, while some who still believed in the '' bub- 
ble" held on, and many of the directors who still hoped to lead others 
on bought up many of the shares at a very low figure auring August and 
September of 1902, only to be badly taken in later on, when it was 
almost impossible to self the shares at any price. 

Summing up the position at the close of the year, it was found that 
three mining compjanies had practically failed, and the one company 
still working was in very baa condition, owing to people having lost 
faith in the whole mining industry. Many ''well-to-do" people were 
completely ruined during the year by this badly managed and worth- 
less mining business. 

At the close of the year 1902 not a single American mining engineer 
remained in the emplov of these gold-mining companies, for the rea- 
son that they were unaole to find gold, which existed only in the imagi- 
nation of the promoters. 

GOAL MINEB. 

The Ombilien coal mines of Sumatra are still successfully worked 
by the Government, and the output is annually increasing to meet the 
local demand. The total production for the year 1902 was 180,701 
tons, all consumed in Dutch East Indies. Steamers which formerlv 
coaled at Batavia now call at Emma Haven (seaport of Padang) to coal, 
as it is not so far out of the direct route and the harbor is much easier to 
enter. The coal mines at Koeti, Borneo, are also successfully worked, 
but the output is small and is used entirely for local consumption. 

TIN MINES OF BANKA AND BILLITON. 

The Banka and Billiton tin mines are also paying companies, having 
been worked for many years. The production of these mines for 1902 
^as 18,765 tons, being slightly less than the production for the previ- 
ous year, 19,365 tons. 

PETROLEUM WELLfi. 

Sumatra and Java are rich in oil, especially the former, where the 
petroleun* companies do a large business in the local oil. This can be 
classed among the few paying industries of the Netherlands India. 
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During 1902 the Moeara Enim Petroleum Company did a very satis- 
factory business, the wells on the old concessions giving a good yield, 
and many new wells which were sunk gave satisfactory outputs. 
Owing to the low prices ruling for the year the profits were somewhat 
smaller than for 1901/ 

The production of the Moeara Enim for the years 1901 and 1902 were 
as follows: 1901, 2,162,350 cases; 1902, 1,838,500 cases; a decrease of 
323,850 cases. 

The production of the Roval Langkat Petroleum Company for the 
years 1901 and 1902 wa^: 1901, 3,295,500 cases; 1902, 4,015,247 cases, 
an increase of 719,747 cases. 

TRANSPORTATION ROUTES. 

STEAMSHIP LINES. 

The Royal Packet Company (Koninklljke Paketvaart Maatschapnij) 
of coast steamers has increased its fleet during the past year, and has 
opened a new line between Deli, Sumatra, and the Straits Settlement*. 
Tnis business was formerly entirely in the hands of the Chinese, who 
were running inferior boats, and there will be a great improvement 
now that the Koyal Packet Company has put a go^ class of boats on 
this route. 

The company now has 45 first-class steamers, of a total tonnage of 
about 60,000 tons, and 4 steamers, representing about 6,000 tons, in 
course of construction at the close of the year. These boats have all 
modem improvements and are most comfortable to travel on. 

The Java- Japan line, which it was expected would begin to run by the 
close of 1902, will not start until late m 1903. These boats will start 
from Batavia, calling at Samarang, Soerabaya, and Macassar, and then 
proceed direct to Hongkong. They will take in Shanghai, the final 
port being Yokohama, returning same route to Batavia. They will 
be cargo boats with small passenger accommodations. 

There has been no change during the past year in the different 
European line^ as reported in my report for 1901, but in 1903 it has 
been decided by the Netherlands Steamship Company to change their 
route via Singapore and Sabang (outward and homeward) insteiid of 
calling at Padang, as formerly. This change is to be made on the 
recommendation of the governor of Acheen, as it will avoid much 
trouble and detention now had in transporting troops to and from 
Holland and Acheen, and it is expected tnese steamers will get much 
of the produce which is now shipped from northern Sumatra to Europe 
via Penang. 

Passenger rates between here and Europe and between here and the 
Straits Settlements are excessively high. Batavia to Singapore, $32 
first class and $18 second class, a trip of about forty hours; Batavia to 
Europe via Suez Canal, $300 to either Genoa or Marseilles, first class, 
and $160 second class. 

Should a person wish to go direct by sea to either Amsterdam or 
Rotterdam, it is $26 extra for first class and $20 extra for second class. 

Batavia to the United States, via Japan, the rates are $320 first class 
to San Francisco; rates for second class are not quoted. 
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RAILWAYS. 

The Goiwrnment line, making the connection between Soerabaya 
and Banjoewangi (extreme east end of Java) was completed during 
July, 1902, and one can now ^o from Anier (the extreme west end) 
through by rail to Benjoewan^ in about three days, which formerly 
took about six days. The trams in Java do not run at night, other- 
wise the trip through Java would be made in forty -eight or fifty hours. 

This new railroad between a place called Kalisat and Banjoewangi 
was a most difficult piece of engineering, and the tunneling and bridg- 
ing are, I believe, very fine samples of engineering work. 

STEAM TRAMWAY. 

The steam tram line along the north coast of Java from a place 
called Goendeh to Soerabaya bas also been completed during the past 

irear, thus connecting Samai'ang and Soerabaya by tram. This tram 
me does not interfere in any way with the railway, as it runs in a 
different direction, and it is used mostly by the natives. 

At the close of the year 1902 one could go by tram along the north 
coast of Java from Cheril>on to Soerabaya. 

BANKING AND CURRENCY. 

At the close of the year there were eight banking houses doing 
business at Batavia, and as many more at ^e other principal places 
in Java. The principal banks at Batavia are as follows: Java Bank 
(transacts most of the Government business), Netherlands Trading 
Society, Netherlands India Handelsbank, and the Netherlands India 
Escompto Companv, all Dutch banks. The two English banks are 
the Hongkong an<f Shanghai Banking Corporation and Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia, and China. 

Dutch East Indies, as with the mother country, being still on a gold 
basis, there is no change to report in the currency. Counterfeiting 
of silver coin is still carried on here in spite of the strict measures 
adopted bv the Government to prevent it, and one must be very care- 
ful when handling silver money not to be badly taken in by spurious 
coin. 

POSTAGE RATES. 

There are no changes in foreign rates, although there has been a 
small reduction in the local rates on printed matter. 



Countries. | Weight. | Rate. 



Letter postage to— i (YitU. 

United States and Europe Ifj gram8. . i .10 

China, Japan, and Austialia do ' .10 

Holland do i .06 

Straits Settlemen|» L...do .05 

Throughout Dntch India ' ... .do I .04 

Printed matter, etc.: I 

To United State«, Europe, China, Japan, and Australia ' fiOgmmB.. .02 

Throughou tDutchlndia I. ...do ,05 
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The extra charge of 4 cents per letter for registering for any place is 
still in force. 

TELEGRAPH GHABGBS. 

The reduction expected in telegraph rates during 1902 has not heen 
made, but probably there will be a reduction made in the foreign rates 
in the following year. At the close of the year the foreign telegraphic 
rates were the same as reported for 1901. 

Local telegraphic rates depend entirely on the distance and are 
divided into five different series, as follows: 



Series. 


Rate. 


First 


10.012 per word and $0.10 extra for telegruD. 
10.024 per word and $0.20 extra for telernua. 
$0,086 per word and 10.80 extra for telegram. 
10.048 per word and $0.40 extra for telegram. 
$0.06 per word and $0.50 extra for telegrun. 


Seoond . . 


Third 


Fourth 


Fifth 









In local telegrams one word must not exceed 15 letters, and in for- 
eign cables must not exceed 10 letters. 

A few short local cables between Java and Borneo have been laid 
during the past year, and cable and telegraphic communication between 
Java and the outer world was about complete at the close of 1902. 

SHIPPING RETURNS. 

During the year 1902 there entered at ports in Dutch India 4,321 
steamers of 5,836,119 tons, 154 sailing vessels of 195,712 tons (foreign 
trade), and 2,179 coasting vessels of 274,176 tons, while there cleared 
4,034 steamers of 5,816,514 tons, 150 sailing vessels of 194,881 tons 
(foreign trade), and 2,176 coasting vessels of 267,355 tons. 

No American war ships visited Dutch India during the year, and 
only one American merchant ship. 

B. S. Rairden, Cormtl. 

Batavia, Java, October W, 1903. 



report for first six months of 1908. 

During the first six months of 1903 import and export business in 
Dutch India appears to have improved somewhat, new business houses 
having opened to take the place of those which closed during the pre- 
vious year, new steamship lines having started to call at the diflFerent 
ports of Java, and new railwaj^s and tramways having been completed. 

1 am unable to give the figures of amount of imports for the first 
six months of the year, as the government does not publish any official 
report giving these statistics. 

American commercial travelers appear to have abandoned Java alto- 
gether, as only two or three have visited this place during the first part 
of the year, consequently the impoitation of American goods has been 
very small as compared with the first six months of the previous year. 

The first half of the year has been exceptionally healtny in all parts 
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of the colony, and no epidemics of any nature have visited the place 
during this period. 

The natives have had a prosperous six months in the rice business, 
their paddy fields have given a good yield, and prospects are very 
good lor a successful year throughout. 

No American vessels of any description have visited the Dutch East 
Indies during the period January 1 to June 30, 1903. 

NEW STEAMSHIP A^TD RAILWAY LINES. 

A new line of English steamers has been started to run every fort- 
night between Calcutta and Java ports, and these boats, being cargo 
ships with passenger accommodations, will make direct communication 
between the two places. They also call at Penang and Singapore 
going and returning. 

The Netherlands Bteamship Line has begun its new route via Sing- 
apore and Sabang Bay to and from Holland, instead of via Padang, 
Sumatra, as formerly, and keen interest is shown by other steamship 
companies as to whether this new route will prove more profitable than 
the lormer one. 

Before Sabang can compete successfully with Singapore as a calling 
port for steamers, coaling or requiring water, many improvements are 
required. At present one of the greatest drawbacks is the bad, or 
rather insufficient, water supply. This can, however, be improved, 
and water can be had in any quantity if a little money is spent in the 
way of further improvements. 

I'he government railway from Batavia to Bandong, via Krawang 
and Poerwakarta, has been extended to Padalarang (9 miles from Ban- 
dong on the main line) during the first six months of the year, and the 
tunnel ^^Sasaksaat," a most difficult piece of engineering, was com- 
pleted and opened on this line the latter part of June. The tunnel is 
3,132 feet long. This line will probably be opened for traffic the 
beginning of 1904 and will be a great advantage to travelers, who will 
then be able to go from Batavia to Bandong in one day, while at the 
present time it Uikes two days. 

ELECTKIC LIGHT AND TRAMWAY COMPANIES. 

The electric light company at this place is reported to be very much 
in need of a larger capital, but as this company is financed entirely in 
Holland, the exact standing of this entei*prise can not be accurately 
ascertained. If properly worked I believe this company would be a 
paying concern, but up to the present time it has paid no dividend, 
although it has been established for seven years or more. 

Many householders prefer the electric lights to gas, but under the 
present system find it so much dearer than the latter that they object 
to paying the difference. The gas company has a contract for lighting 
the cities throughout Java, which does not expire for a nuniDer or 
years, hence the electric light company can not obtain any contracts 
from the government for some time, and their present business is not • 
suflScient to pay them. 

The electric tram company is doing fairly well and has recently 
applied to the government for further concessions to extend its lines. 
Here again more capital is required, and at present the company is 
unable to extend its lines for want of a small amount of money. 
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A great mistake with these two companies is that they are run on a 
very expensive system, no exjjense being spared to make them perfect 
in every way. This is quite right as far as it goes, but, on the other 
hand, the staff of employees (principally those from Europe) are paid 
too liberally, and, consequently, all the earnings are eaten up by nigh 
salaries, ana the shareholders wonder why they receive no returns for 
their money invested. 

I believe here is a good opportunity for enterprising American 
electrical firms, although they must We prepared to fight their German 
competitors, who are, 1 am informed, largely interested in both of these 
companies. 

A concession to build an electric tramway from Bandong to Tjimahi 
(the inland military station, about 125 miles by rail from fiatavia),has 
l)een applied for through Dutch firms by a London electrical firm, but 
the government will not grant it a concession, as it would interfere 
with the government railway traflSc between these places. 

TELEPHONE LINES. 

The telephone companies in Java are rapidly increasing their busi- 
ness and gradually extending their lines. 6atavia, Samarang. and 
Soerabaya, also the smaller places between, are connected by long- 
distance telephone service, but the rates are rather high, beinff at the 
present time $1.20 for a five-minute conversation. The long-distance 
telephone company has to allow the government a certain percentage 
of tneir gross earnings for the privilege of running their wires, and a 
certain amount of business is taken from the government telegraphing. 

The local telephone company at Batavia, Samarang, and Iboerabaya 
is another paying concern, and at the close of the first six months of 
the year had some 2,000 telephones in use at Batavia alone, which, 
considering that this is a place of only about 14,000 Europeans, is a 

food showing. The local telephone rates being very reasonable, say 
4 per month for private residences and $6 for business offices, allows 
everybody really requiring a telephone to have one. Before long 
the government will probably take over both of these companies. 

• It appears to me that here is a good opportunity for some of our 
electrical- firms to do a good business in their line of goods, and I 
believe the long-distance telephone company already has a number of 
American telephones in use. 

MOVEMENTS OF PETROLEUM AND SUGAR. 

Petroleum. — The importations of oil into Dutch East Indies for the 
six months ended June 80, 1903, were as follows: American oil, 747,590 
cases; Russian oil, 147,000 cases; local oil, 311,762 cases; total, 1,206,353 
cases. These figures make a very good showing in favor of American 
oil, and are far ahead of the importation for the same period of 1902. 
At the close of June last oil was selling at the following pric^: 
American oil, $1.76 per case; Russian oil, 11.48 per case: local oil, 
$1.38 per case. 

* Suqar. — During the first half of the year there were exported from 
Dutch YjscAt Indies 268,800 tons of sugar, valued $8,280,000 (a great 
increase over that for the same period of 1902), of which 55,600 tons, 
valued at $2,431,832, were exported to the United States. China and 
Japan took 44,610 tons. At the close of June, 1903, sugar was at its 
lowest price and selling at an average price of $32.40 per ton. 
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CONDITIONS IN THE MINING INDUSTRY. 

Although generally business has improved somewhat during the first 
half of this year, there is really nothing favorable to report on the mining 
business, and at the close of June it was impossible to obtain quotations 
for these now worthless shares. There are, however, a few who 
appear still to have faith in the mining enterprise, and representatives 
of some of these companies have been sent to Holland to endeavor to 
scrape together small capitals, as it is now useless to attempt to persuade 
moneyed men here to go further into the mire. 

GOVERNMENT IMPROVEMENTS. 

The Government has been making many needed improvements within 
the last six months. A system of defense has been conunenced by 
erecting a number of masked batteries along the coast of Java. The 
military station, Tjimahi (mentioned above), has been completed and 
classes as one of the finest military stations in the East. This station 
is to be used in the event of the troops being compelled to retire from 
the coast should Java ever be visited by an enemy. Tjimahi is also one 
of the finest military sanitoriums in Java, and is the principal beriberi 
hospital for Dutch Elast Indies. What is much needed here by the 
Government is a dry dock of suflScieut capacity to dock large vessels, 
which at present have to proceed to Singapore for docking. 

The Government has established a horse-breeding station for the 
army at a place called Padalarang (mentioned in this report in connec- 
tion with the new Government railway), and has imported a large 
number of Australian horses for breeding purposes. Although this is 
Quite a new undertaking, so far it appears to have been successful, and 
snould it continue to turn out well other similar stations will be estab- 
lished in different places in Java. Good horses for the artillery and 
cavalry are very scarce, hence the establishing of the horse-breeding 
station. 

B. S. Rairden, Cmiml. 

Batavia, Java, November P, 1903, 



HONGKONG. 

(FroB UMlted 8Ut«8 Consal-tieneral Brainr, HongkoMf^.) 
OWNERSHIP, AREA, GOVERNMENT, AND POPULATION. 

Hongkong is the base of British naval and military power in north- 
ern A«ia, and was selected as such when the British citizens were driven 
from Canton and Macao by the Chinese in 1839. It was little more, 
then, than an aggregation of mountain peaks, rocky, barren, and with- 
out forest verdure, with a few fishermens' huts, on the little strip of 
ground at the base of the peak, and the hiding place of a nest of 
pirates. It had but one inviting feature — a large deep-water harbor 
covering at least 10 square miles. China, as the result of a war, ceded 
the island and its waters to Great Britain in 1841, and by conventions 
in 1860 and in 1898 has since ceded, by way of lease for ninety-nine 
years, certain contiguous islands, with approximately 200 square miles 
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upon tne mainland opposite. It is a Crown colony of Great Britain, 
created by charter in 1843, supplemented by an order of the privy 
council of Great Britain in 1861, making Kowloon district a part of 
such colony, but subsequently, in 1877, the original charter andf patent 
was revokea, and new letters were issued from the home Government, 
under which the present colonial government exists and exercises its 
functions. 

The civil population of the colony, from this small begining, has 
grown to be, as appears from the census of 1901, 283,975 — a heteroge- 
neous mass, as will be seen by the classification — Europeans (other than 
Portuguese) and Americans, 3,860; Portuguese, 1,956; Blast Indians, 
1,453; Eurasians, 267; other races, 903; Chinese, 274,543. The mer- 
cantile marine numbered 2,181, of which 1,002 were British and for- 
eign, and 1,180 Chinese. The army numbered 7,640 and the navy 
5,597. Of the resident population and mercantile marine, 3,007 were 
natives of British Isles, 351 Americans, 1X)3 French, 445 German, 165 
Jewish, 126 Spanish, the balance being of various nationalities. 

COMMERCE OP THE PORT. 

The value of the trade through the port of Hongkong can only be 
estimated. It being a free port, there are no complete official returns 
of exports and imports. Tne people who know best estimate the value 
at £50,000,000 (1243,325,000) per annum, and it is largely inci-easing. 
It consists, as stated in the harbormaster's official reports, of opium, 
cotton, sugar, flour, oil, cotton and woolen goods, cotton yarn, matches, 
metals, earthenware, amber, ivory, sandalwood, vegetables, grain, etc. 

Hongkong is very largely a mere distributing point for the immense 
tonnage of merchandise, stores, and material (raw and manufactured) 
annually discharged in its harl^or. China is the destination of a very 
large part of what constitutes the tonnage of the port, distributed to 
its locality, for sale or exchange, by the small river and coast steamers 
and by the ever-present junk. The Philippine Islands, the East Indies, 
and India receive a small percentage of the goods, but they are almost 
invariably distributed under a foreign flag. China is the real center of 
consumption, the consumption at Hongkong being a mere bagatelle. 

The trade of Hongkong is growing rajjidly. Add thereto the open- 
ing of rich and thickly populated provinces, virgin to the toucn of 
foreign tradesmen, by the Canton and Hankau Railway, being con- 
structed under American management, crossing from Canton to I&nkau 
on the Yangtze River (as ne^arly as I now recollect, 800 miles), and it 
seems to one not having much practical knowledge in such ventures 
that here is a Held for a syndicate of shipping lines and the '* captains 
of industry," as they please to term themselves, to capture a reason- 
able part thereof. At present it does not seem that this railway con- 
nection has attracted the attention of any capitalist in the United States. 
Great Britain proposes to divert this trade and take possession of it 
by a connecting road to Kowloon, across the harbor, but a part of 
Hongkong. This inattention to opportunity scarcely fills the measure 
of the American hopes of capturing Chinese trade. It can not be too 
thoroughly understood by all interested, in fact or in expectancy, that 
in Chinese trade American entei*prise is still confined to the perimeter 
of the wheel; it has no status at all in South China. 
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DIVISION OF THE TRADE. 

Great Britain has steadily plodded on for the conquest of Chinese 
trade for more than half a century, never abating her efforts, but 
pushing patiently on, protecting her trade, whenever acquired, as 
circumstances demandea. Absokite force is rarely needed; it is the 
consciousness of force, ready to be used if need be, that keeps the 
peace. And with all this struggle of years the British trade of millions 
upon millions is but a speck when the possibilities of the trade with 
400,000,000 people is considered, if these be brought within reach of 
commerce. 

Germany has awakened to the importance of the eastern market. 
She obtained a concession of a harbor and surroundings in the north, 
with wide and valuable privileges, during the late disturbances in China, 
and is unostentatiously pushing her ti*aae. 

The flag of the United States is not a familiar sight in Hongkong, 
and there are few if any representatives of American commerce here. 
No American warehouses, no American places of business where 
American wares and manufactures are on exhibition, for sale or 
exchange, no docks, no shipping; all is foreign and Chinese. It is true 
that at Canton the American war ships Monterey and CaUao are sta- 
tioned, but each requires a draft of vrater that renders it comparatively 
useless in protecting trade on the rivers against river pirates wherever 
the water is less than 6 or 8 feet in depth. The British, French, and 
Germans have light-draft river gunboats there drawing less than 2 feet 
of water. Can it well be expected that American commerce will thrive, 
relying upon its rivals for protection? 

EXPORTS FROM HONGKONG TO THE UNITED STATES. 

The records of this office show goods shipped for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1903, valued as per invoice at the gross sum of 
$3,061,705, and for the first and second quarters ended December 31, 
1903, $2,125,550, a classified list of which is as follows: 



Articles. 



Anise oil 

Bristles 

Gaaeda and cassia oil — 

Chinaware 

Clothing, Chinese 

Firectaclcen 

Flow 

BlatUng 

Medicines, Chinese 

Oil. peanut 

Opium 

Paper and paper ware . . 

Preserves 

Provisions, Chinese 



Year ended 
June 80, 1903. 



974, &85 
186,070 
233,520 
62,520 
92,320 
125,780 
80,425 
77,365 
85,770 
228,210 



23,005 
89,855 
261,470 



Last six 

months of 

1908. 



$18,890 
32,270 

124,290 
82,030 
58,850 
19,440 



55,170 
26,850 
09.800 
9,350 



81,080 
186,800 



Articles. 



Year ended 
June 80, 1906. 



Rattan and rattan ware 
Raw silic (second quar- 
ter 1908 only) 

Rice 

Shoes. Chinese 

Sillc piece goods 

Soy and sauce 

Sugar, refined 

Tea 

Tobacco 

Wine 

Sundries 



Total. 



979,825 

261,880 

664,270 
45,185 

199,430 
50,100 
24,880 

110,060 
52,420 
55,260 
95,000 



3,061,705 



Last six 

months of 

1903. 



$42,620 

566.960 

286,800 
81,270 

117,190 
24,300 
67,710 
78,450 
89,230 
41,200 

141,960 



2,125,550 



AMERICAN INTERESTS IN HONGKONG. 

The Standard Oil Company has its principal office here and does an 
immense volume of trade in China, supporting its own line of ships 
and successfully competing with its Russian and Sumatra rivals. One 
can not help noticing the nict that flags other than the United States 
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fly at the mastheads of the ships carrying oil — not on all of them, per- 
haps, but on enough to attract attention. 

The Sperry Flour Company, of San Francisco, is here evidently to 
stay. The importation of flour has proven a successful ventaro. 
Others besides the Sperry people are engaged in the same trade, but 
I credit the Sperry Company as being the nearest to a:i American 
firm, if not exclusively so, engaged in this increasing and profitable 
business. The numter of sacks (50 pounds each) of Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and ('alifornia flour handled in this market during the year 
1903, compiled from reliable data, was at least 5,513,794. 

The Singer Sewing Machine Company established an oflSce here, but 
their trade is in its infancy. 

An American corporation or association from San Francisco opened 
a commission house here in the latter part of 1902, under the name of 
the '^American-Chinese Commercial Company," but from some unto- 
ward circumstances intervening it has been wound up and disposed of 
to local interests here. 

There are no large wholesale houses of the character found in Amer- 
ican cities having stocks to fill orders for jobbers. Orders come here 
to shippers as commission men or to men in trade or to brokers, and 
the orders go to compradores, who fill them from Canton, Macao, and 
other places, where the particular articles wanted can be found or 
manufactured. 

HOW TO SECURE TRADE. 

In reading a report of a British consular oflScer, formerly stationed 
at Niuchwang, I was impressed with his plain statement of the cause 
of the decline in the sale of British cotton goods, notably "sheetings 
and drills," and the rapid advance of American goods of the same ckis 
in the north China trade. He reports the reason of this marked 
change to be, in substance: 

The heavy sizing in the British cottons washed out and left the basic material 
stazy, while the American goods made a better showing in use. making an attractive 
superiority, which, with a few cents less in price, established their precedence in the 
favor of the purchaser. 

The foregoing is a matter worthy of note by manufacturers of 
cotton goods, which constitute our largest export to (yhina. 

The American seller is too much inclined to insist that he knows 
the wants of the buyer better than the buyer does himself. Such 
methods of pushing trade may do somewhere else, but not among the 
Chinese. In China racial instincts and prejudices, the growth of 
thousands of years, have to be met with and overcome to make trade 
possible. The Chinese are cautious and suspicious in their dealings 
with foreigners and slow to affiliate. In the Chinese trade Chinese 
agencies must be largely used, and without them there can be but 
little hope of a successful venture and the establishment of a profitable 
business. 

The table in this consulate is loaded with pamphlets, circulars, and 
almost every other sort of advertising to bring goods, electrical appa- 
ratus, farming implements, hardware, etc., to the notice of Hongkong 
dealers and persons who may desire to invest in them; but more than 
a year has passed since my arrival and I have not yet received a call 
for information or for permission to exanodne the catalogues. As pre- 
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viously stated, oriental methods of business ignore advertisements, 
circulars, and catalogues. The compradore is the substitute, and he 
is ignorant of all languages except Chinese and '^pidgin English." 

Chinese, Japanese, Indians, Parsees, Armenians, Germans, and 
Portuguese are the factors in local ti-ade. The Englishman is gen- 
erally an agent for a London house, with a Chinese equipment. It is 
very rarely that the price demanded is the price you pay, unless one 
is traveling and wishes to buy things for the sake of spending money. 

ADVICE TO INVESTORS. 

There seems to be quite a large number of those desiring to engage 
in Chinese trade who dream of finding the mines of Ophir opening to 
them, and who draw back if they fail in gathering a rich harvest at 
once. Thev overlook the fact, proven by experience, that racial preju- 
dice can only be overcome by patience and perseverance. 

One of the great secrets of success in China, as elsewhere, ik patient 
and persistent work, coupled with a thorough knowledge of the busi- 
ness entered upon and a careful study of the people with whom one 
desires to deal. The Chinese are not dull or stupid or easily imposed 
ujK>ii. While being studied they study in return. 

The selection of a ^* go-between " is a matter of first importance. 
He is termed in the parlance of the country a ''compradore." He 
should be alert, honest, widely acquainted in the section where he is 
to be used, and possessed with unlimited *' savoir-faire." The com- 
pradore is a master in trade, but should always be kept more or less 
under the surveillance of his chief. The chief should be discreet, with 
a hi'ain not subject to be addled by oriental surroundings. He should 
have a moral fiber that can withstand oriental life and customs. The 
Chinaman must be cultivated, his habits and tastes conformed to so 
far as his wants, to which we desire to cater, extend, and under no 
consideration should any interest be shown in his spiritual welfare. 
Trade and religion must be kept severel}^ apart. Honesty and integ- 
rity should be present and manifest in private life and in all business 
dealings however minute. The Chinamen is quick to notice and appre- 
ciate tnese qualities, and slowly acauires confidence, which must not 
be betrayed ''to make money." No "shoddy" experiments should 
find their way into business dealings if confidence once acquired would 
be continued. 

BANKS AND BANKING. 

There are 10 banks in Hongkong, with an aggregate capital of not 
less than $16,000,000, but only 1 bank of issue, and that is the Hong- 
kong-Shanghai Bank, with a paid-up capital of $10,000,000, and witn 
branches doing business everywhere in the Eiast. Banks are under 
nominal British management. The currency of the colony is Mexican 
silver; the notes issued by the bank are pavable in silver, but there is 
a floating circulation of Japanese yen and China coins. 

The British have minted silver under the same standard, which is 
occasionallv met with. The pound sterling is used for foreign remit- 
tances to England and Europe, and always comes to the front as a 
standard of value when it can be used to figure a higher rate of 
H. Doc. 722, 58-2— vol 2 27 
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exchange. The rate of interest has no limit except the wants of the 
borrower. 

The United States is represented in the monetary market with one 
bank, the International Banking Corporation. It has been in exist- 
encQ here only a short time, but its methods of business and civility 
to its patrons have enabled it successfully to compete with the great 
banking corporations of the East. 

INDUSTRIES OF HONGKONG. 

Many correspondents are interested in agricultural implements and 
make repeated inquiries about introducing them. There is notliing 
that can be dignified as agriculture in the district of this consulate- 
general, and there is no market here for agricultural implements. 
There are two sugar refineries — one with a capital of $2,000,0(X), princi- 
pally Chinese; the other is owned by capitalists in England. There 
IS one rope factory, with a capital of $500,000, mostly Chinese, and a 
spinning, weaving, and dyeing company, with a mill of 55,000 spindles. 
There is also a cement company, with a capital of $1,000,000, mostly 
Chinese. An ice company, a gas company, and an electric light com- 
pany supply these necessities. 

But the principal industrial concern of the district is the Whampoa- 
Hongkong Dock Company. The establishments of this company are 
three, ancTall are on an extensive scale, fitted with the latest appliances 
for engineering and carpentry work, and the docks have the capacity to 
receive the largest war and mercantile vessels. The approach to the 
docks is safe, with a well-sheltered anchorage in the immediate vicinity. 
The capital of the company I have not seen stated, but, as with all 
other enterprises here, the Chinese have a share in it. 

SHIPPING RETURNS. 

The latest official record (1902) of the shipping in this port shows 
for the year a total of 20,218 vessels, of 8,734,308 tons, entered, and 
20,094 vessels, of 8,595,517 tons, cleared, with cargoes. There also 
entered in ballast 5,819 vessels, of 1,133,178 tons, and cleared 6,215 
vessels, of 1,246,148 tons. The nationality of these vessels was as 
follows: 



Nationality. 


Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


Nationality. 


Vessels. 


Tonnage, 


American 


96 

50 

2 

3,878 

274 

12,684 

U 

20 

462 


187,271 
106,569 


Qerman . 


797 

14 

808 

261 

106 

16 

2 

16 


1,184,2W 


Austrian 


Italian 


SS,428 


Belgian 


Jananese 


838, «S 


Britiiih 


4,426,793 

102,824 

1,638,646 

31,847 

34,136 

288,767 


Norwegian . . . 


230. «M 


Chinese 


Portiiffese . . 


17,0fi8 


Chinese junks 


Russian . . . 


i9a 


Danish 


Sarawak 


688 


Dutch 


flWMlfllh 


4,& 


French 








_ 



The German advance in the Eastern trade should not escape notice; 
it has already passed the United States in the tonnage employed, and 
since 1902 quite a number of coasting vessels have passed under the 
German flag. 

Edw. S. Bragg, CotisuI' General. 

Hongkong, March 11^ 190i, 
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YOKOHAMA. 

(From United KUt«H Consnl-General Bellows, Yokohamn, Jupaii. ) 
REPORT FOR 190«. 



GROWTH OF JAPANESE COMMERCE. 

The foreign commerce of Japan has more than doubled in the last 
eight years. The commerce of 1902 was greater by $10,890,000 than 
that of the preceding year. 

The exports of 1902 show an increase of 2.3 per cent over those of 
1901. WTien the injury inflicted on the three leading articles of export 
by the unseasonable spring weather is taken into account the wonder 
is that there should have been any increase in exports. 

The imports increased still more than the exports, which they 
exceeded in value by $6,687,240.45. This increase is due to the large 
amounts of tissues, yarns, threads, and raw materials therefor imported, 
and to increased purchases of grains and seeds, the importations of 
other articles being only a little greater or less than in tne preceding 
year. Silk accounts for more than two-thirds of the whole increase 
m value of the exports, tea and tobacco being next. 

The value of the imports into and the exports from Japan from and 
to foreign countries in 1902 was as follows: 



Country. 



Imports. 



Exports. 



China $20, 

British India 25, 

Hongkong 1 , 

Korea 3, 



Russian Aria 

Philippine Islands 

Other Asiatic countries 5, 

Great Britain i 25, 

Fnujce I 2, 



Germany 

Other European countrie«. . 

rnited States 

British America 

Hawaii 

All other countries 



214,247.43 
386,629.77 
222,530.92 
963,057.24 
970.001.11 
743,944.83 
435,393.24 
081,286.60 
363, 3%. 28 
8W,834.83 
470,894.69 
229,106.81 
257,602.49 
11,316.40 
117,924.08 



Total 136,322,166.72 



$23,325,595.80 

6,641,773.92 

12,886,277.32 

5,256,982.92 

1,068,190.79 

862,406.00 

391,125.85 

8,638,382.38 

13,587,162.01 

2,359,040.64 

8,791.233.27 

39,966,936.97 

1,735,^8.85 

912,980.07 

2,222,890.65 



128,634,926.29 



In spite of the excess of imports over exports of commodities in 1902 
the impoi-ts of gold and silver specie and bullion exceeded the exports by 
$15,005,928.38. How much of this is due to the sale in London of the 
Government bonds to the face value of $25,000,000, for which arrange- 
ments were made in October, it is not possible to determine, but it is 
significant that the excess in value of imports of commodities plus the 
excess of imports of specie and bullion is a little less than the value of 
the bonds. 

The number and tonnage of merchant vessels, steam and sail, which 
entered Japanese ports during 1902 was greater than in any previous 
year. There is no marked change in the proportion belonging to dif- 
ferent countries, though the increase, lx)th in number and tonnage, of 
Japanese vessels was greater than in those from other countries. 
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DETAILS OF FOREIGN COMMERCE. 
IMPORTS, BY ARTICLES. 

The following statement shows the imports, by articles, into Japan 
during the year 1902: 



Articles. 



Alcohol 

Anallne dyes 

Beans, pease, and pulse. 

Chlorate of potash 

Coal 

Condensed milk 

Cotton seed 

Cotton, raw: 

Ginned 

In the seed 

Cotton manufactures: 

Prints 

Satins and velvets . . 

Shirtings- 



Value. 



Gray., 
hite. 



Whil 

Other. 
All other tissues . 
Yams 



lax, hemp, jute, and China 

grass 

Flour, meal, and starch 

Hides or skins , 

Indigo : 

Iron and mild steel: 

Pig and ingot 

Bar and rod 

Plate, galvanized 

Nails 

Pipes and tubes 

Telegraph wire , 

Rails 

Rail fittings 

Wire and small rod 

Structural 

Other 

Tinned plate 

Lead 

Leather, sole and bther 



$100,278.77 
823,303.66 
2,881,780.09 
391,107.29 
646,690.26 
430,244.61 
892,258.66 

39,232,369.28 
500,447.17 

1,296,811.94 
1,503,777.27 

2,526,183.80 
593,604.96 
216,936.77 

1.368,292.48 
870,441.75 
595,834.59 ! 

798,193.90 
1,645,493.61 , 

405,289.33 ' 
1,642,794.54 



489, 
1.762, 
2,191, 
T22, 
534, 
898, 
828, 
190, 
139, 
170. 
464, 
396, 
254, 
670, 



198.35 

524.76 

074.01 

660.25 

671.73 

391.63 

024.60 , 

7.54.42 

140.70 

214. 91 

171.36 

950.32 

335.07 

357.30 



Articles. 



Locomotives 

Machinery and engines 

Malt 

Oil, kerosene 

Oil cake 

Paper: 

Printing 

Other 

Paraffin wax 

Phosphatic manure 

Plush or velvets 

Rice 

Salted flsh 

Soda ash 

Soda, caustic 

Steel 

Submarine and underground cn- 

blea 

Sugar 

Timbers 

Tin, block, ingot, and slab 

Tussah silk varn 

Watches 

Window glass 

Wool 

Wool manufactures: 

Flannels 

Italian cloths 

Mousseline de laiue 

Cloths 

Cloths, cotton mixed 

All other ti-ssues 

Yams 

Zinc 

Miscellaneous 



Total. 
Reimports . 



1,131,245.43 
225,559.14 
300,615.21 
824,3M.(B 
8,839,906.87 
1.001,720.58 
tag, 506, 82 
892,410.01 
828.780.60 

42,514.64 
7,204,971.57 
376.170.77 
249, SOL « 
475.727.45 
116,606.70 
787,878.» 
1,691. 9S6. 87 

242,700.31) 
588,225.1.'> 
1,869,90K.3S 
996,005.* 
712,156.98 
553,207.78 
459,229.21 
457,842.28 
18,934,970.44 

135,117,082.61 
205,084.87 



Grand total 135,322,166.98 



Value. 



11,261, 338. 8f; 

4,010,168.94 

164, 514. » 

7,438,7iai6 

5,040,612:58 



EXPORTS. BY ARTICLES. 



The following statement shows the exports, by articles, from Japan 
during the year 1902: 



ArUcles. 



Awabi (shellfish) 

Bamboo 

Bamboo manufactures 

Beer 

Brushes, tooth 

Buttons 

Camphor 

Camphor oil 

Carpets of hemp and cotton . 

Cement 

Cigarettes 

Clocks 

Coal 

Copper 

Coral, worked or otherwise . . 

Cotton, raw 

Cotton manufactures: 

Blankets 



9255,510.86 
151,533.93 
215,664.88 
251,904.34 
237,622.69 
185,188.77 

1,695,606.83 
46,069.02 
825,358.34 
163,558.30 

1,089,919.81 
127,683.71 

8,600,667.67 

5,110,468.03 
217,200.71 
140,770.16 

112,245.22 



Articles. 



Value. 



Cotton manfactures— Continued, 
Tissues— 

Chijimi 

Flannel 

White 

Gray shirtings 

aoths 

other 

Underclothing , 

Yams 

CutUefish , 

Fans , 

Fish oil 

Furs 

Ginseng , 

Glass (mirror) , 

Groundnuts , 

Irlko, or bechedemer , 



273,295.98 
637,794.18 
788.48138 
66I,»4.4J 
671, Ml. » 
161,666,14 
9,910,967.96 
897,60i^ 
382,374.* 
748,296.29 
257,061.13 
184, OK « 
199,01&24 
178,584.79 
176,01108 
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Articlee. 



Eanten, or colle vegetale 

liicquered ware 

Lampe, and parts of 

Uly bulbs 

Matches 

Matting 

Menthol cr>stal 

Mushrooms (shiitake) 

Paper 

Porcelain and earthenware. . 

Rice 

Sake 

Salt.. 

Screens 

Seaweeds 

Shrimps 

Silk, and manufactures of— 

Raw 

Noehi and waste 

Manufactures of— 

Handkerchiefs 

TiflBues, habutae 

Tissues, kalki 



Value. 



$652,054.91 

442,761.84 

248,507.06 

119,016.53 

4.068,643.07 

8,872,703.01 

280,982.06 

481,516.50 

268.565.92 

1.225,848.91 

8,326,412.91 

414,053.14 

178.615.75 

216.013.48 

403, 124. 53 

162,398.32 

88,276.020.04 
2,845,470.41 

1,570,810.03 

12,298,833.18 

1,881,097.73 



Articles. 



Soy 

Strawplait 

Sulphur , 

Tea: 

Oreen, pan-fired 

Green, Dasket-fire<1 
Other 

Tea-box boards , 

Timber: 

Railway sleepers. . . . 
Planks and other . . . 

Towels , 

Umbrellas 

Vegetable wax 

Miscellaneous 



Total. 
Reexports . 



Value. 



1194, 

1,463, 

878, 

8,069. 

1,803, 
327, 
205, 



461.57 
551.28 



882.84 
816.26 
841.37 
732.76 



Orand total . 



1,082.99 
.,383.12 
. 744. 08 
1,887.15 
t, 357. 76 
11,014,382.28 



260,0 
895,9 
341.^ 
616,1 



127,326,167.97 
1,806,767.90 



128 684,926.87 



IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY PORTS. 



The following statement shows the foreign trade of Japan, by porta, 
during the year 1902: 



Port. 



Yokohama 

Kobe(Hiogo) .... 

Osaka 

Nagasald 

M^i-8himonoeeki 

Hakodate 

Other ports 

Totala 



Exports. 



Import**. I Total. 



169,229,806.16 
37,224.576.21 
7,495,158.46 
2,280,553.63 
7,120,485.17 
998,751.45 
4.315,596.80 



128,634,925.87 



! 



$44,467,667.99 
71.969,023.28 
6.914,113.54 
4,&44,263.84 
3,785,671.66 
1,392,010.10 
3,149,416.57 



$113,697,474.14 
109,193,598.49 
13,409.272.00 
6,894,817.47 
10,806,156.83 
2,390,761.55 
7,465.012.37 



135,322,166.98 



263,957,092.85 



a Reexports and reimports included. 



TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 



The following statement shows the imports into and exports from 
Japan from and to the United States during the year 1902: 



IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 



Article*. 



Value. 



Acid, tartaric $5,047.! 

Alcohol 15,588.1 

Aluminium 13, 426. S 

Ann<< and ammunition 7, 029. r 

Mljlelicand HportiuK K<hx1.»» 2,394.8 

'Ki-r, ale, porter, and stout , 5,297.7 

B.lung and hose 26, 971. 6 

Biscuits 4,618.r 

Bones 87, 819. ( 

Boots 36,206. f 

Braces and saMpenders 2, 124. ! 

Brass, manufactures of 7, 478. 4 

Bristles 3,088. 

Brushes and brooms 778. : 

Butter 35, 907. 2 

Butter (m'nrgariiie ) 961 . 6 

Bnttous and trimmings , 1, 306. '2 



, 


Articles. 

Caoutchouc: 

Manufactures of . 

Tubes 

Sheets 


Value. 


23 

89 




$12,899.20 
1,060.24 
12,(M7.12 


58 
?7 





88 


Crude 


41,904.21 


74 

68 


Carriages, bicycles, 
vehicles 


and other 


406,064.64 


33 


Celluloid 




19,263.14 


61 1 


Cheese 




9,124.85 


5*» ' 


Clocks 




9,486.40 


97 


Clocks, parts of 




9,471.96 


49 
10 


Clothing; 

Under 




18,698.90 

6,864.97 

187,620.90 

8.620.86 

12,744.82 

GooQle 


38 


Sundry 

Coal.... 




61 


Coffee 




26 


Confectionery 
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IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES— Continued. 



Articles. 



Value. 



Copper tubes , 

Copper, raanufacturee of , 

Cotton, raw 

Cotton manufactures: 

Duck 

ShirtlugB 

Drills 

Tissues, sundry 

Bookbinders' cloth 

Cutlery 

Diving dresses 

Drugs and chemicals, sundry 

Dyes and colors, various 

Electric-light lamps 

Electric-light wire 

Emery cloth and sandpaper 

Emery wheels and grindstones ' 

ExpUwi ve compounds 

Flour I 

Fruits and nuts 

Furniture I 

Glass 

Gold, silver, and platinum — liquid . [ 

Gold and silver ware 

Grain 

Hair, furs, horn, teeth, etc ' 

Ham and bacon ■ 

Hides • 

Hops I 

Horses 

Indigo j 

Ink: 



Lithographic . 
ntfng 



Printing 

Writing 

Instruments: 

Chemical . . . 

Microscopes. 

Musical 

Nautical i 

Surgical I 

Surveying i 

Telegraphic ! 

Other scientific 

Iron and mild steel manufactures: i 

Bar and rod I 

Hoop and band ■ 

Rails 

Rail fittings 

Plate and sheet 

Roofing, galvanised 

Pipes, tubes, and fittings. . 

Nails 

Screws, bolt«, and nuts... 

Scrap 

Stoves, gratea, and fender 

Telegraph wire 

Cables 

Galvanized-sheet 

Structural 

Miscellaneotw 

Jewelry, and imitations of 

Kitchen utensils 

Lamps, and parts of 

Lard, tallow, and grease 

Lead: 

Pig and slab 

Sheet and tabes 

Leather 

Linen, flax, hemp, and jute .. 

Liquors, sundry 

Locks, hinges, knobs, etc 

Logwood extract 

Machine tools: 

Drilling and boring 

Sawing 

Other 

Machinery: 

Boilers and engines 

Brewing 

Cigarette making 

Electric-light 



S5,010.38 

6,022.81 

9,698,956.87 

26,99L60 

17,012.18 

3,786.79 

4,215.67 

2,872.47 

1,652.86 

1,127.47 

69,094.67 

20,698.37 

11,920.63 

85,202.32 

1,285.84 

2,440.20 

4,957.59 

1,615,899.96 

24,618.13 

14,127.76 

2,740.49 

11,405.69 

957.16 

8,518.37 

1,993.00 

18,788.05 

20,782.64 

8,099.56 

15,081.93 

80,772.42 

6,599.01 

25,385.56 

245.61 

942.71 
4,101.03 
7,019.81 
2,068.85 

46,636.21 
6,651.30 
3,146.87 

16,574.45 

3,392.38 
626.98 

3,460.14 
19,189.93 

7,026.28 

16,462.92 

186.106.58 

211,603.19 

9,669.07 
12,642.73 
20,252.17 
16,876.24 
717. 12 
16,452.92 
91,446.26 
99,903.78 

6,506.37 

8,474.05 
21,17L97 
16,779.61 

106,037.15 
3,886.89 
277,260.06 
499.00 
8, in. 27 
12,529.68 
2,155.34 

20,417.60 

3,799.24 

63,316.38 

223,643.73 

692.22 

21,640.69 

210, 92P 43 



Articles. 



Value. 



Machinery— Continued, 

Electric-motor 

Fire engines and pumps 

Gas engines 

Hoisting 

Lathes 

Locomotives 

Mining 

Oil engines. 

Pal>e^making 

Printing 

Sewing.. 

Spinning. 

Weaving . 

Miscellaneous 

Magnesium, carbonate. 

Malt... 

Manure: 

Fish. 

Nitrate of soda. 

Phosphatic. 
Meal and starch. 
Meats, salted. 
Mercury. 

Metals, miBcellaneous, and manu- 
factures of 
Meters: 

Gas. 

Steam 

Water 
Milk: 

Condensed 

Sugar of. 
Nickel.... 
Oak bark. 
Oils: 

Turpentine 

Candle . . . 

Kerosene 

Lubricating. 

Olive 

Oil and wax, various 
Oilcloth and linoleum 

Packing , 

Paints 

Paper: 

Cardboard 

Packing , 

Printing , 

Other 

ParaflSn wax , 

Pencils 

Perfumery 

Photographic apparatus 

Photographic dry plates 

Photographic paper , 

Pitch and tar 

Porcelain and earthen ware 

Provisions, various 

Pulp for paper 

Railroad cars and fittings. . . 

Rosin , 

Salmon and trout, salted ... 

Salt 

Scales and balances. 
Shoes and boots. 
Soap: 

Toilet. 

Laundry 
Soda ash — 
Soda, bicarbonate. 
Stationery, miscellaneous. 

Steam vessels 

Steel, other than mild: 

Bar, rod, and plate 

Wire rope 

Miscellaneous 
Sugar 
Telegraphic cables. 

Telephone wire 

Telephones 

Timber 




159,67s. 74 
l,72aM 

89,721.«7 

2,726.56 

196,460.02 

15,W1.» 
4,768.« 

84,634.41 
6, 987.* 
7,435.64 
2,621.97 
790.33 

67,077.11 
8,577.05 

73,30afi2 

67,620.09 

100.924.18 

1.020.90 

9,552.64 

24,196.JC 

12,59S.40 

26,484.« 
7,S9I.C 

11, 007. 88 
2,418.81 

2,066.74 
7^665.e 
6,066.18 
7^266.36 
7,097.60 

49, 7^.60 
78,129.a 
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Articles. 


Value. 


Tissues, miscellaneous 


$3,876.48 

474,911.23 

669.31 

89,812.61 

1,470.38 

14,189.02 

6,044.23 

2,770.87 

20,474.77 


Tobacco: 

Leaf 


Manufactured 


Tools 


Toy 


Typewriters 


Varnish 


Watches 


Cases- 
Gold and platinum 


Silver 


40,898.78 


Other ". . 


11,276.22 


Movements and fittings 


67, 132. 39 







Articles. 


Value. 


Whisky 


84,514.87 


Wines 


21,151.06 


Wool and woolen goods 


2,680.14 


Yams and threads 


2,645.87 


Zinc 


3,786.80 


Miscellaneous 


144,281.66 


Total 


24,201,566.96 
27,539.90 


Japanese goods reimported 

Grand total 


24,229,106.86 







EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 



Antimony 

Antimony manufactures 

Bamboo, and manufaictures i.f: 

Bamboos 

Baskets 

Blinds 

Other manufactures of 

Bi^ns, peas, and pulse 

Books 

Brc»nzes 

Brushes: 

Tooth 

Other 

Camphor 

Camphor oil 

Carpets 

Cement 

Chiles 

Cloisonne ware 

Clothinir, silk 

Coal.... 

Confectionery 

Copper: 

Refined 

Manufactured 

Cotton tisBues: 

Chijimi 

Sundry 

Drugs, chemicals, and paints... 

Fans 

Feathers 

Fish, dried, and salted 

Furniture 

Purs 

Gall nuts 

C.lnger. dried 

Glass 

Gold and sil vcr ware 

Gourds 

Hats and caps 

Hides \. 

Iron manufactures 

Ivory ware 

Kan ten 

Locquered ware 

Umps 

Leather 

Lather, manufactures of 

Lily bulbs 

Liquors 

Machines, printing 

Manganese 

Matting 

Metals, miscellaneous 

Mushrooms 

Jij, rape seed 

Gils and wax, sundry 

Oranges 

Paper: 

Thin 

Napkins 

wSi^'!*^::::::::::::::::: 

Lanterns 

Labels 



946,682.42 
13,520.20 

51,946.88 

24,367.64 
9,129.83 

19,807.46 
2,956.23 
9,953.03 

74,693.02 

191,756.90 
62.802.44 

408,881.49 
23,663.01 

110,254.71 
2,066.70 
17,769.14 
36.396.35 
31,982.76 
96,392.90 
1,899.87 

189,629.24 
12,013.84 

16,562.99 
2,211.62 

19,327.38 

153,708.70 

1,144.41 

13,089.13 

16,795.03 

562.74 

2.988.00 

82,074.63 
628.48 

14,072.48 
3,061.74 
7,218.51 
1,721.69 
2,129.46 

27,978.14 

21,129.14 

39,860.68 
6,667.64 
9,646.66 
2,054.76 

47,396.16 

1,267.41 

886.64 

10,239.88 
3,294,746.20 

32,593.60 

21,141.10 
1,989.01 
1,841.11 
1,627.86 

77,931.52 
40,823.65 
36,961.46 
29,009.50 
16,760.69 
6,134.86 



Paper— Con tinned. 

Common 

Copying 

Leather 

European 

Other 

Peanuts 

Peppermint crystals 

Peppermint oil 

Pictures 

Plants and trees 

Porcelain 

Provisions, sundry 

Rice 

Safes, iron 

Sake 

Screens 

Seaweed 

Seeds 

Shellfish 

Silk, and manufactures of: 

Raw 

Waste 

Noshi 

Manufactures of— 
Tissues— 

Habutae 

Kaiki 

Embroidered ... 

Other 

Handkerchiefs 

Sundry 

Stationery 

Straw braid 

Straw manufactures, other . 

Soy 

Sulphur. 



Taolecloths 

Tea: 

Green, pan-fired 

Green, basket-fired 

Black 

Dust 

Lump 

Bancna 

Textiles, miscellaneous 

Tooth powder 

Toys 

Trimmings, buttons, and sundry 

clothing 

Umbrellas 

Umbrella handles 

Vegetables 

Vermicelli - 

Wax, vegetable 

Wood: 

Cbip braid 

Veneers 

Sundry manufactures of 

Miscellaneous 



Total 

Foreign produce reexported. 



Grand total . 



$5,625.91 

2,801.25 

1,883.44 

997.00 

26,180.36 

43,126.80 

63,009.46 

6,129.88 

4,135.39 

18,184.47 

454,871.21 

56,412.44 

287,788.22 

518.92 

36,089.08 

39,30L16 

1.081.66 

1,742.00 

11,076.62 

23,298,791.06 

106.900.68 

6.662.26 



2,723,339.89 

940,843.51 

7,256.90 

57.318.81 

609,935.96 

72,636.19 

2,246.98 

402,690.17 

9,874.34 

34,210.11 

236,860.26 

13,719.40 

2,822,941.89 

1,536,239.86 

83.499.16 

83,177.47 

16,696.86 

1,341.60 

24,794.42 

633.96 

53,427.43 

38,788.22 
6,794.81 
6,690.16 
3,632.81 
2,836.12 

71,932.61 

158,840.09 

4,868.50 

38,144.31 

120,478.16 



39,942,774.26 
13,162.64 



39,966,836.89 
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JAPANESE SHIPPING STATISTIOS. 



The statement following shows the merchant vessels entered from 
foreign countries at the several ports of Japan during the year 1902: 



Flag. 


Steamers. 


SatiingyeMels. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


No. 1 Tonnage. 


American 


191 

63 

1,618 

10 

18 

16 

112 

362 

2 

18 

253 

316 

1 

5 

8.226 


536,888 

168,505 

4,126,659 

7,442 

28,024 

26,014 

249,696 

1,186,273 

5,810 

7; 089 

279,650 

466,351 

2,598 

4,715 

4,309,164 


19 24,53S 


Aii8tTtvHniigrarian 




British 


21 29,130 


Chinese 




Danish 


i 1 382 


Dutch 


1 


French 


1 1-117 


Qerman 


20 
2 

20 
1 
3 


41,971 


Italian 


8.644 


Korean 


S 


Norwegian 


710 


Russian 


2S4 


Spanish 




Swedish 






Japanese 


1,465 


W9M 






Total 


6,211 


11,899,413 


1,558 175,038 



E. C. Bellows, Consul- General, 
Yokohama, Japan, Jtdy 18^ 1903, 



REPORT FOR FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1908. 



COMMERCE AND FINANCE. 

The foreign commerce of Japan for the first half of 1903 shows a 
considerable increase over the corresponding period of last year, and 
this makes more noteworthy the dull condition of the money market. 
Activity in commerce is supposed to create a livel}' demand for money, 
but the banks report an almost unprecedented dullness, with small 
profits and decreasing interest rates. The interest on fixed and cur- 
rent deposits has been steadily lowered for more than a year, yet that 
on loans has fallen still more rapidly, so that the margin of profit on 
this department of banking is only from 2.67 to 3.78 per cent. The 
volume of checks and bills passing through clearing houses has increased 
so that in some cities it is ten times as great as ten years ago, and while 
this growth is in part the result of the growing familianty with and 
adoption of western business methods, it is also an indication of sub- 
stantial improvement in economic conditions. The proportion of gold 
to convertible notes has increased, strengthening the feeling of confi- 
dence in the stability of the national currency. 

The following table, taken from a statement issued by the Nippon 
Ginko (Bank of Japan), shows the relation of reserves to issues for this 
year and last: 



Classification. 



Volume of issue. 
Specie reserves.. 

I88ue margin 

Loans 



June 25, 1902. June 25, 1903. 



YenA 
182.800,000 
77,400.000 
14,600,000 
37,800,000 



Yen, 
199,900,000 
112,600.000 
82,700.000 
22,700,000 



a The present exchange rate of the yen for (leinaiid hills on New York and San Francisco is 50 oento. 
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EXPOBTS and imports. 

The value of the exports from Japan during the first half of the 
current year was 13 per cent greater tnan for the corresponding period 
of last year and that of the imports 25 per cent greater. The mcrease 
in imports is all accounted for in the single item of rice, and is attrib- 
utable to the partial failure of the Japanese crop last year. The 
greater value of the exports is due to a small increase in many lines. 

The value of impoi*tations of commodities this half year has exceeded 
that of exports by a little more than $20,000,000, and the imports of 
specie and bullion surpass exports of the same by about $7,900,000. 
This peculiarity of an excess of importations of specie and bullion 
accompanying an excess in importations of commodities was a feature 
of the trade of Japan in 1902, and its recurrence is noticeable. The 
condition is not sufficiently explained by foreign loans, although a 
loan was placed in London the latter part of last year, but it is proba- 
bly due to a variety of causes of which it is not possible to obtain any 
record, such as investments in industrial enterprises by foreign capi- 
talists, money spent by tourists, and earnings sent home by Japanese 
emigrants; it has been estimated that the latter item alone amounts 
to ^,000,000 per year. 

YOKOHAMA HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS. 

The mayor of Yokohama recently called a meeting of leading 
citizens to consider ways and means of harbor and city improvement. 
Much of the discussion related to measures for promoting commercial 
facilities, such as dredging the harbor, improving the breakwater, 
extending docks and quays, providing closer communication between 
railway and steamship carriage, and encouraging the establishment of 
manufacturing enterprises. Great interest was snown, and committees 
were appointed to investigate and report on the various proposals. 

E. C. Bellows, Consul- Oeneral, 

Yokohama, Japan, Septemhey* 3^ 190J, 



KOB^. 



(Fron United HUtes CodkuI Lyon, Kob^, Japaa.) 
REPORT FOR 190a. 

kob6 and HIOGO. 

The newer city of Kob^, population 274,000, and the ancient one of 
Iliogo adjoin, the only line of demarcation being a nominal one, and 
the mayor of the combined cities is denominated the ''mayor of Kobe." 

The double city has added much to its population during the last five 
years, much to its commercial importance, and much in the line of pub- 
lic improvement. Kob^ appears largely European in character; it is 
here tne foreign banks and mercantile establishments are situated and 
where the foreigners reside; the foreign hotels are here, and ships dis- 
charge and receive their cargoes and land their passengers in Kob6. 
Tourists visiting Japan to see Japanese cities would not tarry long in 
Kobe; they would cross the imaginary line and enter the ancient city 
of Hiogo, with a past history; but even there they would find that the 
hand of progress had been busy, and that innovations were present 
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which are to extend and finally change over and modernize this, one of 
the oldest cities of the Empire. Various public improvements are con- 
templated for the near future, included in which are an electric road to 
Osaka, 20 miles distant, dredging the harf)or, building piers, increased 
facilities for the customs service, a better drainage system, and widen- 
ing and otherwise improving the streets. 

OSAKA HARBOR WORKS. 

These works have now been in progress about six years, have involved 
a large amount of capital, and are not yet finished. They are con- 
sidered one of the most important of all the engineering works which 
Japan has ever undertaken, and if they bring a benefit to Osaka cor- 
responding with their cost it will mean much even to Japan, but this 
is not likely to be the case in the near future. The city of Osaka is 
situated almost within sight near the head of the bay upon which KoW 
is situated, and between these two ports are heavy sand bars, which 
have been made historic by the fact that it was here Admiral Bell, of 
the United States Navy, and others lost their lives more than thirty 
years ago when attempting to cross them, while contiguous to the city 
of Osaka was a harbor too shallow to admit the passage of large-draft 
steamers. These obstructions are now to be fully removed, and the 
harbor is to be divided into two parts called the outer and the inner 
harbor, the area of which will be protected by 7 miles of breakwater. 

Concerning the construction of such extensive works, it is but nat- 
ural that the greatest manufacturing city in the Empire should desire 
to share more directl}^ in the commerce of the world than by trans- 
shipment of its exports and impjorts; also that it should become un- 
willing longer to lose the prestige of having the ships of all nations 
come to its docks, but it is believed that in order to make this im- 
mense undertaking renmnerative it would require that the import and 
export trade of Kob^. be transferred to Osaka. But Kob^,, situated as 
it IS a considerable distance within the bay, is the fii*st port reached. 
It contains all the foreign mercantile establishments and banks that 
are doing business in this portion of Japan, together with the homes 
of the foreign merchants, and warehouses have been built here suffi- 
cient to accommodate all the commerce that now comes or is likely to 
come to this part of Japan in a long time, and it is therefore unlikely 
that such transference will ever take place, nor does it seem probable 
that ocean steamers will travel 40 miles out of their course in order to 
make Osaka a port of call. However, as the expense of building the 
great harbor is to be partly borne by the general Government, it will 
doubtless result in bnnging to Osaka a large degree of prosperity. 

There are influences at work both in Kobe and Osaka for the estab- 
lishment of free ports at those cities, and it is thought that the out- 
come of the extensive harbor works at Osaka will greatly facilitate 
the introduction there of a free port soon after their completion. 
Osaka contains nearly a million inhabitants, is the second city in the 
Empire in point of population, and the first as a manufacturing center. 

LOCAL COURTS. 

In connection with the business of foreign merchants here there is 
a system of arbitration, and some of them have a clause in all their 
contracts providing that cases of dispute shall be thus settled; but 
the aid of arbitration is not always invoked in such cases. Therefore 
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the attention of the local Japanese courts is sometimes engaged in 
these matters, and foreigners, when litigants, seem to have no more 
hesitancy in bringing or having suits brought before Japanese tribunals 
than if before those of their respective countries. But cases too often 
arise when the wily Japanese trader refuses to abide by his contract 
to arbitrate. Resort is then liad to the court in order to compel him 
to arbitrate, and should he still refuse the court appoints one arbi- 
trator and the foreign merchant selects the other. Provided the 
arbitrators do not agree, the case then goes to the court for adjustment, 
and if the Japanese litigant proves to be one of the worst of his class 
he is apt to carry the case up from the court of first instance to the 
appeal court, and afterwaras to the court of cassation, before he will 
cease to worry the foreign merchant. 

During consular jurisdiction and looking forward to the operation 
of the new treaties, there is no doubt that foreigners viewed future 
commercial arbitration with much more favor than they now look 
upon that mode of settlement, and this was so because they dreaded to 
come into contact with the Japanese courts. Foreigners being then 
amenable only to the laws of tneir respective countries and not espe- 
cially interested in the subject, were generally uninformed in regard 
to the principles and operation of Japanese laws, but having become 
acquainted with Japanese administration during the last four years, 
it may be said that milch confidence is now reposed in it. 

CJOMMERCIAL INQUIRIES. 

While the practice of answering commercial inquiries from our 
country is an additional burden upon the overworked consul, vet it is 
one of the direct modes by which loreign trade may be reached. And 
this is so to such an extent that the entire time of one capable person 
might be profitably employed at many consular offices in obtaining that 
admtional information which the consul can not spare time to procure. 
But this fact is much more apparent to the consul than to either the 
Government or the exporter. If it were not so, some provision would 
surely be made whereby these fuller and necessary details might be 
obtained. Or if it were not for the insufficient clerical force or some 
consular offices, and if an allowance were made to cover traveling 
expenses, the consul himself might perform added service in this regaro. 

The consular districts in Japan are large. That in which this con- 
sulate is situated is 425 miles in extent, and it would be a serious proposi- 
tion under any circumstances for a consul should he attempt to answer 
properly all inquiries received as to opportunities for the extension of 
American trade throughout the whole district, unless a fund were pro- 
vided for that purpose. However, until these facts are properly recog- 
nized such answers to special inquiries as can be obtained under exist- 
ing conditions should prove of much value to exporters. 

SUMMARY OF GENERAL C031MERCE OF PORT OF KOb£. 

During the year 1902 the total trade of the port has been the largest 
on record, and foreign imports at Kob6 have exceeded one-half the 
total received into Japan by about four and a quarter million dollars, 
and this is irrespective of the imports received into Osaka, which 
m^ht very naturally be included with those at Kobe. 

The customs returns of 1902 show an excess of imports at Kob6 over 
those of 1901, valued at $9,231,520, and a decrease of exports which 
amounted to $1,224,125. 
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OOMMEBOIAL RELATIONS ANNTJAL BEPOBTS. 



The total trade of the port was increased to the extent of $8,007,345 
as compared with 1901, while the excess of imports over export* was 
valued at $34,718,658 against an excess of $24,288,852 the year pre- 
vious, this being an increase of excess during 1902 to the extent of 
$10,455,596, and an examination of the customs returns shows that 
during 1902 the excess in Kob^ of imports over exports was $28,057,408, 
more than such excess throughout tne whole of Japan. 

The vast importation of raw cotton into Kob^ accounts for 47 per 
cent of her imports as do the heavy shipments of mw and inanunn*- 
tui-ed silk at Yokohama for 80 per cent of her exports. 

During the last ten years the imports into Kobe have grown from 
$20,878,289 to $71,969,023 and exports from $12,434,549 to $37,224,576. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY COUNTRIES. 

The import and export trade of Kob^, together with that of Osaka, 
practically the same locality, was distributed by countries in 1902 as 
follows: 



Countries. 


Kob^. 


Osaka. 


Totalim- 
ports, KoW 
and Osaka. 


Total ex- 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


ASIA. 

China 

Hongkong 

Korea 

British Straits Settlements. . . 
British India 


$12,200,764 
197,054 
585.899 
365,785 
19,281,904 
81,621 
186,476 
503,176 

2,062.555 
695.489 


$12,545,636 

6,820,181 

191,118 

877,318 

967,260 

58,067 

287,543 

66,882 

9,6i63 
4,738 


r 98, 898 

1.030 

2.026,065 

64,476 

687 

829 

2,781 


1 

$8,041,780 $12,999,157 

246.598 196.084 

4,006,628 2,660,484 

47,656 480,260 

1,979 19,282,491 

67.567 81.850 


4,197,741 
9M.W 
969, 2» 
125, 6S( 
287, MS 


Russian Asia 


Philippine Islands 




139,257 
698,176 


Dutch India 




66,832 


An nam and other French 
India 






2,032,655 
695,739 


9,60 


Siara 


250 


9 


4.747 


Total 


36,020,123 


21,818,346 


2,892,930 


7.411.067 


38,913,058 


29,229,413 


EUBOPE. 

France 

Great Britain 


1.879,425 

10,932,908 

46,869 

6.131.993 

459,572 

13,447 

476,710 

194,557 

1.586,288 

16,727 

1.152 

262 

968 

98,630 


635,372 

2,887,695 

220,503 

1,092,722 

388,148 

8,386 

1,100 

298,987 

117,028 

20,672 


94.448 
496.402 
402 
658,708 
87,041 
169 


1.868 1 1,473,923 
63.817 11-429-310 


687,2« 
2,951,512 


Italy 

Oermaiiy 




47,270 


^230;«B 
l.U0,2» 


17,658 


6,690,701 

496,613 

18,616 

476,710 

196,678 

1,707.066 

16,727 

1,162 

282 

968 

98,630 


Austro-Hungary 


88S,148 


Russia r...'. 




8,S!« 


Switzerland 




1.100 


Holland 


1.016 
120,767 




29S,«J7 
117,028 


BHgiiim 




Spain 

Portugal ; 

Turkey 

Denmark 




20,672 








i6,82i 

3,826 

992 




10,SZI 


1 


8S26 


Sweden and Norway 






m 










Total 


21,339,508 


5,675,702 


1,309,002 


83.248 


22,648.610 


5,758,946 


AMERICA. 

United States of America — 

Canada and other British 

America 


18,449,722 
9,653 


7,572,886 

376,347 
813 


70.120 
19.7S4 


6 


18.519,842 
29,437 


7.572, «B 


Mexico 




813 


Peru 






















Total 


13,459,375 


7,950,046 


89.904 


6 


13,549,279 


7.950, 0« 






Al'STRALIA, HAWAII, AND 
EGYPT. 

Australia 

Hawaii 


154,988 

9,740 

799,443 


1,048,874 

572,559 

29.439 


80,837 


138 


286.325 

9,740 

818,998 


1,W3.612 
'572, 5» 


Eg\'pt 


19,666 




29,489 








Total 


964,171 


1,645,372 


99,892 


138 


1.064,068 


1,645,510 


Other countries 


41,2^ 
144.612 


52,751 
82,358 


1,506,166 
16, 219 


704 


1,547,400 
160,881 


SS.i'S 


Unknown 


82,558 


Orand total 


71,969,028 


37,224,575 


5,914,113 


7,495,156 


77,888,186 i 


44,71«,7» 



Total trade of Kob6 and Osaka $122,602,«69; excess of impurUs, Kob4 and Osaka. $83,168,408. 
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IMPORTS, BY ARTICLES. 



The following statement shows the quantities and value of the articles 
imported into Kob^ during the years ended December 31, 1901 and 1902: 



1902. 



1901. 



Articles. 



Cottoni 

Ginned poundB.. 

Unginned do 

Cotton yarn do 

ShirtingK 

Gray yards.. 

White do.... 

Turkey reds do 

Cotton vel veto do 

Victoria lawns do. . . 

Cotton. Italian do. . . 

Silk-faced satin do... 

Chintx or printed cotton do. . . 

Cotton handkerchiefs dozens.. 

Other cotton piece g<K)d8 

Wool ...pounds. 

Woolen yam do... 

Blankets do... 

Italian cloth yards.. 

Moussclines do 

Flannels do 

Woolen cloth do 

Other woolen manufactures 

Other textile fabrics 

Clothing and apparel 

Iron: 

Pig pounds.. 

Bar do.... 

Pipes, etc 

Plates and sheets pounds. . 

Galvanized do 

Wire nails do 

Lead: 

Sheet do 

Tubes 

Tin pounds.. 

Tin plate 

Zinc and zinc sheets pounds. . 

Other metals and manufactures of metals 

Arms and munitions of war 

Machinerv: 

Spinning 

Railway 

Other 

Rails and railway materials 

Phosphorus pounds. . 

Bicarbonate of soda do 

Chlorate of potash do 

Other chemicals do 

Glass: 

Plate 

Window 100 square f eet . . 

Grain: 

Beans pounds.. 

Rice do 

Other seeds , 

Kerosene gallons.. 

Sugar: 

Brown pounds. . 

White do.... 

Other 

Clocks and watches 

D ves and paints 

Flax and hemp yams pounds.. 

Gunny ba«8 

Hemp and jute pounds . . 

Leatner and hides do 

Oil cake do 

Paper and stationery 

Paraffin wax pounds . . 

ProviMions and flour 



Quantity. 



379,682,933 

16,651,867 

890,667 

28.847,886 

4,892,767 

1,171,934 

1,062,284 

2,201,219 

5,079.880 

48.881 

U, 975, 022 

180,882 



1,591,067 
660,583 
103,914 
1,428,947 
10,364,948 
400,014 
775,681 



43,507,600 
48,571,733 



31,398,667 
7,^45,333 
26,416,133 

393,200 



373,200 



2,012,933 



683,200 
2,856,400 
5,900,267 



Value. 



152, 303 

M, 104, 000 
274,467,067 



25,968,291 

26,301,600 
27,258,667 



428,633 



11,012,267 

2,079,733 

228,533,333 



6,682,133 



Tobacco and cigarettes j . 

Veosels sold number. . ' 

Total 

Uneniunerated goods 

Total : 

Treasure 



138,308,085 
466,782 
190,290 

' 858,033 
252.315 

79,440 
266,907 

74,788 
560,300 

22,818 
888,601 

26,156 

1,030,544 

368,509 

258,098 

32,085 
266,728 
1,500.090 
1(M,705 
345,374 
674,656 
159,278 
292,245 

325,025 
777,322 
162,900 
565,268 
268,283 
601,436 

11,757 

1,107 

96.127 

65,426 

103,090 

2,101,012 

2,884 

127.342 
276,021 

1,425,625 

850,241 

230,608 

36,669 

357,449 

1,329,903 

78,513 
455,700 

947,179 
3,493,821 

664.908 
2.727,763 

446,513 

620,043 

8,848 

59,175 

1,586,007 

135,126 

35,862 

453,861 

341,923 

1,792,486 

1,206,026 
171, ."SSH 

1.027,2H1 
365.909 
335,413 

68^001,602^ 
3,911,738 



71,913,167 



Quantity. 



283,266,800 
15,982,667 
1,674,667 

9,800,297 

2,546,279 

601,984 

382,536 

1,010,290 

4,868,337 

23.289 

2,749.079 

139,976 



2,032,533 

580.933 

82,788 

648,820 

9,011,061 
143,351 
607,434 



62,661,200 
61,412,000 



26.453,200 
4,134,800 
16.992,633 

423,333 



561,733 
"2,'454,'938 



845,733 
3,691,467 
3.669,783 



103,687 

111.445,467 
178,760,638 



23,868,913 

46,197,883 
117,782,133 



130,400 



10,715,467 

2,292,133 

204.410,000 



3,699,600 



Value. 



•| 



t25.682,576 
421,506 
462,890 

360,949 
143,786 

40,167 
104,977 

32,962 
588,887 

12,082 
195,897 

81,250 
828,794 
276.401 
288,662 

29,461 

89,103 
1,247,548 

38,242 
243,338 
634,904 

74,422 
280,636 

527,708 
1,043.007 
173,936 
477,750 
148,618 
339,171 

14,354 

662 

142.679 

50,662 

106,568 

2,362,115 

1,457 

368,032 
474,825 

2,045,116 

205,026 

152,992 

50,347 

251,657 

1,049,656 

&1.645 
331.142 

1,082,739 

2,292,461 

668,331 

2,778,261 

1,036.036 

3,433,419 

7, Hu 

123,687 

1,»<6,679 

49,998 

17.022 

.S9H, -.m 

341,175 
l,6t>0.586 
6>il,3:)7 
18H,S.'i5 
1,0:30,760 
29.314 
33,964 

59, 178. 8^ 
3,512,860 

62.591,185 



18,046,907 8.650,878 
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EXPORTS, BY ARTICLES. 

The following statement shows the exports from Kob4, by articles, 
during the years ending December 31, 1901 and 1902: 



Articlefl. 



1901. 



1902. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



Antimony pounds . 

Bamboo and Ixunboo ware 

Beche de mer ^pounds. 

Camphor do. . . 

Camphor oil do. . . 

et8, hemp, cotton, etc. 



610,400 



157,883 
5.244,800 
2,079,883 



Coal tons. 

Copper pounds. 

Copper wire do... 

Coral 

Cotton manufactura^: 

Piece goods pieces. 

Flannel do. . . 

Underwear dozens. 

Yarns (Japanese ) pounds. 

Cuttlefish do... 

Fans number. 

Feathers pounds. 

Fish oil do... 

GallnutB do. . . 

Ginseng do... 

Glassware 

Isinglass pounds. 

Lacquered ware 

Leather and hides pounds. 

Manganese do. . . 

Matcnes gross. 

Matting 

M ushrooms pounds . 

Paper and paper ware 

Porcelain 

Rugs pounds. 

Rice do... 

Seaweeds do . . . 

Screens number. 

Shark's fins pounds. 

Shells 

Shellfish 

Shrimps pounds. 

Silk handkerchiefs dozens. 

Silk: 

Raw poundB. 

Waste and cocoon do... 

Piece goods 



745 

26,419,600 

119,600 

69,308 

763,722 
303.029 
143,978 

68,117,788 
2,079,067 

12,895,028 

297,867 

2,101,733 

155,600 

172,933 



1,691,467 



829,067 
6,028,667 
23.416.087 



1,242,938 



1,175,200 

148,151,833 

10,152,667 

118,465 

72,988 



1,954,667 
89,252 



821,272 



Soap . 

Straw braid 

Sulphuric aci d pounds. 

Tea do... 

Tea dust do. . . 

Timber, planks, etc 

Tobacco: 

Leaf pounds. 

Cigarettes 

Umbrellas (foreign style) nimiber. 

Wax: 

Bees pounds. 

Vegetable do... 

WlneCsakl) sho. 



Total 

Unenumerated goods . 



2,118,600 

14,481.908 

1,879,662 



138,640 

889,820 

28,829 

1,837,581 

118,885 

306,629 

2,832 

3,815,724 

19,247 

253,144 

237,211 

207,939 

106,765 

8,657,418 

162,332 

336,742 

20,974 

61,479 

16,613 

68,778 

78,778 

48.648 

87,872 

42,772 

27,481 

8,720.996 

2,597,264 

249,952 

198,488 

866,122 

9,449 

2,944,429 

121, M7 

176,618 

11,259 

20,968 

83,434 

144,551 

65,860 



247,029 

140,160 

67,952 

1,419.261 

28,684 

1,669.020 

40,177 

75,968 



2,275,467 



132,688 

5,148.267 

840,963 



2,010 

18,869,067 

121,066 

45,299 

478,019 
806,697 
198,371 

59,988,267 
4,099,733 

16,655.749 

282,400 

4,414,183 

253,333 

146,800 



1,660,400 



589,738 
1,726,638 
25,234,581 



998,988 



267 

144.978,600 

8,872,800 

116,416 

109,738 



2,043.600 
21,897 

15 
878,848 



982,638 
13,928,818 
1,766,084 



1.704,889 

47,783 

4,787,600 

510,215 



681,490 
887,072 

8,626 
269,860 
270,624 



969,366 
1,604,876 



6,322,267 
520,785 



83,618,086 
4,287,207 



Total - 



87,806,296 



Treasure. 



4,644,402 



fU6,356 

269,119 

22,460 

1,654,215 

46,oas 

320,716 

6.606 

2,198,ea 

16,561 

176, 2n 

142.2a 
217.848 
117.899 
7,418,777 
277.244 
381,201 

18,986 
U6,836 

22,312 

106! 513 

390.199 

87,2SS 

86,392 

8,886 

3,720,996 

8,262,781 

205,339 

261,790 

817,391 

13 

2,862.690 

93. SOS 

171,371 

16,660 

44,751 

67,270 

140,134 

89,141 

44 

250,910 
81,012 
60.572 
1,425,666 
11,861 
1,810,548 
44,551 
300.884 



845.466 



87i495 

277.848 



81,a61,8» 
5,089.582 



86,961,4U 



1,188,787 
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SHIPPING EETURNS. 



The following table presents the return of vessels entered and cleared 
at the port of Kob^ during the year 1902: 



Nationality. 


Vessels. 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


Aufftrian 


Steam 

do 

Sail 


16 
491 
9 
4 
1 
6 

45 
108 

10 
763 

10 

34 
3 

61 
6 


42,882 

1,322,882 

22,806 

3,448 

796 

7,660 

100,467 

413,980 

21,154 

1,168,088 

328 

39,600 

4,371 

169,493 

11,685 


16 
484 
8 
3 
1 
6 

45 

108 

8 

737 

1 

32 
2 

69 
5 


46,332 

1,313,438 

19,259 


British 

Do 


Chinese 

Korean 

Dutch 

French 

Qerman 

Do 


Steam 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Sail 


2,507 

796 

7,663 

100,457 

417,784 

16,809 


Japanese 

Do 


Steam 

Sail 


1,145,078 
90 


Norwegian 

Rossian 

United States 


Steam 

do 

do 


37,821 

8,011 

165,662 


Do 


Sail 


9,283 






Total 


1,556 


3,829,380 


1,615 


3,286,876 






Total for 1901 


1,476 


3,085,949 


1,432 


3,006,648 








TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 



In the following paragraphs are presented the details of the com- 
merce of Japan with the United States in 1902: 



Importation of flour was not so large in 1902 as in 1900, but it was 
an increase on the import of 1901. The United States has displaced 
most of the quantity formerly received from other countries which, in 
1900, was valued at $89,220; in 1901, at^3,201, and in 1902, at$l7,209. 
The total import of 1902 was valued at $1,632,605, of which the United 
States sent $1,616,895 worth; British America, $11,621; Australia, 
$5,469, and '^ Other countries," $105. 

A special effort was made by the Canadian commissioners at the 
Osaka Exhibition just closed to introduce the hard wheat Canadian 
flours. Within the large and fine Canadian building, situated on the 
exhibition grounds, the commissioners gave special prominence to a 
department devoted to advertising their flours. A bakery was in 
operation there continually, many thousands of loaves were cheaply 
sold as samples, and a most favorable impression was created concern- 
ing the Canadian product, both as to quality and the number of pounds 
of bread that could be produced from a given quantity of flour. A 
most novel sight was that seen every day at the bread counter, when 
hundreds of Japanese were crowded into the building, reaching over 
toward the raihng, money in hand, to purchase their dailjr supplies. 
It is said that the chief object of Canada at the exhibition was to 
introduce her hard wheat flours into Japan. 

Pacific coast flours are the ones mainly sent to Japan, but if Canadian 
competition is to be met it will be necessary to introduce our north- 
western hard wheat flours, which are similar in character to Canadian 
flours. 
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The use of flour is increasing in this country, and it is only partially 
shown bj importations as more acreage is constantly being devoted to 
the raising of wheat. Government statistics place the area sown in 
1902 at 1,172,314 acres and the yield at 21,614,629 bushels. 

Wheat is generallj' grown on upland, but much is raised on wet 
fields as a second crop after rice. 

LOOOMOnVEB. 

There has been a steady increase by Great Britain in her export of 
locomotives to this country, while values of such export from the 
United States have widely fluctuated. There is a good demand in 
Japan for our locomotives, but our manufacturers are not now attempt- 
ing to supply it. A representative of an extensive locomotive combi- 
nation in the United States called at this oflSce in June, 1902, and stated 
that as a rule orders for Japan could not be filled in less than fifteen 
months after placing, the cause of which was the increased home 
demand. Quick delivery is often a prime requisite by Japanese rail- 
way officials, and other conditions having been equal our American 
locomotives have been more readily intrcxiuced because we were able 
to comply with that condition, but this is so no longer. 

The period formerly required for filling orders in the United States 
was about nine months against twelve months required bv British 
manufacturers, but it is now about fifteen months against the twelve 
months requii'ed by our competitors, and so long as this condition 
remains the prospect for American locomotives in Japan will not be 
assuring. 

Railway freight and passenger cars were imported in 1902 to the 
extent of $64,140 and $346,606, respectively, and about one-fifth of the 
former and 15 per cent of the latter were sent from the United States. 

PAPEB-MAKING AND SPIKNINO MACHINBBY. 

Paper-mahmg machinery. — ^Total import of this was less than half 
the value of that in 1900, and less than two-thirds of the 1901 import 
Three-fourths of the valuation in 1900 came from the United States, 
two-thirds in 1901 and one-half in 1902. On the whole, our country is 
losing its percentage of this import; the total received in 1902 was 
valued at $111,578. 

Spinning machinery. — Importation of spinning machinery was less 
than in 1900 or 1901. Great Britain has long held a monopoly of this, 
having sent $356,244 of the import (valued at $403,198) dunng 1900, 
$601,771 out of $637,039 in 1901, and $335,631 of the $349,035 in 1902. 
There would be difficulty in the way of introducing American spin- 
ning machinery into Japan not ordinarily met with in the case of other 
machinery, not because the mills are now supplied with machinery 
superior to that used in our country, but for the reason that the large 
cotton mills have all been equipped with machinery from Great Britain, 
and the further one that Britisn manufacturers liave since given close 
and careful attention to this line of trade. However, mill owners are 
now looking into some of the advantages of American spinning ma- 
chinery and have already dispatched agents to the United States for the 
purpose of inviting competition in this considerable line of import. 
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SEWING MACHINES. 



Sewing machines are now being introduced into almost ail parts of 
Japan, and so useful an article will never be dispensed witn here. 
Conti-ary to what might be expected in the case, Germany is leading 
largely in this import, having sent to Japan $54,213 worth of the total, 
valued at $95,034. The LJnited States exported to the extent of 
$23,679 and Great Britain $17,131. Imports at Kob6, $36,255. There 
\s now, however, a more hopeful outlook for American machines in 
this country, as the Singer Sewing Machine Company, of New York, 
has entered the field ana commenced selling them on the installment 
plan as in the United States, and they have no competition here in this 
popular mode of sale. The Kob^ branch was opened in November, 
1902, and up to the present 15 suboffices have been established, both on 
the mainland and in every large city on the island of Shikoku. The 
Singer is the only American company selling direct to the Japanese, 
and nave had landed in Kob^ from 500 to 800 machines every sixty 
days since April, 1903. 



BICYCLES AND TRICYCLR8. 



The increase in importation of bicycles continues. In 1900 the cus- 
toms returns indicated imports (mostly of bicvcles) amounting to 
$259,493; in 1901, $269,027, and in 1902, $426,760, thus showing an 
increase during 1902 of 60 per cent over the figures of 1900. Until a 
very few years since the appearance of a bicycle upon the streets would 
atti-act considerable attention, but this useful machine is no longer a 
novelty in Japan, as it is now seen almost everywhere. The Japanese 
have been qmck to recognize the various uses to which bicycles can be 
put, and in view of this tnere is no doubt they will become much more 
generally introduced throughout the Empire. 

The Japanese are now manufacturing bicycles, but not being in pos- 
session of the complex and up-to-date machinery made use of in Ameri- 
can factories, they are unable to turn out high-grade machines, and 
consequently can not displace the more perfect ones of American 
manufacture. 

Our country continues to supply nearly all the import demand, and 
our manufacturers should look well to the Japanese market. It would 
not be to their interest to push forward much-advertised and high- 
priced bicjcles for native use, as these would find but few purchasers, 
but what IS really wanted is a good bicycle at a low price, and with the 
vastly improved facilities our manufacturers have for production, 
they no doubt can continue to ship such to Japan and thereoy hold the 
market. 



WATCH CASES AND WATCH MOVEMENTS. 



The United States sends to Japan but a very small vahiation of 
watches; practically the whole import comes from Switzerland, but we 
lead in watch cases and movements. During 1902 watch cases were 
imported to the extent of $116,507, of which valuation the United 
States exported $72,400 worth and imports of watch movements were 
made valued at $129,230, of which the United States sent t-o the extent 
of $66,298. The watch in Japan is the most popular article of per- 
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sonal use, but imports of watches, cases, and movements are steadily 
declining, thus showing the capacity of the Japanese to enter into these 
lines of manufacture us they are also doing in so nmny others. It is 
but an illustration. 



TELKPHONBB. 



The United States was the chief exporter of telephones in 19()2, hav- 
ing sent them to Japan to the extent of $49,776 upon a total import of 
$97,022. The principal country of export during 1900-1901 wa.s IM- 
gium, with $45,164 worth and $78,558 worth, respectively; the United 
States stood next to Belgium during both years. The telephone system 
is far from being completed in Japan, but it is one of those conveniences 
which attract tne people by its usefulness, and being so importations 
of telephones will doubtless remain steady. Telephones were first 
introduced in Japan during 1877, and have since been operated by the 
Japanese Government. There are now 86,021 miles in operation. 
During 1902 total receipts were $901,585; disbursements, |585,639, 
leaving balance in favor of receipts, $315,946. 



CLOTHING AND ACCESSORIES. 



The following table is submitted as indicating the growing demand 
in this country for articles of foreign manufacture for pei*8onal wear. 
About one-haif the valuation of boots and shoes imported during 1902 
came from the United States. 



Articles. 



1898. 



Boots and shoes 

Braces or suspenders 

Buttons, .buckles and hooks and e\'es . 
Comforters, neckkerchicfs, or mufflers. 

Gloves 

Hats, caps, and bonnets 

Scarfs and neckties 

Shawls 

Socks and hose, or stuckings 

Ribbons and galloons 

Braids and cords 

other trimmings 

Undershirts and drawers: 

Cotton 

Woolen 

Wool and cotum mixture 

All other clothing and accessories 



$22,461 
16,584 
49,485 
8,891 
25,042 

123,213 
12,766 
26,583 
21,933 

13,788 



16,269 
31,770 
14,080 
94,431 



$24,922 
21,772 
35,426 
2,977 
33,986 

106,083 
10,011 
26,487 
19,049 

19,614 



10,978 
22,640 
81,201 
80,928 



Total ! 477,235 I 446,069 

I 



1900. 



$41,666 
20,682 
67,603 
8,189 
47,947 

201,696 
13.148 
94,674 
86,225 
41,017 
26,172 
26,466 

25.285 
31,767 
66,878 
74,508 



819,365 



1901. 



$34,159 
11.678 
38,968 
8,372 
83,509 

169.877 
7,654 
92.668 
30.611 
25,916 
16,408 



28,618 
68,182 
60,540 



1901 



82,391 
50,576 
12,211 
36,422 

115.96S 
10,607 

136,092 
18,280 
38,798 
28,882 
22, M8 

28,721 
16,259 
36.075 
49,170 



678, OU I 661,068 



Japan exported during 1902 to other countries a considerable valua- 
tion of native-made clothing and accessories, among which were sent 
to Korea boots and shoes to the extent of $51,507; European-style 
clothing, $123,448; cotton shirts, $19,797; socks and stockings, 
$14,877, etc. To Hongkong, hats and caps, $13,921; socks and stock- 
ings, $19,942; cotton ban(&erchiefs and drawers, $22,425, etc. To 
China, boots and shoes, $12,518; European-style clothing, $117,712; 
hats and caps, $45,500; cotton shirts and drawers, $46,986; hosiery 
and gloves, $44,820, etc. 
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DRY GOODS. 

Referring to the nonimport of drjr goods from the United States, 
it may be noted that had no more enterprise been shown by American 
exporters in their efforts to introduce other articles of our commerce 
into Japan than has been shown in regard to the introduction here of these 
important articles of trade, we should not now be displacing in any degree 
the trade once held by exclusively European countries. We should not 
have obtained a foothold here for American locomotives, or be leading 
in exports of steam boilers and engines, electric motors, materials for 
bridges and buildings, bicycles, telephones, lire engines, and pumps, or 
be successfully competing in so many other lines of trade. In attempt- 
ing to enter the Japanese market for our textiles, there would, however, 
be this certain obstacle to overcome, but it need not prove an insur- 
mountable one. The great bulk of this line of trade is handled by 
English and German firms, and with their already established home 
connections there is no doubt they would generally prefer to do busi- 
ness with their respective countries; but there is a remedy for this, and 
it may be found by opening up connections with some of the large and 
responsible Japanese firms at the open ports who are jobbers m this 
line of merchandise, and consequently nave close relations with the 
Japanese trade. The immense demand for these foreign products 
should warrant close attention upon the part of our American manu- 
facturers. 



With the exception of teakwood from Siam, the United States and 
China furnish most of the lumber import into Japan. Importation of 
teak is increasing, the valuation in 1900 having been $113,835; in 1901, 
1120,388, tod in 1902, $190,346. The United States sent lumber for 
ordinary purposes to Japan in 1902 valued at $78,127, and China to the 
extent of $54,624. Tota.1 imports were largely decreased. Teak is 
used largely in the manufacture of furniture, and for trimming. 

If one goes into an American lumberyard he finds the stock all new, 
but when he enters a lumber yard in Japan he beholds in addition to 
the new lumber there a conglomerate collection of second- hand stock, 
much of which has done long service in many various ways, and when 
a house is to be built as much as possible of this is introduced into the 
new building. Imported lumber is not needed in the construction of 
an ordinary Japanese house; round poles are used for posts, tatamis 
for floors, slides for doors, split bamboo for lath, and tiling for the 
roof. But foreign lumber does enter into the building of houses for 
foreigners at the open ports and into the construction of the semi- 
Japanese house for the wealthier class of Japanese. When with the 
many i*apid changes taking place in Japan the necessity for increasing 
imports of lumber shall arise, they can best be obtained from the 
almost illimitable resources of our Pacific coast, and this country 
should be watched for a future market. 
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LEADING IMPORTS INTO JAPAN FROM THE UNITED STATES. 

The character and value of some of the rapidly growing imports into 
Japan from the United States are seen in the following table: 



Articles. 



Electric-light apparatus. . . 

Electric motors 

Fire engines and pumps. . . 
Steam boilers and engines 

Telephones 

CoDoensed milk 

Flour 

Indigo 

Hides 

Coal 

Bicycles and tricyclw? 

Railway freight cars 

Electric-light wire 

Telephone wire 



Kob6, Japan, Septeinher 12^ 1903. 



S210,920 

339.829 

52,001 

223,554 

49,776 

178,577 

1,615,399 

80,772 

20,782 

187,520 

406,085 

60,653 

85.202 

52,236 



1901. 



$187,007 

115.080 

73,849 

181,314 

22,432 

122,687 

1,887,702 

7,141 

12,686 

42,970 

263,417 

29,777 

42,213 

17, 412 



1900. 



1238.151 
96, 8W 
31.700 
140,067 
54,066 
lis. 380 
1,844,3:9 
2,232 

184,530 
254,032 
45.756 
63,816 
34.99B 



Samukl S. Lyon, ConsuL 



REPORT FOR FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1908. 
REVIEW OF TRADE RETURNS. 

The total trade at the port of KoW was 13,357,623 larger during 
the first six months of 1903 than during the corresponding period of 
1902. Imports were $258,066 greater, and exports were increased to 
the extent of $3,098,557, while the excess of imports over exports was 
lessened by $2,839,491.. 

There was a marked falling off in receipts of raw cotton into Japan, 
nearly the total quantity of which was received at Kob^. Reference* 
to the following tables will show the deficit to have been $7,750,000. 

Attention is also called to the great shrinkage in importation of 
kerosene oil. This, however, is accounted for by the fact that the 
Standard Oil Company took advantage at the close of the South African 
war of the cheap freight rates offered by vessels formerly engaged in 
the service of the English Government; consequently deliveries from 
the company's warehouses must be taken. in order to show the demand, 
and these are said to have been about as usual. As may be noted, 
receipts from the United States were but little more than one-half, 
while imports from Russian Asia were increased. 

There has been an increased import of locomotives into this country 
during the period under review, but the most noticeable feature is the 
increased total import from the United States, it having been valued 
at $467,785, against $136,383 during the corresponding period in 1902. 

Total imports of railway iron have been largely increased, and there 
have been more extensive importations of bicycles, flour, and other 
commodities in which our country is interested. 

An enormous increase has taken place in importation of rice, sugai, 
beans, peas, and pulse; also noticeable increase in imports of woolen 
cloths and tissues, yarns, muslins, flax, hemp, arid other items. 
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The increased figures of total imports, together with the largely 
decreased value of cotton and kerosene oil, show that aside from these 
commodities general imports have made a considerable advance. 



DETAILS OF FOREIGN COMMERCE. 



IMPORTS, BY CLASSES AND ARTICLES. 



The following statement shows the imports of Kob6 during the first 
six months of the years 1902 and 1903: 



Articles. 



RAW MATERIA]^. 

Cotton seed pounds. 

Iron, pig and ingot do. . . 

Cotton, raw d >. . . 

Cotton on the seeds <lo. . . 

Wool do... 

Flax, hemp, and jule do .. 



1902. 



Quantities. 



19,750,466 
24,831,697 
263,868,800 
8,999,866 
604,840 
3,727,564 



Total . 



ROUGHLY MANUPACTITRED ARTICLE.^, 

Iron; 

Bar and rod poundw. 

Plate and sheet do. . 

Sheet, galvanized do.. 



Zinc. 



.do. 



Cotton yams do. . 

Woolen yarns do. . 

Materials for bridges and buildings do. . 

Leather ■«. do. . 



26,126,250 

17,361,820 

6,839,870 

4,253,801 

601,908 

138.660 

2,348,448 

472,268 



Total. 



MANUFACTURED ARTICLES. 



Locomotives, engines, and parts of 

Machinery: 

Spinning 

All other 

Potash, chlorate pounds. . 

Soda, caiistic do 

Aniline dyes do 

Indigo, dry do 

Glaf!s, window 100 sq. feet. . 

RaOs pounds. . 

Iron nails ". do — 

Iron pipes and tubes do 

Kerotteneoil gallons.. 

Paraffin wax pounds. . 

Papers 

Cottons: 

Flannels sq. yards. . 

Prints do — 

Sateens do — 

Shirtings, gray do — 

Shirtings, white do — 

Flannels do — 

Italian cloths do — 

Mousseline de laine do — 

Woolen cloths do — 

Woolen and cotton cloths, mixed do — 

Silk and cotton plush do — 



8,434,977 

4,031,700 

683,401 

486,867 

96,161 

3,172,928 

16,766,169 

2,657,550 

16,152,124 

8,166,681 



Total- 



MI8CELLANEOUS. 

Eggs mille. 

Floar, wheat pounds. 

Beans, peas, and pulses do. . . 

Rice do... 

Sugar: 

Brown do... 

Refined do. . . 

Oil cakes do. . . 



Total 

Articles not specifically mentioned. 



302,167 

2,888,089 

1.626,907 

12,090,696 

3.148,978 

113,602 

333,865 

3,589,884 

70,810 

187,421 

160,474 



20,550 
13,129,532 
36,612,133 
81,269,866 

10,938,400 

3,097,333 

128,761,600 



Values. 



$111,235 
178,608 
22,210,763 
267,486 
156,228 
162,242 



23,076,507 



431,797 
329,272 
205,561 
252,527 
136,827 
62,568 
71,307 
116,226 



1,605,595 



268,297 

42,611 
667,683 
209,294 

96,845 
179,421 
437,950 
302,502 

44,081 
306,867 

81,915 
1,706,810 

99,265 
432,084 

32,064 
197,486 
167,944 
418,666 
158,758 
29,661 
60,967 
610.682 
36,788 
46,777 
99,762 



6,624,089 



123,004 
225,836 
389,709 



184,705 

74,142 

1,086,229 



2,972,810 
5,561,810 



Total imports ' | 39,840,761 



1903. 



Quantities. Values, 



47,483,799 

27,201,856 

172,111,200 

9.461,460 

728,192 

6,961,639 



26,466,619 

18,698,815 

5,805,076 

8,142,530 

320,441 

104,816 

2,692,649 

450,885 



2,659,005 

2,715,992 

728,892 

869,968 

67,646 

6.780,986 

3,691,114 

3,691,114 

11.406,802 

4,678,248 



108,797 
8,891,110 
1,306,896 
6,282,642 
8.264,698 
54,099 

272,806 
6,997,698 

229,974 

239,972 
17,598 



18,101 

29,464,808 

76,648,533 

604,696,783 

22,559,466 
14,755,066 
94,837,200 



1283,340 
192,446 
14,872,184 
264,883 
239,564 
290,379 



16,092,796 



372,481 
310,466 
206,282 
189,918 
76,346 
52,176 
88,988 
119,601 



1,411,043 



221,712 

68,812 
666, 466 
148,072 

64,016 
188,193 
702,258 
152,501 

88,016 
113,402 
113,402 
1,108,007 
148, 166 
363,069 

12,189 

292,669 

138,476 

216,812 

158,623 

16,564 

60,878 

961,631 

105,437 

67,507 

11,217 



6,140,487 



106,768 

626,001 

7W,471 

7,417,329 

894,678 
836,426 
780,687 



10,865,245 
6,101,219 



40,100,789 
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EXPORTS, BY CLASSES AND ARTICLES. 



The following statement shows the exports from Kobe, by articles, 
during the six months ended June 30, 1902 and 1903: 



Articles. 



RAW MATERIALS. 

Antimony pounds. . 

Coppor do 

Wttx, vegetable do . . . 

Fnrs number. . 

Bamboo 



1902. 



Quantities. 



990,425 
7,627,296 
2.629,404 

206,716 



Total. 



Value. 



1903. 



Quantities, i Value, 



S52,8&1 
931, TiT) 1 
151,309 I 
148,671 
80,303 



2,281,857 

17,356,049 

2,198,462 

130,470 



1,364,192 



ARTICI.E8, ROUGHLY MANUFACTURKI). 

Silk, noshi and waste pounds. 

Cotton yarns do. . . 

Match sticks do. . . 

Straw plaits bundles. 



Total. 



ARTKLES, MANrKACrrREl). 

Buttons 

Cotton undershirt,^ and dmwers dozen . 

Bronze, manufactures of 

Camphor pounds. 

Papers 



435,037 ! 
26,295,692 , 
4,898,342 | 
3,849,814 ; 



109,176 

3,292,287 

41,010 

634,438 



apen 
[Ik. 1: 



72,701 
•2,' 792,' 758* 



Silk, habutai jKumdi. 

Cotton: 

Blankets do. . . 

Flannels piece. 

Gnsuito-ori do. . . 

White tissues do. . . 

Gray shirtings yards. . 

Tablecloths do. . | 

Towels '\i zen . . 

Carpets, cotton, hemp, and woolen.. s«i. yards.. 

Cigarettes M.. 

Bamboo, manufactures of ] 

Brushes ! 

Clocks, hanging and standing number.. 

Fans do i 

Glass, looking and other 

Lacquered wares i 

Lamps, and parts of I 



2,776 

250,414 

57,286 

36,208 

24,577 

8,174,605 

4,435,200 

335,239 

589,261 

247,506 



4,076,906 



35,767 
5,908,465 



Matcnes gross. . 

Mattings 

Porcelain and earthem ware 

Screens number. . 

TOJTi . 



Umbrellas, European number. 



Total. 



MISCKLLANEOrs. 

Tea pounds. . 

Rice do 

Fish , cuttle «1 o 

Kanten, or vegetable colle do 

Seaweed do 

Shrimps do 

Mushrooms, "shiitake " do 

Beer dozen . . 

Sake gallons. . 



12,106,7*1 



59.222 



124,119 



62,468 
38,889 
46,110 
880,006 
79,828 
14,686 

42,780 

87,410 

16,363 

6,804 

180,768 

164,774 

140,023 

161,748 

888,296 

47,426 

110.786 

46,610 

160,782 

134,144 

37,003 

85,382 

1,793,016 

1,644,249 

849,894 

89.368 

54,293 

279.244 



6,974,964 



3,708,781 , 
120,370,132 
1,664,486 1 
1,118,904 , 
2,459,088 
668,890 
408,641 , 
63,067 I 



582,810 
2,282,757 

120.224 

278,780 
27,750 
41,609 
78,915 
68,729 

111,966 



Total. 



8,537,940 



609,080 
44,408.942 
6,154,473 
6,195,869 



153,783 
*3,'i76,'998" 



2,136 I 

384,200 

18,972 

28,068 

7,904 

2,792,568 

5,851,026 

899,906 

573,954 

189,776 



44,982 : 
9,209.687 



r2,818,?28 



57,002 
'i67,'686' 



5.065.028 

40,560,000 

1,931,600 

885,172 

1,689,160 

769,967 

474,324 

82,144 

87,118 



Articles not specifically mentioned. 
Total exports 



.| 1,999,761 



17,958,764 



$m,135 

2,068,022 

226.725 

166, 0» 

56,036 



'2,640,999 



118,412 

5,491,6SS 

50,295 

901,681 



6,565,051 



09,176 
79,621 
59.6«& 
1, 026.887 
64.046 
U,234 

60.66S 

16,612 

11.252 

1,754 

115. 50^ 

199,415 

174. 7W 

150, ft9 

801. S94 

58,416 

191,171 

60,056 

200,601 

177,151 

40,066 

U4,412 

1.885,868 

947,190 

497,484 

83,486 

71,749 

250.827 



6,922.863 



805,446 
769,178 
126,941 
126.565 
16,857 
54,367 
105,626 
106. OM 
123,741 



2,486,804 



2.437.094 



21,062,811 
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TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 



The following statement shows the imports and exports of Kob(5 
from and to the United States during the lirst six montns of 1902 and 
1903: 



IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 



ArticU'*'. 



1902. 



Butter I $1,713 

Cheefie 746 

Condensed milk 2,141 

Aloohol I 3,-221 

ittrtaric acid j 2, 219 

Kwdn ' 21,974 

Sodaash 9,168 

Bicromate of soda 6, (Ml 

dnohomin 825 

IndIgo,dry i 22.883 

OlajBtes 522 

Leather: { 

Sole I 29,190 

Other ' 13,782 

Horns 667 

Iron: 

Plate and sheet , 2,589 

Roofing I 8,660 

Ualvanized Bheet 3,614 

Other 29,177 

Iron nails | 2,'), 961 

Iron telegraph wire 4,753 

Lead, pi>r, ingot, and slab — ' 54, 1 15 

QuiefcUlver 6,890 

Keroseneoil 1,677,952 

Paper, printing 2, 968 

Cotton drilH j 745 

Canvas I 11,040 

Wine j 3,439 

Celluloid 18,7J7 

Coal 1,162 

Pulp ! 1,717 

Soap: 

Toilet , 999 

Washing 1,062 

Paraffin wax , I 82,707 

Books 3,140 

Cotton, raw, ginned '4.808,219 

Flour, wheat ( 221,896 

Clocks, and parts of 4,881 

Implements, farmers' ' 8, 096 



1903. 



«1.996 

1,016 

3,792 

2, 151 

473 

10,2H0 
1,802 
4,742 



9 

85 

27,075 
3,657 



Articles 



1902. 



35,2rrf) 

74,216 

1,736 

54,422 



1,063.387 
4,931 I 
1,001 I 
11,714 
2,408 
51 



8,691 
1,285 

145,701 

2,073 

3,766,219 

525,297 
2,318 
4,088 



Instrument*^: I 

Musical IGIO 

Surgieul | 10,182 

Electric dynamos I 37, 703 

Locomotives, and parts of. . . 75:^ 

Machinery, drilling 067 

Turning lathes i 13,916 

Meters.water 4,783 

Printing machines 7, 748 

Sawing machines 1,027 

Steam engines and boilers . . 57, 771 

Typewriters I 1,543 

Photographic apparatus I 3, 792 

Boots and shoes 1,536 

Liquid, gold, silver, and i 

platinum 4. 510 

Animal bones 1,320 

Bristles i 870 

Iron tubes or pipes 11.141 

Iron screws, boUs, and nut**.' 3,453 
Materials of bridges and ' 

buildings .'>7,654 

Locks, knobs, bolts, hinges, 

etc , 2,014 

Lubricating oil ' 46,073 

Cardboard 93, 511 

Ink. printing 2,656 

Lead pencils 1, :V>6 

Other stationery 1,732 

Caoutchouc and gutta-pcr- t 

cha, sheet 1,454 

Belting and hose 3,C51 

Bicycles and tricycles 30, 424 

Cars or wagons, raihvav , 

freight 7,248 

Lamps 1,704 

Lamps, electric light 3,173 

Packing 1,238 

Other articles 690,919 

Total 8,255,701 



1903. 



$1,587 
2,266 

08,331 
192, 106 
2,582 
3,472 
3,510 
7,4.51 
9,025 

48,316 
1,253 
1,184 
1,365 

5,019 
22,043 



19,818 
20 

31,568 

2,927 

58,a59 

180,533 

1,577 

471 

1,209 

178 

257 

52,174 

3,111 

2,656 

3,161. 

1-22 

616,740 



7,147,481 



EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 



Tea: 

Green 

Black 

Beans, pease, and pulse . . 

Rice 

Fish, dried and salted i 

Isinglass 

Chillies 

Ginger 

Oround nuts 

Sake 

Soy 

Vermicelli 

Hats and caps I 

Camphor ' 

Camphor oil i 

Antimony ! 

Antimony, manufactures... 

Bronze goods ! 

Copper, manufactures j 

Iron, manufactures | 

All other metals, manufac- 

turea I 

Vegetable wax 

Paper, usuyo and other 

Paper, manufactures of 

Leather 

Cotton tissues, chijlmi 



$493,628 

14,760 

828 

162,667 

3,380 

8,432 

16,501 

19,489 

9,715 

12,859 

4,668 

841 

1,861 

159,503 

12, 7W 

13,080 

851 

19,552 

3,654 

1,305 

5,042 

31,072 

21,231 

5. 619 

1,592 

952 



$735,243 ' 
39,900 
797 
182,182 

4,:r.o 

9,982 
20,175 [ 

■ '21,871 ' 

22,273 '1 

4,881 I 

1,932 I 

70 1, 

412,014 ' 

20,095 I 

50,679 I 

652 
38,070 ii 
6.844 
544 I 



4,020 
77,519 

9,0M) 

8,511 
18,,V)7 

2, 141 



Carpets, hemp or cotton $73, 492 

Tablecloths ' 1.0«1 

Bamboo i 28, 995 

Plants, trees, shrubs, and | 

roots W6 

Bamboo manufactures: I 

Baskets ' 4,764 

Blinds 2,640 

Other 3.952 

Brushes: i 

Tooth HI, 460 

Other 13,660 

Pans 32,750 

Furniture 3, 909 

Lacquered ware 774 

Lamps, and parts of 1.152 

Matting !, 55^518 

Paper lanterns 2, 770 

Porcelain and earthen ware. 134, 302 

CloLsonne ware I 6,156 

Screens , 11,718 

Strawplait,M 125,768 

Straw ware ' 5, 252 

Toys j 9, 754 

\V(k)d. manufactures of ' 9, 219 

All other articles 78,387 

Total 3, '2*22, 936 



$38,602 

'*ii,'966 

511 

11,198 

3,206 

942 

101,260 

48,667 

56,119 

1,583 

2,482 

3,104 

881,964 

7,260 

242,616 

13,892 

17,775 

203,228 

6,046 

18,761 

12,780 

157,698 



3,633,017 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS ANNUAL REPORTS. 



COMMERCE OF MINOR PORTS OF THE KOB^ DISTRICT. 

Statement showing the foreign trade at the minor ports of Sakai, 
Hamada, Itosaki, and Miyadzu in the consular district and included 
in the customs district of Kob^, during the six months ended June 30, 
1902 and 1908. 



Porte and articles. 


1902. 


1903. 


Ports and articles. 


1902. 


1908. 


8AKAI. 

ExporU: 

Saki 


$789 
1,136 
2,195 

874 
2.624 


$189 
1,108 
2,a?7 

80 
2,858 


ITOSAKI. 

ExporU: 

Salt $5,584 

Matches 2,610 

Saki 350 

Straw ropes, bags, and 
mats A K^^ 


18,146 

m 

9.M7 

2,79! 
11,179 


Rice 


Timbers and planks 

Straw ropes, na^, and 
mAf) 


All other articles 


Porcelain and earthen 


1,500 
3,3W 


Total 


7,617 


6,562 


All other articles 

Total 




ImporU: 


10,004 

1,294 

1,746 

91 

2,182 


11,246 


16,742 


35.096 


Beans soy 


Impiyrii: 

Beans, soy 






Rice.!....!.!!!!!!!!!.!!! 


20,302 
23.022 
4,191 
2,829 




Timbers and planks 


708 
362 
846 


26. 7» 


Oilcakes 


Rice..'...'. 


46,275 
71 


All other articles 


Dried sardines 






2,098 

E 


Total 


15,316 


12,662 


Wheat.. 




All other articles 

Total 


1,627 


1,481 


HAMADA 


8,032 


20,442 
966 


£g)orf«; 


62,411 


75,672 


Timbers and planks 

Matches 


MIYADZU. 

Exports: 

Say 




977 

1,360 

350 




Rice 


219 

89 
553 




Porcelain and earthem 


950 
4,102 


419 


ware 


White cotton tissues 

All other articles 

Total 




All other articles 


607 


Total 


3,885 


26,460 


2,696 


1,026 




Imports: 

Beans soy. 




Imports: 

Beans, soy 


1,580 
2,470 

181 
82 

129 


1,682 

3,713 

272 


2,188 

39.191 

880 


560 


Rice.:...^. ::::::::. 


Coal 




Manures (all kinds) 

Timbers and planks 

All other articles 


All other articles 

Total 


3S 


17 


41,209 


882 








Total 


4,442 


5,684 









COMMERCE OF OSAKA. 



The following statement shows the imports and exports at Osaka 
during the first six months of 1902 and 1903: 



IMPORTS, BY ARTICLES. 



Classes and articles. 



RAW MATRRIALS. 



Cotton, raw 

Sheep wool 

Silk yam 

Iron and steel 

Lead 

Chinese lacquer 

Cow leather 

Straw braid 

Timbers, planks, etc . 
All other articles 



1902. 



$73,081 
158,400 



41,526 
123,760 
13,656 
21,217 
394,849 



Total 826,479 

MANUFACTITRKS. = 



Machinery 

Silk 

Drugs and chemicals . 
All other artick« 



Total . 



13,720 
24,015 
61,815 
74,248 



173,798 



1908. 



9180,097 
66,183 

144,630 
84,407 
89,899 
62,872 

100,686 
18,496 
16,377 

478,104 



1,116,251 



50,218 

10,049 

66,543 

241,638 



368,443 



Classes and articles. 



MI8CELLANK0U8. 

Rice 

Beans, pease, and pulse. 

Wheat 

Sugar: 

Brown 

Refined 

Straw mats* 

All other articles 



Total. 



1902. 



1378,170 11,481,218 



180,806 
8,696 

922,886 



4,969 
16,818 



1,455,292 



Grand total . 
Reimports 



2,455,469 
18.569 



1908. 



798.170 
2C7,3» 



41,487 



2,764.814 



^ 28,»a 



Total imports 12,474,088 4,278,4II 
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EXPORTS. BY ABTICLES. 



ClasscN and articles. 



MAKUFACTUREP. 



1902. 



16,786 
79,228 



CottongoodB $754,239 

Silk goods 45,190 

Towela : j 80,308 

Iron, manufactarers of 

Leathers 

Porcelain and earth eu wares. 
Machinery, cotton spinning. 

Qlaases 

Lamps 

Paper 

Umbrellas 

Matches 

Soap 

8ftM 

Beer 

Cigarettes 

AIL other articles 



Total. 



23,443 
98,212 
133,760 
28.916 
88.960 
27,698 
61,813 



1.882.998 



1903. 



$593,217 
17,290 
32,743 
62,153 
44,950 
84,717 
27,697 
61,366 



26, 
147, 
94, 
31. 
48, 
21, 
95, 
782, 



2,190,691 



Classes and articles. 



BOUQH MANUPACTUBES. 



Cotton yam 

Isinglass 

Straw ropes and bagM. 
All other articles 



Total 

RAW HATBRIAUB. 



Copper 

Cotton, raw 

Seaweeds 

All other articles . 



Total . 



Gmnd total . 
Reexports 



Total exports. 



1902. 



$121,581 
103,120 
19,571 



244,272 



23,499 
1,142,901 



1,166,400 



2,743,670 



1903. 



$580,928 
20,922 
62,600 
87,093 



751, &13 



188,964 
6,754 
15,095 
35,327 



246,140 



3,188,374 
251,374 



8,439,748 



The following statement shows the imports and exports at Osaka, 
by countries, during the first six months of 1902 and 1903: 



IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY COUNTRIES. 



Country. 


1902. 


1903. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Exports, 
n IU5 ftl5» 


Korea 


$740,978 
892,864 


$1,175,209 

1,614,047 

24,849 

87,285 


$1,840,465 


China 


431,089 T 6lY.no 


Rnmian Asia 




23,278 
96.988 


Hongkong 






Great Britain 


207,920 
61,425 
188,995 
184 
768,568 
138,112 


435, 48i 

32,8fr4 

264,264 


Prance 






Qermany 






British Uidia 


1,945 




Java 




All other conntrif^ 


52,392 


j 




1 


Total 


2,474,038 


2,966,728 


4,278,449 


3,439,718 









Kob6, Japan, October 19, 1903. 



Samukl S. Lyon, ConmL 



NAGASAKI CONSUIiAR DISTRICT. 

(From Ualted 8Ut«s Contal Harris, Nagasaki, Japan.) 

REPORT FOR 1908. 

COMMERCE AND SHIPPING RETURNS OF THE DISTRICT. 

Comm^ce, — ^The imports and exports at the various open ports of 
the consular district of Nagasafei (Nagasaki, Moji, Snimonos^ki, 
Kuchinotsu, Karatsu, Idzuhara, Sasuna, Misumi, Shishimi, Hakata, 
andMiike) for the year 1902 amounted to $21,929,607.10, viz: Imports, 
$9,289,487.65; exports, $12,631,119.45 (of which $146,585.96 were for- 
eign goods or reexports). This shows a decrease of $2,880,941.72 in 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS ANNUAL REPORTS. 



COMMERCE OF MINOR PORTS OF THE KOB^ DISTRICT. 

Statement showing the foreign trade at the minor ports of Sakai, 
Hamada, Itosaki, and Miyadzu in the consular district and included 
in the customs district of KoW, during the six months ended June 30, 
1902 and 1903. 



Porta and articles. 


1902. 


1903. 


Ports and articles. 

ITOSAKI. 

Riports: 

Salt 

Matches 

Saki 

Straw ropes, bags, and 

mats 

Porcelain and earthen 

ware 


1902, 


1908. 


HAKAI. 

ExporU: 

Saki 


$789 
1,136 
2,195 

874 
2,624 


$189 
1,108 
2,827 

80 
2,358 


»5,584 

2,610 

350 

5,544 

1,500 
3,304 


18,146 


Rice 


2,81» 


Timbers and planks 

Straw ropes, oags, and 

Ip^tA. , . . . , 


313 
9,817 


All Other articles 


2,791 
11,17> 


Total 


7,517 


6,562 


All other articles 

Total 






Imports: 


10,004 
1,294 
1,746 
91 
2,182 


11,246 


16,742 


35,095 


Impiyrts: 

Beans, soy 




Rice 


20,302 

28,022 

4,191 

2,329 




Timbers and planks 


708 
362 
846 


26.734 


OUcakea....r 


Rice.. .. . . 


46,2:5 


All other articles 


Dried sardines 


71 






2. OK 


Total 


15,316 


12,662 


Wheat 


E 




All other arUcles 

Total 


1,627 


1,«1 




8,032 


20,442 
966 


Exports: 


52,411 


75,672 


Timbers and planks 

Matches 


MIYAD21'. 

Exports: 

Say 




977 

1.360 

869 


" 


Rice 


219 

89 
553 




Porcelain and earthem 


960 
4,102 


419 


ware 


White cotton tissues 

All other articles 

Total.... 




All other articles 


607 


Total 


8,885 


26,460 


2,696 


l,(tf 




Imports: 

Beans, soy 




Imports: 

Beans, soy 


1,580 
2,470 

181 
82 

129 


1,682 

3,718 

272 


2.188 

89,191 

880 


HO 


Rice 


Coal 




Manures (aU kinds) 

Timbers and planks 

All other articles 


All other articled 

Total 


8S 


17 


41,209 


m 


Total 


4,442 


5,684 









COMMERCE OF OSAKA. 



The following statement shows the imports and exports at Osaka 
during the first six months of 1902 and 1903: 



IMPORTS, BY ARTICLES. 



Classes and articles. 



RAW HATRRIALS. 

Cotton, raw 



$78,081 
158,400 



Sheep wool 

Silk yam 

Iron and steel 

Lead 

Chinese lacquer i 41,526 

Cow leather I 123,760 

Strawbraid I 13,666 

Timbers, planks, etc I 21, 217 

All other articles 1 394,849 



Total 826,479 

MANUFAC-n'RES. ^'^^^^^ 

Machinery 1 13,720 

Silk 24,015 

Drugs and chemicalH I 61, 816 

All other articles 74,248 



Total I 178,798 



1903. 



8180.097 
66,188 

144,630 
84,407 
39,899 
62,872 

100,686 
13,496 
16,877 

478,104 



1,116,261 



60,218 
10,049 
66,643 
241,638 



368,443 



Classes and articles. 



MISCELLANBOUS. 

Rice 

Beans, pease, and pulse. 

Wheat 

Sugar: 

Brown 

Refined 

Straw mats. 

All other articles 



Total. 



Grand total . 
Reimports 



1902. 



1908. 



9878.170 

180.808 

8,096 

922,886 



81,4».21S 



4,969 
15,818 



1,465,292 

2,465.469 
18.669 



798, 1» 
347,3» 



41, «7 



2,784,814 
28,9tt 



Total imports 12,474,038 



4,27^4• 
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Cla£»e»! and articles. 



MANUFACTURES!. 



Cotton goods . 
SUkeooda..., 
lelB 



1902. 



1754,239 
45,190 
30.808 



ToweJ 

Iron, manulacturers of 

Leathers 

Porcelain and earthen wares. 
Machinery, cotton spinning 

Qlaases 

Lamps , 

Paper I 23,443 

Umbrellas 98,212 



16,736 

79,228 



Matches. 

Soap 

Said 

Beer 

Ciearetles 

AIL other articles . 

Total 



133,760 
28,916 
38,960 
27,698 
61,313 



1,832,998 



I 



1903. 



I 



8593,217 
17,290 
32,743 
62,153 
44,950 
34,717 
27,597 
61,366 
24,893 
28,272 

147,415 
94,717 
31,097 
48,129 
21.541 
95,395 

782,038 



2,190,691 



Classes and articles. 



BOUQH MANUFACTURES. 



Cotton yam 

Isinglass 

Straw ropes and bags. 
All other articles 



Total 

RAW MATRRIAIS. 



Copper 

Cotton, raw 

Seaweeds 

All other articles . 



Total. 



Grand total . 
Reexports 



Total exports. 



1902. 



$121,581 
103,120 
19,571 



244,272 



23,499 
1,142,901 



1,166,400 



2,743,670 



1903. 



$580,928 
20,922 
62,600 
87,093 



751,543 



188,964 
6,754 
15,095 
35,827 



246,140 



3,188,874 
251, 374 



3,439,748 



The following statement shows the imports and exports at Osaka, 
by countries, during the first six months of 1902 and 1903: 



IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY COUNTRIES. 



Country. 


1902. 


1903. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Korea 


$740,978 
392,864 


$1,175,209 

1,614,047 

24,849 

87,285 


$1,840,465 1 
431,089 ' 


$1,645,812 


China 


1,617,110 


Rnflsian Asia ,,....,-,.,,, .... 


23,278 


Hongkong 




1 


96,938 


Great Britain 


207,920 
51,425 
188.995 
184 
758,568 
188,112 


485,481 . 

82,864 . 

254,264 . 




France .... 






Germany 






BritiBhIndia 


1,945 




Java 


1 


All nthffr countries ,-, ,,.,.,.,... r ,., - ,, . r 


62,892 


1 




1 


Total 


2,474,038 


2,965,728 


4,278,449 


3,439,748 







Kob6, Japan, October 19, 1903. 



Samuel S. Lyon, Conmil, 



NAGASAKI CONSUXAR DISTRICT. 

(From Valted 8Ut«8 Consal Harris, Nagasaki, Japan.) 

REPORT FOR 100«. 

COMMERCE AND SHIPPING RETURNS OF THE DISTRICT. 

Commerce. — ^The imports and exports at the various open ports of 
the consular district of NagasaKi (Nagasaki, Moji, Snimonos^ki, 
Kuchinotsu. Karatsu, Idzuhara, Sasuna, Misumi, Shishirai, Hakata, 
and Miike) lor the year 1902 amounted to $21,929,607. 10, viz : Imports, 
$9,289,487.66; exports, $12,631,119.45 (of which $146,585.96 were for- 
eign goods or reexports). This shows a decrease of $2,880,941.72 in 
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0OMM15RCIAL RELATIONS ANNUAL REPORTS. 



the total volume of business as compared with the preceding year, 
viz, an increase in exports of $387,944.41 and a decrease in imports of 
$3,268,886.13. 

Shipping returns, — The total shipping of the district was 8,822 ves- 
sels, with a tonnage of 11,039,174, viz: Entered, 4,303, with a tonnage 
of 5,495,206, of which 3,301 were steamers, with a tonnage of 
5,434,411, and 1,062 sailing vessels, including junks, with a tonnage 
of 60,795. The clearances were 4,459, with a tonnage of 5,543,96s, of 
which 3,344 were steamers, with a tonnage of 5,480,272, and 1,115 
sailing vessels, including junks, with a tonnage of 63,696. The ton- 
nage and nationality of vessels entered and cleared were as follows: 



Nationality. 




Steal 


ners. 

Cleared. 


Sailing 
Entered. 


vessels, 
Cle 

No. 
414 
663 




Entered. 


ared. 


Japanese 


A'o. 
1,761 


Tmu. 
2,188.230 


WVb. 
1,794 


2,215.047 


No. 
405 
621 


29,594 
5,827 


Tom. 

30,K73 


Japanese (junk ) 


5.966 


Austro-Hungarian 


33 

.715 

6 

U 

8 

45 

161 

2 

15 

193 

277 

1 

5 

65 


76,268 

1.730,884 

8,9W 

14,677 

14,986 

100,488 

472,220 

5,810 

6,702 

203,014 

431,084 

2,598 

4,715 

179,711 


33 

?20 

6 

10 

9 

45 

165 

2 

15 

194 

280 

1 

5 

65 


75.268 

1,743,629 

8,994 

• 13,305 

17,325 

100,488 

473,815 

5,810 

6,702 

204,864 

433.001 

2,598 

4,715 

179,711 




British 


^ 


4,706 


6 


6 086 


Chinese 




Danisli 


1 


882 


1 


382 


Dutch 




French 


1 

6 

2 

20 


1,417 
12.195 
8,644 

728 


1 

6 

2 

20 


1 417 


German 

Italian -. 


12.195 
3,&I4 


Korean 


712 


Norwegian 




Russian 






1 




119 


Spanish 








Swedish 






United States 


1 


2.302 


^ 


2 302 






ToUil 


3,:?oi 


5,434,411 


3,344 


5,480.272 


1,062 


60,795 


1,115 


63,696 







PORT OF na<;as.vki. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 



The total trade of the port of Nagasaki during the yeai-s 1898-1902 
is shown in the following table: 



Year. 



Imports. 



1898 ; $9,809,926 

1899 5,551,460 

1900 7,713,668 

1901 1 6,886,254 

1902 4,662.915 



Exports. 



93,280,468 
3,091,470 
3,469,569 
2,427,893 
2,237,092 



Total. 



$13,090,389 
8.642,930 
11.783.2L'i 
9,314,117 
6,900,007 



The value of the principal imports from countries other than the 
United States and Asia were: Great Britain, $1,310,857; Germany, 
199,017; France, $45,370, and Belgium, $103,487. The value of the 
chief exports to other than the United States and Asiatic countries 
were: Russia, $121,692; Great Britain, $31,766; Italy, $8,100; Ger- 
many, $2,856, and France, $1,923. 

Of the exports in 1902 ($2,237,092), $2,119,091 were Japanese prod- 
ucts, a decrease of $138,215 from the preceding year. Or the imports 
$4,662,915 were from foreign countries, a decrease from 1901 of 
$2,216,791. The articles showing the most noticeable shrinkage were: 
Sugar, $896,823; coal, $402,031; sUnim vessels, $336,979, and petro- 
leum, $213,073. 
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The exports to the United States amounted to $43,121, the most 
prominent article being coal, $27,342. The imports from the United 
States amounted to $1,074,205^ snowing a decrease of $121,885 from 
those of 1901. The principal imports were: Oil, $834,791; electrical 
goods, tools, and other iron goods, $90,000; dairy products, $10,525; 
flour, $52,330; cotton, $8,000; beers and liquors, $5,286, and coal, 
3,184 tons, valued at $25,695. 



SHIPPING RETURNS. 

The total shipping numbered 2,238 vessels, with a tonnage of 
4,048,211, viz: Entered, 1,062 steamers, of 1,995,898 tons, and 73 sail- 
ing vessels, including junks, of 24,507 tons; cleared 1,064 steamers, of 
2,(X)2,912 tons, and 39 sailing vessels, including junks, of 24,894 tons. 

The nationality, number, and tonnage of vessels entered and cleared 
at the poiyt of Nagasaki were as follows: 



Nationality. 




Steamers. 




Sailing vessels. 


No. 
449 


itered. 


Cleared. 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


Japanese 

JacMuiese dunks) 


Tons. 
614,864 


No. 
447 


Tons. 
615,356 


No. 
24 
31 


Tons. 

1,866 
287 


No. 
8 
11 


Tons. 
963 
48 


Austro-Huugarian 

British 


2 

173 

2 


4,061 

481,873 

706 


2 

175 

2 


4,061 

486,838 

706 




4 


4,190 


6 


6,670 


Chinese 




Danb<h. 


1 
1 
5 
2 
4 


382 

1,417 

10,301 

3,644 

128 


1 
1 
6 
2 
4 


382 


French 


45 

75 
1 
5 

82 

249 

1 

28 


100,488 

280,071 

2,905 

8,235 

28,306 

385,609 

1,326 

92,955 


45 

75 
1 
5 

31 

252 

1 

28 


100,488 

280,071 

2,905 

8,285 

27,446 

387,526 

1,825 

92,955 


1,417 


German 


10,301 


Italian 


3,644 


Korean 


128 


Norweirian . ... 




Russian . .. 






1 


119 


Swedish 








American 


1 


2,302 


1 


2,302 






Total •.. 


1,062 


1,995,898 


1.064 


2,002,912 


73 


24,507 


39 


24,894 







The foregoing shows a decrease of 75 vessels entered, of 63,029 tons, 
viz. 32 steamers of 54,303 tons, and 43 sailing vessels of 8,726 tons, 
and a decrease in clearances of 55 vessels, of 50,199 tons, viz, 40 steamers, 
of 43,107 tons, and 15 sailing vessels, of 7,092 tons. The Japanese 
shipuing was almost wholly represented bv the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
the Osaka Shosen Kaisha, and the Tokyo tisen Kaisha; the British by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company's Empress Line, the Occidental 
and Oriental Steamship Company, the Ben, Shire, and Glen lines, the 
Ocean Steamship Company, and the Indra Line (Limited); the German 
bv the Norddeutscher Lloyd and the Hamburg- Amerika lines; the 
f^rench by the Compagnie dos Messageries Maritimes; the Russian by 
the Chinese Eastern Railway Company and the Russian Volunteer 
Fleet, and the American by the Pacific Mail Steamvship Company. 



TRANSPORTATON FACILITIES AND PORT CONDITIONS. 

Transportation facilities for p«^sengers and cargo destined for 
Pacific ports in America and Asia and for Europe are ample and 
excellent, sailings being at frequent and stated intervals and at con- 
venient hours. The mail, telei^raph, and parcel-post systems of the 
Empire are complete and satisfactory, the latter system being extended 
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to Hongkong, Canada, Germany, France, and Great Britain, allowing 
the forwarding of packages at a ver}" moderate cost. 

During the past year very fair progress was made in the work of 
improving the harbor of Nagasaki, on which work commenced in 1897. 
Owing to an additional extension of the scheme lately approved by 
the Government it is not likely that the work will be completed until 
the fall of 1905. 

CX>AL EXPORTS. 

The amounts of Japanese coal exported and sold for ships' use at 
Nagasaki, with the value thereof, for the five years, 1898-1902, were 
as follows: 



Year. 


Exported. 


Sold for ships' use. 


Quantity. Valae. 


Quantity. 


Value, 


1898 


Tbns. 
185,221 
98,936 
108,427 
187.823 
171,483 


9438,260.24 
266,996.10 
303,112.51 
560,919.00 
500,065.25 


Tons. 

278,494 

244,065 

271,844 

316,493 

818,020 


$1,060,072.96 


1899 


9«;974.86 


1900 


1,046.414.80 


1901 


1,232.584.17 


1902 


1,167,509.12 






Total 


696,890 


2,064,888.10 


1,428,416 


5,467,604.80 





A total for the five years of 2,120,306 tons, valued at $7,531,887.90. 
The average price of the exported coal was $2,962 per ton, and of the 
coal sold for ships' use $3,839. 

While trade at the port has shown a marked general decrease, that 
of coal has held its own, and will undoubtedly continue to do so, as this 
protected harbor admits of coaling expeditiously in most all kinds of 
weather, the American and European liners and transports, and some 
cargo vessels, calling here for that purpose. 

MITSU BISHI DOCKYARD, ENGINE, AND SHIPBUILDING WORKS, 

It is gratifying to note the continued prosperity of the Mitsu Bishi 
Dockyard, Engine, and Shipbuilding Works, the largest of the kind 
in the Far East and the only industry of magnitude at Nagasaki. 
These works employed during the year 1902 nearlv 5,500 hands, and 
built an increased number of ocean-going vessels of the first class. The 
requirements of the company from abroad are important factors in 
the impoits of the port. 

During the past year important additions or alterations were made 
in the works by extension of buildings and addition of machines of 
the latest type. The premises at present cover about 90 acres. The 
principal changes made in 1902 were the building of a machine shop at 
Akunoura, fitted with one 20-ton, one 15-ton, and two 5-ton overhead 
traveling cranes, electrically driven, and over 40 of the newest types 
of machines of various descriptions. 

The Tategami shipyard has been greatly improved in its capacity, 
and is now able to turn out ships of aggregate gross tonnage of 20,000 
in one year, and has eight shipbuilding berths, ranging irom 700 to 
170 feet for vessels to te built at the same time. Four vessels were 
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built during 1902, their gross tonnage aggregating 6,361 tons and the 
indicated horsepower 5,555, the work on hand at the end of the year 
being eight vessels, four of which have already been completed and 
delivered in the early part of the year 1903. In addition to the above, 
four vessels have been ordered. 
The new dry dock in course of construction, and expected to be com- 

Eleted in two years, will be of the following dimensions: Length of 
eel blocks, 714 feet; breadth at entrance on top, 96 feet 7 inches; 
breadth at entrance on bottom, 88 feet 7 inches; depth of water on 
blocks at ordinary spring tide, 34 feet 6 inches. 

At the company's yams there were docked and taken on the slip 
during the year 1902, 91 vessels, of 169,663.75 tons, 16 being warships, 
of 13,503 tons; 9 Japanese, of 3,942 tons, and 7 foreign, of 956.56 tons. 
Of merchant ships there were 75 vessels, of 156,1 60 tons, 27 of them 
being Japanese, of 38,014 tons, and 48 foreign, of 118,146 tons. 

POPULATION OF NAGASAKI. 

The total population of the port of Nagasaki is 148,883, living in 
20,483 houses, an average of 7 persons in each house. The foreign 
population, with nationality, was as follows: 



NaUonaUty. 


Num- 
ber of 
houses. 

46 
35 
39 
15 
19 

3 
3 
1 


Males. 


Females. 


Total 
popula- 
tion. 


Britinh.. 


68 

56 

57 

40 

29 

18 

9 

6 

8 

6 

5 

4 

2 

1 


69 
57 
48 
24 
19 


127 


Roasian 


113 


American .~ 


105 


French 


64 


German 


48 


Amtrian 


27 


Portuguese 


13 


Norwegian and Swedish 


12 


Danish 


11 


Italian • 


10 


Roumanian 


10 


Turkish 


8 


Dutch 


4 


Greek 


2 


Belgian 


1 










Total 


185 

361 

2 

1 


809 

987 

4 

4 


246 
99 

5 


555 


Chinese 


1,086 


Korean . 


9 


Nationality unknown 


9 






Grand total 


549 


1,804 


355 


1,659 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY COUNTRIES. 

The following statement shows the imports and exports at Nagasaki, 
by countries, during the year 1902: 



Country. 



Imports. 



Australia 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

British America 

British India , 

British Straits Settlements. 
China. 



Denmark 

Dutch India . 
Egypt 

France. 



S2,432. 

1.762, 

103,487. 

620. 

54,a42. 

8,689, 

,060.289. 



12 



55 
81 
72 
4,954.16 



French India 

Germany 

Great Britain i I 

Hawaii .' ' 

Holland . . 
Hongkong 
Italy. 



Korea 

Norway 

Philippine Islands. 
Russia 



Russian Asia . 

Siam 

Spain. 



Switzerland 

United States... 
Other countries. , 
Unknown 



45,870. 

231,471. 

99,017. 

810,857. 

864. 

1,044. 

115,801. 

2,179. 

119,564. 

8,888. 

85,911. 

81,677. 

252,653. 

82,125. 

206. 

784 

074,205*. 

48. 

25,629. 



Total 4,662,915.67 



Exports. 



12,521.80 



1,899.50 

102.01 

1,858.65 

68,908.40 

1,057,574.20 



Total 



79.00 

1,923.60 

6,749.91 

2,856.55 ! 

31,766.02 I 



521.188.48 

8,100.00 

128,962.28 



5.289.65 
121,692.13 
250,145.90 

2,780.00 



5,162.84 

276.45 

17,806.47 



2,237,092.19 



1. 762.89 

104,887.0* 

722.62 

55,701.33 

72, 897. « 

2,116,S63.5l 

638.72 

4.9S4.16 

79.00 

47,293.76 

288,220.94 

101.874.46 

1.342,623.54 

864.60 

1,044.0 

636.9!$9.9t 

10,279.13 

248,506.09 

3,883.07 

41,201.46 

153.360.47 

502.799.16 

84,855.60 

206.11 

784.25 

1.079,86&» 

S24.S2 

43,43&42 



6.900,007.86 



TRIBUTARY PORTS OF NAGASAKI DISTRICT. 

(The ][)orts of Moji, Shimonoseki, Karatsu, Idzuhara, Sasuna, Misumi, 
Shishimi, and Hakata have no American consular representatives. 
Being in the district of Nagasaki, United States Consul Harris has 
prepared these several reports following. It is the first time that 
commercial reports covering these ports have been compiled by a United 
States consul.) 

MOJI. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

The totaln of tho trade of the i)ort for the three years, 1900-1902, were: 





Years. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Total. 


1900 


$1,723,142.78 
2,617,019.21 
2,659,591.07 


$2,849,478.50 
6,809,237.66 
6,908,6?2.11 


$4,572,616.28 
9 426.256.87 


1901 


1902 


9, 568, 263. IJ* 






Total . . 


6,999.768.06 


16,567,383.27 


23,667,136.33 





Of the total imports of 1902, all except $968 were from foreign countries, the prin- 
cipal importations being raw cotton, $1,382,922.65. 

The imports from the United States amounted to $563,602.12, the principal articles 
being raw cotton, $256,355.75, locomotive engines, $176,636.36, and flour, $84,586.33. 

The imports from Great Britain amounted to $292,832.84; of that sum machines 
and machinery, including fire engines and pumps, locomotive engines or parts thereof, 
tools and mining utensils, amounted to $107,600; iron and steel bar and rod, plate mi 
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sheet, pipes and tubes, screws, bolts and nuts, anchors and chains, bridge and build- 
ing materials, wire ropje, $100,000; and railway carriages, $22,893. 

From Germany the imports amounted to $267,706.18, of which steam boilers and 
engines amounted to $64,516.06; locomotives, $9,800; other machines and machinery, 
1136,000; lyidge and building materials, $14,355; metals, $14,608; railway freight 
wagons, $6,029. 

The other importations were from Asiatic countries (except $24,000 from Austria- 
Hungary, and Spain, $15,735), the largest being received from British India, amount- 
ing to $1,007,562. 

Of the total exports coal amounted to $5,248,528.73, and cotton yams to $1,029, 773. 25, 
lx)th articles exported almost wholly to Asiatic countries. There were small ship- 
ments'of coal to the United States and Great Britain, and of rice to the latter. 



SHIPPINC; RETURNS. 

The total shipping of the port for the year was 3,367 vessels, with a tonnage of 
5,706,987 tons, of which 1,680 vessels, with a tonnage of 2,853,788, entered. Of those 
1,671 were steamers, tonnage 2,852,497, and 9 were sailing shijis, with a tonnage of 
1,291. There were 1,687 vessels cleared, with a tonnage of 2,853,199; of which 1,678 
were steamers with tonnage of 2,852,249, and 9 sailing ships with tonnage of 950. 

The number of vessels entered and cleared at Moji, with their tonnage and 
nationality, were as follows: 



Nationality. 


Steamers. 
Entered. Cleared. ' 


Sailing vessels. 




EnterM. 


Cleared. 


Japanese 

Japanese (junks) 


No. 
878 


TOTU. 

1,234,306 


No. 
882 


i 
Toils. 
1,220,307 , 


No. 7bn8. 
502 
3 156 


.Vo. 
2 
3 


Tom. 
105 
212 


Austro-Hungarian 

Brilisli. ...: 


28 
469 

3 
10 

6 
78 
10 
132 
23 

2 
37 


66,682 

1,082,980 

2,077 

12,280 

12,582 

160,745 

8,467 

148,703 

40,874 

1,695 

86,756 


28 

470 

8 

9 

7 

74 

10 
133 

23 
2 

37 


66,{>82 . 
1,086,271 
2,077 . 
11,408 . 
14,921 i. 
161,840 . 

3,467 
150,551 . 
40,374 . 
1,695 . 
86,756 . 




i 1 5i6 


1 


516 


Chinese 




Danish 






Dutch 







fipfinan 




. 


Korean . 


8 , 117 


3 


117 


Norwegian 




Riusian . 




1 


Swedieh 








American . . . . . 












Total 


1,671 


2,852,497 


1,678 


2,852,249 1 


9 1,291 


9 


950 







OUTLOOK FOR THE PORT. 



The principal exports from Moji will, as in the case of Nagasaki, continue to be 
coal, the mines of Kiushiu beine mostly near by and easily reached by lighters. 
This port seems to be the natural one for the imj)ortation and distribution of com- 
modities for use in the northern interior and central portion of the island, cargo 
destined for the seaport towns being transported in coasting vessels from Kol^, 
Yokohama and Nagasaki. The port, and its vicinity, has grown rapidly in ponula- 
tion and importance as a commercial and manufacturing center, and it is likely to 
toiitinue doing so. The port of Shimonoseki, immeiliately across the strait of that 
name, is easily accessible by two commodious ferry steamers, making trips at half- 
hourly intervals, the distance across being a fraction less than a mile. Tne time is 
prol)aDly not far distant when the two ports will l)e connected, either by bridge or 
tunnel, connecting the Kiushiu railway system with that of the Sanyo, allowing the 
running of through trains from Nagasaki to Tokio, a much-to-be-desired consumma- 
tion. Be it bridge or tunnel, the plan adopted will prove to be a work of great mag- 
nitude, cost, and engineering skill, and one which the Japanese engineers will cer- 
tainly carry to a succeasful completion. 

The British Government is the only Government represented at Moji by a consular 
officer, they having a branch at Shimonoseki. 

The population of Moji is 60,000, of which 14 are foreigners, all males, their nation- 
ality being as follows: American, 2; British, 4; German, 4; Chinese, 3; Austro- 
Hungarian, 1. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPOBTS, BY COUNTRIES. 

The following statement shows the imports and exports at Moji, by comitiies, 
during the year 1902: 



Country. 



Imports. 



Australia 

Austria-Hun^jiry 

Belgium 

BritlHh Ainericu 

British India 

British Straits Setilemeut.s. 

China , 

Dutch India 

France 

French India 

Germany 

Great Britain 

Holland 

Hongkong 

Korea 

Philippine Islands 

Russia 

Russian Asia 

Siam 



924,414.87 
4,767.47 



1,007,662.44 

7.20 

426,570.48 

23.00 



63.60 
267,706.18 
292,832.84 



Spain 

tfnited States. 
Unknown 



10,939.38 

34,484.10 

2,199.48 

291.88 

1,727.83 

3, 122. 50 

16,736.88 

563,602.12 

4,669.97 



ToUl . 



2,659,691.07 



Exports. 



$13,833.10 
41,580.00 



567.00 

37,731.80 

723, MS. 60 

3,306,488.79 

166,987.50 

123,690.00 

55, 162. 60 

300.00 

74,952.25 

42,000.00 

1,831,570.82 

141,026.12 

72,867.50 

1,026.88 

72,187.76 



204,607.10 
160.00 



6,908,672.11 



Total. 



$18,833.10 

65.994.87 

4,767.47 

667.00 

1,04&.288.74 

?i3,06a70 

3,781,059.27 

167,010.60 

123,690.00 

55.216.00 

268,006.19 

367.785.09 

42,000.00 

1,842,610.20 

175,6ia22 

75,066.98 

1,818.7« 

73,915.58 

8,122.50 

15,735.88 

768,109.22 

4,709.97 



9,5€8,268.18 



SHIMONOSEKI. 
IMPORTS .\NI> EXPORTS. 

The total trade of Shimonoseki for the years 1900-1902 was as follows: 



Year. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Total. 


1900 




$2,484,940.64 
2,293,008.67 
1,131,243.80 


$3,296,957.89 
293,538.92 
240,410.18 


$5,780,896.58 


1901 


2,686,547.59 


1902 - -.- 


1,371,653.98 








Total 


5,909,193.11 


3.829,906.99 


9 739.100.10 







The deoreape shown is partly acoounte<l for by the decreased imports of sugar, rice, 
and machinery, and pronably by the diversion of the trade to Moji, across the 
straits. Of the amount imported in 1902, $894,758.80 were from Asiatic countriesi; 
from Austria-Hungary, 1132,630.91; Germany, $89,441.21. Of the exports, $239,910. 10 
were shipped to Korea. 

SHIPPING RETURNS AND POPULATION. 

The total shipping of the port of Shimonoseki during the year was 1,039 vessels, with 
a tonnage of 184,932 tons. Of steamships there entered 163 and cleared 163, with toD- 
nages of 71,462 and 71,787, respectively, all Japanese. Of sailing vessels there entered 
340 Japanese, including junks, with a tonnage of 19,958 tons, and 4 Korean, with a 
tonnage of 117 tons. 

Shimonoseki is the western terminus of the Sanyo Railway and has a population of 
44,733, of which 21 are foreigners, as follows: British, 13 (5 females); Chinese, 6; 
German, 1; Korean, 1. 
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The following statement shows the Imports and exports at Shimonoeekl, by conn- 
tries, dnring the year 1902: 



Country. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Total. 


AmtrfA-Hnngary 


$182,630.91 

2,494.96 

84,102.89 

5,488.16 

89,441.21 

6,949.87 

826,946.07 

521,731.01 

4,643.08 

2,976.01 

2,998.65 

2.891.99 




$182,680.91 


Belgium . . . .T. . .' 




2,494.96 
34,102.89 
6,488.16 


China .. . . 




PntohlTMlia . . 




Qeimany 




89,441.21 


OTMt BritAln 




6,949.87 


Hongkong 




826,946.07 


Korea . . .T 


•289,910.10 


761,641.11 


Philippine Wfti'^** r 


4.648.06 


rnm^mexiuaflaB.............. ............ ......... 




2,976.01 
2,998.65 


United States 




Unknown r , r r ,,--,.,. 


600.08 


8,892.07 






Total 


1,181,248.80 


240,410.18 


1,871,668.98 







KUCHINOTSU, 



OOMMBBCE AND NAVIGATION. 

The total trade of this port during 1902 was 12,730,983.07, of which the exports 
amounted to $2,427,403.72, that of coal being 11,950,797 and of cotton yarns $430,450, 
all principally to Hongkong and other Asiatic ports. The principal imports were 
raw cotton, amounting to $193,107.23, and oil cakes, beans, etc., of $87,000. 

The total shipping amounted to 492 vessels, with a tonnage of 820,782. Of those 
entered there were 233 vessels, with a tonnage of 398,791 tons, of which 226 were 
Bteamers, tonnage 396,576, and of sailing vessels there were 7, tonnage 2,215. There 
cleared 259 veeeels, tonnage 421,991; steamers 250, tonnage 419,795; and sailing vessels 
9, tonnage 2,196. The total number of vessels enterea and cleared at Kuchinotsu, 
with tonnage and nationality, were: 



NatlonaUty. 


Steamers. 


Sailing veswls. 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


Japanese. 


Number. 
182 


Tom. 
192,876 


Number. 
156 


Tom. 
216,096 


Number. 

4 
2 


Tom. 
279 
42 


Number. 
4 

4 


Tom. 
259 


Japanese )unks 


43 


▲iHtro-Hungarian . . 


1 

66 
1 
1 
2 
11 
1 

10 
1 
1 


1.991 
168,748 
1,211 
2,897 
2,404 

26,088 
2,906 

10,716 

697 


1 

65 
1 

1 
2 

11 
1 

10 
1 
1 


1,991 

163,748 

1211 

2,897 

2^404 

26,088 

2 906 

10,716 

697 












Chin^^ 








Tkinlf h 










Dutch 












1 


1,894 


1 


1,894 


Italian 




Norwefliftn 










gpanian 










f^^fpl) \ 




















Total 


226 


896,676 


260 


419,796 


7 


2,216 


9 


2,196 







KARATBU. 
OOMMEBCB AND NAVIGATION. 

The trade of the port in 1902 consisted of coal exx)orts amounting to $452,913.23 to 
the Philippine Islands and other Asiatic ports. 

The total shipping was 266 vessels, of a tonnage of 184,987 tons, there having entered 
74 steamers, witn a tonnage of 80,586 tons, and cleared 85, with a tonnage of 96,292. 
Of sailing vessels there entered 85, with a tonnage of 2,898, and there cleared 72, with 
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a tonnage of 6,211 tons. The veaeels entered and cleared at Karatsu, with nationality 
and tonnage, were as follows: 



NaUonality. 




Steamers. 






Sailing veasels. 




Entered. 


Cleared. 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


Ji^Mncfie 


Number. 
85 


37,886 


Number. 
43 


Tbfw. 
48,821 


Number. 

27 

6 


Tom. 
2,763 
45 


Number. 
53 
17 


Toils. 
4,874 


J&MUiefie iunks 


M7 


Austro-Hungarlan .. 
Brltinh 


2 

8 
5 


2,634 
12,888 
6,371 


2 
10 
5 


2,634 
16,772 
6,871 








' 


Ocnnan 








Korean 


2 


90 


2 90 


Norwegian 


19 15, 819 20 


16,151 
5,045 

998 




Russian 


4 5,045 
1 , 998 


4 

1 








Swedish 
















Total 


74 


80,586 1 85 


96,292 


85 


2,898 


72 5-211 










1 



OTHER OPEN PORTS. 

CX)MMERCIS AND NAVIGATION. 

The trade of the other open ports of the district for the year 1902 was as follows: 



Port. 


Imports. 


Exports. 

1220,154.18 

46,971.47 

67,495.00 

26,584.98 

3,472.80 


Total. 


Idxuhara '. 


$420,196.70 
76,719.17 


1640, 350. Dft 




128,690.64 


Hisumi 


67,495.60 


Shishimi 


16,233.68 
22,886.77 


42.768.tf 


Halcata 


26,309.16 






Total 


535,986.82 


864,628.02 


900,614.14 







The exports were almost wholly of Japanese products^ and exported to Asiatic 
ports, the principal articles l>eing cotton commodities. The imports were also Asiatic, 
consisting prina|mlly of rice, and bean cake and other fertilizers. 

The total shipping was wholly Japanese, with the exception of the entrance and 
clearance of 1 Russian steamer of 56 tons, and the entrance and clearance of 7 
Korean sailing vessels. There were entered 103 steamers, with tonnage of 37,067 
tons, and 594 sailing vessels, tonnage 9,809 tons. The clearances were 104 steamere, 
tonnage 37,562; sailing vessels 619, tonnage 8,837. 

COAL MINES AND DOCKS OF MIIKE. 

The Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, the most extensive miners and exporters of coal from the 
Empire, the owners of the mines at Miike, have, owing to the shallowness of the water 
at the port of Miike, been obliged to transport by junks and barges to the open portof 
Kuchinotsu, 40 miles distant from the colliery, the coal intended for export To 
obviate that carriage the company has decided to deepen and otherwise improve the 
harbor, at an estimated expense of 3,500,000 yen ($1,750,000) . The area of the onter 
harbor will be 125 acres; wet doc^k, 28 acres, and the dock for barges, 4 acres. A 
quay wall of 1,300 feet in length is to be built, and there is to be sufficient accommo- 
oation to enable three 6,000-ton vessels to load simultaneously. 

Dimensions of dock and depth of water, in feet: Width, 66: length between the 
gates (about), 630; dei)th of water over sill at high spring tide, 33; depth of water 
over sill at hi^h neap tide, 26; maximum range of tide at equinoctial spring tide, 18. 

A railway line, covering a distance of over 2 miles, is to connect the dock with 
the Nanda mine, which already has a railway communication with the rest of the 
Miike mines. The line is to be single at first, but the permanent way and the 
bridges will be constructed sufficiently wide so as to allow the doubling of the line, 
if such is tx>n8idered desirs^ble in future. 
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For the shipment of coal, three coal-loading hoists (mannfactored by the Brown 
Hoisting Machinery Company, of the United States), wnich are capable of sfaippitm 
upward of 3,600 tons of coal in twelve workins hours, or upward of 7,000 tons if 
worked day and night, are to l)e installed. The dock is also to be fitted with a 5-ton 
steam crane for the accommodation of general merchandise, and a 20-ton sheetleg 
for handling heavy goods. 

The capacity of the coal-etorage yard at the back of the quay wall and within reach 
of the hoists will be 10,000 tons. 

The port will probably be made an open one on the completion of the harbor 
improvement. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY ARTICLES, AT THE PORTS Of THE GOKSmiAR 
DISTRICT OF NAGASAKI. 

The following statement, prepared by Consul Harris^ shows the 
imports by articles at the several ports of the consular district of 
Nagasaki during the year 1902: 

IMPORTS INTO NAGASAKI. 



Article. 



Measuring scales, watches, instru- 
ments, apparatus, tools, and ma- 
chinery: 

Balances, measuring scales, etc. . 

Diving dreflses, and parts of 

Imolementfl and tools, and parts 

Machines and machinery— 

Electric-light apparatus 

Electric motors 

Fire engines and pumps 

Lifting machines 

Machine tools: 

DrUling and boring 

Sawing , 

Turning lathe , 

others 

Mining 

Oil engines , 

Paper making , 

steam boilers and engines. . . 

Others 

Photographic apparatus, and 

watches and movements 

Beverages and comestibles: 

Butter 

Cheese 

Condensed milk , 

Confectionery and sweetmeats ., 

tos, fresh 

Flour 

Fruits, fresh or dried, and nuts. 

Ham and bacon 

Salted meats, all kinds 

Salted salmon and trout 

All other comestibles 

Clothing and accessories 

DiTum, chemicals, and medicines: 

Soda, caustic 

All other drugs, etc 

Dj'es, colors, and paints: 

Cobalt, oxide of 

Lacquer 

Paint in oil 

Paint for vessels' base 

Varnish 

All other dyes, etc 

Glass and glais manufactures: 

Glass, window 

^ Another 

Grains and seeds: 

Beans, pease, and pulse 

Rice 

Seeds, sesame 

Wheat 

All other grains, etc ,.,.,*..,.,* 



Value. 



12,706 
5,864 

12,614 

12,541 

16,702 

9,697 

21,096 

19,906 
2,542 
28,288 
84,565 
2,532 
2,634 
4,251 
88,202 
78,003 

1,401 

8,640 

2,255 
11,266 

2,823 
82,801 
58,060 

3,225 

2,088 
48,645 

6,616 
22,612 

5,541 

14,196 

8,800 

7,980 
2,465 
12,965 
2,997 
2,696 
7,886 

45,101 
2,283 

69.566 
381,171 
18,558 
13,492 
61,499 



Article. 



Honis, ivory, skins, hair, shells, etc.: 

Hair, animal 

Leather, sole , 

Skins, cow, calf, sheep, etc , 

Tortoise shells , 

All other skins, etc 

' Metab and metal manufactures: 
Iron and mild steel- 



Pig and ingot. 
~ Irod... 



Bar and 

Rails 

Plate and sheet 

Galvanized sheet 

Diagonal or checkered plate, 
other manufactiu^s of iron 

and mild steel 

Pipes and tubes 

Pipes and tubes, fittings 

Nails 

Screws, bolts, and nuts 

Wire rope 

Anchors and cable chains 

other cables ^ 

Grates, fenders, stoves, and 

fittings 

Bridge and building mate- 
Ail other manufactures 

Steel, other than mild- 
Bar, rod, plate, and sheet 

Wire rope 

All other maniifiactures 

Brass tubes 

Brass, manufactures of 

Copper, rod, bar, plate, and ^heet. 

Copper tubes 

Kitchen utensils 

Lead, pig, ingot, slab, and sheet. . 

Lead tubes , 

Locks, knobs, bolts, hinges, etc.. 

Mercury or quicksilver , 

Nails, bolts, and nuts, unenumer- 
ated 

Yellow metal, bar, rod, plate, etc, 

Zinc- 
Block, ingot, and slab 

Sheet 

All other metals , 

All other manufactures of metals, 
Oil and wax: 

Candles , 

Oils- 
Castor 

Kerosene— 

In cans 

other 



Value. 



•2,677 
2,792 
2,927 
2.828 
3,371 



45,840 
90,067 

2,691 

217,062 

11,405 

2,156 

77,887 
74,060 

2,547 
21,040 
27,828 

6,849 
27,857 

2,828 

2,225 

5,768 
51,885 

22,068 

26,620 

82,229 

8,706 

8,015 

2,398 

86,679 

2,152 

4,454 

4,610 

5,369 

2,422 

4,059 
10,094 

6,192 
4.664 
20,781 
10, 147 

8,986 

2,822 

818,629 
216.866 
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1M1*0RT8 INTO NAGASAKI-Continiied; 



Article. 



Value. 



Article. 



Value. 



Oil and wax— Continued. 

Oils— Continued. 

Linseed 

Lubricating 

Paraffin wax 

All other oils, etc 

Paper and stationery: 

Books 

All otiier paper and stationery. . . 
Sugar: 

Refined A 

ReflnedB 

Tissues, yams, threads, and raw ma- 
terials thereof: 

Cotton, raw, ginned 

Cotton prints 

All other cotton tissues 

Woolen and worsted cloths 

Other woolen and worsted tissues. 

Satins , 

Other silk tissues 

Hemp, flax, and linen tissues ... 

Carpets and carpetinff 

All other tissues and manufac- 
tures of 

Cigars, cigarettes, and tobacco 

Wmes, liquors, and spirits: 

Beiier, ale, porter, and stout 

Champagne 

Whisky 

Wines 

All other liquors 



99,236 
15,888 
2,614 
6,S24 

2.510 
4,787 

51.554 

81,799 

12,000 

128,090 



238,066 
4,344 
8,818 
7,808 
8,696 
4,519 
4,626 
8,627 
2,890 

11,757 



5,048 
18,220 

4,461 
12,842 

5,289 



Miscellaneous: 

Cattie. 

Coal 

Coke 

Lard, tallow, and grease 

Manure- 
Bone, animal 

Bones, animal, dust , 

Dried sardines 

Oilcake- 
Beans 

Other 

Timber- 
Teak 

All other 

Belting and hotte for machinery, 
Cordage and ropes of flax, hemp, 

etc 

Electric-light wire , 

Fishing gut 

Furniture , 

Lamps and parts thereof 

PacKine for steam engines 

Porcelun and earthenware 

Submarine telegraphic cables 
and underground telegraphic 

lines 

Vessels, steam 

All other articles 

Total foreign products 

Japanese products 

Total imports into Nagasaki. . , 



t2,200 

180,340 

6,274 

l&M 

176.368 
2,400 
8,692 

322,961 
102,818 

44,094 
7.^ 
4,479 

5,778 
5.201 
10.069 
5,146 
6,912 
7,217 
2,978 



15,875 
48,646 
85,0*7 



4,666,887 
6,518 



4,662.915 



IMPORTS INTO SHIM0N08EK1. 



Machinery 

Esgs, fresh 

Flour 

Seklkasai 

All other comestibles 

Drugs, chemicals, and medicines. 

Beans, peas, and pulse 

Rice 

Wheat 

All other grains and seeds 

Iron: Bar, rod, pipes, and tubes 

Miscellaneous metals and manufac- 
tures of 

Sugar: 

B !!!!!!!!!!!!"!!!!!!!!;!!!!!! 

Refined A 

Refined B 



«2, 
1, 
1, 
1, 

I 

285, 

155, 

8> 

2, 

8, 



112 
881 
448 
440 
928 
211 
768 
909 
659 
408 
677 



1,228 

2,912 
41,071 
99.851 
414,518 



Cotton, raw, in the seed 

Fnnori 

Manure: 

Dried sardines 

OU cake- 
Beans 

Fish 

Other 

Other manure 

Timbers, lumber, planks, etc 

All other articles 

Total foreign products 

Japanese products 

Total imports into Shimonooekl 



15,160 
2,781 

28,122 

88,491 
2,673 
5,289 

18,960 
4.404 
9. 608 



1.180,098 
1.144 
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IMPORTS INTO MOJI. 



Instruments, scientiflc 

Machinery, machines, engines, etc. 

Electric-light apparatus 

Fire engines and pumps 

Lifting machines 

Locomotive engines 

Machine tools 

Mining 

Paper-making 

Spinning, cotton 

Steam boilers and engines 

Other machinery 

Eggs, fresh 

Flour 

Miscellaneous comestibles 

Alum 

Other drugs and chemicals 

Paint in on 

MisoeUaneons paints and dyes 



$1,857 

2,747 

12.859 

8,194 

188,922 

9,778 

2,180 

5,748 

8,678 

64.516 

215.060 

62,089 

84,586 

8,864 

8.366 

966 

2,217 

4,064 



Beans, pease, pulse, etc. 
Rice. 



Mlscellaneons grains and seeds 

Leather 

Metals: 

Iron and mild steel~ 

Bar and rod 

Rails and fittings 

Plate and sheet 

Other manufactured iron .... 

Pipes and tubes 

Screws 

AnckoiB. chains, and other 
caUes 

Bridge and building materials 
Steel, other than mild- 
Bar: Rod, plate, and sheet. 

Wire rope 

All other mannfwtores.... 



26.729 
6.040 

17*471 
1.221 



18,778 
8.078 

15.942 
6.755 

12.697 
8.861 

4.494 
19,088 

2,066 
16.204 
1.201 
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Article. 



Value. 



Article. 



Value. 



Metab-Oontlniied. 

Cooper: Bar, rod, plate, and 

Mercury 

An other metals 

AU other metals, manufactoies of 
Sugar: 

A.. 

B 

RefinedB 

Oottou,raw, ginned 

Woolen and worsted cloths 

Hisoellaneous tissaes, and manuiac- 

turesof 

Qypeum 

Iron ore 



«20,868 
15,785 
16,006 
1,438 

1,064 
7,084 
4,687 
1,882,922 
6,888 

2,868 

8,901 

172,678 



Manure: 

Dried sardines , 

Oil cake, beans 

Other 

Timbers, lumber, planks, etc , 

Railway carriages, passenger, 

Railway wagons, freight 

Furniture 

Glass, window 

Lamps 

All other articles 

Total foreign products.. 
Japanese products , 

Total imports into Moji. 



•2,417 
84,830 
1.042 
8,936 
16,877 
82,960 
1,189 
6,804 
2,312 
68,800 



2,668,622 



.2,669.691 



IMPORTS INTO mZUHARA. 



FOBSIGN PBODUCrS. 

ai 

All other comestibles 

Beans, pease, and pulse 

Bice 

Wheat 

(Mn (except gold and silver) 

Other metfus 

Vnnori 

Iron ore 

Manure: 

Dried sardines 

Other manures 



•6,964 
1,514 

70,821 
291,475 

10,417 

14,964 
1,089 

11,881 
1,206 

1,497 
1,744 



Timbers, lumber, planks, etc 

All other articles 

Total foreign products 

JAPAinBB PBODUCTS. 

Cotton yams 

Cotton tisfoes 

All other articles 

Total Japanese products — 

Total imports into Idzuhara 



2,186 



415,271 



8,216 
922 

786 



4,924 



420,196 



IMPORTS INTO KUCHINOTSU. 



^, ,BOy 

Rice 

OotUm, raw, Rinned 

Inm, pig ana ingot 

Manure of oil cake and beans 
Othermanure 



•4,866 
10,844 
198,107 
2,116 
74,568 
12,578 



Oil, castor 

Timber, teak 

All other articles 

Total Importsinto Kuchinotsu 



•1,055 
2,522 
1,985 



306,579 



IMPORTS INTO HAKATA, KARAT8U, 8HISHIMI, AND 8A8UNA. 



HAKATA. 

Salted meats 


•2,648 
5,859 
2.147 

10,097 
i;462 
1,183 


SHISHIMI. 

1 Rice 


•18,823 




Manure 


675 




All other articles 


978 


Manim^ nil-ofilrA nnfl ftpfln 


Total foreign products 




Thnbers. lumber, nlanks. etc 


15.477 


All other articles 


1 Japanese produ^ 


765 




Total imports into Shishlml .... 

SASUNA. 

HeklkAWii 




Total foreign products 


22,888 
3 


16,283 


Jamdma nmdnrlfl '' 








Total imports into Hakata 


22,836 


1,688 




2,071 
626 
849 


Beans, pease, and pulse 


6,611 


KABATSU. 


Rice . .' . T .' .'. 


59,581 


Beans.807 


Coin (except gold and silver) 

Funori 


2,778 


wES!^:::::::::;:::;:::::;:;:::::: 


3,860 


All other articles 


All other articles 


i;987 




Total foreign products 




Total foreisn nroducts 


3,548 
1,628 


76,459 


Japanese inoducts 


Japanese products 


'S 




Total imports into Sasuna 




Total fanports into Karatsu 


5,171 


76,719 
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RECVPITULATION OF IMPORTS. 



Nagasaki 

Shimonoeekl . 

Moil 

Hakata 

Karatsu 

Kuchinotau .. 

Idzuhara 

Shishlmi 

SasuDa 



Total. 



Porte. 



Japanese prod- 
ucte. 



96,548 

1,144 

968 

8 

1,623 



4,924 
766 
259 



16,229 



Foreign prod- 
ucts. 



94,656,867 
1,180,098 
2,658,622 



3,548 

306,579 

415,271 

15,477 

76,460 



9,282,259 



Total. 



94,602.916 

1,181, 20 

2,669,591 

22.896 

5,171 

306.879 

420.198 

16.231 

76.719 



9,298,488 



The following statement shows the exports, by articles, at the several 
ports it the consular district of Nagasaki during the year 1902: 



EXPORTS FROM NAGASAKI. 



Article. 



JAPANBBB PRODUCTB. 

Beverages and comestibles: 
Tea^ 

Qreen, pan-fire 

Green, basket-fire 

Bancha 

Brick 

Other 

Beans, pease, and pulse 

Rice 

Miscellaneous grains 

Fish- 
Cuttle 

Tatsukuri 

Iriko or beche de mcr 

Salt 

Sharks' fins 

Shellfish— 

Agemaki 

Awabi 

Kaibashira 

Mussel 

Shrimps , 

Miscellaneous products of the 



Flour 

Beer, large bottles 

Sake 

Mineral water 

Mushrooms 

Onions 

Oranges 

Potatoes 

Soy 

Vegetables and fruits 

Awabi, in cans 

All other beverages and comes- 
tibles 

Clothing and accessories: 

Cotton shirts 

Cotton undershirts and drawers. . 

European clothing 

Hakimono (slippers) 

Boots and snoes 

Silk shawls 

All other clothing and accesso- 
ries 

Drugs, medicines, chemicals, dyes, 
and paints: 

Camphor 

Star anise 

All other drugs, chemicals, dyes, 

and paints 

Metals, and metal manufactures: 

Iron, manufactures of 

All other metals and manufac- 
taresof 



$11,588 
18,860 
18,221 
96,867 
1,880 
8,011 
68,080 
2,869 

851,788 
6,045 

88,494 
8,768 

18,185 

19,096 
40,226 
26,419 
7,611 
20,909 

8,957 
6,006 
2,685 

10,716 
6,844 

72,151 
7,068 
5,!K>7 
9,401 
5,161 

10,185 

15,096 I 

29,014 

2,877 
5,744 , 
16,877 
8,664 I 
6,141 
2,944 

18,815 



19,914 
9,619 

7,229 

14,087 

8,465 



Article. 



JAPAN18K PBODUCT8— continued. 

Oil and wax: 

Oil, rape seed 

Wax, vegetable 

All other oUs and wax 

Paper, and paper manufactures: 

Toyo , 

Other paper 

Paper manufactures 

Skins, nair, shells, horns, etc.: 

Shells, awabi 

All other skins, hair, etc 

Tissues, yams, thr^tds, and raw ma- 
terials thereof: 

SUk— 

Raw , 

Filature, over 14 denier 

Other 

Silk tissues 

Other manufactures 

Cotton 

Cotton yams, up to No. 20 , 

Cotton tissues , 

Other tissues and raw materials 

thereof , 

Tobacco: 

Tobacco, cuti , 

Cigarettes, etc , 

Miscellaneous: 

Bamboo 

Cement, Portland , 

Charcoal 

Coal- 
Lump 

Dust 

Coke 

Timber, lumber, etc 

Waste cotton yams 

Bamboo, manufactures of 

Coral, worked or otherwise 

Cordage and ropes of hemp, flax, 
andjute 

Fumitures 

Glass, manufactures of 

Ivory, manufactures of 

Lacquered ware 

Porcelain and earthenware 

Screens 

Vessels, steam and sailing 

Wood, manufactures of 

All other articles 



Value. 



Total Japanese products., 



15,178 
16,843 



S6,6I6 
9,600 
3,065 

21,784 
2.654 



9,575 
85,748 
10. U9 

6.121 
45,208 
10.2S0 

9,278 

8,122 

6,695 

1.549 

2,018 
9,881 
16.634 

490.568 
9.502 
4,728 
28,141 
18.296 
8.087 
7,800 

2S.m 
7,481 
8,519 
8.551 

88,426 

27.127 
4.»I 

22.400 

2.828 

106,006 



2,119.091 
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Article. 


Value. 


Article. 


Value. 


POBSIGN PBODUGTS. 

Anns, ammunition, clocks, watches, 
instnmients, apparatus, tools, and 
machineries 


•4,068 
18,966 
4,602 
7,177 
2,958 ; 
8 027 
1,904' 
1,179 1 

3,681 ' 

2,221 

5,901 

1,869 
4,000 , 

4,204 1 

8,842 ' 
8,177 1 


FOBBiGN PRODUCTS— continued. 

Tiasuee, yams, threads, and raw ma- 
terials thereof: 
Cotton raw irinned 


$14,968 
2,456 
2,181 
1,977 


BeTera^es and comestibles 


Cotton prints 


Clothing and accessories 


Cotton satins and Italians 

Other cotton tissues 




Dves, colors, and paints 


All other tissues, etc 


889 


OUus and fflaas manufactures 

Grains ana seeds 


Tobacco 


900 


Wines, liquors, and spirits 


1,588 
8,000 


Horns, ivory, skins, hair, shells, etc. . 
Metals, and metal manufactures: 


Miscellaneous: 

Coal 


Iron and mJld steel- 
Bar and rod 


Cordage and rope of flax, hemp, 

Jute, and China grass 

Eaectiic-light wire 


2,088 
2,022 
14,664 


Rail fittings 


Other mannfactnres of 


All other articles 


factures of 


Total foreign products 




118,000 


AntJmnnv 


Total exports from Nagasaki .. 


Other metals, and manufactures 
of 


2,287,092 


Oil and wax: 

Oil, linseed 




Other oils and wax 









EXPORTS FROM SHIMONOSEKI. 



Rice 

Sslt 

Sake 

Soy 

Vegetables and fruits 

Vennicelli 

Other beveragea nnd comestibles . . . 

Clothing and acceasories 

Drugs and dyes 

Metals, and manufactures of 

Oils and wax 

Paper 

Cotton yams 

Tissues: 

Cotton tissues, white 

Other cotton tiwues 

All other tissues and manufac 
turesof 



83.887 
15,182 
4,898 
8,212 
2,466 
3,167 
2,534 
3,065 
506 
7,142 1 
1,459 
1,746 
6,422 

8,880 
1,125 

1,978 



Tobacco, cigarettes, etc 

Cement, Portland , 

Coal , 

Rope, bags, and mats 

Timbers, lumber, planks, etc 

Furniture 

Matches , 

Porcelain and earthenware 

Wood, manufactures of 

All other articles 

Total Japanese products 

Foreign products 

Total exports from Shimo- 
nosekl , 



84,088 
27.104 
13,968 
33,500 
26,260 

2,202 
11,711 
19,279 

2,081 
86,757 



288,966 
1,443 



240,410 



EXPORTS FROM MOJI, 



Rice 

Flah, salt, seaweed, etc 

Confectionery, ground nuts, etc 

Sake ...T 

Mineral water 

Spy 

Beverages and comestibles 

Clothing and accessories 

Bleaching powder 

Sulphur 

Sulphuric acid 

oSJSh:::::::;::::::::::::::::: 

Miscellaneous oils and wax 

Paper, printing 

Paper, all other 

Silk tissues 

^^ttonyams 

Cotton tissues, white 



8249,927 

858 

1.968 

4.342 

3,181 

1,586 

2,616 

5,219 

1.472 

9,165 

28,548 

3,373 

3,278 

4,676 

3,250 

907 

1,492 

1,029,778 

5,210 



Miscellaneous cotton tissues 

All other tissues and manufactures of. 

Tobacco, cigarettes, etc 

Cement, Portland 

Coal 

Coke 

Ropes, bags, and mats 

Timbers, lumber, plank, etc 

Furniture 

Matches 

Matting for floor 

I Porcelain and earthenware 

' Vessels, steam 

I All other articles 



Total Japanese products. 
Foreign products 



Total exports from Mojl . 



12.134 

852 

1.108 

93,708 

5,248,528 

35.789 

1.684 

10.561 

1,262 

2,119 

107.691 

7,067 

2,500 

32,786 

6.908,622 
150 



6.906,672 
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EXPORTS FROM IDZUHARA. 



Artiole. 



JAPANX8B PKODUCT8. 

Tea, green (basket fired) 

Conf eotionery and sweetmeats 

Liquors 

Vegetables and fruits 

Other beverages and comestibles . . . . 

Buttons 

Cotton shirts, undershirts, and 

drawers 

European clothing 

Haldmono 

Hats and caps 

Other clothing and accessories 

Drugs and dyes 

Copper: 

Coarse 

Refined 

Manufactured iron 

Other metals 

Other metals, manufactures of 

Oils and wax 

Paper, printing, hanging, and other . . 

Imitation leatner (paper) 

Hair, wool, leather, suns, etc 

Silk tissues 

Cotton 

Cotton yams: 

A 

B 

Cotton manufactures: 

Flannel 

Chiiimi 

White 

Tea doth 

Other 

Other cotton manufactures 

Miscellaneous tissues and raw mate- 
rials 



Value. 



1861 
868 
1,448 
1,811 
6,473 
847 

1,866 
882 

8,791 
891 

4,378 

4,146 

677 
2,891 
8,616 
1,6U 
1,963 
1,439 
2,563 
1,186 
1,737 
3.617 
1,072 

16,268 
6,687 

1,242 
1,687 
17,880 
8,774 
9,620 
2,153 

2,078 



Article. 



JAPANSBK PBODUCTs— continued. 

Miscellaneous manufactures of tis- 
sues 

Cigarettes and tobacco , 

Cement, Portland , 

Coal 

Ropes, bags, and mats , 

Timbers, lumber, planks, etc 

Furniture , 

Glass, looking, and other manufac- 
tures , 

Lamps 

Matches 

Porcelain and earthenware 

Umbrellas , 

Wood, manufactures of 

All other articles 

Total Japanese products , 

FOREIGN PRODUCTS. 

Machinery, machines, engines, etc. . . 
Iron and mild steel: 

Pig, ingot, bar and rod 

Rails and fittings thereof 

Nails 

Wire and small rod 

Other manufactures 

Steel, other than mild 

Tin, block, ingot, and slab 

Zinc, block, ingot, slab, and sheet . . 

Sugar 

All other articles 

Total foreign products 

Total exports from Idsuhara ., 



Vahw. 



13. 643 

1.660 

924 

6,397 

17,441 
8,410 
4,6SS 

2,406 

1,209 

U,477 

4,279 

1,147 
22,646 



196,736 



2,218 

2,132 
2,738 
1,443 
1.379 
1.181 

834 
1.370 

868 
2,2S 
7,086 



28,418 



220,154 



EXPORTS FROM SASUNA. 



JAPANSBR PRODI7CTB. 

Beverages and comestibles 

Clothing and accessories 

Iron, manufactures of 

Cotton yams, A 

Cotton tissues 

Miscellaneous cotton manufactures.. 

Cigarettes and tobacco 

Charcoal 

Ropes, bags, and mats 

Timbers, lumber, planks, etc 

Glass, manufactures of 

Matches 



$1,687 

625 

3,121 

1,448 

1,998 

609 

486 

2,062 

1,768 

17,026 

678 

4,147 



JAPANBBB PRODUCTS— continued, 
All other articles 

Total Japanese products 

FOREIGN PRODUCTS. 

Iron and mild Steel 

Gunpowder 

All other articles 

Total foreign products 

Total exports from Sasuna. . 



88,304 



43,688 



1,200 

801 

1,880 



3,382 



46,971 
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lULPOtM $%01l GidlSHlMI. KUCHINOT8U, MI8UMI. HAKATA, AND KARATSU. 



Article. 


Value. 


Article. 


Value. 


8HI8HIMI. 

Beyeiages and comestibles... 

Bamboo 


$687 

528 

4,614 

14,791 

5,915 


HAKATA. 

Sakei 


$1,129 


Charcoal 

Timbers, lamber. planks, etc 

All other articles 


Timbers, lumber, planks, etc 

All other articles 


786 
848 
617 


Total Japanese products 

Foreign prodacts 


26,486 
98 


Total Japanese producls 

Foreign products 


3,382 
89 


Total exports from Shlshiml. . . 


26,534 


Total exports from Hakata 

KARATSU. 

Saw 


8,472 


KUCHINOTSU. 

Potatoes 


4,427 
6,067 
12,874 

1.878,688 
577,259 
20.725 
430.460 




Oement, Portland 


1,268 

3,700 
2,610 

893,048 

48,372 

642 

799 

2,419 


Charcoal 

Coal: 

Lamp 


Cotton yams: 

■D 


Dust 

Coke 

Cotton yarn. A 


Coal: 

Lump 


All other articles 

Total exports from Kuchinotsu . 


2,641 
2,427,403 


Dust 

Ropes, bags, and mats 

Timbers, lumber, planks, etc 

All other articles 

Total Japanese products 

Foreign products 

Total exports from Karatsu. . . . 


Cotton yams: 


84,000 
14,596 

7,500 
11,400 


462,860 
62 


B 




Coal: 

Lump 


452,918 


Dust'. 








Total exports from Misumi. . . . 


67,496 





RECAPITULATION OP EXP0RT8. 



RECAPITULATION OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTa 



Port 


Japanese prod- 
ucts. 


Foreign prod- 
ucts. 


Total. 


Nfgwm^T..... 


$2,119,091 

288,966 

6,908,522 

3,882 

452.860 

2,427,408 

67,495 

196,786 

26,436 

43,638 


$118,000 

1,443 

150 

89 

52 


$2,287,092 

240,410 

6,908,672 

8 472 


Rhfmnnoeeki 


Moii 


Hakata 


Kaiatra 


452 913 




2,427,403 


Mfifumi 




67 495 


Tdziihara 


23,418 

98 

3,382 


220,154 


8>»lshiml r 


26,534 


Sasuna x ,.,..,,_,,-,,,, 


46,971 






Total 


12,484,588 


146,586 


12,681.119 







Port. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Total. 


Nagasaki 


$4,662,915 

1,181,248 

2,659,591 

22,836 

5,171 

803,679 


$2,287,092 

240,410 

6,908,672 

3,472 

452,913 

2,427,403 

67,496 

220,154 

26,584 

46,971 


$6,900,007 


ShunonoaeU 


1,871,653 


Moji 


9,568,268 


Hakata 


26,809 


Kiratsa 


458,084 


Kuchinotm ....... 


2,730,963 


Mismni 


67,495 


Idzuhara r......r.T,..T,^xT.,,, 


420,196 
16,283 
76,719 


640,350 


ghisliimi 


42,768 


Sasana T.T--r t-^t 


128,690 






Qrand total t . . , , 


9,296,488 


12,681,119 


21,929,607 
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OOMMEBOIAL RELATIONS — ANNUAL REP0BT8. 



DiPOBTS AND EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES AT THE PORTS OP THE 0ON8ULAB 
DISTRICT OF NAGASAKI. 

The following statement shows the imports bv articles into the sev- 
eral ports of tne consular district of Nagasaki from the principal 
countries during the year 1902: 

IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 



Article. 



AT NAGASAKI. 



Balances, measuring scales, etc 

Implements and tools of farmers and 

mechanics, and parts of 

Machines and machinery: 

Electric-light apparatus 

Electric motor 

Fire engines and pumps 

Machine tools- 
Drilling and boring 

Others 

Oil engines 

Paper making 

Typewriters 

Others 

Butter 

Cheese 

Condensed milk 

Flour 

Fruits, fresh or dried, and nuts 

Ham and bacon 

Salted meats, all kinds 

Miscellaneous comestibles 

Clothing and accessories 

Drugs, chemicals, and medicines 

Dyes, colors, and paints 

Glass and glass manufactures 

Grains ana seeds 

Leather, sole 

Skins, cow, calf, sheep, etc 

Manufactured iron and mild steel... 

Pipes and tubes 

Nails 

Grates, fenders, stoves, and fittings.. 
Miscellaneous manufactures of Iron 

and steel 

Brass, manufactures of 

Lead, pig, ingot, and slab 

Miscellaneous metals, manufactures 
of 



Oils: 

Kerosene, in cans. 

Lubricating 

Paraffin wax 



Value. 



91,614 

1,221 

1,056 

b.438 

335 

4,451 
14,412 
2,634 
1,482 
1,252 
1,386 
8,876 
1,801 
4,854 
52,330 
1,510 
1,905 
1,718 
9.606 

744 
2,898 

600 
17 

368 
2,792 
1,175 
4,:586 
1,086 
7,709 



38,940 

927 

3,381 

665 

817,800 
14,334 
2,696 



ArUcle. 



AT NAGASAKI— continued. 

Miscellaneous oils and waxes 

Paper and stationery 

Sugar, refined, B 

Cotton, raw, ginned 

Cotton duck 

Miscellaneous tissues, and manufac- 
tures of 

Tobacco 

Beer, ale, porter, and stout 

Whisky 

Winea 

Coal 

Lard, tallow, and grease 

Timber, lumber, boards, and planks. 
All other articles 

Total imports into Nagasaki... 

AT MOJI. 

Electric-light apparatus 

Locomotive engines 

Flour 

Paint in oil 

Miscellaneous paints and dyes 

Iron and mild steel: 

Ralls 

Pipes and tubes 

Oils and waxes 

Cotton, raw, ginned 

Railway carriages and wagons 

All other articles 

Total imports into Moji 

AT 8HIMONOBBKI. 

Flour 

Metals and metal manufactures 

Oils and wax 

Total imports into Shimonoseki 



Value. 



fW7 
1,005 
153 
8,110 
1,019 



48 

3,465 

971 

800 

25, e» 
i,8ao 
8.e» 

11.246 



1,074,205 



1,546 
172,636 
84,586 
2,217 
2,2« 

2,644 
1,747 
590 
266,355 
5,075 
1,356 



690.961 



1,448 

1.908 

247 



2,998 



IMPORTS FROM GREAT BRITAIN. 



AT NAGASAKI. 

Balances, measuring scales, etc 

Diving dresses, and parts of 

Implements and tools of farmers and 

mechanics, and parts of 

Machines and machinery: 

Electric-light apparatus 

Electric motor 

Fire engines and pumps 

Lifting machines 

Machine tools- 
Drilling and boring 

Sawing 

Turning lathe 

Others 

Mining 

Papermaking 

Steam boilers and engines 

Other machines 



$1,092 
5,3M 

11,383 

11,331 
8,944 
3,804 

21,096 

15,363 

2,482 

22,210 

20.428 

2,532 

2,269 

83,164 

64,429 



AT NAGASAKI— continued. 

Condensed milk , 

Confectionery and sweetmeats 

Miscellaneous comestibles 

Clothing and accessories 

Soda, caustic 

Miscellaneous drugs, chemicals, and 

medicine 

Cobalt, oxide of 

Paint in oil 

Paint for vessels' base 

Varnish 

Miscellaneous dyes, colors, and 

paints .' .' 

Hair, animal 

Iron and mild steel: 

Pig and ingot 

Bar and rod 

Rails 



1,029 
2,996 
1,460 
14,190 

^S 

7.787 

12,777 
1,855 
1.708 

6,551 

%m 

42.070 
50, 9» 
2,122 
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AT NAGASAKI— continaed 

Iron and mild steel— Continaed. 

Plate and sheet 

Galvanized sheet 

Diagonal or checkered plate 

Other manufactured iron and 
mild steel 

Pipe and tube 

Pipe and tube fittings 

Nails 

Screws, bolts, and nuts 

Wire rope 

Anchors and cable chains 

Other cables 

Grates, fenders, stoves, and fit- 
tings 

Bridge and building materials. . . 

All other manufactures 

Steel, other than mild: 

Bar, rod, plate, and sheet 

Wire rope 

All other manufactures 

Brass tubes 

Brass manufactures 

Copper, rod, bar, plate, and sheet 

Copper tubes 

Kitchen utensils 

Lead, sheet 

Lead, tubes 

Locks, knobs, t>olts. hinges, etc 

Mercory or quicksilver 

Nails, bolts, nuts, unenumerated 

Yellow metal, bar, rod, and plate 

Zinc: 

Block, ingot, and slab 

Sheet 

Miscellaneous metals 

All other manufactures of metals 

Candles 

Oils: 

Linseed 

Lubricating I 

Books , 

Other stationery I 

Cotton tissues 

Woolen and worsted cloths 

Miscellaneous woolen and worsted , 

tissues 

Hemp, flax, and lineu tissues ' 

Carpets and carpeting I 

All other tissues, and manufactures ' 

of , 

Beer, ale, porter, and stout ' 

Whisky 

Miscellaneous liquors i 

Cbal. 



Coke 

Timber, lumber, boards, and planks. 
Belting and hose for machinery 



1200,702 

10,564 

910 

2,512 
72,240 

2,467 

4,674 
27,164 

5,406 
27,295 

2,824 

1,060 
6,763 
8,086 

21,129 
21,661 
81,251 
8,708 
8,676 
2,393 
86,440 
1,025 
1.036 
4,610 
4,908 
2,271 
3,676 
8,797 

2,919 
1,108 
13,738 
9,472 
6,856 

8,777 
959 
761 
2,771 
4,564 
5,891 

7,490 

3,487 

675 

10,072 
799 
2,996 
1,736 
l&i,204 
6,274 
3.200 
3,836 



AT NAGASAKI— continued. 

Cordage and ropes of flax, hemp, etc. 

Electric-light wire 

Furniture 

Lamps and parts of 

I Packing for steam engine 

Porcelain and earthenware 

Submarine telegraphic cables and 

underground telegraphic lines 

Vessels, steam 

All other articles 



Total imports into Nagasaki. . 



Machines and machinery: 

Fire engines and pumps 

Lifting machines 

Locomotive engines 

Machine tools 

Mining 

Paper making 

Spinning, cotton 

Other machinery 

Leather 

Iron and mild steel: 

Bar and rod 

Plate and sheet 

Other manufactured iron and 
mild steel 

Pipes and tubes 

Screws, bolts, and nuts 

Anchors, chains, and other 
cables 

Bridge and building materials. .. 
Steel, other than mild: 

Bar, rod, plate, and sheet 

Wire rope 

All other manufactures 

Copper, bar, rod, plate, and sheet 

All other metals, manufactures of . . . 

Woolen and worsted cloths 

Miscellaneous tissues and manufac- 
tures of 

Railway cars and wagons, and parts. 
All other articles 

Total imports into Moji 

AT SHIMONO0EKI. 

Machines and machinery 

Iron, bar, rod, pipes, and tubes 

Miscellaneous metals and manufac- 
tures of 

All other articles 

Total imports into Shimonoseki 



14,848 
6,201 
3,416 
6,363 
6,287 
1,820 

16,499 

2,846 

112,961 



1,810,867 



12,369 
2,809 
6,469 
7,087 
2,130 
1,603 
3,673 

75,482 
1,221 

13,778 
16,942 

6,006 
10,785 
3,361 

4,494 
4,672 

2,086 
15,772 

1,201 
20,368 

1,368 

6,388 

1,132 
22,893 
49,818 



292,832 



2,104 
1,0»7 

1,167 
1,740 



6,949 



IMPORTS FROM GERMANY. 



AT NAGASAKI. 



Electric motors 

Fire engines and pumps 

Miscellaneous machines and ma- 
chinery 

Butter 

Glass, window and other 

Iron and mild steel: 

Bar and rod 

Plate and sheet 

Other manufactures iron and 
mildsteel 

Nails 

Steel, other than mild: Wire rope. . . 

Kitchen utensils 

Yellow metal, plate, etc 



12,318 
5.556 

1,161 
1,339 
1,224 

7.543 
1,364 

575 
6,845 
2,967 , 

864 I 
1,172 i 



AT NAGASAKI— continued. I 

Zinc, block, ingot, and slab 

Miscellaneous metals ' 

Oils and waxes ' 

Sugar: 

B I 

Refined.B ' 

Woolen and worsted cloths | 

Beer, ale, porter, and stout 

Miscellaneous liquors 

Packing for steam engine 

Vessels, steam 

All other articles 

Total, Nagasaki 



•2,137 

1.456 

585 

l,»i6 

32.996 

1,076 

762 

720 

1.139 

16,250 

7,048 



99,017 
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IMPORTS FROM GERMANY— Gontinaed. 



Article. 


Value. 


^ Article. 


Valtie. 


AT MOJI. 

TnHtmmentff, Rcientific 


$1,324 

810 

9,827 

2.686 

61.516 

131,110 

1,735 

749 
14,365 
14,608 

861 


AT MOJi-KX)ntlnued. 
Railway wagons, freight 


15,029 


Machinery, machines, engines, etc.: 
Electnc-light apparatus 


All other articles 


19,388 


Total imports into Moji 

AT 8HUION06EKI. 

Sugar: 




Locomotive engines 

Mftchine tools 


267,706 


Steam boilers and engines 

Other machinery 




Dyes, colors, and paints 


5.086 

84.404 


Iron and mild steel : 


Refined 


Bridge and building materials . . 
Miscellaneous metals 


Total imports into Shimonoecki 


89,441 


Miscellaneous manufactures of 
metals 









Tbe following statement shows the exports, by articles, from the sev- 
eral ports in the consular districts of Isagasaki to the principal coun- 
tries during the year 1902. 



EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 



Article. 


Value. 


ArUcle. 


Value. 


FROM NAGASAKI. 

Boiler tubes 


14,000 
27,342 
42 
151 
8,122 
88 
68 


FROM NAGASAKI. 

Panoramas and appurtenances 

Porcelain, tortoise shell, etc. . . .' 


isa 


Coal 


346 


Cork pullers 


Rice 


1,428 


Gramaphone records 


Skins 


5,716 


Household goods 


Total 




Japanese cabinets 


43,121 


Japanese wines 











EXPORTS TO GREAT BRITAIN. 



FROM NAGASAKI. 



Shells, awabi 

Tobacco 

Ivory, manufactures of 

Porcelain and earthenware . 

Reexported articles 

All other articles 



Total Na^saki . 



$21,784 

579 

965 

1,524 

2,526 

4,485 



31,766 



Rice.husked 

Coal, lump 

All other articles. 

Total Moji . 



$30,660 
1,3« 



74,«62 



EXPORTS TO GERMANY. 



Article. 



FROM NAGASAKI 

European clothing 

All other articles 

Total from Nagasaki 

FBOM DCOJI. 

Vegetable wax -•..,- 



Value. 
U.S. gold. 



$2,0^ 
781 



2.8S6 



900 



Nagasaki, Japan, October 16^ 1903. 



Charles B. Harris, Canmd. 
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REPORT FOR FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1008. 
COMMERCE OF NAGASAKI. 

The total imports and exports at the port of Nagasaki during the 
first six months of 1903 amounted to $4,856,147, against $3,515,375 for 
the same months in 1902, viz: Imports in 1903, $3,668,152, against 
$2,456,605 in 1902; exports, $1,186,992 in 1903, against $1,062,712 in 
1902. 

The imports into Nagasaki from the United States amounted to 
$374,703, against $691,103 in 1902, a decrease of 46 per cent. The 
exports from Nagasaki to the United States amounted to $3,643, a 
decrease of 14 per cent for 1902. 

COMMERCE OF MOJI. 

The imports and exports at the port of Moji amounted to $5,713,021 
during the first six months of 1903, an increase of 13 per cent over the 
trade of 1902, viz: Imports in 1903, $1,732,914, an increase of 29 per 
cent; exports in 1903, $3,980,107, an increase of 7.2 per cent over 1902. 

COMMERCE OP OTHER PORTS. 

The aggregate of the exports and imports at the other ports of this 
consular aistrict amounted to $2,651,476 during the first six months of 
1902 and to $2,572,112 during the first six months of 1903, showing a 
decrease of 3 per cent. 

The aggregate of exports during the first six months of 1902 amounted 
to $1,722,756; for the same period of 1903, to $1,822,562, being an 
increase of 6 per cent. 

The aggregate of imports amounted to $928,720 during the first six 
months of 1W2 and to $749,550 during the same period of 1903, show- 
ing a decrease of 19 per cent. 

DETAILS OF COMMERCE OF THE CONSULAR DISTRICT OF NAGASAKI. 

IMPORTS. 

The following statement shows the imports by articles into the con- 
sular district of Nagasaki during the first six months of 1903: 



Articles. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Value. 


IKTO NAGASAKI. 

AgricQltiinil produce: 

|w».fr«& -. -. 


19,188 
95,887 
886,796 
141,587 
63,188 
2,288 


INTO NAOAhAKi— continued. 

Marine products: 

Whale meat 


120.112 


Tortoise shell 


906 


Rice 


All other 


4,787 


All other gndDH 

Cotton, raw, ginned 

All other 


Total 




25,805 


Industrial products: 

Machinery 








Total 


1,188,286 


150,218 




Flour 


35,668 
1,721 


Mineral products: 
Kerosene oil 


697,879 

192,643 

2,346 

18,272 

910,640 


Soda, caustic 


Cobalt, oxide of 


4,451 


Coal 

Coke 


Paint in oil and lead (all colors). 
Paint for vessels' base 


5.844 
6,184 


Another" * 


Glass, window 


6,068 


Total 


Iron and steel- 
Pig and ineot 

Bar and rod 


15.480 
55,196 
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COMMERCIAL BELATIONS AITNUAL BEP0RT8. 



Article. 



INTO NAOA8AKI— continued. 

Industrial products— Continued. 
Iron and steel— Continued. 

Rails and railway material . . 

Plate and sheet 

Angle and other similar 
manufactures 

Pipes and tubes 

Nails 

Anchors and cables and wiie 

rope 

Steel 

Sugar- 
Raw 

Refined 

Cotton prints 

Ck>tton tissues 

Woolen and worsted cloth 

Silk tissues 

Champagne 

Wines 

Miscellaneous liquors 

Cordage and rope 

Fishing guts 

Another 

Total 

Miscellaneous: 

Manure- 
Bone, animal 

Oilcakes .'.... 

Another 

Timber- 
Teak 

Other timber, wood, and 
planks 

All oiner articles 

Total 

Total foreign produce 



Value. 



920,783 
141,429 

50,802 
23,866 
39,456 

16,068 
2,109 

18,242 

69,981 

2,263 

2,895 

1,986 

4,987 

2,876 

4,262 

5,033 

87 

3,518 

278,826 



954,217 



100,990 

448.010 

8.508 

16,497 

13,414 
49, 197 



686,626 



3.665,573 



Article. 



INTO NAGASAKI— continued. 

Reimports, Japanese produce 

Total imports into Nagasaki 

INTO MOJI. 



Machinery 

EggB, fresh 

Metal and metal manufactures. 
Sugar: 

Raw 

Refined 

Cotton, raw, ginned 

All other articles 



Total imports into Moji. 

INTO 8HIMON06EKI. 



Beans, peas, and pulse.. 

Rice 

Sugar: 

Raw 

Refined 

All other articles , 



Total imports into Shimo- 
noseki , 



INTO OTHER PORTS. 



Hakata 

Karatsu 

Kuchinotsu. 
Idzuhara ... 
ShJshimi.... 



Total imports into Nagasaki 
consular district 



Value 



$2,581 



3,668,154 



181,206 
15,601 
333,877 

28,140 
29,126 
673,674 
475,290 



1.782.914 



129, SOB 
160,438 

7,818 
99,«» 
51,060 



448.488 



29,661 
S.781 
117,960 
124,435 
8,8» 
16.3N 



6,150,618 



The following statement shows the exports, by articles, from the 
consular district of JNagasaki during the first six months of 1903: 



Article. 


Value. 


ArUcle. 


Value. 


FROM NAGASAKI. 

Agricultural products: 

Rice 


$26,659 
19,138 
5,731 
2,620 
2,068 
34,323 


FROM NAOASAKi— continued. 

Marine products— Continued. 
Shellflsh: 

Agemaki 




Mushrooms 


14.706 


Oranares sweet .. .... 


Awabi 

Mussel 


n,» 


Star-anise 


3,448 


Cotton ... 


other, dried 


Ze» 


All other 


Shells, awabi 


s,w 




Rhrimns 


2,370 


Total 


90,639 


Cann^ awabi 


13^915 




All other 


lisn 


Mineral products: 

Coal 


258,090 
1,386 
6,732 


Total 


207,919 


Coke 

All other 


Industrial products: 
Tea- 
Green 








Total 


266,208 


1.7fl 




Black 


aw 


Marine products: 

Cuttleflsh 


117, 278 
1,217 

28,262 
2,678 

11,395 


Bancha 


1,300 


Brick 


206 


Tatsukuri, or gomame 


Flour 


m 


Iriko, or beche de mer 


Beer and stout 


SS6 


Salt 


Sake 


6.450 


Sharks' fins 


Soy.,,,, ,..,„.„., 


5,1« 
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Article. 


Value. 


Article. 


Value. 


FROM NAGASAKI— continued. 


$13,129 
8,017 
6,097 

25,894 
7,629 
6.582 
1,489 
4,697 
4,581 

11,771 

10,486 

682 

3,489 

10,919 
167,294 


FROM MOJI. 

Rice 


$2,002 


Indtutiial products— Continued. 

Oampbor 

Iron, niftnuffictUTefl of 


Campbor 

Cotton yam 


3,150 
715,873 


Vegetable wax 

Paper- 


Cement, Portland 

Coal 

Coke 


138,219 

3,025,604 

11,482 


All 6ther 


All otber articles 


88,777 


Silk tiflsues. .!!.'!!!. .!.'!!!!!*.!!!1! 


Total exports from Moji 

FROM 8HIMON08BKI. 

Salt 




Cotton yam 


3,980,107 


Cotton tissues 




Tobacco, manufactured 




Cement^ P ortland 


14,065 


Chaitsoeil 


Sake 


4,197 


Bamboo, manufactured 


Cotton yarn 


1,266 


Lacquered ware 


Rope, bags, and mat«« of straw 

Porcelain and earthen ware 


9.482 


Porcelain and eartbem ware .... 


15, 915 


Allotber 


All other articles 


87,159 




Total exports from Shimo- 
noseki 




Total 


291,223 






132,074 


Miscellaneous: 

Lumber and planks 


14,736 
130,388 


FROM OTHER PORTS. 

Total. Hakata. . 




Allotber 








1,350 


Total 


145,074 


Total, Karatsu 


355,360 




ToIrI Kiiohinotmi 


1,211,166 
90.545 


Total Japanese produce 


1,000,968 
186,080 


Total, Idzuhara 




Total, Shishiml 


19, 379 




Total Sasuna 


12,688 


Total exports from Nagasaki... 


1.186,993 


Total exports for the Nagasaki 
consular district 




Articles for sbips' use 


845,885 


6,989,662 









IMPORTS AND EXPORTS BY PORTS. 



The following statement shows the imports and exports at the vari- 
ous ports in the Nagasaki consular district during the first six months 
of 1902 and 1903: 



Port. 


1902. 


1903. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Total. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Total. 


NagiiMki 


$2,466,606 

1,342.282 

442,437 

18,253 

2,330 

96,844 


$1,062,713 

3,712,488 

119,630 

1,963 

243.681 

1,177,268 

39,700 

97,343 

11,427 

31,754 


$3,519,319 

5,054,770 

562,067 

20,216 

246,011 

1,274,102 

89,700 

400,790 

19,687 

88,903 


$3,668,154 

1,782,914 

448,488 

29,666 

3,781 

117,960 


$1,186,993 

3.980,107 

182,074 

1,850 

355,360 

1,211,166 


$4,855,147 


Mojl!? 


5,713,021 


Shimonoseki 


580,562 


Hakata 


31,016 


Karatsu 


359,141 


Kuchinotsu 


1.329,126 


Misuml 




Idzuhara 


303,447 
8,260 
57,149 


124.435 
8,869 
16,351 


90,545 
19,879 
12,688 


214; 980 


Sbishimi 


28,248 


Sasuna 


29,089 






Total 


4,727,608 


6,497,957 


11,225.565 


6.150,618 


6.989.662 


13,140,280 
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COMMERCIAL RBLATI0N8 ANNUAL BEFOBTS. 



IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY COUNTRIES, 

The followiDg statement shows the imports and exports at the port 
of Nagasaki from and to various foreign countries during the first six 
months of 1902 and 1903: 



Count r)'- 


1902. 


1908. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


ASIA. 

China 


$522,964 

7,201 
21,909 

1,667 
72,911 

6,647 
56,246 
166.638 
48,606 

4.446 


$624,468 

216.143 

81 

29,674 

48,229 

1.908 

6,604 

126,454 

2,626 


$1,216,750 

70.169 

161.984 

874 

95.890 

10.662 

2U.440 

435,330 

68.806 


mi, bit 


Honffkongr 


180,565 


Brittah India 


1,285 


British Straits Settlements 


21,466 


Korea 


56,20 


Philippine Islands 


2i;e88 


French India 


ITS 


Rnssian Aflla ..„,-,,-^ - 


62.806 


giam 


2S0 


other Asia 










Total 


908,288 


966.076 


2,256,908 


1,078. 009 






EUROPE. 

Belgium 


59,968 
26,897 
689,422 
89,846 
28,988 
6,046 


2 

216 

16,684 

2,467 

74,424 

1,550 


64.361 
11.202 
864.647 
34,387 
28,628 
9,858 


3» 


France 


112 


Great Britain 


14,994 


German y 


561 


Russia .'- 


75,887 


other Europe 


627 






Total 


846.112 


95,288 


1.012.968 


92,419 






AMERICA. 

United states 


691.108 
219 


4,891 
7 


374.708 
6,140 


2.985 


other America 


100 






Total 


691,822 


4,898 


880,843 


S.085 






ALL OTHER CODNTRIE8. 

Australia 


1,616 
10,828 


616 
7.889 


098 

• 17,740 


OS 


All other countries 


12.844 






Total 


12,088 


8,006 


18.488 


18,479 




Grand total 


2,466,606 


1,062,712 


3.668,152 


1,186.992 





TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 



The following statement shows the imports, by articles, into the 
Nagasaki consular district from the United States during the first six 
months of 1903: 



IMPORTS FROM THE UNIIED STATES. 



Article. 


Value. 


Article. 


Yaloe. 


INTO NAGASAKI. 

Balances, measuring scales, etc 

Clocks, standing and hanging 

Cutlery 


$207 

8 

8 

1,064 

90 
186 

1,167 
716 

1,092 
1,299 
344 
3,066 
98 
1,464 


INTO NAGASAKI— continued. 
Photographic dry plates 


$10 


BpnftiDg guns 


17 


Watchcfl and accessories 


SM 


Implements, agrlcxiltnral 


Biscuits 


IM 


Instrum ents : 


Butter 


800 


Musical 


Cheese 


2M 


Medical 


Condensed milk 


2.011 


Machines and machinery: 


Confectionery 


^t» 


Electric motors .' 


Flour 


»,9iO 


Qas motors 


Miscellaneous meal 


m 




Fruits, fresh or dried 


385 


Drilling and boring 


Ham and bacon 


464 


Turning lathe 


Mineral water and other beverages. . 
Salt crude 


81 


All other ! 


90 


Sewing 


Saltpd mMitu In f^ftflkn 


4tt 


Typewriting 


Saltedflsh 


43 


AlfotherT: :.: 


All other pomcsablee 


2.461 
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ArUdOB. 



iirro NAGASAKI— <»ntinued. 

Boots and shoes 

Oothing 

Hops , 

Rosin 

Drags and medicines 

Glass, manniactures of , 

Beans 

Wheat 

Miscellaneous grains 

Leather: 

Sole 

Other 

Iron, mannfactnred 

Omtes, fenders, and stoves 

Iron, other manufacturers of 

Steel, manufactured , 

Brass, manufactures of , 

Kitchen utensils 

Lead (ingot and slab) , 

Locks, knobs, etc 

Nails, bolts, etc 

Misoellaneous metal manufactures. . 
Oils: 

Kerosene, in cans , 

Lubricating 

Olive 

Torpentine, oil or spirits of 

ParalBn wax 

Miscellaneous oils and waxes 

Books 

Piper 

Miscellaneous stationery 

Sugar, refined 

BUI tissues 

Twines of cotton, flax, etc 

Miscellaneous manufactured tissues. 

Beer and stout 

Port 

Sherry 

Whisky 

Wines 

OlOQtchouc, sbeet 

Lard, tallow, and grease 

Lamber and planks 

Oamlng articles 

Belting and hose for machinery 

Brashes and brooms 

Ctoutchouc, manufactures of 

Carriages and bicycles 



#201 
37 
62 
65 

459 I 

131 ' 

10 

82,812 

105 

2,701 

311 

1,496 

334 

103 

14 

40 

15 

1,S06 

98 

2 

22 

265,634 

6,494 

136 

2 

8,313 

7 

168 

4 

70 

48 

70 

80 

16 

617 

24 

11 

896 

149 

99 

204 

104 

7 

66 

10 

76 

1,042 



ArUcles. 


Value. 


INTO NAGASAKI— <M}ntinued. 
Furniture 


1216 


Jewelry, imitation of 


9 


Lamps, and parts thereof 


65 


Picture and nftlntltig* , - - 


8 


Porcelain ana earthenware 


6 


Soap: 

Toilet 


131 


Washing 


96 


Cosmetics and perfumery ...... r 


228 


Steamers 


800 


Chalk and whitintr 


2 


Hay 


18 


All other articles 


872 






Total imports into Nagasaki . . . 


875,703 


INTO MOJI. 

Machines and machinery: 

Pire enirines 


11,866 
3,550 


Klpptric-lightappanitu*!. , ^ ,--..- , 


Lifting machines 


800 


Locomotive engines 


7,219 


Sewing 


7 


All other 


105,879 


Butter 




Biscuits 


4 


Confectionerv 


6 


Condensed milk 


4 


Coffee 


3 


Flour 


142,462 


Salted meat in cask 




Miscellaneous comestibles 


14 


Iron and manufactures of 


690 


Cotton raw, ginned 


100,282 


Kerosene oil, in cans 


86,243 


Tobacco 




Tiiimhpr And nlRnkn 


59 






Total imports into Moji 


409,107 


INTO SHIMONOSEKI. 

Flour 


2,603 


Bicycle parts 


5 


Furniture 


15 


All Other articles 


9 






Total imports into Shi monoseki. 


2,682 



The following statement shows the exports form the Nagasaki con- 
sular district to the United States during the first six months of 1903: 



EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 



Articles. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Value. 


FBOM NAGASAKI. 

CC3I|£Q^ 


1989 
160 
99 

1,731 
167 
200 
296 


FROM MOJI. 

Coal 


$60,544 


Karthan uf.r*^ ttnA tnrii 


Household goods 


123 


JinkhtrAAmrv 


Total exports from Moji 




n(mmh<Adiii)iiiv^'^y^v.'.'.. 


60,668 


Nutgalls 


FBOM KABATSU. 

Ckjal 




Wee 


45,481 


Total exports from Nagasaki. . . . 


3,648 


Total exports to United States . . 


109,798 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS ANNUAL REPORTS. 



SHIPPING RETURNS. 



The following statement shows the entrances and clearances of steam- 
ers and sailing vessels at the various ports in the Nagasaki consular 
district for the first six months of 1902 and 1903: 





1902. 


1903. 


Port 


Entered. 


01 

No. 
588 
836 
278 

20 

75 

109 

1 

87 
126 

87 


eared. 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


Nagaaaki 


No. 
607 
825 
263 
19 
52 
101 


Tons. 

1,039,387 

1,412,331 

49,881 

763 

43,675 

177,637 


Tons. 

1,045,311 

1,419,913 

60,895 

236 

57,132 

183,772 

1.267 

18,646 

1,287 

3,038 


No. 
584 
967 
801 
27 
77 
135 
5 
106 
168 
118 


Tons. 

982.681 

1,710;048 

77,306 

1,318 

67,181 

247,256 

4,451 

14,486 

2.369 

2,961 


No. 
542 
972 
276 

15 
105 
157 
5 
117 
226 

92 


Tbw. 
976.202 


Moji 


1,704.454 


Shimonoseki 

Hakata 


76.652 
1.154 


Karatsu 


S8.82I) 


Kuchinotsu 


258,221 


Misuml 


5,086 


Idzuhara 


90 
108 
109 


19,129 
1,083 
3,593 


14.617 


Shishimi 


^283 


Saf^una 


1,798 






Total 


2,177 


2,747,479 


2,207 


2,781,497 


2,482 


3,110,002 


2,506 


3,123.665 



Nagasaki, Japan, October 16^ 1903, 



Charles B. Harris, Consul, 



FORMOSA, 

(From rnlted KUieH Vice-Consal Lambert, Tamsai, FormoM.) 
GROWTH OF TRADE UNDER JAPANESE RULE. 

The effects of the Japanese regime on the trade of Formosa have 
been marked. In 1894, the last year of the Chinese regime, the import 
of kerosene oil amounted in value to $197,255, against §405,475 in 1902. 
Flour rose from $41,340 in 1894 to $163,389 in 1902, and the total 
imports from $4,627,050 to $9,667,911. It should be noted, however, 
in comparing the total trade, that much of the junk trade which did 
not pass through the Chinese customs, is included in the present 
Japanese returns. The items given above for 1894, however, passed 
through the Chinese customs and can therefore be taken as fair examples 
of the general increase. Furthermore, comparing the first year of 
Japanese occupation with 1902, thus obtaining for both years a like 
standard of calculation, we find the total imports for 1896 to be 
$4,565,500 against $9,667,911 for 1902, which shows that the increase 
is real. Exports for the same period show an incro^e of over 
$2,000,000. During the last seven years of the Chinese occupation 
we find that imports show a nominal increase of about 40 per cent 
against over 100 per cent for a similar period under Japanese rule. 
Snipping returns also show great increase. Excluding vessels engaged 
in coasting trade, 469 merchant steamers of 613,153 tons cleared dunng 
1902, against 269 steamers of 168,948 tons during the Chinese regime 
in 1894. 

The reason for this improved condition of affairs is easily under- 
stood when we note that, unlike the Chinese days with remittances 
to Peking and fortunes for local mandarins, the entire revenue of the 
island is expended on local public improvements. Nearly $75,000,000 
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have thus been put in circulation, and nearly two-thirds of thisamount 
was money brought in from Japan. Naturally this has increased the 
purchasing power of the masses. Prior to the arrival of the Japanese, 
unskilled labor could be employed for from 7 to 10 cents a day. At pres- 
ent the cooly finds his wa^es doubled, and contractors who desire a 
large force of workmen f reauently find it extremely difficult to obtain 
them even at these advancea figures. With the increased earnings of 
the masses the farmers found tney could obtain double for their prod- 
ucts, and thus the good time spread to them. True, the laborers in 
paying more for their food do not find the increase in wages clear gain, 
still, with the proverbial economy of the cooly class, their wants are 
so few that the cost of these can be easily doubled without deducting 
a large portion of their increased pay. Tne Chinese literati class have, 
however, fared badly. Without a profession and unable to take manual 
labor, there is but little for them to do. 

NEW INDUSTRIES. 

The government is making strenuous efforts to increase the export 
trade. It has subsidized a modern sugar mill which has commenced 
operations in south Formosa, manufacturing brown sugar for refining 
purposes; it has likewise given assistance to a white-sugar factory; 
it has started an experimental paper factory; in fact, it has devoted all 
its energies toward increasing the island's productions. Independent 
Japanese firms have likewise done a good deal, though not as much 
as we had reason to anticipate. Two gold quartz mills, one being of 
considerable size, are successfully at work in the Formosan gold fields; 
two wealthy companies are engaged in plantation work on a large scale 
in southeast and m north Formosa, ana we have a glass factory in the 
north, several Japanese-owned coal mines, a paper factory at Kagi, 
several modern salt firms, and other small industries to Japanese credit. 

transportation facilities. 

In improving transportation the Japanese have done much, and are 
planning to do much more. The Cninese railway line was handed 
over to the Japanese in such a condition that it had to be all recon- 
structed. We thus have practically a new line to Kelung and another 
to ^nsaho. In addition to these, new lines were constructed from 
Taihoku to Tamsui^ and from Takow to Kagi via Tainanf u, which gives 
us a total of 177 miles of rail. The trunk line connecting the north 
and south is now in course of construction. The Japanese have also 
built over 200 miles of narrow gauge for the temporary transport of 
military supplies, general freight, and passengers. Nearly a thou- 
sand miles oi ordinary road have been constructed, and some of this 
work, such as the mountain roads between Taihoku and Gilan and 
between Taihoku and Kimpori has been an undertaking of consider- 
able difficulty. 

Improved harbor facilities are very necessary for the island, and 
four dredgers are at present at work m Kelung, which will be made 
the chief narbor of Formosa. Surveys are also in progress at both 
Tamsui and Takow, but no definite plans have been announced for the 
improvements of these two harbors. 
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CURRENCY. 



Two important currency laws have lately been passed by the For- 
mosan council, and will come into effect on April 1, 1904. The first 
provides that certain small coins, locally called ''paichin," and known 
m China as ''cash," shall be prohibited from import into tiie island. 
The second law provides for the duty of 6 per cent on all "spurious" 
silver imported into the island after April 1, 1904. Tne word 
"spurious" is given to mean all foreign silver coins, with the excep- 
tion of "clean" Japanese silver yen and Japanese subsidiary coins. 
Defaced Japanese yen, except those stamped only with the Uovem- 
ment "chop," share equally with foreign coins in becoming subject to 
duty. 

It would seem that it is undoubtedly the intention of the Japanese 
Government to establish at no very remote date a general gold standard 
for Formosa; that is to say, that whereas at present all trading done 
with the Chinese inhabitants is carried on by means of silver dollars 
or the Bank of Taiwan's paper equivalents, it is plainly the Govern- 
ment's intention to discountenance the free use of the silver dollar as far 
as possible and to persuade the Chinese to accept " gold" notes instead 
of silver notes or silver currency. The Bank of Taiwan, having so 
far overcome native prejudice to its paper "silver" notes, is intend- 
ing, so I am informed, to issue "gold'' notes in the near future. 

GOLD PRODUCTION. 

The amount of Formosan gold purchased from the producers by the 
Bank of Taiwan and exported to Japan in 1902 was $843,127. Of 
this amount $365,661 was supplied by the Tanaka-Gumi mines near 
Kelung and $303,605 was produced by native miners and gold washers. 
There was a total increase of nearly $26,000 over the production of 
1901. 

PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS OF FORMOSA. 

A competent authority has kindly put at my disposal the following 
information in regard to the principal staples of the i.sland: 



CAMPHOR. 

The Japanese Diet having made a monopoly of Japanese camphor, the poeition 
of the camphor trade is somewhat altered. This monopolj;, however, did not come 
into force until October 1, 1902, and, Japanese producers havinc manufactured largdjr 
in anticipation of the event, ite effects will not be immediately apparent. The ulti- 
mate result will probabljr be that the price of camphor will become more or lea* 
fixture, subject to a possible gradual Government increase, as lately the Japanese 
and Formosan camphor combined supply has not equaled the demand. Last year's 
world's consumption of camphor shows an increase of 30 jjer cent over the i>revioa8 
year and of 50 percent over the two preceding years. It is probable that with rail- 
way connection to Sansaho, latelv opened, that the cam {)hor forests in the middle 
of the island will be worked, and as there is less danger in those districts from the 
attacks of aborigines than in the northern forests, which have hitherto been worked 
on account of their proximity to the camphor factory in Taihoku, the prodactioa 
will probably show an increase. The artificial camphor produced on the continent 
has not so far been manufactured at a cheaj^r cost than that of the natural product 

SITLPHIK AND rOAL. 

This ^rear marks the first shipment of Formosan sulphur to the United States. The 
old-fashioned still has not as yet been superseded by any more modern plant. 
The present overproduction in Japanese coal and its consequent low rate abroad 
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preclndee the poesibility of any shipments m quantity of the Fonnosan coal, although 
a considerable junk trade has been done to China ports. In the summer, with 
coolies hard at work in the rice fields, the production of coal is only sufficient for 
domestic supply. In the winter, however, with more labor in the market, the sup- 
ply proportionately increases, though the high rale of wages in the island and the 
net that Fonnosan coal pays an export duty and Japanese coal does not, prevent any 
competition. 

RICE. 

The previous crop (1902) was held back by the farmers, and a considerable amount 
of rice was shippea to Japan up to June^ 1903. The first crop of 1903 was a very 
eood one, but the best class of Formosan nee is not exported at present, remaining 
for local consumption, mostl^^ by the Jai^anese. The bulk of the rice exported this 
smmner was grown in the Taichu and Tainan prefectures. This year's (1903) second 
crop will be alarge one. It has, however, been somewhat interfered with by too much 
rainiall after the " flowering ** season, but is still in good enough order, having escaped 
destruction by heavy storms, which is the usual fate of the second crop. On account 
of all-round good crops in Japan and China, all exports from Formosa have ceased 
since August, and the stocks in the island to-day must be sufficient for a two-years' 
supply. The farmers, flush with money, are holding at the present high prices. 

TEA. 

Shipments direct to the United States from Kelung continued to be made in 1903. 
"niis year 8 steamers, British and American, loaded tea in that port direct for the 
United States, as compared with 3 in 1902. Two vessels out of this number were 
American steamers taking cargo to Tacoma, Wash., while 2 others were British 
steamers likewise engaged in the Pacific trade. The dredging of Kelung harbor has 
been carried out sufficiently to enable the authorities to contract a pier continuous 
with the railway and along which cars can be shunted for the convenience of vessels 
up to 4,000 tons burden, there beine an average depth of water amounting to 25 feet 
alongside and in the vicinity of the pier. Hitherto the Japanese have used the 
pier lor their own vessels, tJbus giving more harbor room to foreign vessels, with bet- 
ter protection in bad weather. Arrangements can, however, be made for the use of 
the pier by foreign vessels should they desire to do so. The steamship Briez Huel, a 
French steamer, and the last to load tea in Kelung in 1903, took 2,056 tons direct for 
New York. With increased facilities offered on the part of the railway in the shape 
of extra rolling stock and with a sufficient number of properly constructed cargo 
boats for tiansferrin^ the tea from rail head to steamer, the season of 1904 will probably 
see a great increase m tea shipments via Kelung. A new American tea firm started 
in 19&, ^us making the trade at present in the hands of four American and three 
British firms. 

DETAILS OF FOREIGN COMMERCE OF FORMOSA. 

IMPORTS INTO FORMOSA. 

The following statement shows the principal imports into Formosa 
in order of value and the chief countries of supply (excluding China 
and Japan) for the year 1902, as compiled from the customs returns: 

IMPORTS. BY ARTICLES. 



ArUcles. 



I 



Value. 



Opium 

Kerosene oil 

Rice 

Floar 

Veflaels, steam 

Shirtings, white 

Locomotive engines, and 
parts of. 

Cotton Mktina 

Shirtings, gray 

Packing mats 

Drugs and medicines 

LaiaTM, >nt<M» *nd slab .. 



Chief places of origin. 



9788,846 BriUsh India. 9822,376; other countries. $415,970. 

406,475 United States, 9298,263: Dutch India, 160.327; Great Britain. 

925.207; Russian Asia, 921,4&1. 

188,446 French India. 9117,783; China. 959,775; British India. 96.505; 

Siam, 94,883. 

168, 889 United States, 9163,215. 

ISO. 272 Great Britain. 9184,517; Hongkong, 915.755. 

125.819 Great Britain, 9119,714; Holland. 95,628. 

101.192 Great Britain. 

84. 407 Great Britain, 981.584; Germany, 92,259; United States, 9608. 

79. 482 Great Britain, 979,060. 

69.778 Hongkong. 97,699. 

69, 076 Qi^ Britoin. 92,920. 

60, 088 Australia, 932.996; Great Britain, 918,929; United States, 93,101. 
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COMMEECIAL RELATIONS ANNUAL REPORTS. 

IMPORTS, BY ARTICLES-ConUnued. 



Articles. 



Comestibles, unenumerated. 

Sugar, refined, B 

Ginseng 

Cotton tissues, unenumei> 

ated. 

Shirtings, dyed 

Condensed milk 

Cement, Portland 

Clothing and accessories 

Woolen and worsted cloths, 

A. 

Cotton threads 

Ounnv bags 

Machinery, and parts of 

Woolen and worsted tissues, 

unenumerated. 

Blankets 

Yarns and threads, unenu- 
merated. 

Sugar, refined, A 

Shrimps 

Turmeric 

Sandalwood 

Timber, teak 

Implements and tools of 

farmers and mechanics, 

and parts of. 

Nails 

Cordage and ropes of flax, 

hemp, jute, and China 

grass. 

Sugar, rock candy 

Iron, bar and rod 

Mercury or quicksilver 

Iron, old 

Aniline dyes 

Sugar, brown (up to No. 14 

Dutch standard). 

Umbrellas, European 

Cotton prints 

Long ells 

Glass, window 

Lamps, and parts of 

Sago 

Cutch and gambia 



Value. 



Chief places of origin. 



$42, 968 Great Britain, 83.788. 

38,420 Hongkong. S38.036. 

86,812 United States, SU,719; Korea, $10,960; China, 110.126. 

30, 002 Great Britain, $27,364. 

16, 397 Great Britain. $4,042. 

16, 568 Great Britain, $11,876. 

13,977 Hongkong, $12,778. 

11.221 Siam, $6,268. 

9,572 Germany, $8,383. 

9. 886 Great Britain, $6,886. 

9,239 British India, $3,009. 

9,227 Hongkong. $5,696; Great Britain, $3,022. 

9, 048 Great Britain, $6,462. 

8, 823 Great Britain. $5,942; Germany, $2,658. 

7,722 Germany. $3,618. 

7,355 Hongkong, $7,316. 

6,993 Australia, $8,689. 

6,847 Great Britain; 11,412; Austria, $1,097. 

6,565 Philippines. $4,609. 

6, 203 British India, $4,101 : Siam, $2,017. 

6, 040 United States. $2,878. 



5, 768 Great Britain, $3,048; China, $622. 
6.677 Philippines, $4,400. 



6, 509 I Germany, $4,886. 

4,786 I Great Britain, $4,125. 

4,668 Great Britain, $4,125. 

4,149 Great Britain, $1,960; Australia, $919. 

4,137 Germany, $4,084. 

4,058 Hongkong, $2,498. 



8,824 I 
8,717 I 



8,572 
3,119 
2,919 



Hongkong, $3,149. 
Great Britain, $2,968. 
8,696 , Great Britain. $3,671. 
Belgium, $2,287. 
Germany, $1,576. 
French India. $988; British India, 

Great Britain, $192. 
British India. 



$972: Philippines. $479; 



2,911 



IMPORTS, BY COUNTRIES. 



Country. 


1896. 


1897. 


1899. 


1901. 


1902. 


Great Britain 


$578,164 

297,195 

111,612 

29,347 


$687,889 
405.830 
176,681 
20,907 


$646,819 
496,421 
46,618 
26,113 


$1,064,722 
767,764 
68,817 
66.688 


r41.S7S 


United States 


496, '246 


Germany 


m^m 


Austral ia 


87,479 


Belgium 


4,470 


Russia 






11,062 
8.097 
2,298 
2,146 


1,164 

8,299 

2,462 

49 




Austria 


302 

8,884 

10 


2,868 

6,005 

60 


2,M7 


France 


tvs 


Denmark 




Holland 


«,ft26 


Switzerland 


1,686 


1,188 




1,662 


160 


Im 


Sweden and Norway 


l,^ 


China 


2,047,196 
146,307 

221,268 

20,349 

802,478 


8,681,776 
205,561 

62,783 

34,678 

219.649 


3,148,857 
207,600 

1,202,696 
86,880 
18,979 


2,828,064 
276,881 

27,908 

16,716 

250,977 


2,678,482 


Hongkong 


^iiSwo 


An am and other French Asiatic posses- 
sions 


125.261 


Russian Asia 


21.464 


British India 


844,6a 


Dutch India 


60.442 


Korea 


21,210 

8,876 

84,087 

495,969 


21.670 

9.203 

26,960 

774,488 


9,822 

8,996 

1,618 

1,869.970 


8.906 

6.109 

8,235 

1,048,602 


10,971 


Philippines 


10,428 


Siam 


14,064 


Other countries 


416,SW 


Total via Hongkong and China .... 
From Japan 


4,316,501 
250,000 


6,329,649 
500,000 


7,186,294 
8.908,804 


6,404,897 
4,391,129 


6.060,26; 
4,617,645 






Total imports 


4,666,601 


6,829,649 


11,044.096 


10,796.026 


9.ft57,911 
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PRINCIPAL EXPORTS PROM FORMOSA. 



The following statement shows the principal exports, by articles, 
from Formosa, and whither exported, including exports to Japan: 



Articles. 



Exported to— 



Tea 

Camphor 

Camphor oil. 
Brown HU^ar . 
White sugar . . 
Rice 



China grass and other 

flbers. 
Sesame , 



Coal 

Lungans. 
Oil( * 
Hides. 



Turmeric. 



Sail 

Beans, pease, etc. 
Sekikasai 



Sulphur . 



Fish 

Pineapple fiber 

Timber and lumber . 



Sundries, free of duty . 

Rattons 

Kerosene oil 

Bamboo sprouts 

Groundnut oil 

Pith paper and pith . . . 
Jute riboons and fiber. 
Sundries for ships' use. 

Matches 

Wheat 

Glass manufactures . . . 

Drags 

Vegetables and fruits . 

Rape seed 

Unenumerated articles 



Grand total 

Total exports . 



Foreign countries . 
To and via Japan . 
Foreign countries . 
To and via Japan . 
Foreign countries . 
To and via Japan . 

China 

Japan 

China 

Japan 

China 

Japan 

Foreign countries . 

Japan 

Foreigrn countries . 
To and via Japan . 
Foreign countries . 

China 

do 

Japan 

China 

do 

Japan 

do 

China 

do 

Japan 

Foreign countries. 
To and via Japan . 

China 

....do 

...-do 

Japan 

Foreign countries . 

do 

China 

....do 

do 

Foreign countries . 

China 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do : 

....do 

Foreign countries . 
To and via Japan . 



To foreign countries 
To Japan...-. 



1889. 



S2,6(U,164 
137, 719 
866,370 
14C, 131 
664 
637,265 
608.031 
874,439 
185,442 



632,864 
31,311 
149,203 



15,590 



48,745 
80,684 
50,936 
11,167 

6,626 
62, 794 

1,662 



20,774 
1,(M0 

12,999 
6,410 
212 
2,779 
8,260 
5,632 
83 
3,647 
7,836 



10,789 
1,355 

3*, 697 

11 

1,493 

12,814 

266 

827 

1,100 

1,417 

25,882 

59.517 



5,489,337 
1,816,5^ 



7,304,899 



1900. 



1901. 



1902. 



-I— 



82,415.906 $1,758,650 

246,508 355,640 

692,823 394,645 

472,692 785,748 



481,322 
226,362 
768,919 
108,261 



1,138,180 

46.559 

184,327 

588 

30,671 

857 

67,353 

22,810 

38,602 

28,629 

6.501 

64,366 

10, 470 

24,979 

23,621 

7 

16,433 

8,343 

13,401 

749 

9,236 

14.814 

724 

23,635 

8,6^ 

6,261 

11.398 



9,279 

7,265 
159 

4,044 
14. 157 

2,034 

1,522 
600 

3,037 
67,270 

8,717 



5,217,141 
2,124,297 



7,341,438 



662,918 

339,185 

1,121,726 

176,472 

24,673 

566,210 

512, 166 

191,399 

320 

106,942 

7,059 

92,344 

108, 118 

62,288 

30,436 

21,094 

45,593 

5,105 

43.724 

22. 682 

2,076 

18,597 

17,178 

1,305 

13,955 

13,083 

12.672 

400 

12,682 

11,592 

9,544 



8,917 
8,869 

11.495 
7.335 
7,ia5 
5,646 
3,670 
3,126 
1,807 
1,175 

57,386 
9,212 



4,109,272 
3,581,689 



7,690,861 



S3, 259. 461 

120,420 

1,424,566 

484,708 



460,768 

5,897 

1,521,189 

180.419 

66,014 

957,892 

804,093 

194.568 

11,078 

15,442 

10,488 

57,784 

92,689 

83,260 

26,270 

10,065 

30,620 

7,936 

61,088 

5,159 

1,320 

18,081 

23.511 

12,075 

6,680 

17,079 

6,141 

6?2 

18,810 

15,625 

813 

11,099 

7,408 

8.829 

12,604 

10,852 

13,895 

270 

8,456 

3,661 

1,877 



476,892 
149,868 



6,908,484 
3,708,748 



10,612.182 



CHANGES IN FORMOSA N EXPORT TRADE. 



is yearly increasing, while that via China and Hongkong is decreasing. 


Year. 


kong. 1 Japan- 


Total. 


1896: 


86,701,113 
6,379,647 
6,413,456 
6.553,466 
5,285,642 
4,149,400 
6,908,434 


8742,988 
1,219,394 
2,072,867 
1,941,016 
2,124,278 
3,672,978 
3,703,748 


86.444,101 


1897 ; 


7,599,041 


1898 


8,486,462 


1899 . . 


7,497,473 


1900 .' 


7, 409, 920 


1901 ::: :.: 


9,822,378 


1902. 


10,612,182 







A. C. Lambert, V!ce-C(msul in Charge, 
Tamsui, Formosa, November 10^ 1903. 
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PERSIA. 

(FroM United States Tlce-€oiunil-6«Mer«l Tyler, Tekeru, PenU.) 
GENERAL TRADE CONDITIONS. 

Persian trade, on account of the revison of the customs duty, is in a 
transition state, a condition in which, like many other problems of life 
and industry, it is hardly fulfilling justifiable anticipations or produc- 
ing results equal to the forecast. The influence of the old treaty stipu- 
lations is still a factor of considerable importance, while the new system 
has scarcely had time to prove its efficiency, adequacy, and merit 
Time will be required to show the preference of the new order over 
the old. These contingent forces will, no doubt, in time adjust them- 
selves to the demands of necessity, and it is hoped that the change will 
ultimately prove the wisdom and foresight of the authors. 

The substitution of specific for the old indiscriminate ad valorem 
duty on all articles of trade, both imports and exports, is, for divers 
reasons, both economically and socially to be preierrea; but whether 
it will produce an equivalent revenue depends largely upon the capac- 
ity for consumption of different classes of the people. 

METHODS OF COMMUNICATION. 

New and improved means of communication, better methods of doin^ 
business, and a diminution of the cost of transport will to a great 
extent neutralize the difference in taxation. Tne camel, the mule, 
and the ass, as mediums of transport, are, notwithstanding their pictur- 
esqueness, their antiquarian interest, and their conservative instincts, 
an anachronism and a hindrance to the progress of trade and the 
development of the natural and manufacturing resources of the country. 

Cart roads, so far, can hardly be said to have improved matters, 
either in expedition, cost, or safet3\ They have, however, an advan- 
tage in providing means for the transport of larger and heavier pack- 
ages; but the only road that offers these special facilities is the 
Russian -made road between Resht and Tehemn; and this, on account 
of the excessive transit duties through Russia, is practically prohib- 
itory for merchandise west of that country. This is one reason why 
nearly all the carriages in Teheran are of Russian make. Such as are 
of American manufacture have to be imported via Bagdad, which 
absorbs such an outlay as to place them in the matter of price at a 
great disadvantage to the Russian article, • 

The question of railroads, both for international and local trade, is 
of the utmost importance, oeing to a large extent the arbiter of the 
future destiny of l^ersia. 

The new route now open for animal traffic between the Karoon and 
Ispahan will to a degree mitigate the hardships and expense of the 
inhnd transport of goods from the south. The only advantage, exclu- 
sive of boundaries, which Russian goods have over tnose of other coun- 
tries is in the time of transit. There is very little difference, if any, 
in the cost, and from my own experience I can affirm that the wagons 
now employed on the Resht road make worse time than either camels 
or mules on the other roads. 
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BUSINESS METHODS OF PERSIA. 

The methods of doing business in Persia have no doubt room for 
improvement, especially in relation to long credits. The greater pro- 
portion of the wnolesale trade of Persia is done on credits of two and 
even three years at 12 per cent interest or more, with the option of 
the buyer discounting his bills. This is a difficulty of considerable 
magnitude to the foreign merchant whose resources of capital and 
credit are limited, and who in order to keep his transactions up to the 
requirements of his business, must either borrow at heavy interest or 
buy at ^reat disadvantage, either of which wilt cripple his capacity for 
preservmg the scope of his activity. It is to be hoped that thin system 
will be abandoned sooner or later, wherever and whenever it is possible 
to do a cash or reasonable credit trade. 

The cost of transport is regulated more by the price of forage than 
by the ordinary cause of supply and demand; consequently in f ruitf id 
seasons the expense is greatly diminished. The crops this year have 
been much above the average, so it may be inferred that transporta- 
tion costs will be on a more moderate scale. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR TRADE. 

American merchants, to compete on favorable terms with English 
and continents firms, should ascertain how their goods will compare 
in price and quality on the London market with the same articles of 
English manufacture. If placed in these respects in the same position 
there is no reason why they should not meet with an equally favorable 
reception and realize the same scale of profits. 

American goods, when they can be distinguished from those of other 
nationalities, generally meet with more favor, and those who possess 
them are not slow to boast of the country of their origin. 

The qualifications needed to command success in the Persian trade 
are not different from those required for other coimtries. A spirit of 
enterprise, (quickness in observing the needs of the market, and decision 
and energy in supplying the want; penetration to detect the peculiari- 
ties of national sentiment and ingenuity in adjusting metnods and 
wares to meet the prevailing tendency or fashion; prudence in regulat- 
ing operations to the necessities of the time so as not to be led away by 
appearances, which may be only temporary, or hesitation when prompt- 
ness will save a situation or carry tne market; and, above all, an inti- 
mate experience with the different phases of life and character, 
manufacture, conmierce, and industry, the want of which simple quali- 
fications has brought disaster and disappointment on many promising, 
useful, and necessary enterarises in rersia and loss and ruin on the 
promoters. The intellectual qualities of the agent are of more impor- 
tance than his wares and his business aptitudes than the sphere or his 
operations. 

ADVANTAGE OF PRACTICAL. KNOWLEDGE. 

Factories supplied with the newest and most efiicient machinery 
and apparatus have been shut up, largely on account of the want in 
their agents of practical knowledge and discernment of the methods, 
habits, and general character of the people. Inaugurated under the 
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most auspicious circumstances, with prospects of usefulness and profit, 
they continued working for only about three years, although the prod- 
ucts they were constructed to supply were in continual demand and 
far beyond their capacity to put on the market. 

Persia at the present time, with the exception of the carpet trade 
and to a very limited extent printed and plain cotton goods, is without 
manufactures; consequently the bazaars have to hi supplied from 
without. This means that nearly all the products of the mine and loom 
are of foreign make and composition. This provides a market of eon- 
sidemble extent for importecf goods, which has been, and is even now, 
monopolized to a great 'extent by England and Russir. Other coun- 
tries are represented, but to a much smaller extent. American goods 
reach Persia through the organized channels of European trade, with 
foreign labels and trade-marks, the extent of which can not, therefore, 
be asceitained. 

Within the last tweiity years there has been a growing tendency 
among the general population to use woolen instead of cotton fabrics 
for ordinary outside wearing apparel. This has caused a large increase 
in the imports of cloth. Prints, chintzes, and other colored materi- 
als are much less used at the present time for men's clothing, and if 
the quantities imported continue at former figures, it indicates either 
an increase of the population or an improvement in the economical 
situation. 

HOW TO INCREASE TRADE. 

It does not appear that American merchants need suffer much in 
comparison with European traders if they will, so far as they com- 
mend themselves te the logic of common sense and the customs and 
circumstances of the country, adopt their methods and imitate their 
example. The question of transportation is not, considering freights 
between America and England, a serious disadvantage, proviain^ 
there be no great delay in reshipment on the Pei*sian liners. There 
has been, however, in the past much just cause for complaint on this 
score. Transshipment at tne English ports, for want of proper con- 
nections and agencies, has been the cause of much loss in goods and 
capital as well. American merchants have not yet taken up the Per- 
sian trade seriously, and a perf unctery adoption of any line of action 
rarely or never succeeds. 

In choosing printed cotten or silk goods for the Persian market, 
our own preconceived notions of taste and fashion must be abandoned. 
Colors which would find no sales with our people are such as meet 
with the most general approval here. Persians have a naturally 
refined instinct in the blending and harmonizing of colors, in which 
they mrely fail to produce a pleasing effect. They have, too, a char- 
acteristic aptitude m adjusting them to certain shapes and surround- 
ings. A color and pattern which would appear barbarous in forei^ 
women's dresses is quite in harmony with the cut and design of Per- 
sian wear. 

As dry goods form one of the most important of the imports into 
Persia, it is absolutely necessary for the merchant to make careful 
observations of the peculiarities, or he soon finds to his cost that his 
goods are unsalable. 
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LOCAL CUSTOMS. 

Times of feasting and lamentation have to be taken into considera- 
tion. The feast oi the new year, which begins on the 21st of March 
and continues for thirteen days, requires each person — man, woman, 
and child — to put on festal garments of bright and attractive colors. 
Much self-denial is pmcticed f or some months beforehand in order to 
save money to meet these extra demands of the family. 

On the other hand, one month in the year is set apart as a time of 
lamentation, and during this period everyone feels under an obligation 
to be arrayed in black, as the svmbol of mourning. Very expensive 
stuffs for materials in the case ol women is not generally required, but 
such as will last for six weeks or two months is sufficient. With regard 
to these periodical times of feasting and mourning it is necessary for 
those who have to bring their goods from a distance to be careful in 
the calculation of the time in transit, so they will arrive early enough 
to meet the demand. It is no unusual occurrence for traders to order 
their goods with too little margin for mishaps and unforeseen delays 
in the journev, with the result that they arrive when the occasion which 
called them forth has passed away. 

ADVANTAGE OF CAREFUL PACKING. 

Packing, binding, and effectual preservation from wet, and in some 
cases from the violent heat, are objects which require great attention, 
for the difference between loss and gain to the merchant often depends 
upon the quality of the packing. 1 regret very much to observe that 
in this respect some of our people have much to learn. A short time 
a^o a case containing 20 circular plates of glass belonging to an elec- 
trical instrument was sent from New York, and when it was opened 
in Teheran 19 of the number were found to be broken. This in the 
absence of insurance was a most serious loss, for the plates could 
not be replaced. Another instance of extremely bad packing was in 
the case of a most delicate instrument, which was put into a coarse 
wooden box, with large interstices, and without the least atom of cover- 
ing or packing material to protect it from the dust, vibrations, and 
hard joltings which it would suffer on such a long journey. The con- 
sequence was that when it arrived in Teheran it was utterly useless. 
I mention these two certainly rather extreme cases to show the necessity 
for great care in packing perishable and breakable articles. 

All goods liable to be damaged or destroyed by rain or moisture, 
and such as are of great value and of little compass should be inclosed 
in tin or zinc lined cases. A little more expense in the beginning will 
save a greater loss in the end. With regard to dry goo<&, which do 
not suffer from jars and shocks, two pointe have to be Dornein mind — 

Krotection from erasion and the effects of wet and moisture by sea and 
md, both of which are secured by a wrapper of plain, tanned, uncol- 
ored skins. All packages should be carermly examined at the port of 
landing, and any necessary repairs, whether small or great, in wrappers 
or wooden cases, should be carefully made, for the greatest strain and 
the roughest usage have to be encountered on land. 
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METHODS OF TRANSPORTATION. 

As the camel, the mule, and the ass are still the vehicles of the 
interior transi)ort of Persia, it will be readily understood that the 
carrying capacity of each animal is limited, and as the roads are in 
certain plac^ rather narrow the size of the packages are circumscribed. 
Camels will carry a burden of 520 pounas. or two packf^es of 260 
pounds each; mules, 326 pounds, or two packages of 163 pounds each; 
donkeys, 240 pounds, or two packages of 120 pounds each. Packages 
should not exceed in dimensions 4 feet in length, 2 feet in width, by li 
feet in depth. These figures include cases and wrappers, and anything 
exceeding these, either in size or weight, if entered by the south, 
should come via Bagdad, by which route the topographical difficulties 
are much less formidable. Packages somewhat heavier than are 
included in the above figures can be sent via Trebizond, on the Black 
Sea, whence wheeled carriage is possible via Tabriz to Teheran. Nearly 
all goods from the continent of Europe, including Constantinople, for 
Tabriz and Teheran are sent by this route. A proportion from Ger- 
many, however, are imported by the south. The time and cost of 
transport via the Trebizond road varies very little from that by 
Bushire. The new route from the Karoon to tspahan and thence to 
Teheran is on both accounts the most economical; and it should, with 
careful and enterprising management, attract the greater proportion of 
the transport of foreign goods from the south for the central and north 
central districts. 

According to a communication received from Messrs. Lynch 
BrotJiers, the proprietors of the Earoon-Ispahan road, I find that 
during the month of August of this year there arrived at the latter 
city 153 mule and 225 donkey loads of merchandise, and that 93 
mules laden and 188 donkeys without loads departed on the return 
journey. 

NOVELTIES DEMANDED. 

American lamps, clocks, watches, and locks have a steadily increas- 
ing sale in the Teheran bazaars, especially locks, which excel in 
mechanical complexity, combined with lightness and convenience of 
handling (important considerations), anything hitherto put on sale. 
Phonographs and electric fans are curiosities generally in demand. 
American hand pumps and cooking and warming stoves find apprecia- 
tive purchasers and should, with proper management and competitive 
enterprise, soon monopolize the market. Our exploiters of the trade 
of Persia should aim at creating demands bv the supply of noveltie^ 
of which we have a great variety ; and by the use of new means ana 
machinerj^ reproduce old lines of goods at less cost than others and, if 
possible, m more attmcti ve designs and appearance. This could include 
both vegetable and mineral raw materials. There is no competition 
from within worth mentioning, except in carpets, winch shoula never 
be imported; for in the beauty of the dyes, the purity of taste in 
design, the harmonizing and shading of colors, ana the durability in 
the wear the native article is unapproachable. 

Agricultural machinery of a simple, portable make, such as horse- 
power thrashing machinery, winnowing and chaff-cutting machines, • 
plows, and harrows, will meet with a considerable sale as soon as their 
utility and advantage over present methods are known. Much nu)re 
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interest is now bein^ evinced in tilling the land and nourishing, har- 
vesting, and thrashing out the crops than was the case in former 
times. American manufacturers and merchants can, with the vast 
and diverse sources of supply at their disposal, outstrip any other 
country in stimulating and meeting Persian demands. Destitution is 
not appeased- by platitudes any more than thirst by the sheen of the 
mirage; but if some serious steps are taken to bring our goods into 
direct contact with consumers, with special and distinct marks and 
patterns, a substantial extension of our trade will take place and Persia 
will cease from being any longer a terra incognita. 



RATES AND TIME OF TRANSPORTATION. 

• The following is a comparative statement of the average rates of 
transportation per 13 pounds (2 mans, Persian weight) in August on 
the Bushire-Ispkhan route and on the Ahvaz-Ispahan route: 



Route. 


Rate. 


Route. 


Rate. 


Bnshlre to Ispahan: 


1 


Ispahan to Ahvaz: 




Mule transport on merchandise 

Camel transport on merchandise 


90.37 


Mule transport 


90. 3U 


.34 


Transport on opium per chest. . 


2.621 


Donkey transport on merchandise. . . . 


.31 1 


Ispahan to Teheran: 




Ispahan to Bushire: 


i' Mule transport on merchandise 


.271 


Mule transport on merchandise 


. 17| 1 Camel transport on merchandise 


.21 


Transport on opiom per case. . 

Ahvaz to Ispahan: 


3. 00 ' Donkey transport on merchandise . . . 


.20* 


1 Teheran to Ispahan: 




Mule transport on merchandise 


. 311 1 Mule transport on merchandise 


• m 


Donkey transport on merchandise. . . . 


. 2.5 ' Donkey transport on merchandise . . . 

1 


.10 



It will be seen from the above table that the rates of transport for 
merchandise are much lower toward than from the south, which ex- 
plains the relative difference between the imports and exports. From 
some districts this is still more marked, inasmuch as Ispahan is the 
most extensive area for the cultivation of tobacco and opium, the pro- 
duce of which is largely exported to foreign markets. 

The time occupied in the transport of freight, say, from New York 
to ports on the Persian Gulf is somewhat uncertain, on account of 
delays which occur in transshipping the goods on to the Persian liners 
in England. This would be avoided if American ships made the voy- 
age right through to the gulf, which would occupy about nine weeks — 
that is to say, from London or Cardiff, in Great Britain, the voyage 
takes, at ordinary times, about seven weeks, with a slight margin for 
mishaps and unfavorable weather, and it seems that a fortnight would 
be ample for the Atlantic. 

If tne freight from London to the Persian Gulf ports (including 
Mohammerah) is $5 per ton, from America (including transshipment in 
England) it would aoubtless be about $8 per ton. This is the only 
excess and disadvantage which American manufactures have to sustain 
in competition with English and other continental goods. 

LAWS REGULATING TRADE. 

All persons, whether commercial or other travelers, are required 
to have their passports visaed by any embassy, legation, or consulate 
of Persia, wherever such exists.^ This is the only formality required 
for traveling in any part of the country. 
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American goods have the same privileges and faidlities of transpor- 
tation, stomge, and sale in caravansaries, bazaars, warehouses, and 
stores as those of any other countries, including such as are of local 
make. The only discrimination or preference shown to one class over 
another is in the consumer's choice. 

The old religious laws i*egulating trade are curious and interesting, 
but they hardly apply to modern methods and are never invoked except 
to enforce justice in ordinary transactions. While they give a pref- 
erence, for religious and ceremonial reasons, to the home or orthodox 
manufactures over the foreign or alien, they require no indications of 
nationalities or country of origin on foreign supplies. The only differ- 
ence in treatment likely to be met with in this respect would be a 
retaliatory customs imposition in return for similar duties elsewhere. 

By the abolition of the 5 per cent export duties on most articles 
which would be likely to reach the American market the trade in 
carpets benefits especially by the change. Silk rugs of the highest 
quality are now brought within the convenience of a much larger 
circle of customers and should increase this branch of our trade con- 
siderably. The local prices are lower than a few years ago. 

TURQUOISE MINES AND PEARL FISHERIES. 

The turquoise gem, the finest examples of which are produced from 
the mines of Nishapoor, are, probably from some change in the fashion 
of the west, becoming dearer in price, and in this city and neighbor- 
hood more difficult to find. A word of advice to those whose taste 
leads them to adopt this article of adornment may not he out of place. 
Much of the value of the stone depends on its shape, the oblong being 
considered the most apm-opriate; on its freedom from spots or dis- 
coloration, however small in size; on its age when the color has settled 
down into its final hue (not the superficial variations or sympathetic 
changes, but its really permanent shade); but more than all on its 
actual color, whether fresh from the hands of the lapidary or sedate 
from long wear. Choice, taste, and fashion largely determine the 

t)reference of one shade to another, but the lapis lazuli, or the cloud- 
ess sapphire of its native skies, is the highest quality of the turquoise. 
Price, worth, appreciation, are such strong pointe of contact with 
human sentiment and depend upon so many considei-ations of impor- 
tance that it will appear to be an exhibition of vanity to venture any 
opinion on the subject. 1 have been led to make these remarks in the 
interest of travelers, who when they come to Persia are generally 
anxious to possess tnomselves of one or more of these stones, and 
they are likely to be deceived unless they have some practical knowl- 
edge to guide them. 

The pearls of the Persian Gulf, which have formed for a long time 
past an impoilant branch of the export trade, have likewise within the 
last few years risen greatly in price. I do not think that this means 
that the supply has seriously diminished, but rather that the demand 
has increased out of proportion. Ten thousand dollars for a rosary of 
faultless pearls is not at the present time considered at all excessive, 
although within my own experience the same could be bought for a 
tithe of that amount. Like otfier gems, their value depends on so 
many points of importance that it is impossible in writing to give any 
instructions on the subject of such delicate discriminations and per- 
ceptions of worth. 
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CURRENCY CONDITIONS. 

The exchange or relative currency value is always a question of 
much importance and some difficulty, especially since the silver unit 
has become so greatly depreciated and the dollar practically unknown 
in Persia as one of the great elements of commercial life. "Like everv 
other gold standard, its value can be estimated by the English pound, 
which to a great extent measures and determines the commercial value 
of the Persian kran. The dollar at the present time, on bills of sight, 
equals 11 krans. At this rate, in comparison with the pound, there 
is a trifling loss. 

In trading with Persia losses and differences in the exchange can, 
to a certain extent, be neutralized by a prudent use of exports; but 
this necessitates an accurate knowledge of the home market and a 
practical acquaintance with the goods to be purchased. 

The choice of exports for the United States markets is small, but 
from information I have gathered on the subject it appears that the 
profits are greater than in other countries. 

John Tyler, Vice- Consvl- General. 

Teheran, Persia, October 30, 1908. 



SIAM. 

(From llnltitd SUt«H Consal-tieneral NmH, Biugkok, Slam.) 
REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE. 

The following table will show the prosperous condition of Siam's 
foreign trade for the past two ^^ears: 





Yenrs. 


1 Imports. 


Exports. 


Total trade. 


1901-2 




102. 131.399 


$18,884,181 
28,598,510 


$31,015,580 


1902-3 -- 16.832.557 


39,931,067 










Increase 


j 4,201,158 


4,714,329 


8,915,487 



It will be observed that the increase of imports in 1902-3 over the 
preceding year was $4,201,158. This is merely a sign of the country's 
activity and the growing demand for foreign goods. As a large per 
cent of these imports consists of machinery andother articles destined 
finally to increase the output of marketable products, and as there is 
still a handsome balance of nearly $5,000,000 in favor of exports, there 
is no reason to fear that in the immediate future at least the imports 
will exceed the exports. Indeed, from the prospects for rice and teak 
1 am inclined to believe that this year will see the exports considerably 
in excess of imports. 

TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

The actual value of the commerce of the United States with this 
country is not easy to ascertain, the greater part of our exports to 
Siam being invoiced to houses in Singa^wre and Hongkong, and so 
appear in the Siamese customs reports as imports from those places. 
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The following table of imports has been compiled from the customs 
reports: 



Articles. 



1901-2. 1902-3. 



Arms 

('hemical productsand drugs. 

Clothing 

Raw cotton 

Cycles and accessories 

Electrical goods 

Hardware and cutlery 

Furniture 

Lamps and narts 

Leather and manufactures. . . 

Macliinery 

Copper 



1,316 

'A 450 

2,111 

676 

16,460 

827 

8.794 

1,822 



165 

2,381 

2,109 

70 

1,049 

9,921 

5,407 

870 

14,422 

485 

86,952 



Articles. 



Steel bars and plates 

Wrought iron and steel , 

Musical instruments 

Lubricating oil and turpen- 
tine 

Provisions ♦. 

Stationery , 

Tobacco and cigars ( Manila) 
Unclassified 



Total. 



1901-2. 1902-1 



1873 



5,644 
4,975 
758 
2.224 
14,721 



ms 

1,885 

9,688 
4,171 

sa 

2,9a 
16,140 



88,279 



109,781 



The table is interesting only as showing the increased value of ffoods 
invoiced direct to Bangkok dealers, but it gives no adequate iaea of 
the actual amount of our products which indirectly find their way into 
Siam. For example, all the flour consumed here, variously estimated 
at from 200,000 to 250,000 sacks, comes from the United States. 
Clocks, watches, tobacco and cigarettes (in which we are be^nning 
to do a large business), wines and liquors (in which the trade is small 
but capable of development), are other articles which do not appear as 
imports from the United States. This subject has been very clearly 
ana ably discussed by my predecessor, Mr. King, to whose reports 
on the foreign trade of Siam for 1901 and 1902, I refer. 

In sewing machines, which in the table given above, come under the 
head of machinery, we still lead, although an eSort is being made to 
introduce German makes. The falling oflf in lamps, of which we have 
practically a monopoly, is undoubtedly due to the natural limitations 
of a market to which large quantities of lamps have been sent for a 
number of years. 

DECREASE IN SALE OF ELECTRICAL QOOD8. 

The most serious loss is in electrical goods. In 1901-2 we led Great 
Britain by about $10,260, and Germany by $22, but 1902-3 shows 
Germany first with electrical goods to the value of $16.000 ; Great 
Britain, $13,600, and the United States only $9,921. It is true that 
Bangkok dealers are buying more electrical supplies in Singapore than 
ever before, and it is true tnat a certain per cent of these is of Ameri- 
can manufacture, but this does not explain the remarkable reversing 
of the electrical trade. The fact is, that in spite of preference shown 
for this class of American ^oods, the dealers here complain that it is 
utterly impossible to do business with us. Pages coula be filled with 
reports of neglect in filling orders, and of careless packing. This way 
of doing business has lost to us tne tmde in one of Siam's most con- 
sidemble imports, and although it must be admitted that this market 
is not large, yet there is a lesson to be learned from our loss, which 
applies not merely to Siam but to all countries to which we export 
manufactured articles. The American manufacturer should awaken 
to the fact that the time is coming when he can no longer sell all his 
products at home, and that unless he makes some effort to introduce 
them and keep them prominently before foreign markets, when that 
time comes he will find the products of other great manufacturing 
countries already too well estaolished to be easily competed with. 
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IMPORTS AND EXrORTS, BY COUNTRIES. 

The imports from and exports to the principal countries and ports 
for the year 1902-3 were as follows: 



Countrj' or port Imports. Exports. Country or port Imports. | Exports. 



Singapore $7,803,915 $8,351,852 i Switzerland $294,6 



Hongkong , 3.899,953 1 10,503.826 

China 666,122 1 83,688 

India ; 698,990 | 747.728 

Dutch pomeHBioiis 302,376 i 2,045 

United Kingdom 1,667,015 138,988 

GermaiiT , 733,946 ' 805,392 

UnitedStates ! 109,713 i 8,455 



France 102,878 

Denmark 79,301 

Belgium I 87,684 

Holland 114,264 

Japan 31,614 

Italy 3,294 

Manila 72,848 



12,000 
65,038 
101,310 



24, 189 

17,357 

656 

141, 173 



CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE. 

The paper-currency system inaugurated in September of last year has 
proved a great success. Some apprehension was felt at that time as to 
whether the people, long accustomed to notes is8ued by the three for- 
eign banks here, would accept Government notes. Fears on that point 
were proved to be groundless, however, the public readily accepting 
the new notes, thus establishing still more firmly the home creait of 
the Government. At this writing no new notes are being issued by 
the banks, and those in circulation are rapidly disappearing, leaving 
the field clear for the Government issue. 

Some time ago the Government decided to put Siam's currency upon 
a gold basis. Instead of boiTowing money to make a gold reserve, it 
was decided to gradually create one, as is being done so successfully in 
India, by forcing the value of the tical, and turning the profits from 
its sale into a fund for this purpose. With this object in view, in 
December, 1902, at the time of the agreement already reported between 
the three foreign banks and the Government, establishing the value of 
the tical at 20 to the pound sterling, the Government announced its 
intention of gitidually raising the value of the tical until the rate of 
17 to the pound was reached, By mean« of the rise in value of the 
Straits ana Hongkong dollars, upon which the tical is largely depend- 
ent (Singapore and Hongkong being the principal distributing points 
for Siamese products), the restriction of tne coinage of silver, and the 
prospect of an enormous rice crop this year, the Government has been 
able to increase the value of the tical practically within the space of 
nine months, without any resulting stringency or damaging effect on 
trade. 

The facility with which this has been done may furthermore be 
explained by the general financial condition of the country, which is 
excellent, as shown by the estimated increase this year of more than 
16 per cent over the revenues of last. 

This is not due to new or heavier taxation, but to more effectual 
methods of collection and financial control in combination with the 
expanfiion of trade and the development of the country's natural 
resources. (Parenthetically it mav be here stated that these resources 
are practically unlimited, and with the continuation of the wise poli- 
cies of the present King, there is no reason why Siam should not 
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become one of the most important rice-exporting countries in the 
world.) 

At present there are two rates of exchange — the bank rate of 17.45 
ticals, and the Government rate of 17 ticals to the pound — accounted 
for by the abundance of ticals in circulation. As soon, however, as 
this year's rice crop comes to market, the buyers will be in need of 
ticals to pay for it, and the banks will be obliged to buy at the Gov- 
ernment's price in order to furnish their patrons with money. This 
will naturally bring exchange to the uniform rate of 17 ticab to the 
pound. Whether this rate will be maintained, as far as the banks are 
concerned, is a question too complex to decide so far in advance. 

Paul Nash, Consul' General. 

Bangkok, Siam, November -^, 190S, 



STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

(From i'BltMl SUIeti CoBBal-tieaeral WHlUms, Slngspore, StrmlU SeUleMMrts.) 
AREA AND POPULATION. 

The Straits Settlements comprise the island of Singapore; the town 
and province of Malacca, on the adjacent mainland of Asia; the islands 
of the Bindings^ with included territory on the mainland; the island 
of Penang, Province of Wellesley and dependencies on main land; and 
the Cocos or Keeling Islands and Christmas Island. The Cocos or 
Keeling Islands, situated in the Indian Ocean, were placed under the 
Straits Settlements in 1886 and 1889, respectively, ana Christmas Island 
May 23, 1900. The area of the StraitJ Settlements is 1,526 square 
miles. 

The several States and islands now comprised under the designation 
of the Straits Settlements were founded as follows: Singapore, Feb- 
ruarv 6, 1819; Penang, July 17, 1786; Malacca, ceded by the Dutob 
to tbe British, March 17, 1824; Straits Settlements, made a British 
colony, April 1, 1867. 

The governor of the Straits Settlements is also high conunissioner 
for the federated Malay States and for the territories of the British 
North Borneo Company, Brunei and Sarawak. 

The population is given as follows in the census of 1901: Singapore, 
including Europeans and Americans and British military forces, 
228,555; Penang Island, Province of Wellesley and islands of Dindin^ 
248,207; Malacca, 95,487. Total for the colony, 672,249. 

The numbers of the various nationalities composing the population 
of the Straits Settlements are as follows: Europeans and Americans 
(including British military, 495), 4,563; Eurasians, 7,663; Chinese, 
281,998; Malays and other natives of the archipelago, 215,058; Tamils 
and other natives of India, 57,150; other nationalities, 5,878. 

FORM OF GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 

The administration of the government of the Straits Settlements is 
vested in a governor appointed by the British foreign oflSce. aided by 
an executive and legislative council. The executive council consists 
of eight of the principal officers of the government, presided over by 
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the governor; the legislative couDcil of nine official and seven unofficial 
membern, of whom two are nominated by the chamber of commerce 
of Singapore and Penang. It will be noted that the number of the 
official members of the councils is such that any government measure 
can be carried regardless of the vote of the unofficial. 

The courts for the administration of civil and criminal law are the 
supreme court, court of requests, courts of two magistrates, coroners' 
courts, magistrates' courts, and justices of the peace. The supreme 
court consists of a chief justice and three puisne judges. It sits in civil 
jurisdiction throughout the year as a small-cause court, with jurisdiction 
up to $500. It sils weekly in Singapore and Penang and every six 
weeks in Malacca; it holds assizes every two months in Singapore and 
Penang and every quarter in Malacca; it sits in appellate jurisdiction 
as often as may be required and also bs a vice-admiralty court. It has 
jurisdiction over all minor courts, including the consular courts in 
Siam. 

CURRENCY AND BANKING. 

The currency of the colony consists of British and Mexican dollars, 
circulating^ at equal value, with the following silver and copper* coins 
representing fractional parts of a dollar: 

<5W»fr. — Fifty-cent piece, 20-cent j)iece, 10-cent piece, 5-cent piece. 
Copper. — One-cent piece, J-cent pieqe, i-cent piece. 

Government currency notes were issued on May 1, 1899, and the 
estimated average monthly circulation in 1901 was $7,807,792. The 
government keeps a reserve in silver of two-thirds of its note issue. 

The number of banking es<:ablishments in the Settlements in 1902 
was in Singapore, 6; in Penang, 3. 

The bank-note circulation in 1901 was approximately $5,473,755. 
The notes are those issued by the Chartered bank of India, Australia 
and China, and the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation. 
The first-named bank is bound oy its charter of incorporation and the 
latter by ordinance to maintain specie to the extent of one-third of the 
amount of the issues of notes. . 

MEANS OF COMMUNICATION AND DISTANCES. 

There is a railway from Singapore across the island to a point on 
Johore Strait opposite Johore Banru; distance, 14 miles. 

The Province Wellesley section of the Federated Malay States Rail- 
way connects Prai, in Province Wellesley, with the Perak railway 
system. The length of the line in Province Wellesley territory is 23 
miles. The steamers which complete the connection between Prai and 
Penang have been specially built for this service and are under the 
control of the Perak railway officials. A railwav to connect Penang 
town and Penang Hill is under construction. The only tramway line 
in the Straits Settlements is in operation at Penang. 

There is a line of coaches daily between Singapore and Eranji for 
Johore. There is freouent communication between the Settlements 
by the Peninsular and Oriental mail, British, Indian, and other ocean- 
going steamers; also by local steamers. From Singapore to Penang, 
►y Peninsular and Oriental mail steamers, the first-class fare is $28. 
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The distances in nautical miles between the principal pointfi in the 
Settlements are as follows: 



Places. 



HingajKirc to Pennng 

Singapore to Malaccn 

Singapore to Dindfngs 

Singapore to Kranji (by railroad) 
Malacca to Penang 



Ui\e». 



370 
118 
291 
14 
261 



Places. 



Penang to Dindings 

Penang to Butterworth 

Penang to Prye River dock 
Rounn Singapore Island . . . 
Round Penang Island 



Mile». 



78 
II 
21 

m 

44 



The difference in time between the Singapore obsen^atorj and 
Greenwich is 6 hours, 55 minutes, and 25.05 seconds. Singapore nieao 
time was adopted for the Straits Settlements and the Federated Malay 
States on January, 1901. 

I'OSTAOE RATES AND EXCISE DLTIES. 

The postage, to be prepaid, on letters addressed to any place in the 
Straits. Settlements, the Federated Malay States, or Johore, is as fol- 
lows: On a letter not exceeding one-half ounce, 3 cents; for every addi- 
tional half ounce, 3 cents. For British Dominions: On a letter not 
exceeding one-half ounce, 4 cents; for every additional half ounce. 
4 cents. 

The postage, to be prepaid, on letters to any other part of the world 
is as follows: On a letter not exceeding one-half ounce, 8 cents; for 
every additional half ounce, 8 cents. 

A letter posted unpaid is chargeable on delivery with double postage; 
if insufficiently prepaid, with double the deficiency. An unpaid or 
insufficiently prepaid letter addressed to any country to which prepay- 
ment is compulsory, is, if possible, sent back to the writer. 

Spirits, wines, etc., used or consumed in any of the settlements of 
the colony are liable to the following excise duties, per gallon, payable 
to the spirit farmers: Spirituous liquors, $1.50; sparkling wines, $1; 
still wines, 50 cents. 

POINTS OF INTEREST IN THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

SlngajHfre. — Botanical Gardens, Raffles Museum, E^lanade, native 
bazaar, impounding reservoir, and Tanjong Pagar Dock Company's 
wharves and premises. 

PemiTuj, — Waterfall pirdens, waterfall, asc^ent of Penang Hill. 

Mahwca, — The old cnurch of St. Paul, near ttie flagstaff, with the 
tomb of the second bishop of Japan (date, 1598), and memorial tablet 
of St. Francis Xavier, with curious old tombstones; old fort on St 
Johns Hill; gateway at old entrance to fort near Esplanade, with old 
arms; Halor Gajah, with graves of soldiers killed in the Naning war; 
hot springs at Ayer Panas, distant 15 miles from town; and Portu- 
guese church at Bimgaraya, three hundred years old. 

IMPROVEMENTS AT SINGAPORE. 

The extensions of breakwaters and the reclamation of certain shal- 
lows along portions of the seashore will greatly improve the harbor 
facilities, and when to this plan, now accepted, there is added the 
purchase of the 5 miles of sea or straits front owned by the Tanjong 
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^%T Dock Company (Limited) with its dry docks and present pro- 
visions for loading and unloadin^^ a score of vessels at the same time, 
and these facilities, in conjunction with the breakwater extension 
plans, which embrace a protected harbor of 1,3(K) acres are developed, 
shipping^ will find here one of the safest, most accessible, and cheapest 
barlK>rs in the world. 

These improvements and purchases will cost about $25,000,000 
silver, but this is a trifle when the benfits which will be conferi'ed 
are considered, and the entire cost will be paid out of the surplus from 
the already large and continuously increasing opium tax probably 
within six years. 



COMMERCE AND SHIPPING. 



The imports and exports of the Straits Settlements during the year 
1902 were as follows: Imports, $146,004,740; exports, $125,316,701. 

The following statement shows the number and tonnage of vessels 
entered and cleared at the ports of Singapore, Penang, and Malacca 
during the year 1902: 



Nationality. 



Entered. Cleared. 

No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. 



SINGAPORE." 



American 

Austrian 

British 

Dutch 

Ftonch 

Federated Malay States . 

Gennan 

Italian 

Japaneee 

Portuguese 

Rimian 

Siamese 

Sara wait 



12 


43,381 


12 


43,381 


3 


14,800 


3 


14,800 


85 


230,676 


85 


280.576 


7 


8,700 


7 


8,700 


2 


4,834 


2 


4,334 


12 


1,484 


12 


i,m 


17 


58,289 


17 


58,-289 


S 


6,796 


3 


6,796 


» 


86,278 


9 


35,278 


3 


2,013 


3 


2,013 


36 


109,418 


86 


109,418 


7 


6,200 


7 


5,200 


1 


260 


1 


260 



Total 


197 


619,618 


197 


619,518 


PKNANG. 


3 

28 

1,975 

2 

168 

194 

16 

23 

80 

4 

6 


1,426 

85,121 

1,672,706 

5,370 

124,972 

474,028 

29,778 

91,066 

29,023 

14,820 

27,732 


8 

28 

i,9n 

2 
168 
194 
16 
28 
80 
4 
6 


1,426 


Aoiftrian 


85, 121 


British 


1,671,106 


Danish 


5, 370 


Dutch 


124,972 


Qerman 


474, 028 


Italian 


29,778 


Japanese 


91,023 


I^Oflfl^mirian 


'29,023 


Russian. 


14,820 


Swedish 


27,732 






Total 


2,439 


2,556,082 


2,486 


2,664,399 






MALACCA. 

British 


1,380 
41 
62 
6 


293,607 
15,040 
9,114 
4,068 


1.380 

1 


293,607 


Dutch 


30,080 


Italian 


9,114 


German . ..- * 


4,068 






Xotal 


1,489 


821,829 


1,489 


321,829 







(■Singapore, including warHhlps, transports, and yachtfi; Penang and Malacca, merchant vessels 
only. 

O. F. Williams, Ccmmd- OeneraL 
Singapore, Straits Settlements, Novernher 11^ 1903, 
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PROVINCES AND DEPENDENCIES OF THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, 

(Transmitted, with the foregoing report, by Consul Williams, Singapore, fttraito Settiements.) 

The following information covering Malacca, the Federated Malay 
States of Selangor, Pehang, and Negri Sembilan, Johore, and the Cocoe 
or Keeling Islands, places too little known in the United States, and 
all provinces or dependencies of the Straits Settlements, and Labnan 
and North Borneo, which, though not belonging to the Straits Settle- 
ments are geographically adjacent, should prove valuable reading, not 
only for their present but for their future commercial importance. 

MALACCA. 

PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS. 

The chief products of Malacca at present are tapioca, of which there is a very large 
production, padi, cocoanuts, and fruit. Tapioca cultivation is conducted almost excla* 
si vely by Chinese. All other cultivation is principally in the hands of the Malays, who 
form the bulk of the population outside the town, and are probably better off and more 
happy and contentea than anywhere else. The natural increase in the Malay popu- 
lation is lai^, but the number in the settlement remains almost stationary, owing 
to the constant emigration to the neirfiboring states, to which they are attracted by 
the hiffh wages offered. At Durian Tunggal, 10 miles from Malacca town, is a tea 
estate belonging to Messrs. Tan Hun Guan and S. M. Peralta, which produces excel- 
lent tea, though as yet in small quantities. Rubber cultivation (principally " para" 
and rambong) is extending, and promises to pay well. 

TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES. 

There are 270 miles of road in the settlement. Two-thirds of this nJleage can be 
passed over on bicycles, and in a few years the trip from Malacca town to ^remban, 
the capital of Negri Sembilan^ via Tampin and Kwala Pilah will no doubt be a popo- 
lar -Friday to Monday excursion. The distance is about 72 miles, and there are pert 
houses at Malacca, Tampin (24 miles), Kwala Pilah r48 miles), and Seremhan (73 
miles). From Seremhan there is a railway to Port Dickson, whence a steamship 
leaves weekly. 

It is purposed to connect Tampin with Malacca by rail, between which pdnts 
there is a very heavy traffic in goods and passengers, and a scheme for deepening 
the mouth of the Malacca River and forming a harbor has been prepared. It ia 
hoped that in the near future the road system that now extends from the north of 
Province Wellesley through Perak, Selangor, and Negri Sembilan to the sontheastcan 
comer of Malacca, may l]«j>rolonged through the State of Johore to Bahru, oppoate 
the island of Singapore. The dietance through Johore is a little over 100 miles. 

MISCELLANBOUS. 

The country at the back of Mount Ophir has ancient gold mining workings extend* 
ing over a large area. One of these at Batu Bersawah, situated on the banks of the 
Mnar River, a little over 20 miles from the Nc^i Sembilan boundary at Tampin, ifl 
being worke<l with some success by a limited liability company. 

Objects of interest are the ruins of the old Portuguese cathedral on Flagstaff 
Hill, the oldest European building east of Suez; the Portuguese chnrdi at Bcmga 
Rayah; the Chinese town, with some very old buildings decorated inside with good 
exam pies of Chinese carving, etc. ; a very fine Chinese temple; the hot springs at 
Ayer Panas (16 miles), where there is a rest house, and the waterworks impounding 
reservoir at Aver Salak (8 miles). 



PERAK. 

LOCATION, AREA, AND TOPOGRAPHIC FBATURBB. 

The state of Perak is situated between the parallels of 30" 39^ and 6* 31^ north 
latitude and 100° 23' to 101° 3«' east longitude, on the western side of the Malayan 
Peninsula, and is l)ounded on the north by provinces Wellesley, Kedah, and Reman; 
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on the soQth by Selangor; on the east by Patani, Kelantan, and Pahaug, and on the 
west by the Straits of -Malacca. The Coafst line is about 90 miles in extent. The 
s:reate8t length of the State in a north an<l south direction is 126 miles, and the 
breadth in an east and west direction 77 miles. It is estimated to contain 4,192,000 
acres above 1,000 feet of elevation, available for cinchona, coffee, and tea; 588,422 
acres between 1,000 feet and the plains, suited to lower cultivation, such as Liberian 
coffee, tea, cocoa, and cardamoms. 

The State is well watered by numerous streams and rivers, of which the river Perak 
is the most important. This river runs nearly north and south until it turns sharply 
to the westward and &i11b into the Straits of Malacca. It is navigable for about 40 
miles from its mouth by steamers of 300 to 400 tons burden, and for another 125 miles 
by caiigo boats.* The upper part of the river is rocky and abounds in rapids, and conse- 
qaently, except for small boats and rafts, is impracticable. The Kinta, Batang, 
Padang, and Plus are the lai^gest tributaries of the Perak River, and all are navigable 
by cargo boats. These rivers rise in the high mountain range and iBow west and 
south until they fall into the main stream. 

Of the other rivers the Bernam, Binding, Nruas, Parut, Sapetang, Kurau, and 
Krian mav be mentioned. The Bernam River is 2 miles wide at the mouth, and 
is navigable for steamers to a greater distance (about 100 miles) than any other river 
in the peninsula. 

Mat^ig, on the Larnt River, was, until the opening of the railway to Port Weld 
on the Sapetanpr River, the chief port of the district of Barut. 

The mountain ranges, which occupy a great portion of the state, reach in some 

S laces altitudes of 7,000 feet, and run mainly in a northwest and southeasterly 
irection. They form two principal chains, besides a few detached groups. The 
larger of these is a portion of the backbone range of the peninsula and forms the 
eastern boundary of this state. The lesser ^of which the highest points are Gunong 
Bubu in the south, 5,460 feet, and Gunong Bintang in the north ) rises in the southern 
part of Larut and runs in a northeasterly direction through the state to its northern 
boundary. 

Between these two ranges lie the valleys of the Perak and Kinta rivers, divided 
by a still smaller chain of hills, the highest point in which is Gunong Mem, about 
3,500 feet. The climate of Perak is good, the temperature in the low country ranging 
from 66** F. in the night to 96** in the heat of the day. The average mean is about 
70** in the night and 87** in the day. Nights are uniformly cool. At 3,000 feet the 
average is 60°^ at night to 73°. The rainffll varies considerably, Taipeng, the capital, 
registering occasionally as much as 200 inches, but the average elsewhere is about 90 
inches. There is no true rainy season, but the wettest months are March. April, 
May, October, November, and December, and the driest are January, February, 
June, July, and September. 

HISTORY OP THE STATE. 

According to local native tradition the district of Bruas, on the coast of Larut, was 
the place where a kingdom and raja were first established in Perak. Temong, a few 
miles above Kuala Kangsar, on the Perak River, was afterwards the seat of govern- 
ment * 

Early in the sixteenth centurv, after the capture of Malacca by the Portuguese and 
the flight of Sultan Mohammad to Johore, a prince of the royal line of Malacca and 
Johore, established himself in Perak as sultan, and the members of the royal family 
now living claim to be descended from him. In subseq^uent years Perak was twice 
invaded by the Achinese, and rajas and chiefs were earned in captivity to Sumatra. 
One of these was a Perak prince who was afterwards Sultan of Achin and became 
famous under the name of Sultan Mansur Shah. About the year 1650 the Dutch 
established, by virtue of a treaty with Achin, a trading station on the Perak River 
and acquired a monopoly of the tin trade, which even then was of some importance. 
In the following year their factory was attacked by the Malays and the Dutch were 
cut off to a man. The Dutch trading station, though again established, was aban- 
doned several times, owing to the hostility of the Perak people. 

The island of Pangkor, or Dinding, was, about 1670, occupied by the Dutch, but 
was abandoned in 1690, and the fort, of which the ruins remain to the present day, 
was blown up in the last century. 

The last Dutch station in Perak was on the river Perak, at Pengkalan Halban, some 
miles below the present town of Teluk Anson, but it was deserted in 1783, thou^ 
resettled some years afterwards. The Dutch were finally ejected by the English in 
the year 1796. 

Perak was subdued by the Siamese in 1818, but by a treaty between the East India 
Company and Siam in 1824 its independence under British protection was secured. 
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From that time until 1874 there was little political communication between Perak 
and the British settlement in the Straits of Malacca. In the latter year internal dis- 
turbances and piracy on the coast of Perak, which injuriously affected the neighbor- 
ing settlement of renang and the coasting trade in the Straita of Malacca, were imt 
an end to by the intervention of Sir Andrew Clarke, then governor of ihe Struts 
Settlements. A British resident and assistant resident were, at the request of the 
sultan of Perak, appointed to aid in establishing a proper administration, while their 
powers and other matters were determined by a treaty concluded at Pangkor on the 
20th of January, 1874. The first British resident, Mr. J. W. W. Birch, was murdered 
by the Malays while bathing at Pasir Salak, on the Perak River, on the 2d of Norem- 
her, 1875. A force sent to apprehend the murderers was resisted, and it became 
necessary to bring troops from India and China to obtain redress andrsecare order in 
the State. All the murderers were arrested and punished, but as it was found that 
many of the principal chiefs had instigated or been privy to the crime, it was deemed 
necessary to banish the sultan (Abdullah) and three chiefs to the Seychelles, while 
the ex-sultan ( Ismail ) was sent as a state prisoner to Johore. Raja Muda Yosuf, loii 
of a previous sultan, was then created Regent of Perak, and in February, 1877, Mr. 
Hugh Low was appointed British resident of Perak, a post which he hela until Mav, 
1889, when he retired and was succeeded by Mr. F. A. Swettenhara. Raja Muoa 
Yusuf was installed as sultan of Perak in May, 1887, and died in July of the same 
year. He was succeeded by Raja Muda Idris, son of Raja Bendahara Iskandar, and 
was formally installed as sultan of Perak on the 5th of April, 1889. Since Sir Hugh 
Low's appomtment there has been no disturbance of the peace, while the State has 
made remarkable advancement. 

POPULATION AND GOVERNMENT. 

By the census taken March 1, 1901, the population of the state was shown to be 
329,665, of whom 239,556 were males ana 90,109 females, the nationalities repre- 
sented being as follows: Europeans and Americans, 661; Eurasians, 591; Chinese, 
149,375; Malays and other natives of the archipelago, 141,723; Tamils and other 
natives of India, 34,710; other nationalities, 2,605. 

The government of the State is carried on by a council of state composeil of tlie 
Sultan Idris Mersid-el-Aazam Shah, the British resident, the secretary to the resi- 
dent, a number of native chiefs, and a lai^ge staff of European and Malay officiate 
immediately subordinate to the British resident. The resident is appointed by the 
principal British secretary of state for the colonies, and acta under tne instructioitt 
of the resident-general and the governor of the Straits Settlements. 

TIN PRODUCTION. 

The principal product of Perak is tin, and the total export of metallic tin in 1901 
amounted to 22,863 tons, against 21,166 tons in the preceding year. The duty col- 
lected on the export of tin m 1901 was $3,473,621. 

Several companies are now working with hydraulic machinery with varying 
results, but the greater portion of the tin is raised by Chinese miners with the most 
primitive appliances, and although much metal has been and is still lost by the 
imperfection of their methods of working, yet at the same time, owing to their inex- 
pensive system, land which would not pay Europeans to work gives the Chinese a 
profitable return. 

RAILWAYS. 

The mileage open for traffic in Perak and Province Wellesley at the end of 1902 
was 170 miles, as compared with 147 miles at the end of the previous year, and the 
total amount spent on construction during the year was $2,220,000. Through com- 
munication is now established between Penang knd Taipeng. The total revenue of 
the railway in 1902 was $1,492,734, as compared with $1,173,050 during the preceding 
year. 



SET.ANGOR. 

AREA, LOCATION, AND POPULATION. 



The protected native States of Selangor, containmg a total area of about 3,200 
square miles, lies on the western coast of the Malay Peninsula, and is bounded by 
Perak on the north and Negri Sembilan on tlie south, extending inland to the moun- 
tains in the center of the peninsula which divide it from Pahang and Negri S^nbilan. 
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The eensns taken in 1884 gave a total population of 46,568. Another census was 
taken on April 5, 1891, and gave a total population of 81,592. The last census was 
taken on March 1, 1901, and gave a totaj of 168,789, of whom 136,K28 were males and 
31,966 females. 

The various nationalities represented were as follows: 



Nationality. Number. 



Europeanfl I 487 

EDiwians 1 576 

ChinMe 108,768 

Aborigines I 1,876 

Boyanese 199 

Javanese 4, 166 

Jawi Pekans 28 



Nationality. 



Arabs 

Japanese 

Siamese 

Singhalese 

MiscellaneoiiH. 
Prisoners. 



Floating population , 

MalavB 33, 997 ' Other natives of the archipelago. 

Manllamen 42 

ramlla and other natives of India not Total 

particularized , 16, 748 



Number. 



31 
288 

68 
255 

86 
314 
899 

77 



168,789 



H18TORY OP THE STATE. 

Klang wai^ one of the nine States, or Negri Sembilan^ a confederation of little set- 
tlements formed by Sumatra Malays who intermarri^ with the aborigines. The 
Sakei element is to this day strong in this part of the peninsula. The chief of Klang 
was called the To 'Ungku Klang, and appears to have be^i independent until the 
Bugis established themselves at the moutti of the Selangor River in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. Since then Klanf^ has gradually been absorbed into the State 
of Selangor, under the chiefe of Bugis origin who create<l a sultanate there. 

British political relations with Selangor commenced in 1818, when a commercial 
treaty was concluded with this State by a British commissioner on behalf of the gov- 
ernment of Penang, and this wa& followed by "an agreement of peace and friend- 
ship,'' concluded with Sultan Ibrahim Shah, who was still reigning. Sultan Mohammed 
80ci;eeded Sultan Ibrahim about the year 1826, and reignea until 1856. He was suc- 
ceeded in the following year by Sultan Abdul Samad, the present ruler. 

Saltan Abdul Samcul is the son of Rajah Dola, a younger brother of Sultan 
Mohttnmed, and at the time of the death of the latter held the rank and office of 
Tunku Panglima Besar (commander in chief). His election to the sovereignty was 
chiefly the work of Rajah Juma'at, of I^ukut, then a flourishing mining settlement, 
now decayed and abandoned, who feared the exactions of the late sultan's family. 
Soltan Mohammed had no less than 19 children, many of them ille^timate, and one 
of them, Raja Mahmud (now Penj^hulu of Ulu Semonieh, a village in Selangor) had 
been recognized as raja muda in his father's lifetime. He was only 8 years old when 
Saltan Mohammed died. There were other claimants in the persons of various 
n^hewB of the late sultan, sons of Raja Usup and Raja Abdurrahman, who thought 
their rights stronger than those of the sous of Raja Dolah, but the influence of 
Raja Juma'at prevented a war of succession. 

The strong du^b element in Selangor earned for the people of the State in early 
days the reputation of being the most daring and formidable of all the Malays on the 
w^ coast of the peninsula. Their fleets were Hucce.««ful in Perak and Kedah ( Alor 
Star in Kedah was taken and burned in 1770), and in a work published fifty years 
ago Selangor is quaintly described as follows: "Of all the Malayan States on the 
peninsula, it labors under the heaviest mala famaon the score of piracy, manstealing, 
manslaughter, and similar peeciidilloes of the code of Malavan morals." 

Of the Malay population of the State at the present date there is little to say, except 
to emphasize the contrast noted by an eminent authority between the frank simphc- 
ity and humor, harmonizing well with a certain grave, dignified self-possession and 
^nuine politeness, which characterize the manner of the Malays of Kedah. and the 
sinister and impudent bearing of the maritime and semipiratical Malays of the south. 

There is now a large population of ^ttlers from Sumatra and Java, who are influ- 
encing materially the character of the Mohammedan population. 

The series of struggles between various native chiefs which brought the State under 
the more immediate notice of the British Government at Singapore commenced in 
the year 1867, when Tunku-Ziya-ed-Din, a brother of the Sultan of Kedah, married 
a daughter of the Sultan of Selangor, and was appointed by him to be his viceroy. 
The authority of Tunku-Ziya-ed-Din was not recognized by Raja Mahdi, a grandson 
of the late Sultan of Selangor, and a fierce contest was wage<i between these* two 
chiefs from 1867 to 1873. The sultan was i)owerless to put an end to this prolonged 
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strife, iu which not only Malay rajae, but even Chineee miners took an active part, 
and the struggle was carried on, with varying success, until 1873, when the Benda- 
hara of Pahang, at the instance of the Government of the Straits Settlements, sent 
assistance to Tunku-Ziya-ed-Din, by means of which he was enabled to obtain a com- 
plete victory over the rebels, and at least a temporary cessation of hostilities. 

The occurrence of an atrocious case of piracy off the Langat River in the following 
year led to the direct intervention of the British Government, and shortly afterwards 
and at the request of the sultan, Sir Andrew Clarke, then governor of the Straits 
Settlements, sent Mr. J. Guthrie Davidson, first resident of Selangor, and Mr. F. A. 
Swettenham (now Sir Frank Swettenham, Governor of the Straits Settlements, etc) 
an officer of tne Straits Settlements, to assist the sultan in the administration of the 
government, since which time the peace of the State has not been disturbed, and ite 
prosperity has steadily increased. 

GOVERNMENT, TRADE, AND RESOURCES. 

Selangor forms one of the federation of Malay States constituted in 1895, ondert 
resident-general, to whom the residents of the several States are under tl^ hifh com- 
missioner responsible. The government consists of the sultan, advised dv the Brit- 
ish resident, and assisted by the State council; consisting of the sultan of Selangor; 
the British resident; the secretary to the resident, and a number of natives. 

The principal exports are tin, coffee, hides, garuwood, tapioca, canes, rattan and 
gutta-percha. The principal imports are opium, salt, salt fish, rice, oil, tobacco, and 
tea. All duties were abolished in 1885, with the exception of those on tin, opiom, 
and spirits. Coffee is subject to a maximum export duty of 2J per cent ad valoran, 
of which IJ per cent ad valorem is at present levied. 

TIN AND COFFEE PRODUCTION. 

The principal industry of the State, and that from which it derives the Iwwst 
portion of its revenue, is alluvial tin mining. The duty is regulated on a sliding 
scale according to the market price of tin. Daring the vear 1901 the total export of 
block tin and tin ore from the State was as follows: Block tin, 7,380 tons; tin ore, 
10,645 tons. The revenue derived from tin duty amounted in 1902 to $1,164,010, as 
compared with $1,240,616, in 1900. The duty on the gross value of the tin is roughly 
13} per cent 

A considerable area of land has been acquired by Europeans and others in every 
district of the State for the cultivation of Liberian coffee. The titles on which these 
lands are held is a grant in perpetuity on payment of a premium (usually 50 centean 
acre) or of a fixed annual quitrent (usually 25 cents an acre), and subject to a cul- 
tivation clause proviiling for the cultivation of one-fourth of the area within a period 
of five years. 

STEAMSHIP, RAILWAY, AND TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION. 

There is frequent and regular communication by means of coasting steam^v^ 
between the Straits Settlements and Selangor; and from Kuala Lumpor, a system of 
cart roads extend to the boundaries of Perak, Negri Sembilan, and Pahang. An 
important road connecting Kuala Kubu with Kuala Lipirf in Pahang (82 miles) was 
opened to titiflic as far as Raub (44 miles) in May, 1898, and as far as Benta (67 miles) 
in July, 1898, and is now completed throughout. 

A line of meter-gauge railway, connecting Kuala Lumpur with Klang (22 miles) 
was opener! on September 15, 1886, and an extension — Kuala Lumpur to Kuala 
Kubu (38 miles)— was opened on October 6, 1894. A further extension from Koali 
Kubu to Tanjong Malim, on the Perak frontier (14} miles), was completed and 
opened on November 1, 1900. A line from Kuala Lumpur to Kajang was opened to 
traffic in August, 1897, and the survey for the continuation of this line to SerembaD, 
the capita] of the Negri Sembilan, has been completed. The total length of railway 
open for traffic at the end of 1900 was nearly 100 miles. 

On January 1, 1899, the extension from Klang to Port Swettenham^ nearly 6f 
miles, was opened for passenger traffic. Port Swettenham is the termmus of the 
railway, on Klang Straits, and extensive wharves have been constructed there, capa- 
ble of accommodating ocean-going steamers. 

Telegraph lines connecting the State with the Perak and the Negri Sembilan and 
Malacca system have been laid, and postal telegraph offices are esUiblished at Knala 
Lumpur, Klang, Kuala Kubu, Serendah, Kuala Selangor, Sabak Bemam Bawapg, 
Jugra, Kajang, Sepang, and Sungei Besi, and at all railway telegraph offices. At 
the request of the Pahang government, the Selangor line has bSen extended alao 
t4) Raul)and Kuala Lipis. 
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PAHANG. 

LOCATION AND ARBA. 

Pahang, situated on the eastern side of the peninsula and between the States of 
Tringganu and Johere, extends from 2^ 4(K north, and has about 130 miles of sea- 
coast on the China Sea. Its boundaries are the hills which form the watersheds of 
the Kemaman and Dungan rivers with Trengganu, the Endau River with Johore, and 
a line along the eastern frontiers of the States of Ne^ Sembilan, Jelebu, Selan^r, 
and Perak, to the west. The Jelebu boundary fixed in 1884 is on the Triang River 
at Sungei Dua, and the boundary fixed between Pahan^ and the Negri Sembilan in 
1890 runs from Lumbok Serampang, on the Sertine River, to Bukit Senorong, and 
thence to Sungei Dua on the Triang. The watersheds of the Bidor and Kampar 
rivers form the boundary with Perak, and the watersheds of theNeuggiri, Galas, and 
Lebir rivers in Kelantan form the boundary with that State on the north and north- 
east 

The area of Pahan^ is estimated at 14,000 square miles, and its line of greatest 
length, from Ulu Endau to Ulu Perak, approaches 200 miles, far exceeding the 
len^h of any such line which can be possibly drawn in any other State of the 
peninsula. Besides the territory on the mainland, Pahang includes two chains of 
lelets, running parallel to its coast, generally at a distance of about 25 miles. The 
State of Pahanff comprises not only the basin of the Pahang River and the islands 
already referred to, but also the watersheds of the Rompin, Bebah, and Kuantan 
rivers, as well as numerous streams along the coast which are of minor importance. 
The Pahang River itself is broad and shallow, and, though of considerable size, is 
inferior in volume, breadth, and length to the Perak, and, perhaps, the Kelantan 
rivers also. 

All the places in Pahang inhabited by Malays, and many of the Sakai districts, 
have now Deen visited by Europeans, and though there still remain large tracts of 
aninhabited jungle which have never yet b^n penetrated, still the geography of 
Pahang may now be said to be well known. The country contains several high 
mountains, but the lakes formerly reported to exist in this State have been found 
to be merely insignificant swamps. 

TOPOGRAPHIC FBATURBS. 

The highest mountain summit in the peninsula is believed to be Gunong Tahan, 
which is between 7,500 and 8,000 feet high. It is situated on the borders of the 
Kelantan and Pahang, and forms a peak by itself. The geographical formation of 
the hills consists, so mr as is known, of granite, sandstone, shale, and clay. Some 
of the islands, as Tioman and Tinggi, consist partly or entirely of t^ap rock. 

The next highest summit is to be found on the opposite side of the Pahang Valley, 
in the neighborhood of Gunong Raja, at the head of the Semantan River near the 
Selangor boundary. Other high hills are found in the eastern chain, from which 
flows the river Cherating (called the Serting near its source), the Trengganu river 
Dungan, and the Kelantan river Lebir; and to the south of the river Pahang, 
Gunong Cheui, an isolated mountain, which, however, is in no way remarkable for 
its size. There is farther south another high hill from which the Rompin flows — 
Gunong GKeiyone. 

The river Pfmang drains a great length of country, as explained above, and in ita 
course receives important feetters from the most opposite directions — from the moun- 
tains to the north, the south, and the west. The lower part of the stream, below 
Kuala Bera, flows for nearly 100 miles due east, through a country covered with 
low-lyinff hills and valleys. This country, for the most part, is not marshy. The 
river and its feeders here become wide and shallow. The shallowness of the Pahang 
makes it navigable for shallow draft steamers only, except in the wet season. The 
river, however, is often impassable even for boats during the dry season. Like the 
rest of the Pahang rivers, but unlike those on the west of the peninsula, the banks 
are sandy, often high, and nearly always free from mangrove. The Pahang River is 
formed oy the river Lipis flowing from the northwest, and the river Jelai from the 
north, which unite a few miles from Penjum. 

One day's journey lower down the river Tembeling flows in from the northeast, 
bringing a considerable body of water. Below this the river is called the Pahang, 
and the main stream thence bet'omes quite distinct^ although considerable feeders 
are received, the Semantan, Triang, Bera, etc., all flowing from the west and 
southeast 
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The whole coast of Pahang is, like most of the east coast of the peninsala, hd 
almost uninhabited forest, but it has the advantage of a fine sandy shore, with 
numerous ru trees (Casuarina liUorea) so that it is possible, and, in the northeaft 
monsoon, not uncommon, for long journeys to be undertaken along this natural 
road. Such a thing is nowhere possible on the west coast, with its matted jungle 
of mangroves and muddy foreshore. 

POPULATION AND PRINCIPAL SETTLEMENTS. 

Pahang is far from being a populous country, even according to the low standard 
of the peninsula, but there are a good many prosperous Malay settlements, and not 
least in the extreme interior. The most thickly populated portion of the country 
is the Lipis Valley in Ulu Pahang, the Pahang River banks near Temerloh and the 
banks of the river from the moutli to 10 miles al)ove Pekan. The census taken in 
Pahang in 1901 gave the total of the population of the State at 84,113, of which 
73,462 were Malays, 8,695 Chinese, 1,227 Tamils and other natives of India, 180 
Europeans and Eurasians, and 549 of other nationalities. The district of Ulu Fediai^ 
has a population which is greater than that of any other district in the State. It is 
probable that the Sakais in the State number about 8,000, but they are not included 
in the above figures. The average population to the square mile is about 6. 

The capital of the State is Kuala Lipis, at the mouth of the Lipis River; it is con- 
nected with Kuala Kubn, in the adjoining State of Selangor, by a metalled cart road. 
Pekan, which was until 1898 the capital of the State, is a few miles from the mouth 
of the river Pahang; it is noted for its mats and silk cloths, and the sultan and the 
regent reside there. The other chief places are: Chenor, Temerloh, near the month 
of the Semantan River, and Palau Tawar, all of which places are situated on the 
Pahang. Kuala Lipis, the capital, is also the princi|)al town in Ulu Pahang; and 
Raub and Penjum in the Lipis Valley, Selensing in the Jali Valley, and Bentonjat 
the headwaters of the Semantan, are the principal mining centers of the interior. 
Tanjong Besar and Budu, in the Lipis-Valley, are the two largest native villa^ in 
the interior. Kuala Tembeling is noted for its earthenware, which, however, is not 
to be compared with the same products made at Palau Tiga in Perak. 

MINERAL WEALTH AND AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

The chief importance of Pahang lies in its mineral wealth, its reputation for sold 
and tin combined being unrivaled, both for the widel}^ distributed yield of those 
metals and for their quantity and fineness. The principal gold mines are in the 
valley of the Pahang at Penjum, Raub, Selensing, Kichau, Semantan, and Lnit 
Gold is also found as far south as the Bera. 1 here is also a mine of galena on the 
Kuantan at Sungei Lembing, and tin is found throughout the country, both in the 
neighborhood of the gold mines above mentioned and in places like the river Triang 
and the river Bentong, where gold is not worked. Of the ** mineral '* States, Pahang 
is placed first by the Malays, and Kelantan next to Pahang, and then Patani, all of 
these, and these alone, having galena as well as gold and tin. Gold is found in 
Pahang, almost exclusively in the central line of the State — at Pasi), on the Bera, at 
Luit, the Jelai, the Lipis (Penjum J, and its subfeeder, thB Raub, and near its head- 
waters, Tresang, etc. Whatever tne explanation may be, it is worth noticing here, 
as it has been noticed before, that the principal gold workings of the peninsula lie 
almost along a not very wide line drawn from Mount Ophir and Segamat (the south- 
ern limit of the auriferous chain) through the very heart of the peninsula to the 
Kalian Mas or gold diggings of Patani and Telepin in the north. The best tin work- 
ings of Pahang lie near the Selangor Hills on the river Bentong and near the famoofl 
gold workings at Jelai. Pahang tin is said to be the only tin on the east coast which 
can rival that of Perak and Selangor in whiteness and pliancy. 

The vegetable products are almost entirely confined to rice and jungle produce. 
The rice which is grown, and which is not as yet sufficient for the requirement§ of 
the State itself, is mostly wet rice, and the buffalo is used here, not the bullock, as in 
the northern States. Pahang l>elongs in these respects, as in the nondomeeticttioD 
of the elephant, to the south rather than the north of the peninsula. Timber of 
good qimlity is exported from the ports of the Pahang, Rompin, and Endau riveif. 
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KEGRI SEMBLLAN (INCLUDING SUNGEIUJONG AND JELEBU). 

HISTORY AND GOVBRNMBNT. 

This confederation of States was originally peopled by the descendants of numbers 
of Saikais from the hills, but about the year 1773 a prince of true Menangkabau 
blood was invited to rule over them under the title of i ang-di-pertuan Besar of Sri 
Menanti, and they were confederated. Each State still retained its own dato, or he- 
reditary chief, but referred to the Yam Tuau in all matters of importance. The real 
power remained with the chiefs of the States, all of whom the suzerain was to assemble 
on affairs of state, and who were to contribute eaually to his maintenance. Origi- 
nally the nine States were Jelebu, Sungei Uiong, Klaug, Johol, Segamat, Pasir Besar, 
Nanm^, Rembau, and Jelei. Continued disturbances took place till 1874, when 
Songei, Ujong, and Jelebu l)ecame separated from the rest of tne confederation, and 
the States were not brought together again till 1895. The area of the confederation 
is about 2,400 square miles; the population in 1901 was 96,028. For administrative 
purposes the State is divided into five districts. Seremban, a town in Sungei Ujong, 
18 the headquarters of government. 

There are 254 miles of cart road and 172 miles of bridlepath in the State. The 
climate is ^ood, from the planter's point of view. The mean of rainfall during 1901 
was 91.09 inches. September was the driest month, with 2.42 inches, and April the 
wettest, with 17.91 inches. The climate along the coast is dry and the air invigorat- 
ing. The mean temperature for 1901 was 83® F. The death rate in the hospitals for 
the whole State was 6.93 per cent in 1901. 

RETURNS OF CX)MMBRCE. 

The returns of imports and exports in 1901 showed the following values: 



Articles. 



I 



Value. 



IMPORT8. I 

Rice ^1,002 

Opium 198,016 

Specie 402,480 

other ftrUcle« 902, 140 

Total 1.933,637 



Articics. 



Tin 

Gambler 

Tapioca 

Pepper 

Conee 

Other articles . 

Total.... 



Value. 



$2. 



181,390 
102,770 
758,090 
95,030 
74,890 
81,710 



;, 298. 880 



Tin is largely exported, and there are many European coffee estates; rice is also 
widely cultivated. 
The population of Negro Semblan was 31,134 in 1901. 



ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS. 



The coast district, which extends from the Lingj^i River (Malacca) on the east to 
the Sepang River (Selangor) on the west, has for its capital the township of Port 
Dickson, the chief port of the State, which is connected by railway (24 J miles) with 
Seremban. The population in 1901 was 8,351. Coffee," tapioca, pepper, gambler, 
cocoanuts, and rice are all extensively grown, and the coast line contains many 
European seaside residences. The district of Lukut is being prospected for tin. 

Jelebu, the capital of Kawala Klawang, is 24 miles by road from Seremban in a 
northerly direction. It stretches as far as Pahang. In this district tin is produce<i 
by European companies as well as Chinese, and fruit and rice are grown m many 
valleys. 

Kwala Pilah, 25 miles from Seremban by road, is the chief village of Ulu Muor (one 
of the original nine States) and it gives its name to the district. Within this juris- 
diction are the States of Johol, Ulu Muar, Jempol, Terachi, Gunon^ Pasir, and Inas. 
The chief exports are tin, tapioca, native agricultural produce, fruit of almost every 
description, and jungle produce. Rice is very extensively cultivated, and gold is 
being mined at Batu Bersawah and elsewhere.* The |K)pulation in 1901 was 30,153. 

Tampin, 32 miles from Seremban by road and bridlepath, is on the borders of 
Malacca, from which ancient town it is 24 miles distant. Within this jurisdiction 
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are the States of Bembao, Tampin, and Gemencheh. The chief exports are tapioca, 
coffee, jangle produce, and pigs, while rice, fruit, and native produce generally are 
abundantly cultivated, and there is said to be gold in the district. The population 
in 1901 was 18,136. 

THE STATE OP 8UNGEI UJONG. 

This State lies to the northwest of Malacca. In 1873, owing to quarrels with 
Rembau and troubles between the Dato Klana and Dato Bandar, Governor Sir 
Andrew Clarke forcibly put an end to the disturbances and, having reopened the 
Linggi Biver to trade, took the State under British protection. 

Pengkalan Kempass is a small port 12 miles up the Linm Biver, connected by 
road with Malacca (Lubok, China, being 7 miles distant) ana Seremban (24 miles); 
it is also connected by cart road along the coast (24 miles) with Port Dickson, and 
thence the coast road goes on to Sendayang. Port Dickson po oocooco a harbor in 
which ocean-going steamers may anchor, and there is a whait connected with the 
railway with accommodation for steamers up to 500 tons. 

The railway from Kraiang to Seremban is expected to be open for traffic in 1903, 
and it is hoped that in the near future the traveler will be ahle to take a throagfa 
railway ticket from Port Dickson to Prai and thence cross by steamer to Penang. 
The extension of the line from Seremban to Kuala Genas is now being surveyed, and 
will eventually form part of the trunk line from Singapore to Prai. 

STATE OF JBLEBU. 

In 1877 and 1883 memoranda of agreements between the British Government and 
Jelebu were discussed, but later, owing to mi^ovemment and internal dissensioDs, 
the country became almost depopulated, and the dato was obliged to ask the govern- 
ment of the Straits Settlements for British protection. An agreement was entered 
into between Grovemor Sir Frederick Weld and the dato of Jelebu in September, 
1886, and a collector and magistrate was appointed who was to be subordinate to the 
resident of Sungei CJjong. The country now forms part of the Negri Sembilim. The 
principal villages are Kwala Klawang and Titi. 



JOHORE, INCLUDING MTTAR. 

1A)CATI0N, AREA, RESOURCES, AND GOVERNMENT. 

Johore, which comprises Muar Kiri since 1877, includes the whole of the soothCTJ 
end of the Malav Peninsular, stretching from latitude 2^ 40^ south to OEipe Romania, 
and including tne smaller islands that lie along the coast to the south of 2** 40^. It 
is surrounded on three sides by the sea; on the land side its boundaries are Malacca, 
Johol, and the river Endau. 

The area of Johore must be nearly 9^000 square miles, and its population about 
200,000, about 22 to the square mile. The population is confined to the districts 
lying on the coasts and rivers, the interior of the country being covered for the most 
part Dy virgin forest, only partially explored. 

The work of opening up the country was begun at the commencement of the reign 
of its late enlightened ruler, Sultan Abubakar, the descendant of the former Sultans 
and hereditary temenggongs. Though not possessed of the rich mineral resourcee 
of most of theother States, yet bjr the security of its position in the close neighbor- 
hood of Singapore and through its settled government, Johore has attained some 
prominence and exceptional prosperity among the native States of the peninsula. 

HISTORY OF THE STATE. 

Johore has a history which extends back to the Portuguese days. It took an 
important part, only second to that of Achin, in the one hundred and forty years' 
struggle over Malacca between the Portuguese and the Dutch. At the b^inning of 
this century the central authority of the Johore sultanate having been removed 
from the mainland to the Lingga (Lingin) and Rio (Riau) archipelagoes, little cohe- 
sion remained among the different feudatories. Thus the hereditary bendabara (in 
Pahang) and the hereditary temenggong of Johore (in Bulang) had virtually become 
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independent rolerg. The titular authority of the Sultan over them was little more 
than a survival of the past, though at times it might suit a superior foreign power 
to magnifv it. The Dutch, for example, when ousted from Malacca in 1796 and 
debarred by the issue of the great war from all hopes of returning there, sought to 
make some settlement in the Straits. They had already taken Rio under their pro- 
tection, and they now took possession of the Carimons and other islands as subject 
territory, consequentl v the temenggong removed from Bulang to the Singapore River, 
where he established himself alew months before the expedition to Java (July, 
1811). After the restoration of the Dutch possessions, at the peace, all the former 
dependencies of Johore, including Bulang and the Carimons, were comprised, some- 
what questionably, in the Netherlands India dominions, the Johore rule being there- 
after confined to the mainland and closely adjacent islets. The principal changes 
since then have been those resulting from the establishment of Singapore — from the 
treaty of 1865, by which the de facto administrative rights of the temeng^ng were 
acknowledged and Johore Bahru became the capital,, and from the reunion, as in 
former times, of the northern district of Muar to Johore in 1877. Under an agree- 
ment made with the British Government in December, 1886, the ruler was recognizefl 
as the Sultan of the State and territory of Johore. 

The form of government is now, in accordance with a constitution promulgated by 
the late Sultan Abubakar, prior to his last journey to F^urope, akin to that of a con- 
stitutional monarchy. 

The Sultan's Chinese subjects are by nature indifferent to their ruler, provided 
their personal independence is setmre. Hitherto they have usually proved contented 
and ooedient subjects to the Malay rajas, even where their race is in 9 very lai^ge 
majority. This is true in other States as well as Jahore, the miners' settlements 
alone excepted, such as Lukut and Larut. 

The population of the State is remarkable for containing a larger number of Chi- 
nese tlum of Malavs. The exact numbers have not been ascertained, but they may 
be estimated roughly as follows: Malays, 36,000; Chinese, 150,000; Javanese, 15,000; 
total, 200,000. The Chinese are chiefly found as cultivators of gambler and pepper, 
spread over the country. Most of these cultivators go from Singapore. The capi- 
talists for whom they cultivate are Singapore traders, some of Johore, and all their 
produce and most of their earnings find their way back to Singapore again. 

TOWNS, RIVBRS, AND MOUNTAINS. 

The capital is the town of Johore Bahru, or New Johore, as distinguished from 
Johore L^ma, or Old Johore, the former seat of the Sultans of Johore, which was sit- 
uated a few miles up the wide estuary of the Johore River. The new town is a flour- 
ishing little place on the nearest point of the mainland of Singapore, separated from 
the island by the old Straits, and lying about 14 miles to the northeast of Singapore 
City, in 1® 26^ north. It contains some 20,000 inhabitants, mostly Chinese, who are 
within immediate reach of Singapore by a frequent service of cars. 

There are three tolerably large rivers", the Muar, the Endau, and the Johore, and 
several smaller ones, of which the Batu Pahat and the Sedili alone need be named. 
The largest of all the Johore rivers is the Muar on the west coast, which is, in fact, 
the most important stream in the south of the peninsula. Its upper waters take 
their rise among the States known as the Negri Sembilan, flowing southwest from 
Brinbum (Berembun). The population is chiefly found on the southern side of the 
stream, in Johore proper, of wnich it was formerly the natural boundary. The other 
la»e rivers are the river Endau, on the east coast, which forms the boundary with 
Pahang, and flows down from the Segamat Hills, and the river Johore in the south, 
which flows from Mount Blumut and opens out into a wide estuary opposite the 
eastern side of the island of Singapore. 

The country is, as a whole, less mountainous than any other part of the penin- 
sula; its hills are all detached groups, or portions of two interrupted chains, running 
along the west and east sides, respectively— the one from Mount Ophir« by Peng}<a- 
ramand Mount Formosa to Pulai and the Carimons group (a geological extension 
of Johore), and the other from the Segamat Hills and Mount Janing to the Blumut 
and the neighboring hills beyond (Montahak and Panti). The Blumut Hills, 3,180 
feet, are the principal mountain group in Johore, giving rise to the River Johore, 
flowing south, the River Sedili, flowing east, and the River Pahang. flowing north 
to join the Sembrong, an aflSuent of the River Endau. Mount Ophir, in Muar, is 
probably the highest peak in the State. It was a few years ago reckoned the highest 

a Mount Ophir, which la over 4,000 feet high, is known to be rifh in minerals, gold and tin having 
been fonnd by the natives, bat as yet it has not been systematically and scientifically explored. 
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in the peninsula, but thiH is now, of couree, known to be entirely erroneous. Its 
shape and its situation near the sea are remarkable. No rivers of any«8i2e take thdr 
rise in it. 

PRINCIPAL PKODUCT8. 

European pioneers have in the last few years made some experiments in planting 
on a large scale sago, coffee, tea, and cocoa. These have been grown in six different 
districts — Batu Panat, Kokob, Pulai, Panti, Johore Bahru, and Pengerang— and all 
are doing well. The busy collection of gutta-percha, which went on in Johore for 
the Singapore market, from Dr. Montgonierie's discovery of its useful properties in 
1842 until the supply was exhausted, deserves special attention, as also tne useful 
working of some large sawmills for utilizing the great resources of the country in 
serviceable timber, which are now, however, appreciably diminished. At the pres- 
ent time the principal exports of Johore are the carefully cultivated gambler, pepper, 
coffee, and sago, and the natural products of timber, rattans, damar, etc. For aimort 
all such produce Singapore is the port of shipment. 

The only mineral in which the country is really rich is iron. It is nowhere 
worked, but is found almost everywhere. Important deposits of tin have been dis- 
covered in several places and some gold in one or two spot^ Considerable tin mining 
in several places is now carried on in the Ulu Johore districts and some at Bukit Mor, 
Padang. 

PROVINCE OF MUAR. 

This northwestern province of the territory of Johore extends from Bagan, a email 
settlement near the Batu Pahat River, to the river Kesang, which forms a part of 
the boundary with Malacca. The chief town of the district is Bandar Mabarani, sit- 
uated on the south bank of the Muar River close to its mouth. Bandar Mahami 
is the headquarters of the State commissioner. It is plentifully supplied with good 
water, brought by means of pipes from a reservoir some 12 miles distant. 

A light railway as far as Pant Jawa, distant 8 miles in a southerly direction, wis 
completed in 1890, and supplies the three steamers trading with the port with suffi- 
cient cargo. There is steam communication with Singapore every second day and a 
daily service by steam launches up the river some 60 miles. Communication with 
Malacca, some 25 miles distant, is kept up by native boats. 

There are numerous shops, chiefly kept by Chinese. A few Klings keep stores for 
selling cloths and piece goods. There is a steam sawmill and also a brick factory, 
and b^th do a good Dusiness. The attap houses are being gradually replaced by frame 
houses with tiled roofs. 

The climate is remarkably healthy; the average annual maximum temp^tUore oo 
an avera^ of four years was 88.4^; the average annual mininum temperaiture for the 
same period was 74.1°, and the average annual rainfall was 97.28 inches. 

All of the Padang is closelv covered with plantations of arecanut palm (betel not), 
and there are also cocoanut plantations, from which both nuts and copra are exported. 

The Muar River, having its source in the Nej^ Sembilan States, is navigable at 
the port at ordinary flood tides for vessels drawing 10 feet; steam launches, driwiM 
5 feet of water, trade up the river for 60 miles, and vessels of smaller draft can go 20 
miles farther. The river is the only means of communication with the upper dis- 
tricts, where numbers of Chinese cultivate gambler, pepper, and tapioca. 

In the Kesang district, between the Muar and Kesang rivers, pepper, gambler, 
and tapioca are grown. Liberian coffee is also cultivated on some smaU estates. 

A little tin mining is carrijed on, and a gold mine near Mount Ophir is b&ng worked 
by a limited liability company. 

It is difficult to form any estimate of the population of Muar. The Chinese form 
the bulk and do almost all the active worK. The pepper, gambler, and tapioca 
plantations are nearly all in their hands, and they also farm the arecanat and cocoa- 
nut plantations from the Malay owners. It is nothing unusual to see the ChineR 
(foreigner) employing Malay women and children (natives) on d«ly wages for 
splittmg or husking the arecanut. In the river districts the population is chkAj 
Chinese, with small kam pongs of Malays in suitable localities, in the Padang dia- 
trict the Malay and Javanese preponderate, with the ubiquitous Chinaman in their 
midst keeping bazaars to supply their wants or to purchase the piodnce of the 
locality. Of late years there nas been a small influx of Siamese into the place for 
cultivating padi, but there is not much to show as vet. If, however, more atteotioa 
be paid to the ext<»n8ion of rice culture, the Muar district and the Muar River migbt 
weU look forward to competing with the present sources of the rice supply. 
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IjABJJAJX. 

LOCATION, BB80UBCEB, AND OOVBBNMENT. 

The island of Labnan is situated on the northwest coast of Borneo, in latitade 5° 
16^ north, and longitude 115° 16^ east. Its area is 30.23 square miles. It is distant 
from the coast at the nearest point about 6 miles, and from Brunei, the capital of 
Borneo proper, about 30 miles. The island, then uninhabited, was ceded to Great 
Britain by the Sultan of Borneo in 1846 and occupied in 1848. 

The rich coal deposits, on which it was foreseen the success of the settlement so 
much depended, were for many years n^lected, owing to the failures of the com- 
panies which endeavored to work them. They have, however, been worked more 
or less successfully bv the Labuan Borneo Company (Limited) for several years past, 
butj owing principally to the collapse of their new pit toward the end of 1901, on 
which they nad spent several thousand pounds sterling?, this company has liquidated. 
The mines, however, have been kept working, producing an output of about 2,000 
tons per month, and the whole undertaking has been sold as a going concern, and a 
new company is now being formed, and the work of further development will proceed 
as speedily as possible. The company possesses three wharves capable of berthing the 
largest ocean steamers and can give prompt dispatch in loading. 

Labuan has a fine ixnrt, and is a market for much of the produce of the neighbor- 
ing coasts of Borneo and the Sulu Archipelago, such as beeswax, edible birds' nests, 
camphor, gutta-percha, india rubber, pearls, tortoise shells, and trepang, which are 
forwarded by the Labuan traders to Singapore. There is regular communication 
with Singapore, Sandakan, and Manila. 

There are three sago manufactories in the island, where the raw material received 
from the coast is converted into saco flour, which is exported to the Singapore market. 

The government is administered by a governor ana a residential staff. Until the 
year 1869 the expenditure of the colony was partly defrayed by an imperial grant in 
aid, but since then the colony has supported itself. In 1871 the military garrison 
maintained by the Imperial Gfovemment was withdrawn and an armed police force 
substituted by the colony. Since 1890 the British North Borneo Company has 
administered the colony. The chief sources of revenue are the farming of licenses to 
sell tobacco, spirits, opium (retail) , and fish-market stalls. 



BRITISH NORTH BORNEO. 

SrrUATION, ABBA, AND JUBISDICnON. 

The territory under the jurisdiction of the British North Borneo Company, incor- 
porated by royal charter under date of November 1, 1881, comprises the whole of 
the northern portion of the island of Borneo, from the Trusan River on the west to 
the Sibuko on the east coast, together with all the islands within a distance of 3 
leagues, including those of Banguey and Balambangan; it is held under grants from 
the sultans of Brunei and Sulu, ana contains an area of about 30,709 square miles, 
with a coast line of about 900 miles, extending from longitude 115® 20^ to 119° 20^ 
east, and from latitude 4° 10^ to 7** 2y north. 

The principal stations of the company are at Sandakan, Lahad, Datu, Simpoma, 
and Tawao, on the east (the former neing the headquarters of the administration); 
Kudat, on the north; Am bong, Tuaran, Kotaelud, Jesselton, Papar, Mempakol, and 
Weston (in Brunei Bay), on the west. At each of these there are excellent harbors, 
especially at the first named, which is situated in a magnificent bay some 15 miles 
in length with an average breadth of 5 miles. 

In the interior European officers are situated at Beaufort, Tenom, Kaningan, Tam- 
bunan, and Rundom, m Province Dent. A ma^^rate is in charge of the Sugut and 
Labuk rivers and periodically visits the native villages in these districts. 

Of the total area of the colony, no less than 650,000 acres have been alienated by 
the government on leases for nine hundred and ninety-nine years. The price of 
waste lands for tobacco cultivation is $5.50 per acre, free of quitrent; for other pur- 
poses, $1.30 per acre, or half the premium and 5 cents per acre annual rent. Leases 
are subject to a cultivation clause whereby the occupier must cultivate the lands. 
Free grants of 500 acres for the cultivation of coffee, tea, etc., are offered to young 
men with a capital of £2,000 and upward. Town and suburban lots are subject to a 
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rental and to oocnpation within three years and are sold by aaction. No transfer of 
land is valid unless r^stered. 

The country is mountainous, although the shore is flat and fringed with mangroYe; 
the highest point is Kinabalu, 13,698 feet 

RBSOUBCES AND POPULATION. 

The greater part of the country is at present covered with jonffle, but the soil is 
found to be well adapted for the growth of almost all tropical products, more partic- 
ularly tobacco, rubber, pepper, gambler, sugar, coffee, sago, tapioca, etc The min- 
eral resources of the country have not yet been fully investigated; gold has been 
found in many of the rivers on the east coast, and seams of coal have oeen found at 
^idakan, Serudong, and Bukow; copper and other minerals have also been met 
with, but so far have not been worked. 

The population is roughly estimated at about 160,000. On the coast are found 
settlements of Mohammedans (Bajows, Sulus, and Malays), traders and fishermen; 
a pagan agricultural population, in some places stationary, in others rcMiming 
(Dusuns, Idahans, Ehrans, Buludupihs, Bisayas — the last two have become Moham- 
medans); and further inland aboriginal tribes, who wear waist clothes only and live 
by hunting, collecting jungle produce for barter, planting padi, tapioca, tobacco, and 
occasionally even now mdulgins in a little head-hunting from a neighboring village. 
These go under the names of Muruts, Peluans, and Sun Dyaks. Chinese traden, 
agriculturists, artisans, and coolies are settling in the territory and will eventoallj 

grove the principal revenue-paying portion of the commumty, as in the Straits 
ettlements. About a centurjr ago there were lai^ numbers of Chinese in North 
Borneo, who were probably driven out by thepirates, and there is reason to belieTe 
that during the T'ang dynasty (618-906) the Cninese had commercial dealings with 
Brunei. 

PBINCIPAL TOWNS, 

Sandakan.-'The principal town in the State of North Borneo, and headquarters for 
the government, is situated at the mouth of Sandakan Bay, a magnificent sheet of 
water some 15 miles in length by about 5 miles wide. There is a bar at the entrance 
to the bay, but there is 23 feet of water on it at low- water spring tides. The trade 
of the east coast practically centers in Sandakan. A trade in exporting timber has 
been done with Hongkong since 1886 and has now assumed considerable propor- 
tions. There are two sawmills, a mill for the extraction of cutch from the bark of 
the mangrove tree, and engineering works. Steam launches and smfdl vessels op to 
200 tons burden have lately been built here. Population, about 10,000. 

Lahad Datu. — This settlement came into existence after the opening of the tobacco 
estates in 1889, and now the greater part of the trade of the Darvm Bay district is 
centered here. It rapidly became of some importance, and the district officer's head- 
quarters were removed hither from Silam in 1896. There is communication twice a 
month with Sandakan and with Singapore via Borneo ports. 

Taioao. — This town is situated at the entrance of Cowie Harbor, near the south- 
east boundary, and is a flourishing settlement. At present no export duty is chaiiged 
by the government on iungle produce exported from this port, and as a consequence 
quantities of gutta-percha, rubber, and rattans are brought in from neighboring riv- 
ers in Dutch territorv. Communication with Sandak^ is bimonthly. A tobacco 
estate was opened at Tawao in 1898. A large export timber trade has greatly con- 
duced to the prosperity of the rapidly increasing population, and a cou mine btf 
just been opened in the district. 

Simpoma. — This town is situated at the north entrance of Trusan Treacher. It 
was settled shortly after the bombardment of Maimbong (Sooloo) by the Spaniards. 
The greater part of the trade is in sea produce, such as trepang, mother-of-pearl 
shells, snail shells, etc., and there is also a trade in rattans and other jungle produce. 
Steamers call here twice a month. 

HISTORY OF THE STATB. 

The State and town of Brunei (or Borneo) appears to have been prosperous and 
independent from a very early age. It was visited by Europeans in 1322, 1603, and 
1520; but the first European settlement on the island of Borneo was made by tne 
Dutch at Landak and Sudakana in 1508, but soon abandoned. An English settle- 
ment made in 1609 was abandoned in 1623. The Dutch factories were renewed in 
1747 and 1776, but finally mven up in 1790. A British settlement was formed under 
the East India Company in 1762 at the leHand of BftiamH^gftP, which had been 
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ceded by the Snltan of Sulu. This was attacked by pirates in 1775, and the staff 
was removed to Labuan, a small factory beinff at the same time established at Brunei. 
A second attempt in 1803 was made to establish a settlement on the former island, 
and on its foilnre the East India Company gave up its connection with northern 
Borneo. Sir James Brooke in 1840 established the independent State of Sarawak, 
which, as well as Brunei, is under the exclusive influence of Great Britain, and 
Labnan became a British colony in 1846. Some Americans obtained extensive ces- 
sions in 1865 from the Sultan of Brunei, but they were never utilized. Finally, in 
1877 and 1878, the sultans of Brunei and Sulu ceded the whole district to Sir Alfred 
Dent, who transferred it to the British North Borneo CJompany. Some further ces- 
sions have since been added to the company's territory, which was placed under 
British protection May 12, 1888. 



The climate, though tropical, is equable, pleasant, and healthy. The temperature 
daring the day is generally 80° to 90°, and rarely rises above 93°; but as tne air is 
fresh and there is almost mvariably a light wind, the heat is not oppressive, while 
during the night the temperature is generally from 70° to 75°, and occasionally falls 
as low as 67°. The wmds are regular; northeast from October to March and south- 
west from April to September, wnile severe storms and typhoons are unknown. The 
average rainfall is about 120 inches, of which about one-half falls in November, 
December, and January, the remainder being distributed over the whole eight 
months, of which March, April, and May are the driest 

PRINCIPAL PRODUCIB. 

Agriculture is now beyond its primitive state, and certain of the more advanced 
tnYyes use the plow and harrow. The chief products are tobacco, «igo, rice, coffee, 
pepper, tapioca, and cutch. • There is a lai^e and increasing trade in the collection 
of jungle' produce — gutta-percha, rubber, rattans, etc. During recent, years much 
attention has b€«n given to the cultivation of tobacco by European companies. The 
soil and climate have proved to be eminently suited for its growth. Several estates 
have been profitably worked for its cultivation. 

On the west coast pepper has been cultivated for many years, and although of 
late, owing to the disturbed state of the coimtry under the rule of the Sultan of 
Brunei, the exports have almost entirely ceased, this product is now being i?rown, 
stimulated by the present peaceful state of the country under its new government. 
Gambler and pepper gardens have been made near Sandakan and promise well. 
Tobacco of the highest quality has been planted with most marked success, and in 
the opinion of many persons acquainted with this trade British North Borneo 
appears likely to take a leading place as a tobacco-producing country. The export 
is about 10,0(M) bales and increasing. 

The dense jungle which covers the country is proving to be a source of wealth, 
and the export of timber is rapidly increasing, the chief market being China, but 
the woods are favorably reported upon in Europe and Australia. Permits to cut 
timber on government land are eiven on easy terms. An increasing timber trade is 
being done with China and employs three steamers. The company does not itself 
engage in trade. 

CURRENCY AND REVENUES. 

The company has a copper coinage of one-half and one cent pieces, and it 
issues notes, expressed in dollars, to the extent of about $300,000 silver. Ameri- 
can dollars and British currency also circulate to some extent. The company does a 
banking business when required, and the Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and 
China, and the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation have agencies at 
Sandakan. The universal money of account is Mexican dollars and cents. Money 
orders are issued on the United Kingdom, India, the Straits Settlements, Victoria, 
and through the United Kingdom with all countries in the Postal Union and vice 
versa. 

The revenue is derived from import duties, a stamp duty, public market, royalties 
on the various exports, a poll tax, licenses for the sale of opium, spirits, and tobacco, 
and from the sale and rent of forest lands, suburban lots, and town sites. 
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OOVBRNMBNT. 

The territory is administered by a court of directors in London, appointed nnder 
the royal charter, and a jrovemor, residents, etc., appointed by the company. The 
appointment of the governor is subject to the approval of the secretary of state. 

The law of the country is based on the Indian penal, criminal procedure, and dvil 
procedure codes, with an adaptation in special instances of several of the acts in force 
m the British colonies, and an amaum's court for the administration of Mohamme- 
dan law. There is a force of 470 armed police, mostly Sikhs, under European 
officers, with one machine mountain gun. Medical officers reside at Sandakan, 
Kudat, and Beaufort. 

MEANS OP COMMUNICATION. 

There is frequent communication with Singapore and Hongkong by steamers, and 
a local com^Mmy is running a line alon^ the coast. Owing t3 the want of roads and 
to the dense forest, the chief means of internal communication is by river. On the 
west coast a road has been made from the coast near Mempakol to the interior 
through the Penotal Gorge, and another has been made to open the interior behind 
Abai and Papar. . 

Labuan is connected by tel^raph cable with Singapore and Hongkong, and an 
extension has been made to ^ndakan across the territory, and branch lines are 
being constructed. Sandakan has a telephone exchange. 

The railway now in the course of construction from Brunei Bay to the interior ii 
the property of the company. Twenty miles have been constructed, on a meter 
gauge, between the port of Weston and Beaufort, and the line is being extended 30 
miles up the valley of the Padas. An extension from Beaufort to Jesselton, in Gaya 
Bay, 57 miles to the north, was begun in 1900 and is expected to be finished in 1903. 

The telegraph lines are the property of the company. The present line from San- 
dakan to I^buan is 350 miles long, and extensions have been made from Mempakol, 
on the west coast, to Jesselton, and on to Larudu Bay ; from Jesselton to Tambunan, 
in the interior, and from Laniag, via Batu Puteh, to Li^ad Datu. 

IMPOKTS AND EXPORTS. 

The imports for the year 1901 were valued at $1,403,090 and the exports at 
$1,454,800. These are chiefly to and from Singapore and Hongkong. From these 
ports the exports of British North Borneo find their way to the United Kingdom 
and other countries. 

The exports comprise beeswax, birds* nests (edible), cocoanuts, camphor, cntch, 
damar (resin), fish (dried), gold, gutta-percha, India rubber, pearls, mother-of-pearl 
shell, pepper, rattans, rice and paai, sago, sharks' fins, shells (tortoise and other), 
timber (including iron wood, cedars, and several other varieties), tobacco (raw), and 
trepang (beche de mer). 

The principal imports are brass ware, building material, cloth, copper coin, earthen- 
ware, fruit, furniture, ironware, kerosene and other oils, live stock, machinery, 
matches, opium, provisions, rice, salt, spirits, sugar, tobacco (prepared), treasure. 

On the export of birds' nests, gutta-percha, and other natural products collected 
from the jungle, a royalty of 10 per cent ad valorem is levied. On estate-growii 
tobacco the royalty is 1 per cent per pound; on timber, 70 cents per ton of 40 cubic 
feet; on railway sleepers, 45 cents per ton, and 25 cents per ton on sawn planks, etc 

There are small royalties on the export of native-grown rice, tobacco, and sago 
and on sea produce. 

The right of importing opium for sale in the country is farmed out, and there are 
duties levied on liquors ana tobacco imported for consumption and on clothing, tin- 
ware, etc. Matches are taxed 2 cents per 10 boxes, and nee 9 cents per picul. 

The total amount of shipping entered at Sandakan in 1901 was 108,882 tons, of 
which 50,509 were nnder tne British flag; the total amount cleared was 109,358 tons, 
52,133 tons being British. 

POSTAL NOTES. 

The state was admitted into the Postal Union Convention on January 1, 1891. 
The external rate for letters is 4 cents for one-half ounce, and for papers, etc, 1 
cent per 2 ounces; post cards to Postal Union countries, 2 cents; reply post cards, 3 
cents. The internal postage is 1 cent per one-half ounce for letters, and one-half 
cent for papers, etc, per 2 ounces; postcards, one-half cent; reply post cards, 1 cent; 
registration, 4 cents. 
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C0C08 OR KEELING ISLANDS. 

A small group of islands, about twenty in number, of coral formation, to the extreme 
southwest of Sumatra, in latitude 12° south and longitude 96° east. The group was 
placed under the governor of the Straits Settlements by letters patent dated Feb- 
ruary 1, 1886. The population comprises about 550 Malays and Javanese. The 
islands are officially visited once in each year, since 1885, b^ a civil commissioner 
representing the governor of the Straits Settlements. The principal productions are 
copra, cocoaunt, beche de mer, and mengkudu. 



CHRISTMAS ISLAND. 

A small island situated in the Indian Ocean, in latitude 10° 30^ south and longi- 
tude 105° 4(y east. The governor of the Straits Settlements was made governor of 
Christmas Island, with power to annex the island to the Straits Settlements, by 
letters patent dated January 8, 1889; and by a proclamation dated May 23, 1900, 
annexation was effected. The population in 1901 was 704, of which 640 were Chi- 
nese. A district officer is stationed on the island. The Christmas Island Phosphate 
Company (Limited) obtained control of the island under a ninety-nine years' lease, 
and 18 now engaged in working the large deposits of phosphate that exist on the 
island. 



TURKEY rt^ ASIA. 

AliEXAJ^DRETTA. 

(From United States Consnl DatU, AlexaadretU, SyrUu) 

COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION. 

But little effort has been made during the last year to increase the 
imoorts from the United States into this district, the usual hindrances, 
casn payment, selline by catalogue, and the want of direct communi- 
cation, contributing hereto. The exports to the United States, chiefly 
wool, have greatly increased, as shown by the number of invoices both 
here and at Aleppo. I am unable to give a list of imports and exports, 
the custom-house authorities not furnishing the same. Usually the 
list is of but little value as to origin of goods, as no note of transship- 
ments is taken. 

The cholera in the interior towns interfered sadly with caravan 
traffic, and the one case reported here in September caused a quaran- 
tine of five days and few vessels arrived. 

SHIPPING EETtTRNS. 

During the year ended June 30, 1903, 323 steamers and 14 sail ves- 
sels, representing nearly 400,000 tons, called here. I am sorry to say 
none carried the American flag. 

As Turkey is not a manufacturing country these represent quite a 
trade in imports of manufactures and exports of natural products, 
copper to England, cocoons to France, wheat to Italy, wool to the 
United StateSj and beef and mutton to Egypt. 

Four shipping lines have arranged to catch part of the emigrant 
traffic by making but one transshipment necessary. The Austrian 
Lloyd at Trieste, the Italiana Navigaziona at Naples, the French 
Messagerie at Marseille, and the Deutsch Levant Line at Hamburg. 
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CROPS AND TAXES. 

Crops were good, and grain is cheaper than last year. Wheat at 65 
piasters per shumbul (alK)ut 60 cents per bushel) means better living 
to the workman, who receives but from 20 to 35 cents per dav. New 
taxes are bein^ levied on an already heavily taxed people, at least two 
day's wages bemff the rate for the laborers, others according to income. 
Besides these a levy of 10 piasters (44 cents) was made on horses, 
cattle, and camels, and 3 piasters (13 cents) on donkeys, which until 
now have not been taxed. 

BAGDAD RAILROAD. 

The reports that the Bagdad Railroad, the first section of which is 
now building between Konia and Eregli, would not, under any consid- 
eration, touch the Gulf of Scanderoon, and that the Hama-Homs road 
would be extended to Aleppo, have caused a semipanic anoion^ the 
business men, and but little in the way of improvements has oeen 
done. As Alexandretta is the chief receiving and distributing center 
for Aleppo and its neighboring towns, it can readily be seen how 
disastrously it will affect the trade of tne port if the railroad should 
extend in a wide sweep from Beirut to Constantinople via Aleppo, 
Eregli, and Konia. Doubtless there will be a branch line sometune 
from Alexandretta, as such a safe and conmiodious harbor — the best 
on the entire eastern Mediterranean — will not be abandoned; but 
whether this line will be built in the near future is the question of 
chief concern. 

PUBLIO IMPROVEMENTS AND THE PUBLIO HEALTH. 

Work on municipal improvements, filling the marsh and streets, 
constructing public buildings, etc., has almost ceased, the funds for 
such purposes being diverted to the use of the army. 

The sanitary features of the town have been greatly improved, and 
the public health is much better; the death rate has been reduced 
from 40 to 30 per 1,000. 

RESTRICTIONS ON TRAVEL. 

Tourists last year were at a minimum on accoimt of the cholera in 
most all the interior towns south of Aleppo, and this year will not be 
much better. No one is permitted to enter Turkey unless provided 
with a passport, or "tezkereh" (travel permit), and those who have 
left the country without the consent of the authorities are not permit- 
ted to reenter if naturalized, with or without passport. These 
restrictive rules are being rigidly enforced, especially against Arme- 
nians, and many coming from the United States were turned back 
last year. 

CUSTOMS DUTIES AND EXCHANGE. 

According to custom-house regulations, the import duty is 8 per 
cent and the export duty 1 per cent ad valorem, but goods of all 
descriptions are valued by ofiScial appraisers and are generally rated 
above cost. Invoices accompanying goods are of no avail* 
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The dollar at par is 28.86 market piasters; the English pound 139 

fiasters; the Turkish pound 127 piastei-s, and the napoleon (20 francs) 
11 piasters. The rate of exchange with the United States is usually 
from $4.46 to |4.48 for the Turkish lira of $4.40, but the last quarter 
it was $4.50, the highest for several years. 
The rate of interest is 10 to 15 per cent. 

Wm. Ross Davis, Cormd. 
Alexandbetta, Sybia, October 10^ 190S. 



DAMASCUS. 

(From United States Consvlar Agent Heshaka, DamasenH, Syria.) 
DETAILS OF COMMERCE IN 1902. 

Trade was not satisfactory in 1902, cholera having appeared at the 
Caza of Ajloun, of this Vilayet, in November last, and m this city a 
month after, where it still exists. The existence of the epidemic for 
a long period, and the establishment of a quarantine on many occasions, 
varying from three to ten days at Mrejate, between this province and 
Beirut, the port of this city, have been great obstacles in the progress 
of comnoerce. Several articles were prohibited exportation, and 
tourists were unable to visit this city during the spring season. 

It is roughly estimated by merchants that the approximate total 
amount of exports for the year was about $2,000,000, consisting prin- 
cipally of native silk and cotton fabrics, copper and brass goods, inlaid 
mother-of-pearl goods, skins, wool, sausage casings, ropes, dried apri- 
cots, apricot paste, etc. Of these articles $195,697 were exported to 
the United States and the remainder to England, France, Germany, 
Italy, Austria, and other countries. 

IMPORTS. 

The impoi-ts for the year were estimated at $3,500,000, consisting 
principally of cotton goods, cotton and woolen yarn, sugar, rice, coflfee, 
copper, brass, leather, hardware, drugs, and petroleum. Singer sew- 
ing machines to the number of 150 and 400 Columbia phonographs 
were imported during this year from the United States. 

TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

Trade between this city and the United States would have been 
flourishing if American manufacturers were to adopt the methods used 
by Europe in general, Germanv in particular. 

I have to thank Messrs. Meshaka & Nackman, commission agents in 
this city, who are very much interested in the introduction of Ameri- 
can goods, for the following information concerning European methods 
here: 

American manufacturers should, if they desire to open markets in this city, send 
to responsible parties as many samples of their products as they possibly can, prices, 
weights, and measures to be quoted in the metric system; goods to be dehvered 
f. 0. b., Beirut; payments to be made either against bills of lading, or, when the manu- 
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facturers are sure of the parties the^ are dealing with, on credit of, say, three months 
from date of reception of goods against their acceptance of a draft for the amoont 
they owe, and wnich draft is to be presented to them, on its falling due by tl^e 
Imperial Ottoman Bank, of Damascus. 

PBACnCAL TBADE PBOMOTING. 

In order to introduce agricultural implements and machines into 
this region, which is in great need of them, one English agricultural 
implement manufacturer has recently sent out a thrashing machine, 
with a first-class mechanic to put it up and work it in different part? of 
the country, to enable the farmers to inspect it and see the many advan- 
tages it has over the old way of thrashing they are accustomecl to. 

AGBIOULTUBAL AND INDU8TBIAL CONDITIONS. 

The fruit crops were, in general, very ponor, owin^ to the cdld spring; 
but the grain crop was ffood and prices fair, the price of wheat variwl 
from 75 cents to ?1 per Dushel, and barley brougnt 43 cents a bushel. 

The weaving manufacturers were not prosperous in 1902 on account 
of the falling off in demand for their goods in Egypt, where Jiey find 
their chief market. 

Nasif Meshaka, Consular Agent. 

Damascus, Sybia, October 26^ 190S. 



EBZERUM. 

(From IJBltod States TIee-CoHral OJsIto, Eneram, Tark«y U Aila.) 
IMPOBTS AND EXPOBT8 IN 1902. 

In recently published official reports the imports and exports of 
Erzerum for tne year 1902 are given as follows: 

Imports, — ^The imports amounted to $1,100,705, of which the United 
States contributed $7,000 worth of cloth remnants, clocks, locks, rub- 
ber shoes, watches, nails, and a buggy; England, $230,360 worth of 
coffee, copper, iron, tea, prints, muslin, cloth, and other articles; 
France, $141,000 worth of sugar, coffee, leather, silk, silk goods, and 
luxuries; Russia, $151,664 worth of petroleum, prints, glassware, car- 
riages, silverware, silk goods, and other articles; Austria, $30,506 
worth of glassware, lamps, oilcloth, paper, etc.; Belgium, $115,000 
worth of iron, nails, window glass, clotn, and hardware; Germany, 
$105,060 worth of furniture, silverware, scythes, cloth, prints, silver, 
lamps, sewing machines, etc.; Italy, $95,000 worth of drugs, drinks, 
leather, cloth, etc. ; Greece, $25,000 worth of drinks %nd a mill machine; 
Persia, $200,215 worth of shawls, carpets, rugs, rice, wool, raisins, 
and copper ware. 

Exports. — The exports amounted to $892,700 and were distributed 
as follows: Russia, ^95,500 worth, made up of sheep, wheat, furs, etc.; 
France, $100,600 worth of linseed, skins, and other articles; Germany, 
$10,650 worth of sheep intestines; the balance of $685,650, exported 
to Turkish provinces, were made up of dried beef, wheat, cattle, etc 
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trade conditions. 

For a city like Erzerum, of 42,000 inhabitants, the imports appear 
very small, esoecially as it has no industries of its own. The inhab- 
itants of the rrovince of Erzerum are not consumers of European 
foods, for only 10,000 look to Europe for their wants and luxuries. . 
'he others buy only such things as are indispensable — scythes, sugar, 
some coffee, tea, iron, and calico. The rest of their ne^ are manu- 
factured by themselves, and in such shape that they suit no one but 
themselves. 

Of the $1,100,705 imports, only $373,775 worth are imported directly. 
Of the imports from Europe, leaving out Russia and Persia, only 
122,050 worth, divided as follows, come in direct: Germany, $i,000; 
England, $16,000; Italy, $2,050. The balance of the imports come 
from CSonstantinople and Trebizond. 

There are several reasons why the merchants of this city are obliged 
to place their orders in Constantinople and Trebizond : First, they can 
not give large enough orders to manufacturers; second, they have no 
means of sending remittances to European countries. A proposition 
has been made to the Ottoman Bank at Constantinople for the estab- 
lishment of a branch here, but it has been rejected on the ground that 
there is not enough business to maintain it. The third cause is the 
lack of knowledge of foreign languages. 

Vital Ojalvo, Vice-CormiL 

Erzertjm, Turkey in Asia, October 17^ 1903. 



HAIFA. 

(ProM United SUtee CoBtvlar Ageat SchvmMher, Haifa, Turkey In Asia. ) 
TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

The exports from this district to the United States consisted chiefly 
of white castile soap ($3,065.67), olive oil, refined ($1,310.48), carmel 
wine ($759.06), cotton lace ($524. 20), and locally made liquors ($158). A 
large amount of samples of goatskins, lentils, pease, sweetmeats, and 
pickled olives have been exported through various merchants of Haifa. 
The total value of exports to the United States was $6,052.44; the total 
value of exports to all countries was $979,265.94. 

The total value of imports from the United States at this port was 
$6,296, and consisted mainly of dry goods and hardware ($1,360), car- 
riages ($580), agricultural implements ($2,600), petroleum motors 
($946), and saddlery ware ($810). The total imports from all countries, 
comprising cement, coffee, tea, dry goods, lumber, machinery, rice, 
sugar, tiles for roofing, petroleum, railway plant ($25,000), etc., 
amounted to $1,151,809. 

AMERICAN INTERESTS IN HAIFA. 

The American Exchange Company, an export and import firm con- 
sisting of two native Syrians, under American protection, and one 
German, has considerably contributed toward opening commercial 
relations with the United States, and the business is daily growing. 
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A factory for making cement roofing and flooring tiles, ornamental 
building stones, etc., has been recently founded at I&ifa by one United 
States and two German citizens. 

The American soap and oil factory, the American dry goods stores 
and hardware shops, and the harness and saddlery warehouses are 
extending their busmess and commercial relations with the United States 
as rapidly as possible. 

HAIFA-DAMASCUS RAILWAY. 

The main features of the city of Haifa (now only 16,000 inhabitants) 
culminate in the working ana building of a narrow gauge (3 feet 3 
inches) railway from Haifa via the Jordan Valley to Uauran and 
Damascus by the Turkish Government, and in the construction of a 
large harbor at Haifa to be commenced in December next. This rail- 
way has been built as far as the town of lajur and rails laid to a 
distance of 5 miles, but the earthworks and bridges are completed to 
the town of Besan, 38 miles, by the English "Syria Ottoman Railway 
Company," of London. Owing to difficulties with the Turkish Gov- 
ernment and the want of interest in British Government circles for 
this enterprise, the Syria Ottoman Railway Company was compelled 
to sell the promising undertaking to the Sulten for the sum of $770,000. 

In January, 1903, thelineand the railway plantand stores were turned 
over to the Turkish Government; in April and the ensuing months 
seven German engineers were engaged to carry out the works, and 
some 5,000 tons of rails and 2,000 tons of wooden sleepers have been 
landed; two locomotives arrived from Munich; locomotive shops and 
station buildings erected,* and with remarkable energy the Govern- 
ment is pushing the works in order to connect this line as quickly as 
possible with t£e main Hejjaz or Mekka line, which runs f i*om Damas- 
cus in a southerly direction toward Medina and which has now been 
completed to near Katrani, a place situate 220 miles south of Damas- 
cus. The rails of the Haifa line have been laid to a distance of 24 
miles, and it is hoped that the Jordan Bridge will be reached by April 
and the junction of the Haifa line with the Hejjaz line will be made by 
September, 1904. 

PROPOSED HABBOR OP HAIFA. 

The proposed harbor of Haifa is to be built on a large scale, and if 
carried out according to the plans submitted to the Sublime Porte will 
cover double the area of the Smyrna Harbor. A breakwater of li 
miles' length is to be run into the Bay of Haifa, starting at a promi- 
nent point on the coast near the American-German colony near Haifa, 
and taking from there a north-northeast direction. A second break- 
water (to nearly meet the first) will extend from the present rail end 
on the east of the town of Haifa, running northwest for some 800 
yards. A formidable wave receiver is laid at some distance away, 
across the entrance of the harbor. The shore being shallow, a quay 
wall connecting both ends of the breakwaters will be built, having 
an^le space to receive warehouses and grain stores. 

The harbor is to be built under the auspices of Faik Pasha, com- 
mander in chief of the Turkish Mediterranean flying squadron, and 
marine soldiers are chiefly to be employed. 
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CONDITIONS IN HAIFA. 

As the terminus of a purely reli^ous railway, Haifa will be the 

Sthering place of thousands of Mekka pilgrims and other Mohamme- 
ns. From a strategical point of view it will become an important 
military station, and from a commercial standpoint it will perforce 
become the outlet of vast quantities of excellent Hauran cereals and 
other products of the ''gram stores of Syria," the highlands across the 
Jordan. 

Tbe Turkish Government intends transfering the seat of the mutes- 
arrif or governor of Acca to Haifa, and is now erecting barracks for a 
garrison of some 500 men, a part of which is living at the present 
moment in town departments. 

CKOPS IN THE HAIFA DISTRICT. 

The wheat crops of the year 1902-3 in the districts of Acca and 
Haifa, in the plains of Esdraelon^ in the upper Jordan Valley, 
and in Hauran have been good. The olive crops in the highlands 
of Samaria (Nablus) and along the seacoast have been better than 
for five years past. Olive oil consequently only brought 20 to 21 
cents per oke (2.83 pounds) locally, and has been exported in large 
quantities ($61,600 worth) to Europe and Egypt. The price for wheat, 
barley, maize, sesamum, and beans remained the same as in 1901 ana 
1902. 

GoTtMEB Schumacher, 

Consula/r Agent. 

Haifa, Palestine, October SO, 190S. 



HARPUT. 

(FrOM Usltod SUteii Cob8i1 Nortoa, Harpit, Twkej 1b Aila.) 
GENERAL TRADE CONDITIONS IN THE DISTRICT. 

The two vilayets or provinces of Diarbekir and Mamouret-ul-Aziz, 
comprizing the district, are essentially pastoral and agricultural. No 
additions have been made to the few manufacturing industries located 
io populous centers. Public security is somewhat oetter assured now 
in the vilayet of Diarbekir than in preceding years, since the appoint- 
ment as governor-general of an exceedingly energetic and public- 
spirited official. A few caravans have, however, been robbed on the 
route between Aleppo and Diarbekir and commerce is shy of this 
route. 

The restrictions on the movements from one vilayet to another of 
the Armenian merchants, who form the great majority of the trading 
class, have been relaxed to a slight extent. They weigh heavily, how- 
ever, on the commerce of the region, and there nas been no recovery 
from the unfortunate stagnation chronicled in the reports issued from 
this consulate since its establishment in January, 1904. In Harput 
and its immediate vicinity trade and enterprise have been sadly handi- 
capped by a panic among the Christian population in the month of 
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June, which has been partly, but not entirely, allayed during the suc- 
ceeding months. 

Increased taxation and growing severity in the collection of imposts 
of every nature, with a consequent steadjr drain of cash from the 
provinces to the capital, continue to diminish the amount of circula^ 
ing medium and restrict exchanges. 

Much has been done during me past year by this consulate in an 
effort to further trade relations with tne United States. The net 
result has been less, however, than in the preceding fiscal year, due 
partly to the unfavorable local conditions mentioned above and pcgrtly 
to the general unrest and anxiety connected with conditions m IJie 
European provinces of the Empire. 

There are no charges for licenses for merchants and commercial 
travelers. 

CUBBENGY, BANKING, AND EXCHANGE. 

Paper money is unknown. The use of checks is, however, steadily 
gi'owmg. Commercial transactions are based upon the Turkish lira, 
or pound, of 100 piasters gold ($4.40), or more freauently upon the 
silver piaster (4.074 cents). The Turkish lira of gola is valued at 108 
piasters in silver. The rate descends as low as 106, when silver money 
IS scarce. One dollar is worth 22.7273 piasters gold, or 24.545 pias- 
ters silver. 

The English pound is received at 108.26 piasters gold. The French 
20-f ranc piece is accepted at 87 piasters gold. Foreign checks are 
usually upon London. Bankers sell these at 110 piasters gold per 
pound sterling and buy them at 109.26 piasters during the current 
month. During the year there are slight fluctuations m the quota- 
tions. No ban& or branches of banking houses have yet been estab- 
lished at Diarbekir or Harput; there are, however, many money 
changers and small bankers who buy and sell checks upon Constanti- 
nople and London. At Harput there is an agent of the American 
Express Company who does an extensive business. 

Kemittances of money from the United States are now about 
$360,000 per annum; the annual amount has reached $500,000 during 
recent years. The ordinary rate of interest here is from 9 to 12 per 
cent. Traders, in dealing with Constantinople and other wholesale 
centers, usually remit one-half of the value of the merchandise with 
the order and give notes for three or four months for the remaining 
half. 

AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS. 

The general yield of cereals in 1902 was fair throughout the district 
The harvest of 1903 has been excellent. Cotton yielded a poor crop 
in 1902. It promises well for this year. The silk crop of this year 
has been highly satisfactory in both quality and quantity. An excep- 
tionally cold winter has seriously affected the fruit crop of this jear, 
with the exception of the vineyards which gave an unusually abundant 
yield. 

The animal products — wool, skins, sausage casings, etc. — were abun- 
dant during the past winter and spring and brought good prices. The 
prices for crude sausage casings have nearly doubled since direct 
exportation to the United States was introduced. 
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FUEL AND WATER POWER. 

The forests of the region are rapidly disappearing and there is no 
attempt at reforestation. The price of wood steadily mounts. Good 
oak wood now sells at from $4 to $4.75 per ton of 2,000 pounds. Its 
calorific value is about half that of bituminous coal. There are num- 
erous veins of lignite in the district. It is, however, impossible thus 
far to secure permission to exploit them. In the villages briquettes 
of sun-dried dung still form, as in the past, the chief combustible. 

Abundant water power is obtainable from the various mountain 
streams, and especially from the rapid descent of the Euphrates in the 
great gorge of the Taurus. When the requisite conditions of capital, 
cheap transportation, security, and enterprise are once united, this 
region should become an important manufacturing center. 

VTLATET OF DIARBEKIB. 
AGRICULTURE AND MINING. 

As the vilayet is agricultural and pastoral, the purchasing ability of 
its population depends chiefly upon the harvest results and the condi- 
tion of pasturage. 

The crops of 1902 and 1903 were more than suflfcient to meet the 
needs of flie vilayet. Good harvests in adjoiningvilayets prevented 
any very profitable exportation of the excess. This is usually sent 
down the Tigris on rafts. 

Deposits of coal, sulphur, lead, and silver at various points in the 
vilayet remain unworked. The important copper mine at Arghana 
Malason is the most valuable source of this metal in the Empire. The 
ore consists of a mixture of copper pvrites and iron pjrrites, contain- 
ing about 30 per cent of copper. The methods of mining and the 
metallurgical processes are exceedingly crude. A matte is obtained 
containing 90 per cent of metallic copper, which is transported on 
camels to Alexandretta, thence shipped chiefly to English refiners. 
Operations at the mines were interrupted for six weeks during the 
year, and the production was in consequence slightly inferior to that 
of 1902. 

TRANSPORTATION ROUTES. 

A wagon road leads from the city of Diarbekir to Samsoun. The 
bulk of the traffic is, however, by camel or pack-horse train, and 
requires on an average one hundred and forty -four hours of actual 
travel. The bridle path to Alexandretta on the Mediterranean requires 
one hundred and eight hours of travel. Pack trains usually require 
eighteen days for the trip. Most of the traffic is by this route. 
Freight rates are usually 1.9 cents per pound by the former route and 
1.6 cents per pound by the latter. A certam amount of freight, 
chiefly gram, is sent to Kasul, Bagdad, and other towns on the Tigi-is 
by " keleks " (rafts composed of inflated sheepskins). These are quite 
buoyant and carry heavy loads, which are floated to their destinations, 
thence the light packets of deflated skins are transported by animals 
to the ports of origin. 

There is some caravan traffic from Bagdad, chiefly confined to the 
products of India and the East Indies. The freight rate is the same 
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as that from Alexandretta, although the caravans require about two 
days more for the journey. 

The authorities of the vilayet are pushing actively the work on a 
wa^on road from Diarbekir to Aleppo, which will be completed in 1904. 
This will furnish wheel communication all the way to tne Mediterra- 
nean, and should do much to further the commercial development of 
Diarbekir. 

DETAILS OF FOREIGN TRADE. 

The import trade centers entirelv in the city of Diarbekr. The 
merchants at Diarbekir purchase almost exclusively from whole:»lo 
houses at Constantinople, Aleppo, and Beirut. There are practically 
no dealings direct witn manufacturers in anv foreign country. The 
same condition of affairs exists with regard to exportations, nearly 
all transactions being done through commission agents. I have made 
the following notes on fluctuations in trade: 

The importation of calico prints from England is steadily diminish- 
ing. C!otton-flannel prints irom Germany are replacing the English 
calicoes, which have long held the market. The English white cali- 
coes still hold the market. Diarbekir imports cotton yarn from Eng- 
land to the annual amount of 600,000 pounds, valued at $148,000. 
The favorite brands are those of " Mac Lore" and " Howbart" from 
Manchester. A spinning mill at Adana sells here annually yarn valued 
at $44,500. The importation of yam of native manufacture is steadily 
displacing the English article. 

Therft IS a notable diminution in the value of spices imported froni 
India by the way of Bagdad. The value is now less than naif what it 
was in 1900. Insecurity for caravans is apparently the chief cause. 

Handkerchiefs are largely used for head coverings. They are rolled 
together to form turbans. A Kurd will frequently incorporate a score 
of handkerchiefs into his turban so that the total weight, including the 
fez, exceeds 2 pounds. These handkerchiefs, of light cotton cloth, 
were formerly imported from Switzerland; now they are brought 
from Tokat, near Sivac. Diarbekir importers dye them in rather loud 
colors to suit the local taste. Pocket handkerchiefs, both white and 
in colors, are imported from England to the annual value of $5,000. 

The exportation of mohair continues to decrease. The lack of 
security in the pastoral districts of the Vilayet has seriously affected 
this important branch. 

The yield of valonia this year is excellent, and the exportation is 
double that of 1901, when there was a partial failure of the crop. 

Sericulture, recently introduced, grows steadily and will become an 
industrial factor in the Vilayet. The raw silk is partly exported to 
adjoining Vilayets, and partly woven in the Vilayet itself. Silk fac- 
tories lately established are doing a profitable business. 

POPULATION AND FINANCE. 

The population of the Vilayet is 471,000, of whom about 335,000are 
Moslems, and the remainder chiefly Christians. The area of the Vila- 
yet is 18,074 square miles, giving a distribution of 26 to the square 
mile. 
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The financial condition of the Vilayet for the past year is approxi- 
mately as follows: 



Revenue. 



Tithes 

Sheep tax 

Military exemption tax 

Customs daee 

other sooToeB 

Total 



$358,000 

176.000 

71,000 

44.000 

288,000 




Expenditure. 



Contribution to Fourth army corps 

Local expenditure 

Contribution to ministry of war 

Contribution to ministn^ of .finance 

Contribution to ministry of marine 

Contribution to ministry of dvil list 

Local military and police 

Total 



$265,000 
248,000 
111.000 
68.000 
81.000 
21,000 
182.000 



871.000 



IMPOETS AND EXPOKT8. 



The following statements show the classification and value of the 
imports and exports of the Vilayet of Diarbekir, also the countries 
of origin of the imports and destination of the exports during the 
year 1902. 

IMPORTS. 



Articles. 



FBOM FOBBION COUNTRIEB. 

Calico (plain) pounds. 

Cotton yams do... 

Hardware 

Woolen goods 

Prints: 

Cotton flannel yards. 

Calico do... 

Petrolenm cases. 

Iron pounds. 

Sugar do... 

Spices 

Coffee pounds. 

Leather 

Paper 

Sheet copper pounds. 

Buffalo hides do. . . 

Fezes number. 

Sacks do... 

Sjres ..• pounds, 
atches cases. 

Indigo pounds. 

OlasBware 

Tin pounds. 

Carpets number. 

Cottcm handkerchiefs do... 

Drugs.. .^ 

Thread cotton 

Candles 

Sewing machines number. 

Tea pounds. 

other articles 



Total foreign goods. 



FBOM OTHSB PROVINCB8. 

Soap pounds. 

Cotton yam do... 

Salt do... 

Cotton handkerchiefs number. 

Bope. cord, twine pounds. 

Raw cotton do... 

Dates do... 



Total from other provinces. 
TotalimportB 



Quantity. 



800,000 
600,000 



770,000 
680,000 
20,000 
,120,000 
840,000 



280,000 



94,000 
184.400 
80,000 
235.200 
112,000 
2,000 
8,400 



22,400 

500 

87,500 



90 
3,360 



Value. 



•221,600 
148,400 
134.000 
75,000 

60,000 
50,000 
48,700 
48,700 
45,000 
40,000 
40,000 
30,000 
30,000 
26,700 
25.000 
22,000 
20.000 
17,500 
15.000 
13,000 
10,000 
10,000 
9,000 
6,000 
5,000 
8,700 
8,700 
8,000 
1,500 
46,100 



Whence imported. 



1,209.900 



840.000 


65,000 


180,000 


44,600 


2,100,000 


44,500 


288,750 


22,500 


1M,000 


10,700 


112,000 


10,000 


168.000 


5.000 



202,200 



1,412,100 



United Kingdom. 

Do. 
France, Germany, and Austria. 

Do. 

Germany. 

United Kingdom. 

Russia. 

Sweden and United Kingdom. 

Fiance, Italy, and Austna. 

India. 

France. 

France. Germany, and Austria. 

Do. 
France. 

China and India. 
Austria. 

United Kingdom. 
Germany. 
Austria. 
India. 

Belgium and France. 
United Kingdom. 
Persia. 

United Kingdom. 
France and Germany. 
United Kingdom. 
France and Belgium. 
United States. 
India. 



Aleppo. 

Adana. 

Bitlis. 

Tokat and Constantinople, 

Aleppo. 

Harput. 

Bagdad. 
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EXPORTS. 



ArtideB. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



Whither exported. 



TO POBKION OOUMTBIBB. 

Wool ...pounds. 

Sheep number. 

Copper, unrefined pounds. 

Goatskins and sheepskins number. 

Valonia pounds. 

Butter do... 

Mohair do... 

Purs number. 

Sausage casings (guts) do... 

Horses do... 

Ck>pper, old pounds. 

Oum tragacanth do... 

Hides number. 

Almonds pounds. 

Prunes (mahlep) do... 

Beeswax do... 

Cocoons do... 



Total to foreign countries 

TO OTHEB PBOVINCSB. 

Silk stuff pounds. 

Sheep number. 

Rice pounds. 

Butter do... 

Wheat do... 

Tobacco do... 

"Manousa" (cotton cloth) pieces. 

Cattle number. 

Hides pounds. 

Lead do.. 

Mules number. 

Timber 

Wines and spirits pounds. 

Dried fruits do.. 

Goatskins, sheepskins number. 

Olive oil pounds. 

Copper, old do.. 

I*ui8e do.. 

Gum tragacanth do.. 

Paste do.. 



2,000,000 

50,000 
2,182,160 
160,000 
940,800 
873,000 
268,800 

28,600 
300,000 



77,000 
147,000 

25,000 

42,000 

U2.000 

8,000 

82,600 



22,400 

60,000 

2,800,000 

373,670 

7,240,000 

56,000 

60,000 

2,000 

109,000 

168,000 

600 



84.000 

280,000 
10,000 
84,000 
36.000 

660.000 
49,000 
74,000 



1198,480 

195,000 

168,000 

79,770 

61,600 

61,470 

58,570 

19,480 

14,600 

11,700 

9,740 

9,740 

7,260 

5,840 

3,540 

8,210 

3,160 



907,110 



598,000 

197,200 
66.640 
61,480 
58,440 
85,550 
21,850 
17,640 
15.480 
13,130 

11,190 
8,760 
7,300 

6,810 
5,850 
5,840 
4,870 
4,870 
2,480 
2,200 



Total to the provinces. 
Total exports , 



1.145,580 
2,062,640 



United States, United Kingdom, 
and Fiance. 

United Kingdom. 

France. 

United Kingdom and Fmace. 

United Kingdom. 

Russia and France. 

Austria and the United States. 

India. 

United Kingdom. 

France. 

United States and Egypt. 

France and Egypt. 

Do. 
France. 

Do. 



BitUs, Van, Ersenim. Harput, and 

Aleppo. 
Svria and Harput. 
Irzerum. Aleppo, and Harput 
Syria. 
Aleppo. 

Han>ut, Aleppo, and Mosul. 
Bitlis, Van. and Brzerum. 
Harput ana Sivas. 
Erzerum, Harput. and Aleppo. 
Harput and Bitlis. Mosul and 

Bagdad. 
Bitlis. Van, and Ersemm. 
Mosul. 
Mosul, Bagdad, Erzerum, Aleppo, 

and Constantinople. 
Erzerum, Mosul, and Bagdad. 
Aintab. 

Erzerum and Bagdad. 
Tocat 
Mosul. 
Aleppo. 
Hazput and Aleppo. 



IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY COUNTRIES. 

In the following table the trade of Diarbekir with the various coun- 
tries during the past two years is briefly smnmarized: 



Country. 



United Kingdom . 

France 

Germany 

Russia 

Austria- Hungary . 

Switzerland 

China 

Italy 

Persia 

United States 



Total. 



Exports to. 



1901. 



$886,700 

110.400 

60,000 

9.800 

4,460 



1902. 



105,900 



626,960 



|8dO,dOO 
189,000 



12,000 
U,000 



106,000 



650,000 



Imports from. 



1901. 



1688.100 

197, 100 

188,900 

62,600 

94,400 

21,400 

16,000 

U,100 

8,900 

2,800 



1,185,600 



1902. 

$627,000 
208,500 
147.000 
48,700 
109,000 
90,000 
18,800 
11,100 
8,900 



1.206,600 
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The part of the United States in the commerce of Diarbekir is 
chiefly confined to receivinff a large share of the wool, sausage casings 
(sheep intestines), and hides. The importations from the United 
States consist of sewing machines, nails, and a small amount of books, 
furniture, and clothing for the American mission station at Mardin. 

VTLAYET OF MAMOUBET-irL-AZIZ. 
AGRICULTURAL OONDmONS. 

The crops of 1902 were excellent, with the exception of the cotton, 
and with tne exception of opium and of orchard fruits the cropw of 
1903 are fully up to the average. The vineyards have rendered an 
exceptionally fine yield, and silk has given very satisfactory returns. 

Barley ana wheat are the only cereals cultivated here, except very- 
limited amounts of rye and millet. A little corn is grown and Ameri- 
can oats is being introduced. The grain crop is rarely suflicient for 
the needs of the Vilayet, and a small amount of flour or grain is 
imported from adjoining Vilayets to cover the deficit. The milling 
facilities of the region have steadily grown so that but little flour is 
now brought in. A large mill with modern machinery is located on a 
stream near Mamouret-ul-Aziz. The cultivation of the poppy stead- 
ily decreases. The exportation of yellow berries has almost entirely 
ceased. 

DETAILS OF PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES. 
SILK CULTUBB. 

The production of raw ^ilk steadily increases. Great care is taken 
in the selection of eggs and in utilizing the latest advances in silk- 
worm culture. Extensive additions are being made to the mulberry 
plantations of the vilayet. The crop of cocoons during the spring of 
1903 has been of excellent quality and shows a notable advance in 
quantity over that of preceding y^ars. The average yield has been 
at the rate of 2,182 pounds of cocoons from 1 pound of silkworm 
eggs. 

The two silk factories are doing a prosperous business. Their 

Eroducts are highly esteemed in oriental marlcets, and the attempt is 
eing made to make sales outside the Empire. 

The culture of silkworm eggs for exportation from this vilayet is a 
growing occupation. Great pains have been taken to develop this 
branch of agriculture, and advantage is taken of the latest advances 
of science in this field. There is a good equipment of microscopes 
and other accessories. The quality of the eggs is recognized outside 
of the Empire. During the past winter 14,000 boxes of eggs, each 
containing 30 grams, were exported to Persia and Russia. 

Cocoons sold this summer at 10 to 17 piasters per oke (14i to 24i 
cents per pound). The production this year reached about 145,000 

founds. One-quarter of this was required for the local manufacture, 
he remainder was exported chiefly to Marseilles. 

H. Doc. 722, 6S-2— vol 2 33 
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cxyrroN growing and manufacturing. 

This region produces an excellent ^rade of cotton and should be 
the seat of an extensive cotton spinning and weaving industry on 
account of the abundance of water power. The native naanufacture, 
entirely by hand power and using chiefly yam of English make, is 
steadily waning, finding it difficult to compete with the products of 
English, German, and French looms. 

The manufacture of cotton goods of numerous attractive patterns 
has been introduced in the large orphanage maintained and directed 
at Harput by American benevolence. Rude, native looms are used, 
but the greatest care is exercised in regard to the quality of the yarn 
and dyes employed and in the finish and appearance of the manufac- 
tured product. As a result popular favor nas been quickly captured, 
and the manufacture is rapidly assuming important proportions. Prior 
to the establishment of this valuable phase of orphan inaustrial work no 
attempt was made at Harput to manufacture any form of cotton fabric 
outside of the ordinary plain white staple variety. 

A small native factory at Malatia, containing some 14 looms, turns 
out colored cotton goods of simple pattern. 

Too much praise can not be given the managers of the American 
orphanage for establishing here so important a branch of industry 
and doing a scarcely less valuable bit of missionary work in main- 
taining a high degree of excellence in the ^rade of textiles produced 
and in cultivating the taste of the population for graceful patterns 
and harmonious color combinations. 

American " Cabot A" is firmly established in popular favor, and the 
sales grow steadily. Inferior Italian sheeting bearing imitations of 
the American trade-mark occasionally appear in our markets, but meet 
with little favor. 

There is an excellent opening here for American yarns, calicoes, 
prints, sheetings, and, in fact, aU varieties of cotton textiles. White 
yarn is only imported. It is found cheaper to dye the yarn here. 

RUG MANUFACTURING. 

There is a steady but limited production from the Kurdish looms of 
the region, extending out little beyond local needs. 

Circassians lately began the weaving at Mamouret-ul-Aziz of rugs 
of handsome Persian designs, and their work is much appreciated. A 
factory is now being erected for them at Malatia, where the work will 
be continued on a more extended scale. 

The rug department of the American orphanage is steadily perfect- 
ing its work and turning out products which find a ready sale in the 
United States. Much of its work is done to order after designs sent 
from the United States. It sells at $1 per square foot, a price much 
in excess of the average of oriental make. 

The widespread use of the brilliant but fugitive aniline dyes in color- 
ing the materials used for rug weaving in Turkey leads to a steady 
depreciation of their value in tne eyes of the European and American 
connoisseurs, when contrasted with the products of Persian looms. 
It is worthy of note that the yarns employed in the American orphan- 
age are dyed exclusively with vegetable coloring matter. The prciiuets 
OT the orphanage looms are greatly admired by local connoisseurs, and 
Government officials are appreciative of the enterprise, which promises 
to reestablish what was once an important industry of this region. 
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U8S AND MANUFACTURE OF LEATHBB. 

The art of tanning leather is but imperfectly understood in this sec- 
tion. Shoemakers and saddlers desire greatly a more durable grade 
of leather than can be furnished bj^ the local tanne)*s. It is an unfor- 
tunate condition for a pastoral region. Hides and skins are exported 
in large quantities, while good leather is imported from aistant 
countries. Inquiries are frequently made for American leather. I 
have had an extensive set of samples come from a Boston house and a 
trial order has been sent. Tanned buffalo hides are highly appreci- 
ated and there is a considerable importation. 

£ghin is the center of an extensive manufacture of morocco, which 
is much used in the Orient. The annual export of this yellow morocco 
to Tunis is valued at $12,000. 

PBBPABATION AND EXPORT OF SAUSAGE CASINGS. 

The collection and preparation of sheep's intestines is an industry of 
growing importance. The leading house at Harput engaged in this 
business collects the raw material from the butchers of an extensive 
territory, including the greater part of the two Vilayets forming this 
consular district. This Vilayet produces about 70,000 casing annu- 
ally. The total annual export from Haiput, including intestines col- 
lected from outside the Vilayet, exceeds 200,000 casings. The current 
prices are $85.60 per thousand for the first quality. Local prices for 
the raw material nave doubled during the past three years. During 
the years 1901 and 1902 the exportation was forwarded, in a large 
measure, directlv to Boston houses. During the past year the con- 
signments have been made mostly to Constantinople houses, although 
the ultimate destination is the United States. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mmma. — None of the valuable coal deposits in the vilayet are 
exploited, as the Government refuses to grant the reauisite permis- 
sion. The rich mine of argentiferous lead at Keban-Maden, on the 
Euphrates, has lain idle for over twenty-five years on account of the 
exhaustion of the wood supply in the vicinity and the cost of trans- 
portation. 

Irriports of petroleum. — ^The Russian product, although of inferior 
quality, monopolizes the market. It is sold in cans containing 4f gal- 
lons. In the seaports the retail price is 8i cents per gallon. The 
price here is more than double on account of the cost or transporta- 
tion. The cities of Harput and Mamouret-ul-Aziz consume about 
12,000 cans annually. 

LvpwTs, — Much of the raki is of domestic manufacture. Small 
primitive stills are of frequent occurrence in the native household 
equipment. As materials for fermentation grapes, raisins, and dried 
mulberries are used. Frequently the last two are mixed. 

Chocclaie and cacao. — ^The use of both these articles is slowly spread- 
ing, especially among foreigners and those who have resid^ at sea- 
g>ii». The chocolate is of Italian origin; the cacao comes from 
olland. 

Thos. H. Nobton, Consul. 

Habpct, Tubket in Asia, November ^, 1903. 
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8IVAS. 

(Frrai Uslted SUtei Coual Jewett, SItm^ Twkej 1b AiU.) 
COMMERCIAL, AGRICULTURAL, AND INDUSTRIAL SITUATION. 

The year ended June 30, 1903, furnishes no record of improvement 
in the general commercial situation or condition in this consular dis- 
trict, and no very important changes of any sort. 

The crops were generally good, but the prices paid at Samsoun for 
flour, the chief article of export, were not high enough to leave much 
margin over the cost of transportation. 

During the year cattle plague has been prevalent in the province of 
Sivas, as well as in other provinces of Anatolia. It is estimated that 
15 per cent of the cattle have died. 

It appears that the volume of trade, both imports and exports, was 
a little smaller than in the preceding year. There has been a general 
and persistent complaint of hard times and dull trade. The unfavor- 
able political condition of this country has had a depressing effect on 
commerce. The addition of new taxes and imposts, increased vigor 
in the collection of old taxes, and the difficulty 6i securing salarie^s 
have led to an increasing scarcity of money. Formerly there were 
many natives of this province, especially Armenians, engaged in com- 
merce and remunerative labor in the ports of this country, in Eigypt, 
and abroad, and it is estimated that they sent to their homes more than 
a million dollars a year. Since 1895 tnis source of revenue has been 
very largely cut off and the loss is felt more and more every year; in 
fact, it is apparent that the population is slowly growing poorer. 

The total trade for the year, as indicated in the subjoined tables of 
estimates of the value of imports and exports, was $2,971,000. The 
balance of trade does not appear from these estimates to be very much 
against the province, but it is to be borne in mind that a large pjor- 
tion of the revenues of the province is sent to Constantinople and is a 
dead loss to the province. During the last year the local administra- 
tion sent about a million dollars to the central Government. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SIVAS. 

In the following tables is shown the estimated value of the principal 
imports and exports of the province of Sivas for the year ended June 
30, 1903: 

IMPORTS, BY ARTICLES. 



Articles. 



Candles 

Coffee 

Copper, tin, and zinc 

Cotton goods 

Cotton, raw 

Cotton, yarn ... 

Crockery and glass 

Cutlery 

Drugs and chemicals . . . . 

Fezes 

Haberdashery 

Iron and ironware 

Jewelry and gold thread 

Leather and shoes 

Matches 

Olives and olive oil 

Paper 



Value. 



17,000 
88,000 
20,000 

868,000 
25,000 
98.000 
83,000 
10.000 
24,000 
18,000 
49,000 

181,000 
20.000 
51,000 
14,000 
21,000 
18,000 



Articles. 



Petroleum 

Rice 

Sacks and sacking 
Sewing machines 
Silk and velvet... 

Soap 

Spices 

Spirits, wine, etc. 

Sugar 

Tea 

Tobacco 

Woolen goods 

Woolen yam 

Miscellaneous 

Total 



Value. 



tG0.O0O 
67,000 
83.000 
10,000 
24.000 
25.000 
U.OOO 
19,000 

105.000 
12.000 
60,000 
63.000 
60,000 
47.000 



1*661.000 
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Country. 



United States.... 
Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Prance 

Germany 

Great Britain .... 
Italy 



Value. 



€16,000 
155,000 
105,000 
122,000 
129,000 
884,000 
242,000 



Country. 



Ruasia , 

Sweden and Norway. 

Turkey , 

All other countries . . 

Total 



Value. 



188,000 
20,000 

810,000 
45.000 



1,561,000 



EXPORTS, BY ARTICLES. 



Articles. 


Value. 


Destination. 


Barley 


920,000 

5,000 

20,000 

10,000 

85,000 

150,000 
15,000 
25,000 
10,000 
90,000 

175,000 

275,000 
15,000 
85,000 
10,000 

175,000 
80,000 
10,000 
75,000 

120,000 
60,000 


Other provinces. 
Samsoun, for export. 
Other provinces. 
Do 


Bpans and peas 


Cattle and sheep 


Copper utensils 


CoUon goods 


Do. 


Flour 


Do. 


Fruit 


Do. 


Gum tragacanth 


Samsoun, for export 
Other provinces. 
France and United States 


Hemp 


Hides and sldns 


Opium 


Samsoun, for export. 

United States, England, and France. 

France, Germany, and United States. 

France. 


Rugs and carpets 


siiiifmge casings , - ^ 


Silk, and cocoons 


Stockings 


Other provinces. 


Tobacco 


Samsoun, Egypt, and Germany. 

Other provinces. 

Samsoun, for export 

Other provinces. 

France. England, and United States. 


Towels 


Wax 


Wheat 


Wool ami mohair 


Woolen goods 


Other provinces. 




Total 


1,410,000 









HOME VERSUS FOREIGN COTTON MANUFACTURES. 

This is an agricultural country, and the people live almost entirely 
on the products of their lands, make their own rude implements, and 
still continue to make a large portion of their own clothing. In almost 
every village homespun cotton and woolen cloth is woven for local use, 
and in the towns weaving with hand looms, using imported yarns, is 
an important industry. 1 said in my report for 1898 that "probably 
half of the cotton cloth worn in the province is of local manufacture, 
made on hand looms." I think that estimate was too low. Cheap 
imported cottons have not given satisfaction and are not winning the 
market very fast. I hear complaints that even the American unbleached 
cotton cloth, which for years was counted as the standard of excel- 
lence, is not up to its former quality, and is losing ground. It is being 
replaced to some extent by Italian cottons, which are heavier, but the 
thread is not so firmly twisted, and consequently not likely to be so 
durable. 

The value of the cotton goods manufactured in different sections of 
the province is estimated as follows: 



Place of manufacture. 



Value. 



Place of manufacture. 



Value. 



Manivan 
Amaaia .. 
Zilleh.... 
Tokat.... 
Gunin ... 



1160,000 
125,000 
60,000 
120,000 
180,000 



Kara-Hissar. 
Vezeei^Koprl 
Sivas 

Total- 



nio,ooo 

40,000 
40,000 



786,000 
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These goods are made partly of imported and partly of native cotton 
yarn from Aden. The Aden yarn is Nos. 4 to 14. Last year it cost 
$1.45 to $1.60 a package (10 pounds) for No. 4 and 1 piaster more 
each number higher. At Tokat the printing of imported cloth by 
hand for head covers, bed covers, etc. , is a very important local indus- 
try. About $100,000 worth of these goods are made annually and are 
sold all through the country, and also exported to some extent. 

CULTIVATION OF TOBACCO. 

The cultivation of tobacco in this province and in the Samsoun dis- 
trict has taken on quite a boom, due to purchases from the United 
States, which gave extraordinary expectations^ and also to the pur- 
chase by the Regie of about all the tobacco in sight, whether suitable 
for manufacture or not, with the purpose of preventing contraband 
and controlling the market. Most of the tobacco grown in the Sivas 

Jrovince is light, third to fifth quality, and only gooa for a mild mixer. 
Igypt takes considerable of it. 

MANUFACTURE OF RUGS AND CARPETS. 

The manufacture of oriental rugs and carpets is the most important 
industry of Sivas. The Italian factory which was recently established 
at Sivas, and which was fully reported on last year, is making rugs as 
fine as any modern rugs made in Persia or elsewhere, and seems des- 
tined to make Sivas a first-class carpet-manufacturing district. The 
output, now about 3,500 square yards per annum, is ifltely to increase 
as fast as skilled weavers can be found and trained. 

BHSCELLANEOUS INDUSTRIES. 

Local xooolen rroanufdctures. — ^At Gurun girdles, shawls, table covers, 
etc., are manufactured, on hand looms, from English woolen thread. 
The annual product is valued at $100,000. 

Boots ana shoes. — The country people, and they are fully 80 per 
cent of the total population, make their foot coverings from rawhide. 
In the towns native-tanned leather is extensively employed for making 
boots and shoes. 

Beer. —The manufacture of beer in Turkey is increasing. Last year 
the beer manufactured was 23 per cent greater than that of the pre- 
ceding year. At Tokat a small brewery nas recently been started. 

Exports of eggs. — The exportation of eggs is increasing rapidly. 
In this zone they can sometimes be bought for 2 cents a dozen and 
are rarely over 6 cents. The price rises as you approach the seaport 
at Samsoun. About 1,000,000 dozen were exported from Samsoun 
last year. Almost all went to Marseille. 

Mines. — No new concessions have been given for mines during the 
year, and only one old concession, an alum mine, has been worked. 
The workmen in this mine are paid only 1 piaster (4.4 cents) a day. 

RAILROADS. 



No new railroads have been built or projected in this part of the 
:^- i...i. J. X 1^1. 11 . , I the first se ^*^~ 

li, is to be 

Google 



Empire, but, according to published reports, work on the firet section 
of the Konia^Bagdad Railway, from Konia to Eregli, is to be com- 
menced at once. 
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There has been a steady increase in the receipts of the Turkish 
railroads in recent years. They amounted to $^6,286,203 in 1899, 
$6,925,998 in 1900, $8,010,465 in 1901, and as relatively large an 
increase for 1902. The total length of the railroads in Turkey is 
2,986 miles, of which 1,238 miles are in European Turkey and 1,748 
miles in Turkey in Asia. 

' Since the opening of the railroad from Eskichehir to Eonia, in 1898, 
the agricultural products of the Konia district have increased 50 per 
cent, which is a conservative estimate of the rate of increase of agri- 
cultural products in other regions of A^ia Minor served by the rail- 
roads and an indication of the rate of increase in revenues from the 
tithes received by the Government. 

There can be no hope of any great improvement in the economic 
condition of the Sivas province until it has a railroad to the sea. The 
line from Samsoun to Sivas has long been talked of. Concessions for 
it have even been granted, but, unfortunately for the inhabitants, there 
are political reasons why this road is not likely to be built at present. 

HIGHWAYS. 

Much work has been done on the highways during the last year, and 
the work is going on vigorously. No new routes have been built, but 
in several places the old routes have been straightened and the gmdes 
improved. The indescribably abominable condition of the fii-st ten 
hours of the great highway leaving Samsoon for Sivas, Harpoot, and 
Bagdad is a serious hindrance to commerce all through the interior; 
but the contract has been let for rebuilding this portion of the road, 
and it is hoped that it will be in better condition before long. 

G^SAREA. 

The city and market of Csesarea, which is embraced in this consular 
district, is somewhat in advance of Sivas. In the early part of the 
Christian era Csesarea was one of the most important cities of Asia 
Minor. It was an ecclesiastical center and attracted persons of wealth. 
From an early date it had more commerce than Sivas and its wealthy 
merchants did business in the great seaports of the Mediterranean and 
took up temporary residence there. It was thus brought into relations 
with European merchants, manufacturers, and methods. Owing to 
changed political and commercial conditions of late years the people 
of Caesarea have ceased to do much business abroad, but it continues 
an important center of Turkish tmde, and its markets have a some- 
what greater variety of western goods than most cities of the interior. 
The manufacture of silk rugs and jijims are the most important 
industries of Csesarea. It is also a center for the collection and for- 
warding to Constantinople of anticjue and modern rugs. In that city 
niany antique coins and other antiquities, and Hittite and cunieform 
inscriptions are counterfeited. 

MiLO A. Jewett, Consul. 

Sivas, Turkey in Asia, October 28, 1903. 
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NEW SOUTH WALES. 

(From Viited Stetes Couil Godlag, Newcistte, New Soatli Wales.) 
AGRICULTURAL AND PASTORAL CONDITIONS. 

The past year, so far as the agricultural and pastoral interests are 
concerned, will be remembered as one of the darkest in the annals of 
New South Wales. From beginning to end it afforded few gratifying 

S respects, and that the country has so well weathered the storm of 
epression is due in part to the stability of the people and their cour- 
age in reducing managerial and personal expenditure to the utmost. 
In the preceding year the number of sheep within the State increased 
about 4,000,000 and the cereal harvest was one of the best on record, 
but the surplus did not ecjual the losses in the year just ended. One 
authority gives the mortality in the flocks at about 16,000,000. Within 
ten years New South Wales has lost through drought over 40,000,000 
sheep, and reckoning the increase to be expected m normal years, as 
well as the value of the clip and the animals themselves, it will be 
seen that the capital lost must run into many millions sterling. The 
export has fallen off with the diminution in the number of sheep 
shorn, but, nevertheless, wool to the value of about $30,000,000 was 
exported during the year, as against about $35,000,000 in the pi-evious 
year. 

Added to the loss of pastoralists during the past year must be 
reckoned an equally disastrous experience among rarmers. The crop 
of wheat, which was not one-tentn of that of the preceding year, is 
estimated at about 1,500,000 bushels, or 3.9 bushels per acre. Recent 
heavy falls of rain, however, in nearlv every portion of the State 

I'ustifies a sentiment of hope. Areas tnat have been arid for years 
lave been blessed by abunaant rainfalls, which have been followed by 
a heavy growth of grass. This means that the loss of stock will be 
stopped, which gives brighter prospects for the future. 

COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS. 

A fairly good business was done in frozen mutton and beef, the 
prices in the London market being higher than for the past two years. 
The closing rates in London per hundred weight (112 pounds) or Aus- 
tralian mutton was $7.90, as against $7.40 in the previous year; for 
Australian beef, $7.65, as against $7.53. 
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The price of wheat was higher than it had been for several years 
past, but there was nothing to sell, as the crop was practically a 
failure, prices rising from 73 cents to $1.46 per bushel. The amount 
of wheat imported by this country from Canada, the United States, 
and Argentina was something enormous, as was shown in a previous 
report rrom this consulate. 

High prices ruled in butter, the rate for a year ago being 21 cents 
per pound, and the present year 29 cents. Heavy importations arrived 
from New Zealand and Victoria, with a fair quantity from the United 
States. 

Forage of all kinds improved in price, and it became almost pro- 
hibitive to struggling stock owners, whose sheep and cattle were dying 
in thousands for want of sustenance. Potatoes, owing the meager 
crop, reached $63.26 per ton, and onions $19.46 to $24.33 per ton. 

The grocerybusiness was dull, but the import market did not suffer 
materialljy^. With a reduced supply of locally grown foodstuffs, large 
importations had to be made, rrices increased in tinned meats; and 
condensed milk and tinned fish were in heavy demand, as also, dry and 
evaporated fruits, but those produced in the commonwealth gradually 
took the place of the imported varieties, causing these industries to 
be largely developed in this country. Over 6,0(X) tons of sugar were 
produced in the Clarence River district alone. 

There was no great demand in the metal market, the drought reduc- 
ing the consumption. 

The market for other goods was depressed. There was a large 
diminution in imports of wearing apparel, drapery, and boots and 
shoes. The importations of machinery decreased largely, also thosp 
of hardware, iron, and steel. 

A remarkably steady money market has been preserved. Producers 
and traders have been able to secure money at cheap rates, although 
employment was not so general nor so well paid as in previous years. 
The deposits exceeded the withdrawals in both the Government Savings 
Bank and the Savings Bank of New South Wales. The reports from 
the life-assurance oflSces also show a satisfactory appreciation. An 
active business has been done in the real-estate market, and the prices 
realized in the large cities were encouraging. 

CONDITIONS IN THE MINING INDUSTRY. 

The mining record for the year ending December 31, 1902, was an 
unsatisfactory one, owing to a combination of adverse circumstances. 
The disastrous drought caused many large mines to shut down and 
compelled an almost complete cessation of gold prospecting. Then, 
again, the price of silver, which has been declining steadily for some 
years, fell m 1902 below all previous records. The price of lead, which 
is the principal source of profit at Broken Hill, also reacned an 
extremely low figure, while copper and zinc, though not so badly 
affected as silver and lead, also suffered considerable reductions in 
value. It is not surprising, therefore, that the production of metals 
in New South Whales for the year quoted shows a serious falling off. 

Early in the present year sufficient rain fell to allow of the reopen- 
ing of several gold ana copper mines, and subsequently the splendid 
rains which fell in nearly everj' part of the State and virtually termi- 
nated the drought permitted of mining operations being restored to 
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something like their usual vigor and activity. Unfortunately the 
great silver and lead mining center of Broken Hill is not shanng in 
this return of prosperity, for at time of writing an absolute water 
famine exists there. The mines have practically ceased work, and the 
5,000 miners and other employees are idle. Water for even domestic 
use is diflScult to obtain, and unless copious rains come quickly a 
situation of the greatest gravity will arise. The government of liew 
South Wales, with the cooperation of the South Austndian govern- 
ment, is making strenuous efforts to meet the difficulty, and the 
minister for public works, with several of his officers, is now at Broken 
Hill arranging for the conveyance of water by rail from the nearest 
and most suitable sources to the famine-stricken community. It is 
proposed to supply water for domestic use at a merely nominal charge 
and for mining purposes at $1.21 per 1,000 gallons. Prior to this 
untoward visitation a slight appreciation in the price of lead and 
spelter caused a distinct improvement in the prospects of the impor- 
tant silver-lead-zinc mines of Broken Hill. 



MINERAL PRODUCTS. 

The aggregate value of the metals and minerals produced in New 
South Wales to the end of 1902 was $741,072,138. 

The value of the production for 1902 was $27,438,009, which amount 
falls short of that for the previous year by $1,793,257. The total 
increases amounted to $1,704,881, to which gold, coal, oil shale, opal, 
limestone and ironstone, flux, alunite, and diamonds chiefly con- 
tvibuted. The increase in the value of the gold produced amounts to 
$776,162.95, and is attributed to the augmented production from 
auriferous ores purchased outside the State and treated here by the 
public smelting companies. 

The coal-mining industry of the State is making satisfactory progress, 
and the value of the production amounted to $10,738,409.16, which is 
an increase of $134,651.18 on that of the previous year. 

In oil shale there is an increase of $88,701.69 in value. 

There was an increase in the value of the opals extracted to the 
amount of $97,330. 

Two companies are engaged in the manufacture of hydraulic cement, 
and the industry promises to become an extensive one. The value of 
the output for the year was $226,292.25. 

The estimated quantity of diamonds obtained during the year is 
11,995 carats, valued at $55,117.97, an increase of 2,673 carats in quan- 
tity and $7,640.40 in value compared with 1901. 

The total decreases of silver and lead produced amount to 
$3,498,142.39, and the principal decreases occur under these headings, 
amounting to $2,540,327.60. This is due to the low prices ruUng for 
silver and lead, which caused all but four of the principal mines on 
the Broken Hill field to suspend the output of ore. 

Copper shows a decrease of $507,960.40, which is attributable, as 
already stated, to the drought, and the consequent closing down of 
several of the largest mines. 

There was also a shortage in the value of tin produced to the amount 
of $114,893.19, due to the same cause. 

The closing down of the smelters, owing to the supplies of ore not 
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being forthcoming, aflfected the coke trade, and the value of the 
quantity manufactured was $77,864 less than in the previous year. 

Nothing has as yet been done in the way of commencing iron smelt- 
ing on a Targe scale in this State, pending the decision of the federal 
legislature respecting the allowance of a bonus on the manufactured 
product or the imposition of adequate duty on the imported article. 
The federal government introduced a bill to provide for the granting 
of a bonus upon all iron manufactured within the commonwealth from 
native ores, but the House of Representatives, chiefly at the instigation 
of the labor party, inserted a clause which excluded private manufac- 
tures from participation in the bonus, the object being to induce the 
State governments to embark in the iron industry, a step which it 
has so far declined to take. An English syndicate had been formed 
to exploit the iron deposits of New South Wales and Tasmania, which 
was prepared to expend $2,433,250 in the erection of the necessary 
works and the laying down of an up-to-date plant, but immediately 
upon the foregoing amendment being adopted they canceled all their 
arrangements and withdrew their representative. A royal commis- 
sion was then appointed to take evidence in various centers of the 
commonwealth regarding the probability of the establishment of State 
ironworks, and to ascertain whether a duty or the proposed bonus 
would b^ the most desirable form of encouragement should it be decided 
to allow private enterprise to take the matter up. It is generally 
hoped that the report of the commission will be favorable to the latter 
course, and that every reasonable opportunity will be given for the 
utilization of the large deposits of excellent iron ore and the neces- 
sary fluxes which this State and Tasmania possess. 

At the Eskbank Iron Works, Lithgow, in this State, the quantity of 
finished iron castings, galvanized corrugated iron, bolts, sheets, etc.. 
manufactured during the year totaled 6,003 tons, and the wages paid 
amounted to $132,889.51. 

MINING CENSUS. 

The total number of persons employed in and about the mines of 
the State on December 31, 1902, was estimated at 33,695, as compared 
with 36,615 during the previous year, a decrease of 2,920. The num- 
ber employed in connection with coal and shale mines was 13,114, as 
against 12,415 for the year 1901, an increase of 699 persons. Those 
employed getting coal numbered 12,815 and oil shale 299. The total 
number of men and boys employed in the northern district collieries 
during the year 1902 was 9,730, and the quantity of coal raised by 
them was 3,900,297 tons, of the value of $7,947,296.22. In the south- 
em district the figures were, respectively, workmen, 2,545; coal 
raised, 1,588,473 tons; value, $2,232,998.39; in the western district, 
workmen, 540; coal raised, 453,241 tons; value, $558,114.55. 

COMPULSORY ARBITRATION. 

The great expectations entertained regarding the beneficent results 
of the working of the compulsory arbitration act in this State have not 
been fully realized. Though it maj be conceded that the existence of 
the court has tended to check the inclination that workmen formerly 
displayed to "down tools" at short notice, and frequently without any 
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justification, it is beyond doubt that it has failed to entirely prevent 
strikes, and that its operations have given dissatisfaction to both 
employers and employees. The shearers struck last year for higher 
rates, despite the fact that the pastoral ists were staggering under about 
the most severe blow they had ever sustained in the drought that then, 
and many months previously, prevailed. There was, however, plenty 
of free labor obtainable, and the strikers were defeated with a serious 
monetary loss to their organization. In this district there have been 
several strikes on the part of wheelers, with the consequent suspension 
of work at the mines affected, and dislocation of the companies' trade. 
Similar troubles are being exjjerienced in Western Australia, where 
an arbitration act is likewise in force. Advices from Perth, West 
Australia, show that at the Collie Boulder Mine, the unionist^ have 
caused a complete stoppage of operations because of the introduction 
of coal-cutting machines. Prior to this the miners struck in conse- 
quence of the manager having posted a notification that the wages of 
men filling coal into skips at the face would be $2.43 per day, as against 
$2.91 previously paid. 

A recent decision of the West Australian arbitration court allowing 
unregulated piecework in the carpentering and joining and saddlery 
trades has created intense dissatisfaction among trades-unionists^, and 
the Perth Labor Council adopted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the awards given in the carpenters and saddlers' disputes issued by 
the court of arbitration are illogical and absurd, and tend to bring the principle of 
compulsory arbitration into contempt. 

The carpenters' union also protested against the award, and pledged 
themselves not to take unrestricted piecework. The representative of 
the employers in the court resigned his position in consequence of the 
criticisms of the award uttered by his colleague, who sat as the repre- 
sentative of the employees. In an interview he said: 

I am perfectly in accord with the president in his contention that Parliament never 
intended interference with the n^ht of any individual to contract with such capital as 
he possesses. It seems to me if it were otherwise intended it would be direct inter- 
ference with the liberty of the subject, which British people have steadily resented, 
particularly in the last century. 

A bill to amend the New South Wales arbitration act was introduced 
in the legislative council on July 9 by the attorney-ffeneral, the author 
of the act. It provides for appeals to the court irom decisions by 
the registrar, for the hearing of cases bv district court judges, and for 
the enforcement of observance of awards. When the bill is received 
in the lower house the labor party will endeavor to incorporate a clause 
prohibiting lawyers from appearing to conduct cases on either side 
l)efore the court, the cost or legal assistance having already proved a 
serious drain on the funds of the unions. 

The commonwealth minister for trade and customs has introduced 
in the house of representatives a conciliation and arbitration bill to 
deal witii industrial disputes which extend beyond the limits of one 
State. The labor party are delighted with it, and declare it to be a 
most liberal and democratic measure. The legal element is proposed 
to be excluded from the Federal arbitration court by this bill. 

F. W. GoDiNG, Consul, 

Newcastle, New South Wales, July ^^ 1903. 
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NEWCASTLE. 

(FroB United States Coual Qodlag, Newcastle, New 8o«th Wales.*) 
CONDITIONS IN THE GOAL TRADE. 

Since my last report a remarkable chaDge has taken place in the 
appearance of this port, and the commercial and industrial conditions 
thereof, for whereas there were then only 13 deep-sea vessels, with an 
aggregate tonnage of 25,448 tons loading, or awaiting cargoes of coal, at 
the present moment there are no less man 67 foreign -going ships here, 
with an aggregate tonnage of 107,276 tons, and quite recently tne total 
was 80 vessels, and a proportionate increase of tonnage. The primary 
cause of the great influx of shipping during the past six months has 
been the prolonged and disastrous drought, one of the worst that has ever 
afflicted this country, which destroyea the harvest and made it neces- 
sary to import large quantities of flour and grain, chiefly from the 
United States, and maize from Argentina. There being no grain, 
comparatively little wool, and practically no frozen meat, etc.. to be 
obtained as return cargo (anotner consequence of the drought) the 
vessels bringing flour, wheat, etc. , were compelled to take coal. Then, 
while in former years sailing vessels carried the bulk of the wool to 
the home markets, the practice now is to send almost all of it by 
steamers, and the ships thus deprived of their old cargoes seek for 
coal as return loading, after having discharged their inward general 
cargoes at Melbourne, Sydney, other Australian ports, and at South 
African and other ports. But apart from the activity produced by 
abnoi-mal conditions of this kind, which is expected to continue until 
November or December next, there has been a steady improvement in 
the coal trade, which gives everv indication of being maintained, and, 
therefore, although the output for the coming year may not reach the 
total for the current twelve months, which will constitute a record in 
the history of the industry, the prospects for the trade are of an 
encouraging nature. 

So far the threatened displacement of coal by oil in the trade with 
the United States has not eventuated, but of course this fact is doubt- 
less due, to a large extent at least, to the cause already alluded to, viz, 
the importation of grain and flour and the necessity for loading coal 
on the return trip. 

GROWTH OF THE COAL TRADE. 

The returns for the six months ended June 30, 1903, show that the 
quantity of coal shipped to ports beyond New South Wales during 
that period was 1,707,026 tons, as compared with 1,450,221 tons for 
the corresponding period of 1902, an increase of 256,805 tons. The 
total quantity shipped to interstate and over-sea ports during the year 
1902 was 2,966,764 tons. Assuming that the export for the ensuing 
six months to December 31 next will not equal that for the half year 
just ended by 100,000 tons, a very liberal margin, the export for the 
current year will even then exceed that of 1902 by 347,288 tons, and 
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will exceed the previous record held by the year 1901 by 209,317 tons. 
The figures for the past six and a half years are as follows: 



Year. 


Tons. 


Year. 


Ton& 


1896 


2,070,804 
2,431.489 
2,486,394 
2,478,397 


1900 


3,Q21«912 


1897 


1901 

1902 


8,10i7» 


1898 


2,966,754 


1899 


1908 (estimated) 


3,S14«062 









For the half year referred to the A ustralasian trade shared in the 
increase to the extent of 67,757 tons. Victoria exceeded her imports 
of coal for the corresponding period of 1902 by 66,000 tons, New Zea- 
land by nearly 17,000 tons, and Tasmania by over 2,000 tons; but 
Queensland took nearly 5,000 tons less, South Australia 13,000 tons 
less, and West Australia nearly 5,000 tons less. Although Victoria 
took so much more coal from Newcastle her actual consumption of the 
mineral was less than in the first half of last year. The mines at 
Outtrim, Jumbunna, Korumburra, and CJoal Creek, Victoria, which 
formerly supplied a large quantity of the coal consumed by tiie rail- 
ways, and for manufacturing and household purposes, have been idle 
for some months past, owing to a strike of the miners, and conse- 
quently, the local output has been almost entirely suspended. Work 
on a limited scale has just been resumed at these collieries, free labor 
being employed. The system of paying a tonnage rate of wages for 
the quantity of coal gotten, has been abolished, and the miners now 
at work are being paid a daily wage of $1.94 for eight hours' labor. 

In the oversea trade the Philippine Islands show an increase of over 
78,000 tons; Chile, 40,000; Sandwich Islands, 35,000; Hongkong, 6,000, 
and the United States, 3,000. The principal decreases were: Java, 
15,000 tons; Natal, 5,000; South Sea Islands, 2,400, and New Cale- 
donia, 2,000. The Celebes Islands, which took 6,767 tons in the first 
six months in 1902, took none this naif year. The increased value of 
coal exported for the half year was $340, 460.34. 



EXPORTS OF COAL. 



The following statement shows the exports of coal, by countries 
and quantities, from Newcastle during the year ended June 30, 1903: 



Countries. 



Tons. 



Countiiee. 



Tons. 



Victoria 

Queensland 

South Australia . . . 

West Australia 

Tasmania 

New Zealand 

Hongkong 

United States 

Chile 

Java 

India 

Philippine Islands 

Peru 

Mexico 

South Sea Islands. 

Fiji 

New Caledonia . . . 
Sandwich Islands. 

Great Britain 

Natal 



834,008 
49,850 

404,581 

143.450 
86,872 

260,916 
81,872 

183,860 

471,795 
80,975 
88,484 

207,614 

53,648 

80,749 

8,420 

80,528 

8,208 

141,197 
1,100 
18,276 



Straits Settlements 

Cape Colony 

New Guinea 

China 

Mauritius 

Panama 

Celebes Islands 

Gilbert Islands 

Ellice, Union, and Tokelau groupe, 

Canada , 

Ceylon 

Niearauga 

Mol ucea Islands 

Ecuador , 

Sumatra 

Caroline Islands 

Alaska 

Total 



68,882 
10,113 
2,800 
2,000 
9.792 
9.392 
6,207 
9.6» 
479 
4.4fie 
8.260 
1,213 
6,038 
8,743 
3,941 
9M 

Laos 



3.228.MD 
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PRICB OF COAL. 



The price of coal f . o. b. in the northern or Newcastle district in 
nominally $2.67 per ton, but it is a well-known fact that no coal com- 
pany is getting this rate, and that a very large quantity of the mineral 
IS being sold at prices considerably under this figure. An unsuccess- 
ful effort was made recently by a section of the colliery proprietors to 
arrive at a common agreement respecting the price of coal, which it 
was proposed to fix at $2.43 per ton, with a proportionate reduction 
in the hewing rate paid to the miners. 

miners' wages. 

The miners are paid on a sliding scale, their wages rising and falling 
with the selling price of coal. At present they are receiving $1 with 
the price at (nominally) $2.67, and with each increase or decrease of 
24 cents in the selling price the mining rate rises or falls to the extent 
of 8 cents. About three months ago some of the colliery owners 
notified their miners of their intention to reduce the price to $2.43, 
and the mining rate to 93 cents, but in this movement they were with- 
out cooperation and support of the owners of the four largest collieries 
in the district. The miners decided to resist the reduction, and 
appealed to the arbitration court, with the result that the court ordered 
that the proprietors having decided toward the end of 1902 that the 
price of coal for the current year should be $2.67, the price being then 
fixed for the ensuing twelve months in accordance with custom, no 
alteration should be made until the expiration of the year 1903. 

COAL-CUTTING MACHINES. 

A good deal of interest has been aroused in mining circles, and par- 
ticularly among the miners of this district, by the introduction of sev- 
eral American coal-cutting machines. It is intended for the present 
to use these machines for ^^ holding'' in headings and thin seams, and 
it is not thought that, even if they are found to be entirely successful 
and their number is enlarged, they will displace the hand workers to 
any material extent. The pillar and board system of working the 
coal in this district does not offer the same facilities for operating the 
machine as the *' long- wall " method, which largely obtains in England, 
Scotland, Wales, and the United States. 

HAULAGE AND LOADING OP COAL. 

The haulage of the coal f rojm the various collieries to the dike and 
the task of placing it on shipboard devolves upon the railway depart- 
ment, and though from time to time complaints have been made, the 
work is as a rule efficiently performed. There are at present 6,840 
private coal-hopper wagons, either in use or being built m connection 
with the trade of the district, and from 26 to 31 Government locomo- 
tive engines are employed daily in the haulage of these wagons. The 
number of private railway lines in use is 26, and to cope with the 
traffic — passenger, coal, and general goods — the Government lines are 
trebled m some portions and quadrupled in others. The sidings on 
the dike cover a length of over 30 miles, and 230 switches are in opera- 
tion there. There are 21 cranes available, 18 being hydraulic and 3 
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steam. Of the former, 6 are movable. Between 300 and 400 coal 
trains pass through Hamilton to the dike daily. The cost of loading 
the coai into the snip does not exceed 2 cents per ton. 

IMPBOYED SHIPPING AND HABBOB FAGILITIE8. 

The arrangements for the shipment of coal in the inner basin have 
been very considerably advanced during the past twelve months, and, 
though a good deal yet remains to be done, still this second harbor of 
the port has been so far improved as to permit of the accommodation 
in one-third of its area (90 acres) of deep-sea ships and the loading at 
its wharf of some of the largest vessels visiting Newcastle. The wharf, 
which is 1^300 feet in length, is probably one of the b^t built and most 
substantial constructions of its feind in the world, is lighted by power- 
ful electric arc lamps, which enable the work of loading to be carried 
on by night as easily and expeditiously as by day. Six ti-aveling 
hydraulic cranes are employed in placing the coal on shipboard. In 
addition to the wharfage referred to, f urSier accommodation has been 
provided in the inner basin bv the erection of ballast jetties and six 
exceptionally strong mooring dolphins. Dredging in the main harbor 
has been prosecuted with more or less vigor during the year, a decided 
impetus to this work having been given by the earnest and well-founded 
representations made some months ago to the minister for public works 
by prominent shipping and coal-trade authorities. 
' It is intended to utilize Walsh Island, an area of over 50 acres, in 
the upper main harbor, which has been formed with silt dredged from 
the mam harbor, for mooring purposes, and already a contract is under 
way for the construction of two sets of ballast jetties. Two sets of 
dolphins are about to be built also at the top end of Stockton and one 
at the top end of Bullock Island. Very useful work is being done in 
reclaiming the foreshores of both places, the material used being bal- 
last discharged from ships and the silt from the harbor. 

Satisfactory progress has been made since last year in the extension 
of the northern and southern breakwaters at the entrance to the port 
The wave traps on the northjmd south of the channel near the entrance, 
each 1,000 feet in length, have demonstrated their usefulness more 
particularly during the recent heavy easterly and southeasterly gales 
that prevailed here. The northern breakwater has already, as far as it 
has gone, been found to produce a beneficial effect upon the bar at the 
mouth of the harbor, which now carries about 25 feet of water at high 
tide. Vessels load at the Bullock Island dike up to a draft of 24 feet, 
and the depth of water in the stream averages 25 feet. The system of 
indicating by signals from a position contiguous to the harbor entrance 
to captains of vessels loading at the dike the state of the bar and the 
conditions prevailing at sea has been found to work satisfactorily. 

PBOPOSED GBAVING DOCK. 

There is now good reason to assume that ere long a remedy will be 
supplied for probably one of the greatest drawbacks this port has had to 
contend against, viz, the lack of adequate docking accommodation. 
The parliamentary public works committee, after an exhaustive inquiry 
into the question of the construction of a graving dock at Newcastle, 
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E resented its report thereon to the legislative assembly in July, 
[aving commented on the extent and importance of the coal trade with 
its annual export of approximately 3,000,000 tons, and the fact that of 
the large number of vessels (including some of the finest afloat) trading 
to the port many arrive from long voya^ with their bottoms more 
or less foul and urgentlv requiring cleanmg and occasionally repair- 
ing, the committee reached the conclusion that a graving dock was 
not only desirable, but absolutely necessary to the welfare and prog- 
ress of the port. The report further states that the committee con- 
sider that the dock should be constructed by the State Government. 
While its earnings might not be sufficient to pay interest and working 
expenses, it would be profitable in other ways, and it was possible to 
make up the loss on the dock by the imposition of wharfage dues, such 
as are paid in Sydney, but not m Newcastle. 

As proposed, the dock would be constructed throughout of concrete; 
the altars to be molded blocks set as ashlar. It would be 450 feet 
lonff on the floor, with 20 feet on the sill at low water, spring tides, 
and a width of entrance at coping level of 75 feet,, and it would be 
capable when the requirements of the port necessitated additional 
accommodation of being lengthened* to 680 feet. The estimated cost 
of constructing the dock and providing it with necessary machinery 
is $924,635, but this is on the assumption that the rock on the site 
recommended, the southern end of the dike, proves, when the required 
foundation has been reached, to be sound. Should it be found to be 
unsound, the estimate would be largely exceeded. 

OCEAN FREIGHT RATES. 

Chartering operations latterly have been limited, the arrangements 
for freights having in most instances been concluded in England or 
America. The inquiry for San Francisco and Honolulu has eased, 
and lower freights are now being submitted. This has resulted in 
more attention being* given to Chilean business, for which country the 
freight shows a slight advance, with more transactions to record. 
For San Francisco, Honolulu, and West Coast ports a considerable ton- 
nage is now here under engagement to load. The freight quotations 
are those now prevailing from Newcastle for: San Francisco, $2.92; 
Hawaii, $2.92; Java, $1.70; Singapore, $1.46: West Coast of South 
America, $2.79 to $2.92; Valparaiso for oraers; San Diego, $3.16; 
Portland, Oreg., $2.19; Mauritius, $2.92; Mazatlan, $3.40; Panama, 
$3.89; Acapulco, $3.40; Algoa Bay, $5.10; Philippines, $2.92. 

FOREIGN TRADE. 

The following statements show the imports by articles and value, and 
the exports (other than coal) by articles and quantities received at and 
shipped from the port of Newcastle during the year ended June 30, 
1903. 

The value of the imports from the United States at Newcastle during 
the year was $638,675, which represents about one-third the actual 
amount imported and utilized in this consular district, the balance 
haying passed through the customs at Sydney. 

H. Doc. 722, 5S-2— vol 2 S4 
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ness. There is, however, much compiaint of a lack of young people • 
to fill the lower branches of skilled labor. 

Taking the year as a whole, I am inclined to agree with the secretary 
of labor that it has been a fairly prosperous one. The '' unemployed^ 
have been few, although one may find in New Zealand as elsewhere, 
where men gather in communities, a certain proportion of persons 
who do not work; for instance, the sick, the maimed, and the inebriate. 
But these subjects come under the charitable aid societies or commis- 
sioners of police, rather than under the labor department 

MAORI DIFFERENCES SETTLED. 

The ceremony of swearing in Mahuta, " King of the Maoris," as a 
member of the executive council, took place at Goveniment House in 
May last in the presence of the governor (Lord Ranfurly) and other 
state officials. Former New Zealand governments have had diflferences 
with the ''King" tjarty among the natives, and recently there has 
been considerable difficulty in getting the Maori councils act into 
operation among the followers of Mahuta, and also in getting them to 
open up their land for European settlement. These matters have now 
been successfully adjusted, and great developments in Maori lands 
throughout the colony are expected to follow. *' King" Mahuta, by 
accepting a seat for a period of seven years in the upper house of 
parliament, known as the "executive council," takes the title of 
'' honorable," but relinquishes his old title of '^Eang of the Maoris." 

COASTWISE TRADE. 

Important proposals in the way of a coastwise trade bill was intro- 
duced into parliament recently by a message from the governor. The 
bill is a short one, its chief point being contained in its second clause, 
which reads as follows: 

If it appears to the governor that British ships are subject in any foreign conntry 
to any prohibition or restriction as to the carrying of goods coastwise in that country, 
he may, by order in council, impose such prohibitions or restrictions upon the shipe 
of that country as to carrying goods coastwise in New 2jealand, or other part of the 
British popsessions, as appear to him justly to countervail the disadvantages to which 
British ships are subject as aforesaid. 

Provision is made for a cop}^ of the order in council being served on 
the master of any ve^el it may affect upon the arrival of the vessel in 
New Zealand, and it is provided that if the master of any ship contra- 
venes the order the ship shall be forfeited and disposed of and the 
proceeds paid into the consolidated fund. The act is not, however, to 
come into operation until it has received the royal assent. 

ANTHRAX OUTBREAK. 

I regret to say that there is another anthrax outbreak in certain 
parts of the colony, which has caused some alarm to its people. A 
guinea pig, recently inoculated with bacilli from cultures raised from 
tne blood of cattle which succumbed at Pukekohe, died at the colonial 
laboratory after a short period after being inoculated, showbg all 
signs of anthrax. The herds of cattle throughout the colony in which 
anthrax has already manifested itself are being thoroughly quarantined, 
and it is thought that the disease can be eradicated l^fore it becomes 
epidemic. 
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THE LABOR QUESTION. 

A deputation of union laborers recently asked the premier for abso- 
lute preference to ''"unionists" under the arbitration act; the appoint- 
ment of inspectors to enforce the awards of the arbitration courts; 
that the indentures of apprentices be opened for inspection, and that 
in the future the arbitration act be amended to prevent action being 
taken by employers in the furniture ti*ade. The premier gave the 
deputation all they asked for. He said that when the act was fii-st 
passed the correct interpretation was laid down in the preamble; that 
there was to be ''preference to unionists," and for a considerable time 
he administered tne act on that reading and there was no injury to 
capital. They were simply going back to that position now. No 
doubt exception would })e taken to it in the house of representatives 
at the coming sitting of parliament, but he believed a majority would 
be found willing to state that it was the law of the land when the act 
was passed. I^ said that government intended to ask the house of 
representatives to give preference to unionists, safeguarded in such a 
way that there could be no abuse of the power ^iven by the le^s- 
lature. He further remarked that the government mtended to appoint 
inspectors of awards. The unionists could not give information 
regarding breaches of awards without becoming marked men. He 
also approved of factory inspectors having power to inspect indentures. 
He also intended to ask parliament to perfect the law so that what had 
recently occurred in Auckland in the furniture trade should not again 
take place. In other words, " preference" must l)e given a " unionist." 

The furniture trade dispute, to which the premier referred, has 
been between the employers and the unionist employees of this trade 
in Auckland, which was the outcome of the award ^^ranted by the arbi- 
tration court some little time ago. The award given by the arbitration 
court provided that the employers must pay the emplovces at the rate 
of Is. 3d. (30 cents) per hour. This the employers did not see their 
way clear to do. They claimed that there were many incompetent 
men who were not worth 30 cents per hour; and the result was that 
about 150 employees were thrown out of work. The employees then 
formed themselves into an association, and referred the matter to the 

Premier, who advised them to take their case to the court of appeals, 
his was done, but not before some little time had elapsed. In the 
meantime the furniture trade, which was in a prosperous condition, 
enabled the idle employees to tind employment in other parts of the 
colony. The Auckland employers were sanguine that the arbitration 
court would render a decision favorable to them. They were, there- 
foi-e, determined not to pay the Is. 3d. per hour. However, after 
some delay, the case came before the court of appeals, and a decision 
was rendered by Associate Justice Cooper in favor of the employees. 

NEW ZEALAND WOOL AND HIDES. 

One of the most important events to New Zealand during the past 
year has been the steady improvement in wool values. The prospects 
of agriculturists and pastoralists are bright and growing brighter. 
The present condition is almost a unique one in the nistory of the col- 
ony, in that the farmers are contented. This feeling, I am assured, is 
general. The drought in Australia is having its natural effects on the 
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PROGRESS OF NEW ZEALAND. 



The following table presents a summarization of the civil, commer- 
cial, and financial statistics of New Zealand, in the calendar years 1892 
and 1902, with the increases and decreases in each item: 



Subject. 



Population (excluding Maoris and residenta of Cook and 
other Pacific islands): 

Males 

Females 



Total . 



Ship^h 



42,768 
9,713,746 

211,040 

881,881 

18,670,752 

8,474,285 

5,479 
619,065 

1,886 
5,907,610 

676,223 
656,100 



Occupied holdings number. . 

Land in cultivation (including grasses) acres. . 

Live stock: 

Horses (census 1891) number. . 

Cattle (census 1891) do... 

Sheep do. . . 

Postal money orders issued dollars. . 

Telegraphs: 

Miles of line 

Revenue (including telephones) dollars. . 

Railways (Government): 

Open for traffic miles. . 

Receipts dollars. . 

' 'Ping: 

vessels inward tons. . 

Vessels outward do. . . 

• 

Export of New Zealand produee: 

WaoI Jquantity pounds.. 

^^Mvalue dollars., 

^,^,„ /quantity bushels. 

Grain|;*^jyg dollars. 

Frozen meat{?x?!^;:;;:;:;:::::;::::;:::;;:;doC: 

Butter|?^S;^:ty..........................^ 

Oheesej^^jy^ dollars.. 

™i„_ /quantity tons. 

^'*^^\value : dollars. 

H?are"^'::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:XE 
Gum(iu«ri){?re"'.':;;;;;;;;.-.;;.:-;.v.:v.-.v.-.dor^: 

Provisions, tallow 

Timber, etc dollars.. | 6,002,625 

Total exports do. . . 

Total imports do....| 34,716,280 

Output of coal tons. . ' 673, 315 

Banks: I 

Deposits (average four quarters) dollars. . I 67, 935, 310 

Assets do.... I 87,790,840 

Liabilities do.... 73,116,675 

Savings banks (post office and private): 

Depositors (December 31) number.. 135,827 j 

Deposit* dollars.. 17,902,720 

Insurance (government): 

Policies number. . 30, 316 

Amount insured dollars. . 42, 904, 085 

Old-age pensions: 

Pensions (March 81,1899) number.. 7,448 

Amount represented dollars.. 640,410 



346,146 
306,287 



660,433 



1902. 



Increase. 



425,908 
382,021 



80.762 
76,7»4 



807,929 



66.034 
13,857,700 

286,955 

1,460,663 

20,342,727 

6,355,296 

7,632 
1,112,475 

2,291 
9,870,190 

1,089,179 
1,0*8,770 



118,180,912 

21,566,585 

6,625,526 

4,081,860 

869,600 

6,166,885 

53,930 

1,135,810 

41,493 

465.210 

12,793 

63.965 

237.393 

4,759,816 

8.705 

2.588,390 



160,419,023 

16,772,815 

5,962,697 

3,929,215 

2,188,567 

13,593,815 

253.998 

6,029,010 

74,746 

817,695 

20,852 

104,260 

507,862 

9,757.130 

7.430 

2.251,116 



11,672.045 



46,829,340 | 67.492,995 



56.633.615 



157.496 



22,266 
3,643,955 

•^.915 

628,882 

1,771,976 

2,881,060 

2,15S 
698.410 

405 

3,962,560 

413.966 
392,670 



042,238,111 

04,798,720 

^762,828 

152, 14o 

l,a68,»7 

8,428,490 

200. OGH 

4,898,200 

33,253 

862,485 

8,0SO 

40,295 

270,450 

a 4, 996, 815 

1.275 

837,275 



5,669.420 



20,663.656 



21,918,835 



1,362.702 J 

86,158,835 
64,995,900 
93,605,315 

261,948 



42,406 
65,123,670 

12,776 
1,065,960 



689,887 

18,223,525 

7,205,060 

20,888,640 

128,121 
21,481,665 

12.190 
12.219,685 

5,333 
445.550 



a Decrease. 
NEW ZEALANI>-UNITED STATES TRADE. 

The imports from the United States for the calendar year 1902 were 
not as much by about $481,915 as for the preceding year. It is impos- 
sible to get the returns for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, but I 
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am satisfied that they would be considerably more than they were for 
the year ended December 31 last, because the last six months show an 
increase, so far as Auckland is concerned. 



IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED. STATBB. 



The following statement shows the principal imports from the United 
Slates into New Zealand during the year 1902: 



Articlefj. 



AcHs: 

A.cetic 

Bulphuric 

TarUiric 

AlkAli: 

r'otasb and caustic potash 

rsoda — 

Carbonate and bicarbonate. 
Cau8tic , 

JnenumerHled 

Anloaals, living: 

«'attle , 

tonkeys , 

Qo&ta 

lenses 

touUry 

App*rel and slops 

Arm:, accouterments, etc 

Cups, percussiou , 

Cartridges— 

10^24 bore , 

Not otherwise enumerated . . . 
Cases 

Prearms 

Fise 

A3 other 

Beer„ 

Bekinsr: 

Lei ther 

Ot^erthan leather , 

Beyen^es: 

Line juice, unsweetened , 

Uienumerated , 

Bicycbs and tricycles 

Ifeterial for bicycles and tricy- 
cles 

Biscuis, fancy and other kinds 

Blackng 

Blacklead 

BMtts , 

Bookt printed 

Bootsand shoes 

Boots rubber 

Brass 

Bir and sheet 

Ifanufactures of 

Brusl ware (brooms) 

Brusles: 

lair, clothes, hat, etc 

Inenumerated 

fiaterial for , 

Buck'ts and tubs, principally wood. 
Buih mg material, unenumerated . . . 

Candes 

CanniM 

Cards, playing , 



Articles. 



Value. 



Carpeting and druggetlng 

Carrbges. carts, perambuIatorB,etc., 
and materials for: 

(tiriages, etc 

4irt8, drays, and wagons 

^rambulatois and gocarts 

Haterialfor 

Gurriage material for axles, axle 

arms, and boxes 

liaterial for carriages, carts, 

iihafts, spokes in rough 

<hrrlage and cart makers' mate- 
rial 

Chah»and Chain cables 



$100 
20 
660 

115 

2,590 
155 
4S5 

1,100 
2,000 
225 
200 
646 
91,040 
540 
895 

32,590 

27,825 

155 

27,930 

1,790 

35 

2,950 

2,530 
8,285 

850 

140 

82,610 

50,855 

150 

3,405 

685 

665 

28,675 

405,655 

19,060 

405 
3.826 
6,145 



4,296 
676 
475 
6,825 
6,560 
67,495 
8,330 
6,416 



18,000 

18,815 

160 

29,166 

18,106 

18,805 

19,640 \ 
470' 



Cheese $130 

China, porcelain, and parian ware . . 260 

Clocks 39,445 

Cocoa and chocolate 1, 916 

Cocoa beans 10,105 

Coffee (raw) 6,740 

Combs I 436 

Confectionery: ' 

Plain chocolate 130 

Fancy 160 

Unenumerated 12,060 

Copper, pig. bar, sheet, tube, and 

manufactured I 895 

Cordage 9,446 

Cork, cut 196 

Cotton goods: 

Pure 1,460 

Calico, white and gray 10, 050 

Leather cloth 4,705 

Shirting: 

Colored cotton 150 

Flannelette 355 

Cotton cloth, tubular woven 330 

Unentmierated i 66, 980 

Cutlery 1,430 

Doors, plain 275 

Drapery 9,080 

Ladiee' trimmings 2, 550 

Drugs and chemicals: I 
Chemicals, not otherwise enu- 
merated 4,025 

Cream of tartar 200 

Drugs, druggists' sundries, an*l , 

apothecaries' wares 30, 895 

Glycerin, refined 110 

• Tinctures, medicinal spirits 290 

Washing powder 620 

Disinfectants 270 

Food preservative 6,445 

Gums 180 

Insecticides and tree washes 1, 585 

Medicinal barks, leaves, etc 965 

Sheep dip 1,420 

Unenumerated 800 

Dyes 850 

Earthenware ! 7,215 

Engine packing 3,180 

Essences: 

Flavoring f 465 

other kinds 610 

Fancy goods 44,730 

Felt, sheathing 850 

Fire engines 2, 215 

Fi re hose and other appliances 3, 150 

Fish: I 

Dried, pickled, and salted 4,846 

Potted and preserved 69,010 

Unenumerated 1,830 

Floor cloth and oilcloth ' 106 

FoodstufEs: , 

Flour 181,680 

Fodder I 628 

Macaroni and com flour 200 

Malzena and com flour 8,266 

Unenumerated ' 110 

Fmits: 

Bottled and preserved - 88,566 

Driedcurrants 220 

Dried raisins 1 45,640 

Unenumerated > 82.926 
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COMMEBOIAL RELATIONS — ANNUAL REPORTS. 



Articles. Value. 



Fnilts— Continued. j 

Fresh apples and pears $4,055 

Lemons 950 

Other kinds 7, 465 

Furniture and upholstery 46, 156 

Furniture polish, and knife and plate 

powder 16, 635 

Glass, manufacture: 

Bottles, empty 14,700 

Mi rrors ana look ing-glasses 3, 775 

Glassware 42,720 i 

Glue and size 640 

Gold leaf 170 

Grain and pulse: 

Beansandpeas 695 

Wheat 18,750 

Unenumerated 12,665 

Grease 8,470 

Grindery: 

Heel and toe plates 4,635 

Unenumerated 9,525 

Haberdasher>', and materials for: 

Haberdashery 1,845 

Buttons 7,940 

Sewing cotton, etc 4, 310 ' 

Unenumerated 180 , 

Hardware: 

HoUoware and ironmongery 232, 860 

CofBn furniture 140 i 

Hardware 4,160 

Hatsandcaps 6,475 

Hops 9,855 

Hosiery 1,850 

India-rubberand gutta-percha goods 6, 025 
Ink: 

Printing 6,835 

Writing 115 

Instnunenis, musical, optical, and 
scientific; 

Harmoniums and organs 25, 395 

Pianos 4,475 

Unenumerated 12,625 I 

Material for 1, 000 

Optical 1,270 ' 

Scientific 1,535 

Surgical and dental 47,165 

Unenumerated 80 

Iron and steel: I 

Bar, bolt, and rod 8,246 

Boltsananuts 12,405 i 

Galvanized manufactures 280 

Hoops 610 

Iron and steel 19, 255 

Pipes and fittings 78, 005 

Rails 108,965 

Sheet and plate 455 

Staples and standards 8, 670 

Wire fencing, barbed 104, 285 

Wire fencing, plain 166, 765 

Wire netting 430 

Wire unenumerated 14,955 

Jams, jellies, and preserves 610 

Jewelry 8,800 I 

Lamps, lanterns, and lampwick 86, 250 

Lead manufactures 245 

Leather, and manufactures of: i 

Leather 78,410 

Chamois 1 , 115 

Boots and shoes, vamps, uppers, 

and laces 6,196 

Unenumerated 330 

Linen, pure goods 286 

Licorice 725 

Machines and machinery: 

Agricultural 229,680 

Dairying 18,690 

Ennnes 750 

Bouers 816 

Electric 87,400 

Engines- 
Steam 6,820 

Gas 78,100 

Boilersfor 3,120, 

Fire engines and attachments 6, 365 ' 



Articles. 



Machines and machinery — Cont'd. 

Engines — Continued. 

Flour milling 

Gas making 

Mining 

Printing 

Refrigerating 

Sewing and knitting 

Woodworking 

Woolen-milling 

Unenumerated 

Material for. and parts of 

Manures 

Marble: 

Dressed and polished 

Hewn and rough sawn 

Mats and matting 

Meats, potted and preserved 

Medicines, patent and proprietarj*. . 
Metal manufactures: 

Weighbridges and weighing ma- 
chines 

Anchors 

Rivets and washers 

Tacks 

Typewriters 

Unenumerated 

Milk, preserved 

Molding 

Nails: 

Iron 

Unenumerated 

Oars 

Oils: 

Castor 

Fish, penguin, and seal 

Linseed 

Mineral- 
Kerosene 

Other kinds 

Unenumerated 

Oilmens' stores 

Onions 

Paints and colors: 

Ground in oil 

Mixed ready for use 

Unenumerated 

Paper: 

Bags 

Butter 

Hangings 

Printing 

Wrapping 

Writing 

Unenumerated 

Perfumery: 

Perfumed spirits 

Toilet preparations 

Unenumerated 

Photographic goods: 

Cameras and lenses and plates . 

Sensitized surfaces 

Unenumerated 

Pickles 

Pictures, paintings, drawings, and 

photographs 

Picture frames and mounts 

Plants, trees, andshrubs , 

Plaster of Paris 

Plate and plateware , 

Portmanteaux 

Printing material ( type, etc ) 

Provisions 

Pumps , 

Quicksilver 

Railway plant 

Resin 

Rugs 

Saddlery and harness 

Harness oil and composition 

Saddlers' ironmongery and material. 

Salt 

Sauces 

Sausage skins 



Value. 



91.365 
456 

41,905 
27.455 

1,255 
84,44& 
50,3;fi 
310 
86.370 

6,140 
15. 4» 

l,fi65 

ISO 

1,220 

1.7W 

81,775 



6, 165 

105 

8,145 

2,610 

18.646 

66,470 

270 

Iffi 

ia7,7» 

47l> 

6.140 

165 

2.610 

liO 

661,720 

33.480 

71,850 

570 

14,410 

4,685 
B,296 
7,575 

11,600 

S80 

2t.2a5 

227,775 

S.990 

2,290 

2,086 

T,280 

960 

1176 

1560 

8,156 

466 

7,660 
1,885 

1.765 
5,215 

18S20 
V.100 
9^506 
6.490 

87,070 
255 

6005 

S6G10 
170O 

12000 
2660 
iMO 
9.670 
260 

46|«6 
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Articles. 



Value. 



Seeds: 

Grass and clover 

Unennmerated 

Ship chandlery 

Slates, roofing 

Soap: 

Soap powder, extract of soap 

Unennmerated 

Spices 

Spirits: 

Whisky 

Unennmerated 

Stationery: 

Apparatus for teaching 

Bookbinders' material. 

Cardboard boxes, material for... 

Unennmerated 

Stones (grindstones, millstones whet* 

stones, etc.) 

Sugar and molasses 

Tanning material 

Timber: 

Laths and shingles 

Sawn, undressed 

Sawn, dressed 

Unennmerated 

Tinfoil 

Tinware 

Timimiths' fumisliings and fit- 
tings 



160,175 
3,720 
8,410 
5,»40 1 

2.066 i 

34,826 I 

180 I 

1,810 
8,160 I 

2,680 
686 
8,620 I 
81,696 

8,410 

126 

1,800 

195 
9,090 
2,680 
8,275 

216 
4.875 

395 



Articles. 



Tobacco: 

Cigarettes 

Cigars 

Manufactured 

Unmanufactured 

Tools and implements: 

Engineers' machine tools 

Sheep shears 

Spades, shovels, and forks 

Tramway plant 

Unennmerated 

Turpentine driers and terebine 

Twine and nets and netting 

Varnish and gold size 

Vegetables, fresh, dried, and pre- 
served 

Vinegar 

Watches 

Paraffin 

Wine 

Woodenware 

Woolen goods, pure 

Minor articles 

Manufacturers' material 

Miscellaneous goods: 

Manufactured 

Unmanufactured 

Parcels post 



Total « . 



Value. 



^53,240 
10,785 
504,836 

8,496 

:<6,675 

935 

21,440 

6,616 

232,290 

63,440 

260 

8,605 

1,895 

950 

13,696 

61,695 

390 

108,306 

915 

3,265 

4.680 

46,013 

41,622 
29,966 

6,5^,685 



«»The amount of *' unennmerated goods" not given in the table. 

Frank Dillingham, Coimd- General. 
Auckland, New Zealand, August 11 and October 19^ 190S. 



AUCKIjAND. 

(From United States CoBsal-tieneral DIlllBgham, Auckland, New Zealand.) 
CUSTOMS RETURNS FOR 1902. 

A remarkable increase is noted in the customs receipts of this port for 
1902, which amounted to $2,941,864.27, as against $2,642,537.03 for 
1901, the increase being $299,427. 20. The chief items showing incre^e 
were: Spirits, cigars, cigarettes, wine, cocoa, etc.; coffee, sugar, glu- 
cose, goods ad valorem, and goods by weight. There was a small 
decrease in tobacco, ale, beer, tea, and opium, amounting to $52,061.80. 
The imports increased $438,009.06. 

The increases and decreases in the imports and exports from and to 
the several countries in 1902, as compared with 1901, were as follows: 

IMPORTS. 



Countries. 



Increase. 



Decrease. 



uni^ Kingdom v::::--:::-:^''^^^ 

Qemajiy//;;.:::".:'.:'.:::;:::::::*.::*.*.*.".::. ...'..".■.■. * 48,869.66 

BeSnm 41.365.26 

UnlSedStates 142,101.80 ^^ ^ ^^ 

Australian Commonwealth •v^'tS^ oc 

British Pacific islands i2S'5S2?^ 

jl^YI^ , 138, 208. 60 

All otherpiace8*.l'.'."/.'.'.;*.*.*.'.*.'.;*.'//.i*/.i"/////.'.'.. '."."-" 38.907.66 



Total 1 1,552,241.20 



1,084,231.8 

I 
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COMMERCIAL KELATIONS ANNUAL BEPOBT8. 



having their termini at Sydney, the products of Queensland go in a 
large measure to swell the foreign ei^rts of the southern States of 
Australia. This is notably the case with wool. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY ARTICLES. 

The following statements show the imports and exports, by articles 
of Queensland during the calendar year 1902: 

IMPORTS. 



Articles. 



Cotton, woolen, silk, and linen piece 
goods 

Manufactured articles of cotton, 
woolen, silk, and linen, hats, haber- 
dashery, etc 

Boots and shoes 

Bags, sacks, woolpacks, cordage, and 
twine 

Metals, Including wire 

Manufactures of metaLs, including 
machinery, hardware, etc 

Arms, ammunition, powder, dyna- 
mite, etc 

Sewing machines 

Glassware, earthenware, and por- 
celain 

Acids, alkali, chemicals, drugs (in- 
cluding opium), gums, resins etc. . . 

Paints, winaow and plate glass, paper 
hangings, etc 

Furniture, orush ware, oilcloth, mat- 
ting, and wooden ware 

Paper, books, stationery, and printing 
materials 

Saddlery and harness and leather 
ware 

Fancy goods, combs, perfumer>', toys, 
etc 

Musical instruments 

Jewelery, watches, clocks, plate, 
plated ware, and instrument8(8clen- 
ttfic),etc 

Coal, coke, and shale 

Timber, cement, slates, doors, etc 



Value. 



$3,368,270 

3,082,930 
575,400 

531,660 
633,595 

5,122,195 

646,425 
82,630 

302,815 

976,725 

836,650 

611,970 

9d9,530 

153, aw 

883,675 
173,170 



500,975 
124,510 
281,695 



Articles. 



Leather (patent, etc.) and leather 
cut into shapes 

Hemp, flax, jute, and other fibers 

Hides, skins, tallow, etc 

Guano, manures, and bones 

Bullion and specie (coin) 

Spirits, wine, and beer 

Tobacco, cigars, and snuff 

' Hops 

! Malt 

Sugar 

Tea 

Coffee, cocoa, etc 

Candles 

Oilmen's stores, groceries, includ- 
ing dried fruits, confectionery, 
preserved provisions, fish, salt, 
matches, corks, salad oil, etc 

Oils in bulk, kerosene, linseed, castor, 
Chinese, etc 

Rice 

I FIbur, grain, maize, oats, barley, 
I wheat, etc 

Green fruit, seeds, plants, and v^e- 
tables 

Homed cattle, sheep, horses, pigs, 
etc., by sea and borderwise 

All other miscellaneous, personal 
effects, etc 

For government account, stores, rail- 
way, etc 

Total 



Value. 



1188,855 
144,290 

34, no 

29.670 

1.578,765 

1,^0,200 

798,430 

76,500 
186,^5 

11, 6» 
649,500 
160.220 

62,860 



8,747,875 

714,735 
284,925 

6,001,585 

1,346,435 

871,565 

733,380 

102,286 



96,762,600 



EXPORTS. 



Gold dust and bars 

Gold cyanide 

Gold ore, concentrates 

Silver bullion, and silver gold ( Don?) , 

and silver lead bullion 

Silver ore 

Copper ore. smelted, and matte 

Tin ore and smelted 

Specie 

Drapery, apparel, silks, etc 

Shell fish (oysters) and beche-de-mer 

Fruit, green 

Grain, pulse, etc 

Hides and skins 



$12,287,195 
1,234,605 
110,000 I 

461,240 
6,630 I 

1,032,230 I 
857,490 

1,066,840 I 
183,025 
186,545 I 
599,910 I 
153,060 , 

3,002,990 ; 



Pearl and tortoise shell 

Preserved, salted, and f rozenmeat, etc . 

Rum, colonial 

Sugar, colonial 

Tallow 

Timber 

Wool, clean (12,246, 480 pounds) 

Wool, greasy (8,809,470 pounds). 



Live stock (homed cattle, sheep, 
horses, pigs, etc. ) by sea and border- 



wise. 
All other artioles. 



1857,745 
7,786,330 
29,720 
4,674,660 
l,07n,M0 
116,400 
3,690,595 
2,906,585 



1,907,800 
2,102, 5N) 



Total 45,856,115 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



The drought referred to in my last report is now happily ended, and 
throughout the Stato the present season is an abnost unprecedentedly 
good one. Crops of cereals, fruits, ot<'., are the largest and of the 
best qualit}' for years, and should the present favorable weather con- 
tinue for a few weeks longer the success of these crops is assured. 
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Vessels drawing 26 feet of water may now berth at the Pinkenba 
Wharf, which is connected by a 9-mile railway with the city, and lately 
the twin-screw steamer Dorset. 7,000 tons register, length 460 feet, 
came up to the town wharves, discharged cargo, and went to sea again 
without the assistance of a tug. 

W. J. Weatherill, Consular Agent. 
Brisbane, Queensland, September M^ 1903. 



VICTORIA. 

(From Unltod States ConsuNtieneral Bray, Melboune, Aastralla.) 
RETURNS OF IMPORTS, AND EXPORTS. 

The customs statistics for the year 1902, compiled by the govern- 
ment statist of the State of Victoria, are now at hand, and show slight 
decreases in the totals of the imports and exports as compared with the 
previous A^ear. 

The aggregate imports of the State during the year amounted to 
$91,351,225, a decrease of $3,285,475, and the exports to $91,052,615, 
a decrease of $2,177,870. 

For some years both the imports and exports of the State had stead- 
ily increased in value, and but for the recent drought, the eflfects of 
which have not vet Dassed away, that progress would undoubtedlj'^ have 
been maintained. On the whole the State, in comparison with the other 
parts of Australia, has been most fortunate in emerging from that 
disastrous period with such slight losses in trade. There is every 
evidence of most bountiful harvests in the approaching season and 
assurance of general prosperity over the whole State. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY COUNTRIES. 

The trade of Victoria, by countries and colonies, during 1902 is shown 
in the following table of imports and exports, the principal countries 
only being given in the order of the value of imports therefrom. 



Country. 



Imports. 



Great Britain ?34,675,200 

Australian States 27,062,600 

United states 7,472,430 

NewZealand 5,755,896 

Gennany 4,516,946 

Java , 1,746,410 

India 1,687,976 

Mauritius ' 1,184,266 

China 1,174,620 

Norway I 1,091,820 

Ceylon 1,046,220 

Belgium 811,060 

Japan I 784,036 

France ; 574,690 





Country. 


Imports. 




Canada 


$396,430 
388,450 
243,986 
152,896 
152,050 
131,446 
75,816 
62,895 
49,070 
3-1,980 
31,355 




Italy 




Sweden 




Straits Settlements 

Ocean Island 




Philippine Islands 

Greece 

Hoi land 




Asia Minor 


106 


Russia 


4,848,830 


Egrypt 


1,986,780 


Cane Colony 


372,210 


Natal .::::: :.:.::: 




4,086,400 


Transvaal 











Exports. 



$420 
114,080 

"85," 960 

55 

127,160 

"*i*376 



4,535 

8,365,425 

5,484,665 

268,295 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS ANNUAL .REPORTS. 



IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY ARTICLES. 

The following statements show the value of the principal articles 
imported and exported during 1902: 

IMPORTS. 



Articles. 



Apparel and slops 

Arms, Ammunition, and explosives 
Bags and sacks (including wool- 
packs) , 

Beer, cider, and perry , 

Bicycles, etc., and parts , 

Biscuits, bread, and dough , 

Books, periodicals, etc 

Boots and shoes 

Brush ware 

Butter , 

Candles 

Carpet and druggeting 

Cement 

Cheese 

Coal 

Cocoa and chocolate 

Coffee 

Confectionery 

Corks, cut 

Cotton piece goods and manufac- 
tures 

Cutlery 

Drugs and chemicals 

Dyes 

Earthenware, brown ware, china 

ware, tiles, etc 

Fancy goods 

Fish: 

Fresh 

Preserved and salted 

Shell 

Fruit: 

Fresh 

Preserved and dried 

Furniture and upholstery , 

Class and glassware 

Gloves 

Gold: 

Bull Ion 

Specie , 

Grain: 

Oats , 

Wheat 

Other 

Grain, prepared: 

Flour , 

Other (including malt and rice) 

Haberdashery .• 

Hats, caps, and bonnets 

Hides, skins, and pelts 

Hops 

Hosiery 

Jewelry 

Lamps and lamp ware 

Leather 

Leather ware (including saddlery 

and harness) 

Linen piece goods and manufac- 
tures , 



Value. 



$2,206,065 
784,776 

920,835 
606,870 
817,296 

18,010 
967,280 
402,685 
120,355 
738,766 
105,105 
289,665 

94,860 

64,830 
2,144,620 
334,966 
181, 180 
119,916 

21,045 

4,289,866 
199,775 
659,435 
162,480 

416,610 
441,495 

104,475 
690,965 
75,055 

390,945 
828.965 
427,290 I 
446,060 
490,250 

6,229,030 
571,900 

104,390 
863,455 
682,370 

141,180 
487,930 

1,976,475 
890,770 

1,319,760 
171,915 
347,916 
482,735 
212,580 

1,008,960 

184,840 
156,145 



Articles. 



and 



Livestock: 

Cattle 

Horses 

Sheep 

Pigs 

Machinery: 

A^icultural machinery 
implements 

Cream separators 

Sewing machines 

Other 

Matches and vestas 

Meats: 

Fresh beef and mutton 

Frozen beef 

Frozen mutton 

Bacon and ham 

Preserved 

Salted 

Medicines 

Metals: 

Iron and steel, raw or partly 
manufactured 

Iron manufactures — 

Pipes 

Wire and wire netting 

Railway rails, etc 

Iron an<l steel cordage 

Plated and mixed metal ware. . . 

other metal manufactures 

Milk, preserved 

Musical instruments 

Mustard 

Oilcloth and other floor cloths 

Oil of all kinds 

Oilmen's stores (Including pickles, 

sauces, and potted meats) 

Opium 

Paints and colors 

Paper (including paper bags) 

Photographic gooas 

Salt, ordinary 

Silks and silk manufactures 

Specie, exclusive of gold 

Spirits 

Stationerv 

Sugar and molasses 

Tea 



Value, 



Timber 

Tobacco, cigars, and snuff 

Tools and utensils 

Varnish 

Watches, clocks, and watchmaker's 

materials 

Wine 

Wool 

WoolenB and woolen piece goods . . . . 



SI. 272, 345 

1. 225.960 

3.485,445 

18. 4& 



914.330 
215,650 
262.925 

1,285,975 
166,562 

2,335 
32,835 
25,(05 
26,755 
149,370 
6,405 
375,810 



2.425,085 

351,705 
875,640 
228,470 
121.395 
296,53=1 

2,113,225 

72,945 

516,520 

73,765 

863.470 

1,298,955 

235,800 

5(2.706 

408,085 

1,662.990 

76,860 

60,135 

1.963,785 

151,505 

1,858,855 

297,025 

4,568,545 

1,590.060 

8,228,880 

1,60»,8»> 

838,095 

96,010 

812,505 

251.690 

6,708,575 

4,220,115 



EXPORTS. 



Apparel and slops 

Bark 

Beer, cider, and perry . 
Bicycles and parts, etc. 

Biscuits and bread 

Bones and bone dust. . . 

Books , 

Boots and shoes 

Butter 

Candles 



81,578, 
163, 
259, 
367, 
611, 
60, 
453, 
973, 

4,884, 



076 
636 
695 
520 
190 
600 
885 
695 
180 
655 



Cheese 

Coffee 

Confectionery 

Drugs and chemicals 

Fish, preserved and salted 
Fruits: 

Fresh 

Preserved and dried . . 
Furniture and upholstery 
Glass and glassware 



$148,125 

48,800 

173,415 

259,970 

75,965 

406,740 
282,260 
322,830 
178»295 
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Articles. 



Gold bullion 

Grain : 

Oiite 

Wheat 

Other 

Grain product«: 

Flour 

Oatmeal 

Other (including malt and rice). 

Hats, caps, and bonnets 

Hay, chaff, and straw 

Hidee 

Hope 

Horns and hoofs 

Jams and jellies 

Jewelry 1 

Leather 

Leather ware (including saddlery 

and harness) 

Livestock: 

Cattle 

Horses 

Sheep 

Pigs 

Machinery: 

Agricultural ma(Jiinery and im- 

Slements 
ler 

Meats: 

Fresh beef and mutton 

Frozen- 
Beef 

Mutton I 

Rabbits and hares , 

Bacon and ham 

Preserved rabbits 

Other, preserved ' 

Salted I 



Articles. 



9980,180 

1.338,045 

8,222,165 

469,055 

906,145 
153,235 
1.111,620 I 
310,130 , 
6.215,635 
49,150 
86,485 
6,140 ' 
561,425 , 
454,180 
1,890,610 

147,180 : 

888,965 |l 
1,112,226 'I 
877,365 
88,785 ; 



411,160 
835,950 

4,610 

65.070 
949,070 
602.225 
650,515 

67,640 
268,850 

29,075 



Metal manufactures: 

Iron and steel, raw or partly 
manufactured 

Pipes 

Wire and wire netting 

Railway rails, etc 

Iron and steel cordage '. . . . 

Plated and mixed metal ware . . , 

Other metal manufactures , 

Oil of all kinds 

Oilmen's stores (including pickles 

and sauces and potted meats) 

Onions 

Paper (including paper bags) 
Photographic 

Potatoes 

Skins: 

Sheep — 

Rabbit... 

Other I 

Soap I 

Specie 

Sphits I 

Starch ' 

Stationery > 

Sugar and molasses • 

Tallo w ; 

Tea I 

Timber I 

Tobacco, cigars, and snuff 

Vegetables: 

Fresh, unenumerated 

Preserved and salted 

Wine 

Wool 

Woolens and woolen piece goods . . 



Value. 



9314,930 

186,790 

1-27. 140 

78.130 

8,190 

74,295 

749,280 

486,180 

220,990 
375,865 
168,230 
90,706 
650,880 

1, 996, 150 
3^010 
152,460 
147,890 
20,620,995 
481,000 
164,210 
834,875 
800,986 
414.485 
664,700 
224,430 
1,116,415 

80,646 
41,760 

346,776 
17,366,860 

623,795 



TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 



The principal imports and exports of Victoria in its trade with the 
United States during the year 1902 are shown in the following table, 
all articles under the value of $5,000 being omitted. 



IMPORTS. 



Articles. 



Value, 



Articles. 



Apparel 146,920 

Arms and ammunition 78, 385 

Axles 24,456 

Bicycles and bicycle parts 66, 455 

Blacking 11,555 

Books and periodicals 42, 440 

Boot* and shoes 28,088 

Bru.sh ware 6, 740 

Candles 46,045 

Canvas , 7,885 

Cards, playing | 5,485 

Carpeting ; 16,825 

Carriages ' 89,745 

Carriage materUls I 22,875 i 

Clocks I 86,826 ' 

Cocoas ; 10,910 

Confectionery : 7,460 

Copper I 10,280 

Cordage 6,130 

Cotton piece goods 81,199 

Cutlery ' 7,745 

Drugs and chemicals [ 14, 375 

Electrical goods 27,105 

Fancy goods 19,420 

H. Doc. 722, 68-2— vol 2 35 



Fish, preserved and salted 

Furniture 

Qlaasware 

Government stores 

Grain and pulse (barley) 

Flour 

Grease, antifriction 

Grindery (shoemakers' material) 

Haberdashery 

Hats and caps 

Hardware and ironmongery 

Implements: 

Agricultural 

Reapers and binders 

India-rubber goods 

Ink 

Instruments: 

Musical 

Scientific and surgical 

Iron: 

Bars and bolts 

Girders and channels 

Nails 

Pipes, wrought 



Value, 



SK2,280 
50,530 
87,785 
80,650 

376,925 
24,510 
18,290 
32,890 
24,360 
6,365 
16,640 

363,120 

284,560 

21,830 

5,810 

46,505 
22, 525 

10,.'>95 
12,500 
10, lf»5 
10,500 
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Articles. 



Iron— Ck>ntiiined. 

Plates 

Railroad rails 

Wire 

Jewelry 

Lamps and lamp ware 

Leather and leather ware 

Lumber 

Machinery (sewing machines and 

parts, $130,730) 

Maizena and com flour 

Machine tools 

Manufactures of metals 

Manures 

Meats, preserved 

Medicines 

Naphtha 

Oils: 

Benzine 

Cod 

Kerosene 

Lubricating 

Other 

Paints and colors 

Paper: 

Advertising matter, cardboard . . 

Printing 

Writing, etc 



Value. 



19.565 
29,670 
277,160 
12,656 
88,780 
887,970 
768,506 

381, (M5 
17,160 
18.440 

200,410 
16,106 
13,960 
54,720 
13,380 

11,890 
9,880 
462,475 
208,870 
22,150 
29,810 

9,045 

395,805 

78,870 



Articles. 



j Paperhangings 

Perfumery 

Photographs 

Plaster 

Plated ware 

Printing materials 

Saddlery and harness 

Sausage casings 

Seeds, grass 

Soap, perfumed 

Spirits 

Stationery 

Steel 

Slates, roofing 

Sugar, glucose 

Textile articles 

Tobacco: 

Manufactured 

Unmanufactured 

Cigars 

Cigarettes 

Tools of trade 

Turpentine 

Twine 

Varnish ^. 

Watches f.. 

Wax, paraffin 

Woodenware and turnery ... 



Value. 



r.4ao 

8,740 
1S.6S5 
11,625 
81,880 
46,460 

6.510 
89,835 
12,496 
25,156 
16, 7» 
18,966 
11.445 
48,905 
44,880 

6.685 

880,895 
473,380 

66.215 

16,086 
168.706 

81,906 
6,215 
7.4S0 

15.335 
106,745 
121,155 



EXPORTS. 



Butter (to Honolulu) $2,905 

Books, law 4,668 

Miscellaneous 8, 110 

Oil, eucalyptus 2, 96^ 

Returned goods ' 22, 899 



Sausage casings 

Seeds, grass 

Skins, sheep and rabbit 
Wool 



$80,915 

7M 

40.7.^3 

1,907,069 



The demand for goods of American manufacture has been well main- 
tained during the year, and for the first time large importi^ were made 
of American grain and flour during the scarcity caused by the drought. 
It is a great many years since such shipments were made to this State, 
but they have now ceased, as there is sufficient stock on hand to last 
until the next harvest. 

TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1903. 

The collector of customs has kindly furnished me with special lists 
of the imports and exports of Victoria in its trade with the United 
States during the half year ending June 30, 1903: 

IMPORTS. 



Articles. 



Acid: 

Tartaric 

Soda bicarbonate . . . 
Apparel 

Socks and stockings 

Towels, etc 

Minor articles 

Arms, etc.: 

Caps 

Cartridges 

Cartridge cases 

Shot and bullets 

Revolvers 

Rifles and shotguns. 

Other 



Value. I 



Article!. 



$276 

610 

36.320 

900 

186 

5,0d5 

285 
7,796 

765 
3,106 

406 
7,256 
1,285 



! Articles, Other 

' Bags, baskets, etc 

Bark, tanning 

Belting, compoedtion .... 
' Blacking 

Boats 

Books, printed 

Boots and shoes 

Boot and shoe materials . 

Bricks, Are and glazed. . . 

Britannia metal 

Brush ware and combs .. 

Calcium carbide 

Candles 

Canvas 



Value. 



$1,070 

880 

216 

» 

4.230 

100 

16,886 

89,770 

8,180 

b 

87$ 

1.565 

4,800 

82.180 

1,805 
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Articles. 



Caramel paste and butter 

Cards, playing 

Carpets 

Cement 

Chains 

<^hina and porcelain 

Clocks 

Cocoa beans 

Coffee, raw 

Confectionery 

Copper bars 

Cordage: 

Metal 

Cordage and twine 

Engine packing 

Sewing silks, etc 

Unserviceable 

Corks 

Cnshions and cosies 

Cotton wick 

Curtains 

Cutlery 

Drugs 

Dyes 

Earthenware, brown ware, etc. 

Electric materials 

Fancy goods 

Feathers, dressed 

Filters 

Fire-clay manufactures 

Fish: 

Preserved 

Suited 

Floor cloths, etc 

Fruits, bottled 

Fu rn iture 

iflnger, green 

(iUiiVi, bent 

(ila.ssware 

c f loves 

(Jluc, gelatin, etc , 

Grain: 

Barley 

Beans and pea^e 

Maize 

Wheat 

Another 

Grain, prepared: 

Flour 

Maizena and corn flour 

Oatmeal 

Grease 

Gum, dry 

Hair, curled and other 

Hats, caps, etc 

Implements: 

Agricultural 

Reapers and binders 

India-rubber manufactures 

Insecticides 

Instruments: 

Musical and parts 

Organs, pipe 

Organs and harmoniums . . 

Pianos 

Phonographs 



Telescopes . 
ying.. 



Sur\-eyfng. 

Scientific 

Surgical and dental 
Iron: 

Bar and rod 

Girders 

Hoop 

Iron and steel plate. 

Jewelry 

Lamps and lamp ware. . 

Lard and fats 

Leather 

Leather manufactures . . 
Machines: 

Cash registers 

Cream separators . . . 



Value. 



80 

S3. 150 I 

6,065 

235 

440 

190 

11,100 

3,260 

9,445 

1,705 

6,790 j 

3,7«0 ! 

985 I 

110 

11,800 

15 

200 

1, 18.-. 

135 

350 

2,770 

8,875 . 

1,410 

145 

15,515 

10,155 

280 

15 

.820 

8,295 

9,635 

165 

10 

28,430 

405 

125 

16,585 

145 

2,365 

416,845 
160 
•225 

1,668,285 
240 

574.410 

9,710 

20 

6,995 

40 

730 

2,355 

334,400 

4,506 

15,076 

515 

6.600 

1,090 

7,585 

2,615 

4,095 

50 

160 

480 

8,390 

1,260 
1,680 
160 
9,535 
4.450 

34,715 
3,485 

64,945 
2,890 



425 



Articles. 



I_ 



Machines— Continued. 

Engines- 
Gas and oil 

Portable and traction . 
Other 

Mangles 

Electrical 

Mining 

Printing 

Sewing 

Typewriters 

Weighing 

Another 

Machine tools 

Malt extract 

Manures 

Mate 

Meate: 

Bacon and ham 

Potted 

PrfHcrved 

All other 

Medicines 

Metals: 

Axles and springs 

Bolts and nuts 

Mixed metal ware 

Nails, iron and wteel 

Pipes and tulx's 

Plated and cutlery 

Wire- 
Iron and Hteel 

Barbed 

Another 

Another 

Naphtha, wood and other 

Oils: 

Bottled 

Cotton seed 

Methylated 

Fish 

Kerosene 

Linseed 

Mineral lubricating 

Solar and residual 

Benzine 

Another 

( >ilmcn's stores 

Ores, days, etc 

Paints: 

Ground in oil 

Mixed, ready for use 

l*aints and colors, dry 

Paper: 

Advertising 

Bags ^. 

Brown and sugar 

Cartridge and blotting ... 

Millboards 

Printing 

Writing 

Another 

Paperhangings 

Perfumery 

Photographic dry plates 

Pickles, sauces, etc 

Pictures 

Piece goods: 

Cotton and linen 

Velvet and velveteens 

Woolen 

Flannelettes 

Coatings, etc 

Pitch and tar 

Plaster of Paris 



Plumbago . 
Printers'^ materials. 

Resin , 

Rutfs and rugging. . 
Saddlers' materials. 

Saltpeter 

Sausage casings 

Seeds r,.,. 



Value. 



S6,795 
2,802 
3,635 
1,360 
6.909 
3,275 
5,485 

80,380 

21,930 
1,795 

45,665 

5,290 

30 

10,675 
175 

35 
5,4a5 

60 
3,630 
38,360 

7,820 
2,960 
216 
1,970 
20, MO 
5,855 

122,020 
8,825 
17,640 
69,220 
4,705 

610 

6,376 

8,750 

13,990 

176,075 

16 

86,850 

2.160 

4.990 

3.310 

1,355 

85 

1,660 
1,790 
7.405 

8,660 

1,395 

386 

145 

330 

127,160 

7,215 

22,710 

1,800 

4,095 

85 

800 

1,770 



175 

70 

1,070 

600 

320 

4.085 

50 

5,065 

10.940 

56 

1,J.S> 

45 

14,345 

10,830 
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Articles. 



I ron— Ck>ntinued. 

Plates 

Railroad rails 

Wire 

Jewelry 

Lamps and lamp ware 

Leather and leather ware 

Lumber 

Machinery (sewing machines and 

parts, $130,730) 

Maizena and com flour 

Machine tools 

Manufactures of metals 

Manures 

Meats, preserved 

Medicines 

Naphtha 

Oils: 

Benzine 

Cod 

Kerosene 

Lubricating 

Other 

Pain t« and colors 

Paper: 

Advertising matter, cardboard . . 

Printing 

Writing, etc 



Value. 



19.565 
29.670 
277,160 
12,656 
38.780 
387,970 
768,506 

881, (Md 
17,160 
18,440 

200.410 
15,105 
18,950 
54,720 
18»880 

11,890 
9,380 
452.475 
203,870 
22,150 
29,810 

9,045 

395,805 

78,870 



Articles. 



Paperhangings 

Perfumery 

Photographs 

Plaster 

, Plated ware 

' Printing materials 

, Saddlery and harness. 

I Sausage casings 

! Seeds, grass 

I Soap, perfumed , 

I Spirits 

Stationery 

Steel 

! Slates, roofing , 

Sugar, glucose , 

Textile articles 

Tobacco: 

Manufactured 

Unmanufactured . 

Cigars , 

Cigarettes , 

Tools of trade , 

Turpentine 

Twine .. 

Varnish ^. 

Watches .T.. 

Wax, paraffin . 

Woodenware and turnery . 



Value. 



r.460 
8.740 
13,05 
11,625 
81.830 
46.4GO 
6,510 
89,835 
12.496 
25.165 
16,786 
18,966 
11.445 
48.806 
44.800 
6,685 



47S.S80 
56,215 
16.0B5 

168,706 

81.906 

6.216 

7.460 

15.336 

106,745 

121.156 



EXPORTS. 



Butter (to Honolulu) . 

BookM, law 

Miscellaneous 

Oil, eucalyptus 

Returned goods 



$2,995 
4.568 
8,110 
2,961 

22.899 



Sausage casings 

Seeds, grass 

Skins, sheep and rabbit . 
Wool 



$80,915 

7W 

40.7^3 

1.907,069 



The demand for goods of American manufacture has been well main- 
tained during the year, and for the first time large imports were made 
of American grain and flour during the scarcity caused by the drought. 
It is a great many years since such shipments were made to this State, 
but they have now ceased, as there is sufficient stock on hand to last 
until the next harvest. 



TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1903. 

The collector of customs has kindly furnished me with special lists 
of the imports and exports of Victoria in its trade with the United 
States during the half year ending June 30, 1903: 

IMPORTS. 



Articles. 



Acid: 

Tartaric 

Soda bicarbonate . . . 
Apparel 

Socks and stockings 

Towels, etc 

Minor articles 

Arms, etc.: 

Caps 

Cartridges 

Cartridge cases 

Shot and bullets 

Revolvers 

Rifles and shotguns. 

Other 



Value. 



Article!. 



t276 
610 

36,320 
900 
185 

5,095 

285 
7,796 

765 
3,106 

406 
7,256 
1,285 



Articles, other 

Bags, baskets, etc 

I Bark, tanning 

I Belting, composition .... 

Blacking 

Boats 

Books, printed 

Boots and shoes 

Boot and shoe materials . 

Bricks, Are and glazed. . . 

Britannia metal 

Brush ware and combs . . 

Calcium carbide 

Candles 

Canvas 



Value. 



ll.O'TO 

880 

215 

SO 

4,210 

100 

16,Sfl5 

».77l) 

8,1» 

5 

i.scs 

4,300 

32, 1» 
l.»& 
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Articles. 



Caramel paste and butter 

Cards, playing 

Carpets 

Cement 

Chains 

China and porcelain 

Clocks 

Cocoa beans 

Coffee, raw 

Confectionery 

Copper bars 

Cordage: 

Metal 

Cordage and twine 

Engine packing 

Sewing silks, etc 

Unserviceable 

Corks 

Cnshions and cosies 

Cotton wick 

Curtains 

Cutlery 

Drugs 

Dyes 

Earthenware, brown ware, etc. 

Electric materials 

Fancy goods 

Feathers, dressed 

Filters 

Fire-clay manufactures 

Fish: 

Preserved 

Salted 

VUiOT cloths, etc , 

FruiU. bottled 

Furniture 

Ginger, green 

( Jlass, bent 

( ilasKware , 

( f loves 

Glue, gelatin, etc , 

Grain: 

Barley 

Beans and pease , 

Maize 

Wheat 

Another 

Grain, prepared: 

Flour 

Maizena and com flour 

Oatmeal 

Grease 

Gmn, dry 

Hair, curled and other 

Hats, caps, etc 

Implements: 

Agricultural 

Reapers and binders 

India-rubber manufactures 

Insecticides 

Instruments: 

Musical and parts 

Organs, pipe 

Organs and harmoniums . . . 

Pianos 

Phonographs 

Telescopes — •. 

Sur\-eying 

Scientific : 

Surgical and dental 

Iron: 

Bar and rod 

Oirdeis 

Hoop 

Iron and steel plate 

Jewelry 

Lamps and lamp ware 

Lard and fats 

Leather 

Leather mantifactures 

Machines: 

Cash registers 

Cream separators 



Value. 



L 



Articles. 



80 

S3, 150 

5,066 

235 

440 

190 

11,100 

3,260 

9,446 

1,706 

6,790 

3,7«0 

9H.> 

110 

11, SOU 

Vy 

200 

1, 18.-. 

136 

360 

2,770 

8,875 i 

1,410 

145 

15,616 

10, 156 

280 

16 

.320 

8,296 

9,635 

166 

10 

28,430 

406 

126 

16,58.6 

146 

2,366 

116,846 

160 

225 

,668,286 

240 

574, 410 

9,710 

20 

6,996 

40 

730 

2,a66 

334,400 
4,506 
15,075 
515 j 

6,600 
1,090 
7,585 
2,516 
4,095 
50 

160 , 
480 
8,390 

1,260 

1,580 
160 ' 

9,535 ; 

4,450 ' 
34,716 

3,486 : 
64,945 

2,890 



Machines— Continued. 

Engines- 
Gas and oil 

Portable and traction. 
Other 

Mangles 

Electrical 

Mining 

Printing 

Sewing 

Tyi>e writers 

W eighing 

Another 

Machine tools 

Malt extract 

Man\ires 

Mate 

Meats: 

Bacon and ham 

Potted 

Preserved 

All other , 

Medicines 

Metals: 

Axles and springs , 

Bolts and nuts , 

Mixed metal ware 

Nails, iron and steel , 

Pipes and tulx^s 

Plated and cutlery , 

Wire- 
Iron and steel , 

Barbed , 

Another 

All other 

Naphtha, wood and other 

Oils: 

Bottled 

Cotton seed 

Methylated 

Fish 

Kerosene 

Linseed 

Mineral lubricating 

Solar and residual 

Benzine 

All other 

oilmen's stores 

Ores, days, etc 

Paints: 

Ground in oil 

Mixed, ready for use 

Paints and colors, dry 

Paper: 

Advertising 

Bags ^.. 

Brown and sugar 

Cartridge and blotting 

Minboards 

Printing 

Writing 

Another 

Paperhangings 

Perfumery 

Photographic dry plates 

Pickles, wuces, etc 

Pictures 

Piece g()o<l8: 

Cott^mand linen 

Velvet and velveteens 

Woolen 

Flannelettes 

Coatings, etc 

Pitch and tar 

Plasterof Parts 



425 



Plumbago. 
Printers* materials. 

Resin 

Rugs and nigging. . 
Saddlers' materials. 

Saltpeter 

Sau.sage casings 

! Seeds r.... 



Value. 



«6,795 
2,302 
3,535 
1,360 
6,909 
3,275 
6,486 

80,330 

21,930 
1,795 

46,666 

5.290 

30 

10,676 
175 

36 
5,435 

60 

3,630 

38,350 

7,820 
2,960 
216 
1,970 
20,540 
6,866 

122,020 
8,825 
17,640 
69,220 
4,705 

610 

6,375 

8,750 

13,990 

175,075 

15 

86,850 

2.150 

4,990 

3,310 

1,356 

86 

1,660 
1,790 
7,4a6 

8,660 

1,S95 

385 

145 

330 

127,160 

7,215 

22,710 

1,800 

4,095 

85 

800 

1,770 



175 

70 

1,070 

600 

320 

4,085 

.60 

5,066 

10,«>40 

.S6 

1,JH6 

46 

14,:^ 

10,830 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS ANNUAL REPORTS. 



IM PORTS— Continued. 



Articles. 



Soap, perfumed, etc 

Spelter 

Spices, unground 

Spirits: 

Rum 

Perfumed 

Sarsaparil la 

Other 

Stationery 

Stones: 

Wrought 

Rooting slates 

Oil and whet 

Sugar, glucose 

Tiles 

Timber and manufactures: 

Moldings 

Dressi'd 

Oregon, undressed 

Another 

Undressed 

Laths 

Pickets, undressed 

Doors 

Hickory 

Logs and spars, rough. . 

Staves 

Butter (for Honolulu) 

Books 

Household effects 

Implements, agricultural.. 

Miscellaneous 

Oil, eucalyptus 

Ore, lead 



Value. 



Articles. 



18,695 



Tobacco: 

Manufactured 

rnmanufactured 

Cigars 

Cigarettes 

Tools of trade 

Turpentine 

Varnishes 

Vehicles: 

Bicycles and parts 

Vehicles and parts 

Barouches, broughams, etc 

Motors 

Watches and parts 

Wax: 

Japanese 

Paraffins 

Wickcrware 

Wickerware, axe, and other handles. 
Wicker: 

Canes, etc 

Bamboos 

Wine, bottled 



Total. 



EXPORTS. 



Sl,&10 

415 

533 

19,624 

2,201 

1,600 

- 2.075 



Value. 



S114.215 

161.410 

4,695 

11.800 

65,800 

8,705 

3,860 

87,910 
18, UO 
14,145 
150 
12,215 

160 

46,175 

12,425 

9,510 

1,635 
100 
10 

5,364,885 



Returned goods $16, 797 

Sausage casings 12,173 

Skins, sheep, rabbit, etc 13. 'MS 

Wool 82,28:? 

Total 152,384 



BRITISH-AUSTRALIAN TRADE. 

Figures have been published by the London Board of Trade for the 
six months ended June 30, 1903, showing the extent to which Aus- 
tralian trade with Great Britain has suflfered during the recent disas- 
trous drought. Compared with the first six months of 1901 and 1902, 
the shrinkage of the exports from the commonwealth to the United 
Kingdom was from $74,551,986 and $63,221,258 in 1901 and 1902 to 
$45,949,618 in 1903. The imports into the commonwealth from the 
United Kingdom shrank from $53,360,556 in 1901 to $34,820,000 in 
1903. 

John P. Bray, Conmd^ General. 

Melbourne, Australia, October 10^ 190S. 



TASMANIA. 

(From United States Consol Webster, Hobart, TasiaaaU.) 
COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS. 

The imports and exports of Tasmania during the year 1902 were as 
follows: Imports, $11,887,618; exports, $15,787,208. Imports for the 
first six months of 1903, $7,854,920; exports for the first six montha 
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of 1903, $6,342,358. It is worthy of remark that the very large excess 
of exports over imports is in part accounted for by the obligation of 
the State to remit the interest on the greater part of its public debt to 
Great Britain. 

The year 1902 was one of exceptional prosperity, perhaps the most 
prosperous in the history of the State, from a trading point of 
view. The drought so long prevailing in the mainland States, with 
one exception, and which culminated in that year, afforded free mar- 
kets for Tasmania's products at exceptionally remunerative prices, as 
evidenced by the excess of value of such articles over 1901 of $2,600,000 
and over 1900 of $3,429,000. Minerals and metals, on the other hand, 
exhibit a decline of $1,236,090, due to largely decreased value of 
copper. 

In the current year interstate trade has been much less active and 
less profitable. The most flourishing industry here now is fruit grow- 
ing, to which largely increased attention is given. As a natural conse- 
quence orchards and lands suitable for olanting have improved con- 
siderably in value. Other interests well maintain their position, but 
demand no special notice, with tho exception of timber, in which there 
is a more active trade. 

TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

Concerning trade with the United States, I can only reiterate my 
remarks in former reports, that in the absence of direct shipping from 
the United States to ports in this State all imports are transsnii)ped via 
Sidney or Melbourne or are procured from distributing houses in those 
places. In either case State statistics fail to afford any information as 
to the volume of trade. Exports are confined te small quantities of 
wool, which again are transshipped at Sidney or Melbourne, and to 
insignificant quantities of rabbit skins and shell ornaments. The same 
cause that exists te prevent any arrival at the value of American trade 
operates also, but in a less degree, te that with other countries outside 
of Australasia. The tetal declared value of exports in 1902 to these 
countries is about $7,000,000, but it is certain that the true value would 
be at least $9,500,000. 

No reason exists why American manufacturers should not increase 
their business in thisquarter, if it be worth their while to compete 
and to give equal qualities, prices, and terms. 

A. G. Webster, Consul. 

HoBABT, Tasmania, Octobei* 19^ 1903. 
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SAMOA. 

(ProB United States Consal-Genenl Hetmrod, Apia, Samoa.) 
DETAILS OF FOREIGN TRADE. 

The foreign trade of Samoa shows healthy progress, the imports 
during the calendar year 1902 amounting to ^70,546 against $409,659 
in 1901, showing an merease of $160,886. 

The imports of American goods during the year ended June 31, 1902, 
amountea to $76,180, and during the same period in 1903 to $123,516. 
an increase of $47,336. Of the total imports those from the United 
States amounted to 20 per cent, from Germany 23 per cent, from Aus- 
tralasia 55 per cent, ana from other countries 2 per cent. New Zealand 
furnishes all of the dairy products, cheese, and butter, also mutton, 
oxen, and preserved meats. The United States supplies nine-tenths of 
the lumber, all the salmon, pilot bread, and kerosene (the latter via 
Sydney). Wagons and vehicles of various descriptions, harnesses, bicy- 
cles, and hand sewing machines find a ready market. Bicycles and 
sewing machines are mostly imported from Germany; the German 
article is placed on the market at a nominal figure. The coral-paved 
roads require heavy, durable bicycles and for this reason the German 
article is much preferred to the lightweight American machine. The 
hand sewing machine is a staple article, and owing to the keen compe- 
tition of local merchants and foreign manufacturers the retail price is 
now reduced to $14.25 each. Dress goods and notions of all descrip- 
tions are imported from Sydney or Europe direct. The American 
shoe is just beginning to appear m the shops. Heretofore the English 
shoe was the only one sold in the island. 

The exports, principally of copra, during the year (calender) 1902 
amounted to $402,661 against $212,461 in 1901, an increase of $190,200. 
The exports to the United States during the year ended June 31, 1903, 
amounted to $22,586. Settled politicalconditions and the prospect of 
a fair copra crop, the latter the chief source of wealth, promise steady 
advancement in the trade of Samoa. 

IMPOBTB, BT OOUMTBnGB. 

The following statement shows the value and source of the imports 
into Samoa during the fiscal year 1903: 

Germany $145,584.76 

United States 123,515.78 

Australia 342,093.80 

Other countries 10,991.02 

Total a23, 086.36 

^^ Digitized by V^OOgie 
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IMPORTS, BY ARTICLES AND COUNTRIES. 



In the following table is shown the quantity and value of the prin- 
cipal imports into Samoa, by countries, during the calendar year 1903: 



Articles. 



Quantity. 



Beer liters.. 

LiqaocB do 

Wine do.... 

Champagne do 

Tobacco kilograms.. 

Cigars and cigarettes do 

Guns number.. 

Powder kilograms.. 

Fbod products 

Textile fabrics 

Hardware 

Lumber 

Machinery and boats 

Other merchandise 



Total imports. 



12,026 
14,588.50 
1,370 
1,285.50 
664.30 
94 
857 



Total. 



Value. 



$15,802 

5,724 

5,208 

1,956 

1,057 

3,162 

1,118 

509 

183,624 

139,874 

22,989 

71,1&4 

32,628 

108,014 



Eng- 
land. 



$12 
11 



441 
4,284 
62 
200 
178 
923 



592,864 6,111 



Country of origin. 



Ger- 
many. 



$14,602 
2.035 
2,019 
1,616 
127 
2,254 



9,690 
46,860 

5,122 
12,821 

6,289 
84,155 



138,060 



Australia 
United and 
States. , South 

j Sea. 



$165 

140 

1,269 



121 I 
150 ! 
47 

291 j 
48,468 
5,082 
8,618 
26,967 
12,212 ' 
12,773 , 



125,269 
82,974 
14,188 
81,152 
12.901 
56,404 



106,809 880,177 



Other 
coun- 
tries. 



$1,023 




8,153 
i;i88 
271 
736 
648 
107 


$388 

735 

68 

71 

106 


218 





4,756 
1,172 
52 
43 
1,046 
3,757 



12.196 



The imports of silver and gold were as follows: From Germany, 
silver coins, $40,460; Australia, gold, $4,866.50; total, $45,326.50. 



EXPORTS, BY ABTICLBB. 



The following statement shows the exports, by articles, of Samoan 
produce during the fiscal year 1903: 



Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Co^ra 




tons.. 


6,998i 
37! 960 
6,955 
8,371 
690 
29,400 
850 


$899,754.32 


Cocoanuts 




number. . 


861.37 


Cacao beans 

Kawa root 




kilograms.. 

do.-.. 


l,986.:<r) 
1,604 59 


Tobacco 




do.... 


828.45 


Pineannlpfi 




do.... 


1,399.44 


Coffee 




do.... 


166.60 










Total 




405,601.12 









EXPORTS OP AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 



The following table presents the quantity and value of the exports 
of agricultural products from Samoa during the calendar years 1902 
and 1908: 





cles. 


1902. 


1908. 


AIu 


Quantity.) Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Copra 

Cocoanuts 


tons.. 

number. . 


6,9541 
40,756 


$397,255.32 
887.94 


7,614 
87,660 

4,6l4i 

5,450 
653 
817 

2,197 


$326,183.76 
858.43 


Cocoa 

Pineapples 

Tobacco 

Coffee 


kilograms . . 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


8,701 

2,930 

852 


2,485.01 
139.47 
405.55 


1,817.83 
259.42 
310.83 
60.35 


Kawa root 


do.... 


4,175 


1,987.80 


1,046.77 








Total 




402,660.59 




829,636.39 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS — ANNUAL REP0RT8. 



enterprising merchants are turning toward the United States for finan- 
cial support. The evident desire to overcome prejudice against the 
Americanization of this colony is to be observea among the circles of 
the more intelligent merchants. It appears to be inevitable that the 
United States will increase steadily its trade with this colony. 



IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 



The following statement shows the imports from the United States 
during the quarter ended March 31, 1903, as furnished by the Tahiti 
customs: 



Articles. 



Preserved or .salt meats, butter, and lard 

Flour 

Biscuit 

Beans 

Barley 

Rice 

Refined 8ugar 

Soap 

Paint 

Textiles 

Cordage 



Value. 



S5,951 
3,241 
13,308 
3,067 

669 

868 
2,474 

615 
3,495 

662 
7,285 



Articles. 



Clothing 

Stationery 

Metals 

Agricultural implements and sewing 

machines 

Lumber 

Bicycles 

All other articles , 

Total 



Value. 



fit 308 
970 
807 

6,989 

2,428 

13,212 

1,206 



68.494 



EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 



The fiscal year ended June 30, 1903, shows a gratifying increase in 
exports to the United States, the gain being $24,997.07, as compared 
with the preceding year, as will be seen by the following statement: 



Articles. 



Beche de mer 

Cocoanuts, in husk. 

Cocoanutoil 

Chile coin, specie .. 

Copra 

Curios 

Fruit, fresh 

Fungus 

Guava jelly 

Logs 



1902. 



t6,736. 

41. 

4,169. 

100,653. 



180.38 
86.54 
29.72 
37.78 



1908. 



$16. 15 
6,983.86 



201,891.48 

1,954.62 

149.98 

269.32 



Articles. 



Metal, old 

Miscellaneous 

Mother-of-pearl shell 

Rope, old 

Sheathing, copper 

Vanilla beans 

Wines 

Returned American goods 



1902. 



$16148 

487.06 

91,359.51 



675.38 

138,883.83 

70.00 

1,921.01 



1908. 



$191.26 

109.57 

51,759.48 

44. (M 



107,568.54 
887.58 



Total 345,328.70 1 870,320.77 



William F. Doty, Conmd. 
Tahiti, Society Islands, October 6*, 1903. 
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BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA. 

(From United HtMUm t'oBBol-tienerai Blfrham, Cape Town, 8oath Afrlea.) 
GENERAL COMMERCIAL CONDITIONS AND FOREIGN TRADE. 

At the close of the war, June 1, 1902, great activity was noticeable 
in all branches of trade, especially covering goods required in the 
interior, both in the mining and agricultural districts. Immense 
amounts were shipped here from the United States and Europe. The 
farming element were very short of ready money, consequently the 
merchants in small towns did not have the number of customers they 
did prior to the war, for many farms have not yet been settled on, as 
the buildings were destroyed "during the war. The roofs were gener- 
ally thatched, and one army or the other touched a match to them, 
burning the roofs and leaving the brick walls standing. These will 
have to be rebuilt, which is a slow process, before the country mer- 
chant or those in small towns can have his normal amount of trade. 
Gold, silver^ copper, zinc, and mica are principally mined in Transvaal; 
also some diamonds. The principal diamond mines are at Kimberley, 
in Cape Colony. All the mines, except the diamond and coal mines, 
are running at a very limited capacity. These conditions, and the 
over-inflated war boom, have caused a wave of depression to come 
over the business condition, leaving large stocks of many kinds of 
merchandise on hand; in fact, in many lines there is an overstock now 
in warehouses in the coast cities. 

The total trade of Cape Colony during the year 1902 was as follows: 
Imports, $156,261,453; exports, $79,719,494. The imports from the 
principal countries were: United Kingdom, $102,167,763; British 
possessions, $16,415,005; United States, $15,847,368; Argentina, 
$6,559,035; Germany, $6,200,000. 

TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

According to the official figures the imports from the United States 
into British South Africa were $12,207,868 greater in 1902 than in 
1901. The total was $21,557,812, and was distributed by colonies as 
follows: Cape Colony, $15,847,348; Natal, $5,710,444. 

555 
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558 COMMEBOIAL RELATIONS ANNUAL BEPORTS. 

POINTERS FOR EXPORTERS. 

DeficieThd^a inpackhw, — Flour here is sold in 98-pound sacks and 
not 100-Dound sacks. 1 am told the merchant can get as much for the 
98-pouna sack as for the 100-pound sa<*k for the reason that the con- 
sumer has been used to buying the 98-pound sack, and it sells better. 
This information I got from an American flour salesman. 

Discounts. — This may not seem of much importance to one used to 
our decimal system of currency, but let the wholesaler undertake to 
figure, for example, 40 per cent, 10 per cent, and 5 per cent of his list 
in sterling money, then an extra 2 per cent off for cash within ten 
days, and he will find it a very complicated and unsatisfactory way to 
quote prices. The average retailer and some large dealers here nave 
no knowledge of the comparative value of the money of the United 
States with the sterling system, and they do not care to learn. One 
merchant said to me ''1 often receive prices of merchandise from the 
United States and Canada, and 1 throw them into the waste basket, 
whereas I might have purchased some goods if net prices had been 
quoted in sterling money, but I will not buy of men w no furnish me a 
puzzle to work out before I can find out what their prices are." 

Bate of exchange, — Exchange on New York should be at a premium, 
at least it should sell at par value, while there are so large amounts of 
imports from the United States to be paid for by importers, but the 
banks here do nothing for their customers without a charge. In fact 
they ordinarily charge customers for keeping their l>ank account, and 
exchange generally runs at about 1 per cent on New York. 

STEAMSHIP AND RAILWAY LINES. 

The Canadian government subsidizes cold-storage steamships, which 
1 am told receive $150,000 per annum to run one vessel each month 
from Montreal except during the winter months when they run from 
St. Johns, New Brunswick, to Cape Town. In order to furnish spac-e 
for shipments they sent two ships, and sometimes three ships, per 
month. These ships are largely loaded with frozen meat, butter, eggs, 
frozen fowl, and other merchandise requiring cold storage. All this 
merchandise is booked here as imports from Canada, and American 
meat packers are compelled to ship via Canada, for the reason that 
there is no cold-storage line of ships direct from the United States to 
South Africa. If the amount of merchandise could be procured which 
comes to South Africa via Canada it would show a marvelous increase 
in favor of the United States. 

The government owns and operates the railroad system, which is a 
3-foot 6-inch gauge. Some snort connecting lines are being con- 
structed; also a line from Bulawayo to Victoria Falls, on the Zambesi 
River, which is probably 200 miles, which will be completed about 
January 1. 

NEW TARIFF LAW. 

All of the British provinces of South Africa have joined in a cus- 
toms union, which ooes away with the former tariff between each 
proAinee. Merchandise entering any British port now pay all the 
duty at the lustom-house, and can be shipped to an}' part of British 
territory without paying further duty. This customs union tariff ha^i 
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made some changes in duties, 
tial clause, as follows: 



The principal change is the preferen- 



Article III. — ^A rebate of customs duties shall be granted on any goods and arti- 
cles, the growth, produce, or manufacture of the United Kingdom, imported there- 
from into the union for consumption therein to the extent following: 

(a) In the case of goods and articles liable to customs duty under Class I, II. or V 
a rebate of 25 per cent of any duty chargeable thereon at an ad valorem rate, out of 
no other duty; and 

(b) In the case of goods and articles liable under Class III to duty at an ad valorem 
rate of 2 J per cent a rebate of the whole of such duty: 

Provided that the manufactured goods and articles, in respect of which such rebate 
as aforesaid shall be granted, shall be bona fide manufactures of the United King- 
dom, and that in the event of any question arising as to the decision of the minister 
or other executive ofl&cer in whom the control of the customs department immedi- 
ately concerned is vested shall be final. 

W. R. BiGHAM, Consul' General, 

Cape Town, gourn Africa, October 28, 1903. 



EGYPT. 



(Beport bj United StetM Tloe-Consul-tieneral Morgaa, Cairo, Egypt.) 
RETURNS OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS FOR THE QUARTER ENDED JUNE 

30, 1903.« 

The figures showing the importis and exports of Egypt for the three 
months ended June 30, 1903, are taken from the customs returns for 
the second quarter of the current year, and are as follows: 

The imports during the three months were valued at $18,288,302, 
showing an increase over last year's imports for the same period of 
11,479,732; the total exports amounted to $16,029,771, a decrease as 
compared with the three months of 1902 of $728,856. 

The amount of merchandise reexported during the second quailer 
was valued at $884,247, while the goods that passed through the 
country in transit amounted to $1,122,896. 

The following statement shows the imports and exports of Egypt 
from and to the several countries during quarter ended June 30, 1903: 



Country. 



United 8tate« 

United Kinffdom 

PoEseasions in the East. . . 
PoflBeasions in the Mediter- 
ranean 

Turkey 

Prance 

Austria-Hungary 

Italy :.... 

Belgium 



Imports. 


! 

Exports. 


a $306, 921 


S521,510 


6.547,387 


6,674,614 


834.006 


824,876 


118,767 


5.371 


2,611,812 


392.842 


1,621,183 


1,917,649 


1,341,311 


900,351 


994,451 


665,535 


7.50,728 


232,010 



Country. 



Imports. 



Germany $742, 421 

Russia 639,941 

Greece 258,909 

Switzerland 160,262 

Roumania 136, 183 

Spain 

China 272,787 

All other countries 1, 051, 792 



Exports. 



$1,462,297 

1,653,653 

27,841 

600,585 



322,069 
187,450 
141,169 



Total 18,288,302 16,029,772 



a An Increase in imports of $72,451, but a decrease in exports of $830,431 as compared with the same 
quarter in 1902. 

«In Consular Reports No. 275, for August, 1903, a report is printed covering the 
commerce of Egypt for the first quarter of the year 1903, which is folio we<l up by 
the present report by Vice-Consul-General Morgan, covering the same subject for 
the quarter ended June 30, 1903. It is to be regretted that a report covering tlio 
commerce of Egypt for the year 1902 or for the year ended June 30, 1903, was not 
prepared iosl^aa of this quarterly report. 
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PRINCIPAL IMPORTS AND SOURCES OF SUPPLY. 

Cotton fahria<, — Of the imports into Egypt the first in importance 
was cotton fabrics, the total amount brought into the country being 
valued at$2,623,717, almost entirely supplied by England, whicli coun- 
try, during the three months under review, sent in goods to the value 
of $2,431,861. 

Woolen fahrlcs came to $270,341, of which England contributed 
$142,104. 

Tronmon^ei'y was imported to the value of $1,078,693, which England 
and Germany suppliea between them, the former to the amount of 
$487,955, while Germany's share was $212,530. 

Flour to the value of $^>69,346 was imported, France being the only 
large exporter, with $392,554. 

Coffee imports totaled up to $266,480, of which $150,173 came from 
the Americas, the largest single exporter being Turkey, which sent 
quantities valued at $106,124. 

Cotton thread imports were reckoned at $238,470, England being 
comparatively the only seller, with an amount of $174,966. 

Soap imported was valued at $207,896, nearly the whole amount 
coming from Turkey. 

Wines of $178,436 in value were imported from Italy and France, 
the former supplying $55,104 and the latter $34,659. 

Petroleum imports were valued at $154,896, contributed principally 
by Russia. 

Cheese to the value of $136,544 was imported. Turkey was the sole 
large exporter, with $85,252. 

Alcohjol to the value of $18,515 was brought into the country and 
$129,896 worth of other liquors, two-thirds of the latter being furnished 
by France. 

Beer to the value of $115,332 was jointly supplied by England and 
Austria, the former contributing the larger share. 

B<x)ts and shoes to the value of $102,559 were imported. 

Silk goods^ chiefly supplied by Italy, valued at $99,401, were imported. 

Butter^ valued at $96,936; sacks^ valued at $84,639; candles^ valued 
at $48,946; refined sxigar^ entirely from Austria, valued at $40,495, 
were miscellaneous products imported. 

PRINCIPAL EXPORTS AND DESTINATION. 

Cotton. — Of the total value of Egyptian exports, raw cotton natu- 
rally represents the largest portion, the total quantity sent out being 
763,830 cantars (84,021,300 pounds), bringing a return of $11,978,574, 
over two-thirds of the whole value of exports. England is far ahead 
of other countries in buying, its total purchases for the three months 
amounting to $4,295,916. The remainder was distributed as follows: 
France, $1,643,837; Germany, $1,352,480; Austria, $664,530; Italv, 
$607,292; United States, $471,668. 

Cotton seed^ the next imp)ortant export, was shipped in quantities 
amounting to 465,463 ardebs (3,579,410 bushels), which brought a 
total of $1,253,485. The whole of this, with the exception of about 
$347, was bought by England. 

Onions formed a gooaportion of Egypt's exports during the three 
months, the amount realized being $743,238, of which England took 
quantities valued at $452,431 and Austria $176,678. 
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Sugar exports came to $422,678. No great quantity was taken by 
any single country. England bought to the value of $69,109 and 
Turkey $36,975. 

jB^TWshowed a good return, $269,272, of which France took $148,891 
and England $103,515. 

Gum arahic exports were valued at $244,921, and divided between 
France, Germany, and England, the proportions being $64,505, $56,658, 
and $51,198, respectively. 

Rice sent to Europe was valued at $173, 540. Turkey was the largest 
buver, with $79,148, and Italy came second, with $64,262. 

Kaw vx)ol to the value of $91,257 was almost entirely bought up by 
England. 

Tomatoes were exported to the value of $43,292, chiefly supplied to 
Italy. 

Com exports realized $17,450, Turkey being the chief buyer. 

Siulanese beans to the value of $15,401 were exported, nearly all to 
Turkey. 

LentUs^ to the value of $11,728; maize^ to the value of $9,119, and 
eggsy to the value of $5,020, were miscellaneous exports. 

COTTON GROWING AND MANUFACTUBING. 
THE COTTON CROP. 

The acreage put under cotton this year is unquestionably larger than 
that of last year, and this increase is in no way confined to new lands 
brought under cultivation. The unusually hig;h prices ruling in April 
and May, both for spot and futures, irresistibly stimulated farmers. 
Lands which under ordinary circumstances would have been allotted 
to other "sefi" crops have been sown with the staple produce, and this 
is especially the case in Upper Egypt. It is calculated that this year 
there are some 200,000 feddans (260, 000 acres) more than last year under 
cotton. The great Nile dams are now in operation, and there has con- 
sequently been an exceptionally large supply of water this summer. 

During the early part of the year the crop seemed to have followed 
its normal development in all parts. The damage caused by worms is 
considered of small importance and the heat in the early months was 
amply counterbalanced by the excessive watering during the subse- 
quent months. Taking these conditions into consideration, a very 
large crop seemed quite possible, but later developments proved con- 
trary to all expectations. During the ripening sta^e of the crop 
sufficient heat was lacking, with the result that the yield per feddan 
(1.03 acres) this year was considerably less than in 1902. 

COTTON SEED AND COTTON-SEED OIL. 

Up to the end of June the quantities of cotton seed exported had not 
reached its usual height, in spite of the fact that the industry^ has 
received a considerable impetus by the establishment of a large mill in 
Lower Egypt. 

The production of oil, when mills are in full swing, is now larger 
than the requirements of the country, but speculation in cotton seed 
has at times pushed prices above what the mills can afford to pay, and 
the result is that American cotton oil has been imported. 

H. Doc. 722, 5S-2— vol 2 36 
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BUDAN COTTON. 



A great deal of attention has been given to the experiment of grow- 
ing cotton in the Sudan, and attempts in that direction have been 
extraordinarily successful, to judge by some of the specimens produced 
during the last six months. 

The culture bids fair to attain great importance in the not very dis- 
tant future, but at present the development of the industry is retarded 
by the proliibitive cost of transport by rail and river to Alexandria. 

The Sudan government fully appreciates the possibilities of the cot- 
ton trade and is pushing forward the construction of the Suakin-Berber 
railway, which will es^blish direct access to the sea, and in the mean- 
time every effort is being made to minimize the cost of transport by 
the Nile Valley route. 



COTTON MANUPACTUMNG. 



Two cotton-spinning mills have been established in Egypt — the 
Anglo-Egyptian Spinnmg and Weaving Company (Limited), and the 
Egyptian Cfotton Mills (Limited), but' both, especially the latter, have 
been practically unremunerative. 

The industry has from the first met with strenuous opposition from 
the Manchester cotton interests, and in 1902, as the result of a lawsuit 
between the Government and the Egyptian Cotton Mills (Limited), 
Egyptian manufactured cotton fabrics were adjudged liable to the 8 
per cent octroi duty. The companies have, therefore, to compete with 
foreign products practically on an equal footing, and as the material 
produced locally is not equal in quality to foreign goods it has not 
met with a ready sale. 

CX)NDITIONS OF PRINCIPAL AGRICULTURAL CROPS. 



Tobacco, one of the chief sources of revenue to Egypt, was imported 
in quantities valued at $772,346, having exceeded the amount taken last 
year by $15,332. The principal contributors to the supply were Turkey, 
with $445,020; Greece, with f 153,663; Austria-Hungary, with $66,960. 
The total amount reexported was $540,782, improving on last yearns 
figure by $33,550. It was distributed among European buyers as fol- 
lows: Germany, $245,926; England, $95,743; English possessions in 
the East, $80,401 ; Austria- Hungary, $36,421. Compared with the cor- 
responding period in 1902, Germany increased its purchases by $77,743; 
England has decreased by $34,183; while the British eastern possessions 
and Austria have decreased by some $9,900 each. 



Owing to the low prices offered by exporters, an influential company 
here made a trial of imi)orting several cargoes of American coal in 
barter for similar quantities of sugar, the same ships discharging the 
one and loading the other, but it is understood that the experiment was 
disappointing. 

Most of the Egyptian sugar crop is absorbed by a French refining 
company, and as a rule little raw sugar is available for export. 
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The growing of sugar boet has been extensively tried in Egypt, but 
proved a failure, owing to worms. Experiments are still being carried 
out on a large scale. 

ONIONS. 

As already seen, these formed a considerable part of Egyptian 
exports. The crop for 1903 is estimated at about 1,200,000 bags, and 
the quality, as usual, is considered good. 

A fact to be noticed is the constant improvement during the past 
few je&ra in the auality of Egyptian onions. The cultivators are 
realizing that in order to obtain favorable results they must use good 
seed carefully selected. 

EXPLOITATION OP EGYPT'S MINERAL WEALTH. 

Mining is quite a recent industry in EWpt, and no estimate can be 
given at present of the results. Practically the whole available terri- 
tory within the confines of Egypt is now taken up by prospecting 
licenses, and large tracts are being rapidly taken up in the Sudan. 
A number of prospecting parties are now at work, but no very reliable 
information is to hand as to the results of their researches. It is to be 
noticed that mine exploration both in JB^ypt and the Sudan is entirely 
in the hands of British companies. 

Special mention must be made of the Nile Valley Company, who 
have for more than a year been in full work on their Um Garaiart 
mines, and producing a fair output of gold. Originally undercapital- 
ized, the company was reorganized in May, with a capital of $250,000, 
and the works are now tiding energetically pushed forward. The 
company is also engaged in <£veloping copper deposits which have 
been located on anotner part of their concession, ana which have given 
favorable results from the rough tests hitherto made. 

Valuable deposits of coal and iron have been discovered, but these 
latter are not being worked to anv great extent, while an examination 
of the possibilities of petroleum deposits proved unsatisfactory. 

INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY AND TENDENCIES OF TRADE. 

English and Egyptian enterprise is now generally directed toward 
the Sudan, the opening up of which country is gradually taking defi- 
nite shape. The government is aflfording every facility to enterprisers, 
and several companies that have been started within the last few years 
have been able to present very satisfactory reports at the end of the 
half year on the general progress made. These companies have 
obtained concessions from the government mainly for tne reclama- 
tion, mining, and irrigation of the Sudan, and the above-mentioned 
reports show a steady progress in all directions. Prominent among 
these companies are the Sudan Development and Exploration Com- 
pany and the New Egyptian Company. ^ 

Within the last three or four years several British industrial con- 
cerns have been started, but until now the results of working have 
hardly been satisfactory. The chief of these concerns are: 

TTie J^iyptian Salt and Soda Cmnpany^ Imaited. — This company 
was established to work a government monopoly in salt, and in addi- 
tion undertook the manuntcture of soda, soap, and cotton-seed oil. 
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Salt brings in a substantial profit, but the other branches of industry 
have been rather unsatisfactory. The soda factory, which was bein^ 
worked at a dead loss, was abandoned this year. I'he soap business is 
promising, and the same may be said of cotton-seed oil, but the latter 
was greatly hampjered bv the inflated prices of cotton seed brought 
about by speculation. On the whole, the condition of the company is 
unsatisfactory, but a reorganization is imminent. 

The Egyptia/ii Ma/rkets^ Limited. — ^This company has established a 
number of markets throughout Lower Egypt for the housing of live 
stock for sale. Up to June of this year the receipts were satisfactory, 
but in that month, owing to the outbreak of cattle plague, the sanitary 
authorities ordered the closing of 86 out of 120 of the company's cat- 
tle markets. These have now been partially reopened, but cattle are 
still excluded to a considerable extent. 

COMMUNICATION, QUARANTINE, AND CUSTOMS DUTIES. 

Steamship communication with the United States* — ^There is no regu- 
lar line of steamers from or to the United States. Occasionally whole 
cargoes of sugar are sent from here direct to the United States, but 
other goods, such as cotton, onions, rags, etc., are shipped via Liver- 
pool, chiefly for transshipment. Thus it is impossible to make accu- 
rate statements of the amount of goods sent to the United States. 

Mail services, — These are frequent; the quickest is from here via 
Brindisi — usually sixteen days to and from New York. It is to be 
regretted that there is no parcels-post service from the United States 
to Egypt; there is one from Egypt to America. 

Raikoays, — ^The Cape-to-Cairo Railway has been steadily progress- 
ing during the year. The distance from Cape Town to C5airo is about 
5,700 miles, and the railway has been completed to the present time 
over half the route, having been carried northward 1,460 miles from 
Cape Town and southward 1,400 miles from Cairo, the terminus of the 
E^ptian track being at Khartoum. 

The construction of a new line from Port Said was undertaken this 
year, by which the journey to Cairo will be done in a considerably 
shorter time. The work is proceeding rapidly, and it is hoped that 
the effect will be an increase in the tr^e of Port Said. 

Quarantine. — There is an international board (in which the United 
States is not represented) which decides the imposition of quarantine 
or its withdrawal, fumigation and disinfection of passengers, crews, 
baggage, ships, etc. 

Customs duties, — The rates are: Imports, 8 per cent; exports, 1 per 
cent, both ad valorem. Meetings of interested merchants are period- 
ically held at the custom-house to fix the value of imports and exports. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR AMERICAN EXPORTERS. 
BOOTS AND BHOES. 

A trade which is worth the attention of American manufacturers is 
the boot and shoe trade, in which American houses are not as fully 
represented as they might be. At present Europeans to a large extent 
purchase out of Egypt, while the large native demand is supplied prin- 
cimlly by small local tradesmen who make their own goods. 

There is a very good opening for a moderate-priced Ime of American 
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goods to supply the native demand, while the better quality of Ameri- 
can boots and shoes would probably find a ready sale among the better 
class of Egyptian and the European section of tne population, and par- 
ticularly tne English and American sections, whose tastes are not gen- 
erally met by the continental-made articles. 

AGRICULTUBAL IMPLEMENTS. 

The Egyptian market demands strong, but cheap, machines. Indeed, 
there is no market for expensive implements; consequently the Egyp- 
tians of late years have been forced to put up with ineffective machines, 
simply because they could not afford those of better quality. 

At the present moment the price of labor is steadily going up, a field 
hand gettmg perhaps twice wnat he did ten years ago. Aoded to this, 
the bovine typhus nas killed a large number of the animals who for- 
merly drew tne plows and the harrows, so there is an admirable open- 
ing for cheap, strong machines. Accordingly, if machines made of 
steel coidd be sent out there promises to be a rapid sale of them, par- 
ticularly if the well-known cnaracteristics of American machinery — 
lightness and inexpensiveness — are not sacrificed. There is a great 
demand, then, for a strong, light steam plow^ especially if it is an 
automobile. 

PUMPS, WINDMILLS, ABTESIAN-WBLL DRILLS, ETC. 

Other goods which find an increasing market are pumps run by 
kerosene, windmills, lubricating and other oils, and American leather 
goods. 

Artesian wells are also in demand. Within the year a 5-inch arte- 
sian well costing $500 was sunk not far from Cairo, and at once 
desert land jumped in value from $10 to $45 an acre. 

DRAWBACKS TO TRADE. 

A great bar to the extension of American trade in Egypt is the sys- 
tem of prompt payment exacted by American houses, fhe matter of 
credit is of vital importance in Egypt, and merchants regret that they 
can not get from the United States the credit they are accustomed to 
receive from European houses. 

Commercial morality has greatly improved, trade is in a flourishing 
condition, enormous areas are annually coming under cultivation, and 
knowing its own prosperity and resources the country demands credit. 
As continental firms constantly give this, if the American manufac- 
turers hope to introduce their wares into this growing market they 
must be prepared to make some arrangement for extenfing credit. 

The dealers in American goods and machinery are therefore at a 
double disadvantage, since they have to pay cash for the stock and can 
sell only by giving long credits. Further, as it takes nearly six weeks 
to fill any order from the United States, buyers will often take Euro- 
pean goods, which may be more expensive and less satisfactory, rather 
than wait the many weeks before it is possible to obtain American 
goods. 

It has been suggested that in the light of the better condition of 
the country, if manufacturers could arrange to have some stock of 
their goods stored in Egypt where the dealers could obtain them 
quickly, that even if cash payments were demanded the trade would 
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increase, and if moderate care were exercised in the selection of agents 
there would be little or no risk. 

HOW TO SELL GOODS IN EGYPT. 

The method of selling goods has also been criticised. A city-bred 
and trained drunmier at various times eoes out to Egypt to sell a great 
variety of goods, which usually include a large assortment of agricul- 
tural implements. Too often he has little knowledge of the use of his 
merchandise. 

Egyptian merchants ask that practical workmen be sent out at the 
seasons when the various implements can be tried in the fields and 
when such changes can be made as are necessary for Egypt. For 
instance, deep plowing means better crops after two years, but it also 
means a pi^actieal loss of crop during those two years, owing to the salt 
which is brought to the surface. Consequently many cultivators are 
looking for lignt plows which turn but a shallow furrow. 

The following snows some of the seasons when a wide-awake drum- 
mer would see what is beinff done in the fields: 

Plowing goes on nearly tne whole year, for cotton, chiefly in Janu- 
ary, February, and March; for Indian corn in August and September, 
and for cereals in October and November. 

The cotton is cultivated in April, May, and June, and the plants are 
taken out in November and December. 

SUEZ GANAL RETURNS. 

Returns of the navigation through the Suez Oanal for the year 1902 
as compared with those of 1901 were issued at the end of June, and 
the following is a brief summary of their contents: 

The net tonnage for the past year shows an increase of 424,573 tons 
as compared with that of 1901. The transits receipts in 1902 
amounted to $20,744,004, and were higher than in any previous year 
since the opening of the canal, showing an increase of $666,725 as 
compared with those of 1901. No special reason can be assigned for 
the increase of the trade through the canal except that the economical 
situation of India has recently improved and that there has been an 
increased activity in the trade with the Elast. The number of vessels 
which passed through the canal was 3,708, of which 2,165 carried the 
British flag. Of 2,f33 merchant vessels and vesseb in ballast, of a net 
tonnage of 8,061,483 tons, passing through the canal, 1,906 ships, of a 
net tonnage of 5.848,460 tons, were British, being 69.7 per cent of the 
number and fully 72.5 per cent of the tonnage; 12.2 per cent were 
German vessels^ whose tonnage was 13.3 per cent of the whole; France, 
Holland, Austria- Hungary, and Russia combined furnished a total of 
13. 2 per cent of the vessels and 11. 5 per cent of the tonnage of the carry- 
ing trade of the East through the Suez Canal. 

Frederick G. Morgan, 
Vice- Consul' Oefrveral in Charge, 

Cairo, Egypt, November 30 , 1903. 
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MADAGASCAB. 

TAMATAVE. 

(From Cnltod StatM Coual Haat, TamatoTe, MsdafMcar.) 
CLIMATE, SOIL, AND PRODUCTS. 

Madamscar is divided into two very distinct re^ons, the central 
and the lowlands. Owing to the salubritj of the climate the central 
plateaus of Madagascar (4,000 feet) are favorable to the establishment 
of forei^ers, but the soil, generally speaking, is only suitable for the 
production of native food product^ — rice,maize, sweet potatoes, and 
manioc> The cultivation or the mulberry, however, with a view to 
the production of silk, has succeeded, 

Considering that the natives of the interior are contented with very 
small profits, the only opening for European enterprise in this region 
is the industrial working of the native produce on the spot, such as 
the decortication of the rice, the manufacture of starch from the manioc, 
the extraction of oils from the peanut, and such like operations. The 
cultivation of barley has been attempted with a view to brewing beer, 
but it has not met with much Buccess. 

The lowlands or coasts of Madagascar are tropical in their climate 
and insalubrious. Their numerous ports are inhabited by foreigners 
of all nations and Creoles, who are chiefly en^ged in trade. 

Agricultural pursuits on the coast by foreigners have not generally 
succeeded, owing to lack of labor and devastation by cyclones. 

TRANSPORTATION SERVICES. 

RAILWAYS. 

The railway from the east coast (Brickaville) to the capital (Antana- 
narivo), the opening of the first section of which I reported last year, 
has continued to make steadv progress. The former difficulties of pro- 
curing regularly organized laoor have been overcome, and there is now 
always a steady shirt of 10,000 to 15,000 men on the line. The French 
Government in July, 1903, authorized and guaranteed a fui-ther loan 
of 21,000,000 francs ($4,053,000), which it is calculated should com- 
plete the railway. This sum is really the remaining balance of a loan 
of 60,000,00(» francs ($11,580,000) authorized in April, 1900. Of that 
loan $2,316,000 have been apportioned to public works of another na- 
ture, roads, telegraph lines, etc., so that the actual amount devoted to 
the railway is but $9,264,000. Although there are conflicting opinions 
as to whether that sum will suffice, I have the official statement of Col- 
onel Roques, the chief engineer, that the total cost of the work will 
not exceed that sum. 

The total length of the line, which has been modified more than once 
by changing of curves, is finallv to be 171 miles, of which 21 miles are 
open for traffic; but beyond that the undertaking has already made 
progress in many other sections. The tunnel 800 yards through the 
granite rock is pierced to half its length. The organization of the 
whole plan of the work is well in hand. The system of transport is 
complete, and labor is secured, so that it may reasonably be hoped 
that this railway will be brought to a successful termination and opened 
by the year 1908. 
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AUTOMOBILE SERVICE IN HADAOABCAB. 



The government has recently inaugurated a service of automobiles 
to run from Antananarivo to the coast and back for the purpose of 
carrying the mails. This at present consists of six automobiles, which 
run the 145 miles of roadway to the head depot of the coast at Mahat- 
sai-a, from which town the newly canalised waterway is 72 miles to 
Tamatave. Mails landed at Tamatave are now conveyed over the whole 
distance in forty-eight hours. The automobiles also take passengers 
on certain days both ways, the fare being $18 for the journey. 



ROAD TO MAJUNGA. 



A very fine road is in course of construction between the capital and 
Majunga, which is the chief port on the west coast and ranks next to 
Tamatave. This road is very much longer than the east coast road, 
but the gitidients are not so steep, though as an engineering work it is 
quite equal to the Tamatave road. It will open trade when completed 
to a very large section of country and become the highway for the 
traffic between East Africa and the interior of Madagascar. 

In connection with this East African trade I might here state that 
the British India line of steamers has recently entered into a contract 
to make monthly trips to Majunga for at least six months from Dur- 
ban, Loren^o-Marquez, Beira, and Zanzibar for the purpose, chiefly, 
of taking Malagasy live oxen for Loren^o-Marquez, and if the supply 
turns out to be regular this company promises to run a regular monthly 
service. It goes without saying that this new Majunga road will 
greatly tend to the accomplishment of this project. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN TAMATAVE. 

Tamatave, formerly called the white man's grave, from its insalu- 
brity, undergoes rapid daily metamorphoses, and oids fair to be, a 
habitable and not too unhealthy town. A stone embankment with a 
fine boulevard, called after the name of General Grallieni, skirts the 
whole of the bay for nearly two miles, and many miles of good roads, 
formerly sand tracks, have been macadamized during the past eighteen 
months; a complete system of drainage has been laid down, and new 
streets cut out, intersecting the town in all directions, thus opening 
vistas from sea to sea on each side of the promontory on which Tama- 
tave is built. These operations have necessitated a great amount of 
removing of houses and other buildings, entailing the payment of con- 
siderable indemnities to the proprietors. 

Among other works of progress connected with Tamatave during 
the past year, carried out by the French, may be mentioned the instaf 
lation of disinfecting apparatus on the quarantine grounds at Plum 
Island (6 miles out in the bay) and erection of several buildings there; 
construction of buildings, etc., at the experimental gardens of the 
department of agriculture; completion of a spa<)ious stone building for 
the treasury; construction and inauguration of a government free boys' 
school for the children of foreigners of all nationalities resident in Mada- 
gascar; establishment of an anthropometric institution and buildings 
connected with the prisons of Tamatave: construction of a new hos- 
pital of brick and stone (not yet complete) to replace the present iron 
structures. 
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Although these belong to the capital, rather than to Tamatave, I 
ought not to omit the introduction of electric lights in the government 
buildings, and a long-distance telephone service from Anvanatarino to 
Majunga. 

CX)NDinON8 IN ANTANANARIVO. 

In Antananarivo there are 1,200 foreigners, not including the gar- 
rison. Rents are high, a small house of four rooms costing- $20 a 
month. The houses are built of brick. Antananarivo is joinea to the 
coast by a good road 146 miles long, opened on January 1, 1901. It 
is by this road that all the traflBc between foreign countries and Antan- 
anarivo passes. Freight from Tamatave to Antananarivo varies from 
$70 to $80 per ton. The road is praticable for automobiles, of which 
there are six in the island in the service of the government for carry- 
ing the mails. There are hotels along the r(»d, the charges being 
alK>ut $2 a day. 

FINANCES OF MADAGASCAR. 
RBVEKUES. 

Ever since the local budget has been established in Madagascar it 
has been increasing each year, a fact easily explainable in a new colony, 
where everything nas had to be created and organized. In 1902 it was 
$4,246,713. For the vear 1903 it amounted to $4,536,851. The rev- 
enue is classed under four chapters: 

(1) Receipts from the domain lands, comprising sale and rents of 

fovernment lands; income from forest concessions and mining licenses, 
98,780, of which $48,250 is the estimation on mining licenses. 

(2) Taxes for dealing in liquors, estimated at $40,630; trading 
licenses, $115,800; poll tax on aliens of Asiatic or African origin, 
$19,530; poll tax on the natives, $2,066,100; house taxes, $115,800; 
tax on the natives' rice fields, $318,450; tax on the owners of cattle, 
$65,620. 

(3) Indirect taxation, the chief items of which are the customs dues, 
estimated for 1903 at $965,000. This customs revenue is divided into 
import and export duties and consumption tax. A short time ago all 
export duties were abolished, except on live cattle, while the consump- 
tion tax on certain imported articles was raised in order to compen- 
sate for the abolition of the export tax. The tendency of the import 
duties is to decrease, as French ^oods, which pav no duty, have grad- 
ually superseded goods of foreign countries, which pay according to 
the general tariff. 

(4) Includes the receipts from the postal and telegraph department, 
which is estimated for 1903 at $110,010; from the government print- 
ing office, $12,545; registration fees and stamps, $67,936; tines and 
penalties, $28,950. 

In the budget of 1902 there figured a grant of a subsidy from the 
metropolitan government of $135,100, but this year that subsidy has 
been withdrawn. 

EXPENDITURES. 

Of the expenditure the items of the budget for 1903 are for the 
expenses of tne administration, civil and military, $367,279, an excess 
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over last year of $12,000; salaries of native government employees, 
$103,062; for government material, $26,283; custom-house, $172,156; 
posts and teleeraphs, $402,212, etc. All these, without exception, are 
m excess of the budget returns for 1902. The considerable augmen- 
tation of $32,810 in the postal and telegraph service, as well as the 
heavy item of $73,147 for transport of mails, is explained by the very 
great progressthat has been made in the extension of these services 
and the establishment of an automobile service for conveying mails to 
the capital. 

TRADE DEPRESSION AND THE CAUSES THEREFOR. 

The cry in Tamatave is very general that trade is dead and that there 
is nothing to be done in Maaagascar just now. As an illustration I 
might mention the two leading steamship companies, the Havraise 
P^ninsulaire, which formerly brought 3,000 tons of freight each trip 
but now barely lands 1,000 tons, and the Messageries Maritimes, from 
Marseille, which was also accustomed to land 3,000 or 4,000 tons per 
month, has for the past year not exceeded 700 tons per month. There 
must be some explainable causes for the general outcry, and I will 
attempt to suggest at* least some of them. 

What has always made the trade of Madagascar, of course, is the 
native element, the masses of which occupv the interior. The for- 
eigners form such an insignificant portion oi the inhabitants (there are 
even now only 1,200 foreigners in Antananarivo besides the militarv) 
that they can have very little influence on the market, whereas the 

f3pulation of Madagascar at the lowest estimate is nearly 3,000,000. 
he fall in trade must therefore be attributed to the inability of the 
natives to purchase foreign goods. One explanation is that during the 
latter part of 1901 and the beginning of 1902 the native rice crops over 
a very large extent of the island, both the spring rice and winter rice, 
to use the agricultural term, were destroyed by the inroads of locusts 
and by floods, thus throwing the people on to the supplies of rice from 
Saigon for food, and depleting their resources for the purchase of any- 
thing but the bare necessaries of life. This explains partly the very 
large importations of rice from Asia at that period, and which swelled 
the figures of the total imports into the delusive appearance of a great 
revival of trade, whereas it is in reality a misfortune; but that mis- 
fortune has been overcome since the crops have revived and the imports 
of rice alone, which for 1901 were $1,088,643, fell to two-thirds of that 
amount for 1902, and for 1903 will doubUess show, judging from the 
first six months, that Madagascar no longer needs rice from abroad to 
any great amount. Consequently the rice food problem does not 
wholly account for the present depression. 

Another cause for the marked trade depression is that the exports 
of the four principal products of the island, viz, hides, rubber, rafia, 
and vegetable fiber, have fallen off very considerably, which means 
that the natives have so much less from the proceeds to purchase for- 
eign commodities. The reason for this falling off is that the natives 
are taken by the Government for public worte and railway construc- 
tion, instead of, as formerly, collecting produce for sale and export 
Another very serious cause of diminisning the purchasing power of 
the natives is the annual poll tax, which gives, as seen by toe budget, 
$2,065,100 per annum. This poll tax is a heavy burden on the Mala- 
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gasy. To give an idea of what it means to them, taking a proportion- 
ate basis on the average Malagasy earnings, it is the same as if every 
American earning $1,000 a ^ear had to pay an annual jjoll tax of $83, 
certainly a heavy drain on his income. Consequently this two millions 
is again so much less that the natives have to spend, and trade suffers. 
This money is undoubtedly spent in improving the colony, with obvious 
advantages in the long run, but it does not find its way into those 
channels of trade which conduce to social ease and present commercial 
activity. 

A last possible cause of the fall in trade, being a general deduction 
from what has been said above, might be explained by the supposition 
that the much-talked of rise of 1900 and 1901 was purely sporadic, 
due to the large sums poured into the colonv for the establishments of 
the administration, the construction of railways, etc., but since that 
money has now been spent Madagascar has fallen back into its normal 
state. 

It seems to me that these are the main causes for the extraordinary 
number of failures characteristic of the year. Most of the well-to-do 
bouses, I am informed, have, during the past year, simply been living 
on their capital. There is always the hope that this state of things 
will right itself by a boom in the gold discoveries, but nevertheless 
the trade of Tamatave is in a condition of very gi'eat depression. 

TAMATAVE TRADE FOR 1903. 

The statistics of the trade of Tamatave for the first six months of 
the year 1903 are just published. A study of the imports will show 
that the articles under the headings animals, metals and articles of 
metal, timber and articles of wood, farinaceous foodstuffs, groceries, 
furniture, stone and cement, wines and spirits, and unclassified miscel- 
laneous merchandise, combined give $401,708 less than the previous 
year's imports of the same class of goods for the same period. The 
falling off to the value of more than $12,000 per month each at one 
port of metals and metal articles as well as of unclassified goods is a 
serious aggravation of the continuing depression of trade, already 
explained n)r 1902, for these headings virtually comprise most of the 
commodities which go to make up the prosperity of a community able 
to purchase. The shrinkage of $12,300 per month this year in the 
imports of farinaceous foo&tuffs, in so far as it refers to rice, is not, 
however, unfavorable, as it shows the country is becoming more self- 
producing in that commodity. On the other hand, the increase for the 
six months of $248,027 over last year's similar period for the single 
item woven fabrics redeems the general situation to some extent, out 
notwithstanding this considerable increase, the sum total indicates a 
falling off of $128,165 for the six months. 

The exports for the six months show an increase of $113,459 over 
last year's corresponding period, but it must be borne in mind that 
$92,434 of this sum was gold dust. Live animals to the figure of about 
$20,000 nearly make up the rest, while the balance for other produce 
exported, even if in a few cases slightly improved over the past year, 
are decidedly meager and unsatisfactory. 

One of the tables of statistics which follow gives the imports and 
exports of the whole island for the six months of 1903, just procured 
as 1 am closing my report. The conclusions to be drawn therefrom 
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are virtually the same as for Tamatave, which alone absorbs one-half 
of the total imports of the whole island, and is the point of shipment 
for one-third of the total exports. 

DETAILS OP FOREIGN TRADE. 

The ports of the island, with the exception of Majun^, Diego 
Saui'iez, Mananzary, Nossi-Be, Vatomandry, Fort Dauphin, St. Mary, 
Morondava, and Maintirano, show an increase over previous years 
in the matter of importations. The total tonnage figures are in 
excess of the year 1901 by 1,212 tons, although in value they are less 
by $722,538.54. On the other hand, the exportations have sensibly 
improved, showing an increase of 12,805 tons and a corresponding 
increase in value of $804,610. The ports of Vohemar, Tulear, Tama- 
tave, and Analalava have chiefly contributed to this increase by the 
export of their live cattle. 

The articles of impoiiation which have shown a diminution for 1902 
are cotton fabrics, rice, brandies, metals, flour, ironmongery, paper, 
household articles, champagnes, chemicals, arms and ammunition, and 
articles of woodwork. 

There were no exports whatever of either sugar or coffee, the small 
quantities now produced, owing to the failure in agricultural industry, 
being consumed in the colony, and even these are insufficient to sup- 
ply tnis demand. Rafia fiber, rawhides, rubber, and vegetable fiber, 
as well as rice, also show a falling off, but the export of five oxen sur- • 
passed the figures for 1901 by $692,699, dried vegetables (beans) by 
$34,125, and ebony by $29,242. 

IMPORTS, BY COUNTRIES. 

The bulk of the goods were imported from Prance and French col- 
onies, viz, $7,224,167 out of a total import of $8,162,828. The tonnage 
of French imports represented 63,721 tons out of a total of 101,952. 
The imports from foreign countries were as follows: 



Country. 


TonB. 


Value. 


England and iU colonies 


18,844 
5,851 
881 
1,860 
1,862 


$419,438 


Sweden and Norway 


5m, 876 
110,686 


South Africa 


Germany _,,„,,, 


105,025 
62,704 


United States 





The imports from England, Sweden and Norway, South Africa, Grer- 
manv, and the United States increased in 1902. The imports from 
England and its colonies were chiefly cement and coal, $112,741; cotton 
goiSis, $27,235; oils and vegetable essences, $25,244, ana articles of 
metal, $117,278. 

The imports from the other countries were as follows: 

Germany: Metals, $19,931; articles of metal, $17,264; beer, $10,980, 
and pottery, $10,814. 

South Africa: Metal articles, $64,028; cotton, $19,386, and coal, 
$9,664. 

Sweden and Norway: Timber, $186,343; articles of wood, $17,952. 
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BXPOBTB, BY OOUNTRMB. 

There was an increase in the exports for 1902 over 1901 of 12,805 
tons and $804,610. The principal countries to which the exports were 
directed were as follows: 



Country. 




Value. 



France and its colonies . . 
England and its colonies 

Oermany 

South Africa 

other countries 



$1,811,874 

630,888 

297,418 

286,680 

8,569 



Cattle were exported to Mauritius and Natal to the value of $521,204; 
to the coastofAtrica (Portuguese possessions), $280,813, and to Reunion 
(French colony), $50,562. 

The exports of wax, hides, and tortoise shell were divided as follows: 
France, $149,685; Germany, $98,650; England and its colonies, $28,584; 
South Africa, $4,481. 

Cape beans (grown on the west coast) were exported as follows: To 
Reunion, $49,811; to English colonies, $13,416; to France, $9,075. 

Of vanilla France took $25,237; Germany, $26,276, and England 
$6,784. 

India rubber and gum copal were exported as follows: To France, 
$38,655; to Germany, $57,795; to England, $12,398. 

Ebony was exported as follows: To Germany, $39,074; to France, 
$8,984. 

Kafia and other vegetable fibers were exported as follows: To France , 
$105,426; to Germany, $19,881; to England, $4,234. 

With the exception of one lot, value $3,873, the total gold dust and 
ingots produced in Madagascar during the year went to France; the 
product was valued at $791,404. 



IMPOBTS AND BXPOBTB, BY FLAG. 



The tabulation of the imports and exports according to the nation- 
ality of the shipping gives the following returns: 



Flag. 



Imports. BzportB. 



German 

English 

Norwegian 

Indian (dhows) 
All other 

Total 



16,928,789 
546,861 
839,918 
227,327 
64,426 
66,462 



8,162,783 



$1,630,581 
210, 171 
644,243 



61,872 



2,686,877 



The trade by tonnage, according to flag, was as follows: 




Flag. 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


Total. 


French 


Tont. 
187.860 

28,761 
8,706 
2,208 

19,191 


Tons. 

41,048 

26,610 

3,116 

1,598 


Tons. 
178,896 


British 


64,261 


German ... 


11,821 


Indian (dhows) 


8,801 


Allother.. * 


19,191 








ToUl 


196,706 


71,266 


267,972 
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AMERICAN TRADE WITH MADAGASCAR. 

The imports into Madagascar from the United States during the 
year 1902 amounted to $52,704, as compared with $9,156 imported 
in 1901. 

The following figures furnished hj the inspector of customs show 
the American goods comprising the imports: 



Articles. 


1901. 


1902. 


Articles. 


1901. 


1902. 


Articles of metal 


$689 

88 

228 

19 


$4,080 


Lard 


•57 
8,229 


fl54 


Articles of rubber 


Petroleum 


27,852 


Canned meats 




Timber 


20,487 






Total 






Hay 


121 


9,155 


52,704 











It will be seen that the bulk of the imports from the United States 
consist of timber and petroleum. They may be considered as staple 
commodities capable of development, and the sales of which may be 
expected to increase in proportion as the genei*al trade of the country 
improves, for no other countrjr can successfully compete therefor. 

I have not been able to differentiate the particular items coming 
under the headings "articles of metal, rubber, etc." They evidently 
include goods of a very miscellaneous character, bicycles, cart wheels, 
and camp beds are the only ones that have come under my notice, and 
I imagine a great part were landed on the west coast. This hetero- 
geneous class of goods, like the article "hay," is probably accounted 
for bv ships that have sundry cargoes or miscellaneous goods on board 
which the captains, by arrangement with owners, have permission to 
dispose of and traffic at ports of call, a svstem which for man^ years 
was a means of introducing and making known numberless American 
articles and notions into Madagascar when American ships called more 
frequently than they do now; and this only emphasizes what I have 
frequently said in my reports, that if Americans ever should consider 
the Madagascar market worth capturing, the only means is to have 
sailing vessels, or, better still, steamers, loaded with goods, make a 
tramp visit to these ports, call on the merchants and traders, and make 
known their wares on the spot. This might then lead to the establish- 
ment of agencies and houses of commerce. In no other way do I see 
how American trade could be materially developed in Madagascar. 

AMERICAN PETROLEUM IN MADAGASCAR. 

There is no reason whatever why the United States should not keep 
the bulk of the trade in petroleum. It is recognized as superior to the 
Russian product, the only drawback being the absence of direct ship- 
ping to brin^ it here. 

^e statistics show that one-half of the American exports to Mada- 
gascar for 1902 were represented by this one article. For the benefit 
of the trade it may prove useful to speak of the duties and regulations 
concerning its impoiiation here. 

Duty on petroleum. — Petroleum from the United States arrives here 
in cases containing two cans of 5 gallons each. The gross weight of a 
case is 82.67 pounds; the weight of the cans, 5.07 poun&; the net weight 
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of the oil, 65.48 pounds. « Duties on tin are $2.62 per 100 pounds, which 
on 5.07 pounds equals 13i cents; duties on the oil are 26i cents per 100 
pounds, which makes a total customs duty of 334 cents per case. 
When the customs tariff is higher than 87i cents per 100 pounds, the 
duties on goods are levied on the net weight; but when at 87i cents or 
less, on the gross weight. So that on petroleum comprising partly tin 
(which pays a net duty of $2.62 per 100 pounds) and partly wood and 
oil (which pay a gross duty of 26i cents per 100 pounds), the duty 
levied is on the proportional gross weight. If petroleum were shipped 
in barrels of wood it would pay only a duty of 26i cents per 100 pounds 
on the gross weight. 

Consumption tax on petroleum. — Over and above the customs dues 
comes the consumption tax on the oil only, which for American petro- 
leum is 87i cents per 100 pounds — that is, for a case of oil of which 
- the net weight is 65.48 pounds, a further duty of 57i cents. Thus the 
total dues per case amount to 13i cents on the tin plus 33^ cents on 
the oil plus 57i cents consumption tax, or $1.04 in all. 

Storage of petroleum, — As petroleum comes within the category of 
combustibles or explosives, it has to be stored in a special warehouse 
outside the town, as no merchant may have in his stores more than 
five cases at a time, and this entails a further charge of 6 cents per 
case per month and an insurance premium of one-half per cent on the 
value of the oil stored. All this brings up the charges on a case of 
petroleum to $1.12 with a continual accumulating charge of 6 cents 

gjr case per month for every month it remains in the petroleum store, 
ut the anomaly is that at Majunga no such regulations exist for the 
compulsoiy storage of oil, nor for that matter at any other port of 
Madagascar than Tamatave. At all other ports merchants are allowed 
to store their whole consignment. The consequence is that merchants 
having connections with Majunga or storehouses there ship their 
wholesale consignments to that port and only bring down to Tamatave 
by driblets just enough to supply the retail market, avoiding the trou- 
ble and expense of storage by aelivering directly from the wharf to 
fill orders previously received. The wholesale merchant who lands a 
consignment at Tamatave is thus placed at a disadvantage, because the 
larger the consignment the longer the warehousing and the greater 
the expenses, and naturall}' the Majunga merchant can undersell him. 

TRADE IN HARD WOODS. 

The local French press has recently been arousing some interest in 
the possibilities of extending the export trade in ebony, rosewood, 
palisander and other valuable woods peculiar to Madagascar. The 
exports of ebony for 1902 were 989 tons, valued at $50,770.19, or $51.33 
per ton. The French term bois d'eb^nisterie possibly includes some 
of the other valuable woods besides ebony proper, of which latter 

« These figures may show an apparently slight discrepancy with the recognized 
weights at home — for instance the cans are distinctly markea 65 pounds net — but 
they are the equivalents of the French weights according to reappraisement here, 
and which I have transposed mathematically to decimal points in order to make the 
calculation figure out correctly. My object has been of course to illustrate the com- 
plexity of the system heoe as given to me by a large French importer of American oil. 
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some very fine Madagascar specimens are reported to have brought 
lately in the Hamburg market as much as $95 a ton. 

Madagascar is undoubtedly rich in hard woods, both on the east and 
west coasts. Several forest concessions have been granted and are 
being exploited both for ordinary timber for local building purposes 
and for tne higher grade woods lor cabinetwork and exportation. 

Of the total exports for 1902, mentioned above, $12,665 went to 
France, $5,840 to England, and $39,045 to Germany. The reason why 
Germany gets most of the trade is because the German house here has 
a tramp steamer which calls all around the island and ships direct to 
Hamburg. The French are complaining that their small share of the 
trade is due to the lack of direct sailing vessels, which in fact is the 
only means of capturing the trade; and the same applies with still 
more force to Americans who would contemplate a trade in Madagas- 
car ebony, for a product of this kind can not stand the high rates of 
freight of fast steamship lines and two or three transhipments before 
reaching the United States. It should be noted that there is no export 
duty whatever on timber. 

I have shown elsewhere that the United States sent to Madagascar in 
1902 pine lumber to the value of $20,496, preferred here for building 
to the hard woods of the country, which are difficult and costlv to work 
up. Thus it is not among the impossibilities of the future for sailing 
vessels to import into Madagascar cheap pine timber from the United 
States and return with cargoes of ebony and other hard woods. 

STATISTICS OF THE FOREIGN COMMERCE OF BIADAGA8CAR. 

In the following tables are presented the figures as officially returned 
of (1) the imports of Madagascar, by articles; (2) the exports of the 
island, by articles; (3) the value of the imports and exports, by prin- 
cipal countries, and (4) the value of the imports and exports at the 
various ports of the country: 

IMPORTS, BY ARTICLES, DUEINQ THE YEAR 1902. 



Articles. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Value. 


Beers 


$82,900.83 

309,062.64 

89,998.79 

77,476.67 

78,460.93 

192,873.20 

2,146.660.26 

82.510.78 

118,955.16 

282,609.51 

214,713.27 

578,878.80 

86,764.87 

88,247.82 


Petroleum and mineral oils 

Rice 


$67,962.63 


Brandies and spirits 


615 226.49 


Boots '. 


Sugars 


124 272 83 


Champa^ es 


Sundry compositions 


79 943.49 


Chemical prodacts 


Stone, cement, etc 


228,425.15 


Coal ..". 


Tobacco, manufactured 


68,860.60 


Cotton fabrics 


Toolsof all kinds 


66,482.32 


Household articles 


Wheat flour 


218, 770. 85 


Ironmongery 


' Wines, ordinarv 


497,665.97 
70,987.92 
70,150.29 

1 AM MiO 47 


Lumber, sawn 


Wines, sweet 


Metals 


Wood, articles of 


Metal , articles of 


All other articles 


I^per and its applications 




Peltrv and leather articles 


Total t RidfLifSLQi 
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Articles. 



18.460.89 
5,265.62 

60,770.19 

2 460.94 

Gold dust. 7481974.18 



Cacao.. 
Cloves . 
Ebony . 
Fibers, Tegetable . 



Gold in inKote . 

Gum copal 

Hides, raw. large . 

Hides, small 

Live oxen 

Rafla fiber 

Rice 



46,882.98 

8,542.90 

188,718.81 

8,115.46 

849,441.25 

200,655.95 

8,258.61 



Articles. 



Rubber 

Straw bags 

Timber, common. 

Tortoise shell 

Turtles, fowls, etc 

Vanilla 

Vegetables, dried 

Wax 

All other articles. 

Total 



Value. 



1105,206.59 

8,748.06 

6,690.15 

13,694.31 

2,681.75 

58,306.84 

72,880.61 

152,877.17 

60,354.18 



2,586,876.89 



IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY COUNTRIES, DURING THE YEAR 1902. 



Country. 



Imports 
from— 



Exports to- 



Total trade. 



France 

French colonies 

British colonies 

Germany 

East coast of Africa. . 

England 

Sweden and Norway 
United States 

f other countries. . 

Total 



16,372,185.85 
851,978.62 
194,688.96 
106,026.20 
110,686.86 
224,799.64 
210,776.66 

52,704.05 
4,606.33 

34,381.79 



81,202,474.78 
106,900.25 
582,879.62 
297.413.96 
288,680.14 
48,469.21 



8.569.01 



r, 574, 660. 58 
960,878.87 
Tn,018.58 
402,489.16 
899,366.99 
273,258.85 
210,776.66 

52,704.06 
4.606.88 

42,950.80 



8,161,783.94 



2,686,876.92 



10,696,660.86 



IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY PORTS, DURING THE YEARS 1901 AND 1902. 



Port. 



1901. 



Imports. 



Exports. 



1902. 



Imports. 



Exports. 



Diego-Sanriez. 

Vohemar 

Antalaha 

Sainte-Marie.. 

Tamataye 

Andovoranto.. 
Vatomandry.., 

Mahanoio 

Mananjary ... 
Farofangana.. 
Fort Dauphin. 

Tulear 

Morondaya... 
Maintirano ... 

Ambohlbe 

Majunga 

Soalala 

Analalaya 

Nossi-Be 



$1,607,746.50 

14,967.43 

1,824.17 

21.677.87 

8,262,155.48 

832,228.46 

581,868.78 

4,104.68 

861,498.73 

20,108.48 

112,698.28 

71,607.68 

40,457.82 

542.91 



1,624.886.14 



12.085.29 
464,460.48 



181,661.41 
63,1U.28 



$1,867,519.85 
91,879.62 



22,230.70 

880,066.76 

28,564.54 

106,822.15 

80,078.08 

86,047.12 

887.04 

88,612.54 

68,881.91 

8,848.42 

990.09 

4,119.00 

217,632.01 

617.60 

8,266.54 

100,629.07 



18,482.45 

3,824,202.28 

841,571.40 

173.182.96 

14,097.80 
656.167.06 

51.178.77 
103,068.75 
197,416.80 

88,578.51 
468.20 



1,406,892.41 



82.081.04 
861,556.94 



$67,109.77 
899,860.42 



28,690.86 

1,062,750.82 

18,877.72 

22,680.89 

18,117.10 

101,450.45 

8,429.08 

12.095.50 

232.852.57 

7,098.91 

2.109.68 

8,487.52 

299,665.14 

2,063.94 

166,778.25 

93,405.82 



Total 8,884,822.48 



1,782,266.26 



8,161,788.94 



2,586,876.89 



These ports are arranffed geographically, starting from the extreme 
north, following down the east coast to Fort Dauphin, and then going 
around the west coast from south to north to the island of Nossi-lBe. 

William H. Hunt, Consvl. 
Tamatave, Madaoasgab, 

October 30, 1903. 

H. Doc. 722; 5&-2— vol 2 37 
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MADEIRA. 

(From Valted 8Ut«i CobvoI Joaeii, Faarlial, Madeira.) 
DETAILS OF FOREIGN COBiMP:RGE. 

The following statement shows the value of all goods imported at 
Madeira during the year 1902: 



Article*!. 


Value. 


ArUcles. 


Value. 


Coal 


$973,523 

172.920 

8,896 

211,729 

228,818 

66,634 

13,028 

2,847 

47,828 

82,093 


Cheese 


$4,840 


Dry froods 


Staves 


11,619 


Wine. . 


Tobacco 


4,097 


Maize 


Petroleum 


18,127 


Wheat 


Paper 


19. OSS 


Rice 


Candles 


SSn 


Sugar 

Tea 


Lumber 


11.046 


All other art 
Total. 


ides 


665,009 


Molaases 

Saltcodflsb 






2,480,704 









The following statement shows the country of origin and value of 
all goods impod;ed at Madeira during the year 1902: 



CJountry. 


Value. 


Country. 


Value. 


United States . . 


$880,046 

1.680.048 

825,048 

10 

18,441 

4,452 




$109,282 
107 


Great Britain 


Russia 


Germany 


All other countries 


18,270 


Brazil 


Total 




France 


2,488,704 


Spain 











The following statement shows the character and value of the 
principal exports from Madeira during the year 1902: 



Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Embroideries pounds. . 

Wine pipes.. 

Potatoes pounds.. 

Fniita do.... 


84,018 

6,129 

178,626 

1,544,281 

2,514,776 

249.068 

9,888 


$165,461 
582,948 
1,148 
18.282 
10,895 . 
8.864 
2,258 


Eirgs number.. 

Wlckerwork pounds. . 

Boots and shoes pain.. 

All otherarticles 


7,190,860 

828,279 

2,727 


$101,412 

12,861 

1.867 

25,180 




Total 






Vegetables do 




919,615 


Butter do.... 







The following statement shows the value of the exports from Madeira 
to the several countries during the year 1902: 



Destination. 



United States 

Germany 

Brazil 

Spain 

France 



Value. 



$18,882 

825,048 

16,875 

4,097 

156,599 



Destination. 



England 

Russia 

All other countries 

Total 



Value. 



$318,819 
65,606 
19,842 



919,615 
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The following statement shows the vessels entered in the port of 
Funchal during the year 1902: 



NaUonality. 


steamers. 


Sailing 
veasete. 


Yachts 

and 

warships. 


Total. 


American 


Nwnber. 


Number. 


Number. 
12 


No. 
12 


Anstrian 


14 

2 

946 

11 

17 

27 

818 

16 

1 

8 

50 

1 

2 

4 

4 




14 
2 


Belgian 






Briflsh 


8 


23 

1 


977 
12 


Paniffh 


Dntch 




17 


French 


1 
2 
2 


6 
4 
1 


34 


Qerrp^-Ti , . - . , ,.,,..,,,, , . 


324 


Italian - 


19 


Mexican 


1 


Korw^an 


4 
58 
2 


1 
9 
8 
1 
1 


18 


Portugiiefie 


121 


Rpp^an , - , , , ^ 


6 
g 


gpanish 


Swedish '. 




5 


Uruguayan 




4 










Total 


1,480 


72 


62 


1,564 





FuNCHAL, Madeira, At^ust ^, 1903. 



T. C. Jones, Consicl. 



MATJRITIUS. 

(Prom Ualted States Tlee-CoBSol HoUoway, Port Loals, Haaritlas.) 
TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

The total foreign trade of Mauritius during the year 1902 was as 
follows: Imports, $9,734,680; exports, $11,312,812; to which total the 
United States contributed the following articles: 



Articles. 



Wheat flour 

Oats 

Fish: 

Dried salted 

Pickled 

Coflfee 

Iron: 

Bars 

Nails 

Lard 

Machinery and millwork 

Butter 

Margarine 



Suan- 
ties. 



Met. tons. 

42.0 

.8 

62.9 
63.2 
16.6 

8.1 

1.8 

40.8 

7.2 

.8 
14.0 



Articles. 



Pork, salted 

Beef, salted 

Soap 

Steel, unwrought , 

Tobacco: 

M anuf actured 

Cigars 

Earthen and china ware pieces 

Glassware do.. 

Oils: 

Kerosene gallons 

All other do.. 

Timber, boards, and planks.cubic feet 



Quan- 
tities. 



Mel. tons. 

8.5 

85.8 

5.7 

1.8 

132.8 

.7 

512 

3,740 

295,646 
24,984 
7,315 



There appears to be a growing tendency among the Indian and 
Chinese traders to employ Russian kerosene in lieu of American, as 
the former can be laid down via Bombay much cheaper. 
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EXPORTS FROM BiAURITIUS. 



SUGAR. 



The total value of exports amounted to $11,128,600. 

The sugar crop for the year ended July 31, 1903, realized some 
150,000 tons, a slightly lower result than was anticipated, which was 
due to the *'surrah " which, continuing on the estates, carried off a very 
large number of animals, so crippling planters that in many instances 
a portion of their crops could not be harvested. 

Trices ruled about tne same average as during the previous campaign, 
which were very low. These low prices, coupled with the heavy losses 
sustained bv planters from "surrah," brought about a deplorable 
result for the year's campaign, and practically no estates were able to 
pay their way. 

Such was the financial position that on the strong representations of 
the council of government, backed by the chambers of agxicidture and 
commerce, the government was enabled to get the minister of the 
colonies to agree to a loan to enable planters to replace animal by 
mechanical traction, and practically all the estates availed themselves 
of this ordinance to lay down light railroads supplied by continental 
manufacturers. 

The coming crop is the largest on record and estimated at 200,000 
tons, but it is yet to be seen whether all will be able to be harvested, 
in spite of the assistance of light railroads. 

The following table shows the exports of the last three crops, from 
which it will be seen that of the crop ending July 31, 1903, 150,000 
tons were shipped, leaving 7,000 tons in store at that date: 



Whither exported. 


1901. 


1902. 


1908. 


United Kingdom 


Tons. 
19,794 
8,448 
9,436 
81,861 
521 
109,177 
1,081 


Tons. 
14,734 


Tbiu. 
16,660 


United States 




Australasia 


8,477 
29.642 

6,2ft7 

89,277 

447 


3,732 


Cape Colon y 


21,187 
4,806 


Hon&rkoncr 


S^iS.!^:::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 


108,655 
519 


All other countries , 






Total 


176,268 


147,834 


150 849 







It will be seen that India, as in the past, has taken the bulk of the 
crop — no less than 674 per cent, a slightly higher percentage than for 
the past two years' campaign. 

Exports to South Africa and Australasia show a further falling off 
and those to the United Kingdom about the average. No sugar was 
exported to the United States during the year. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXPORTS. 

Aloe fiber, — The market having* kept fairly steady gave more confi- 
dence to manufacturers, and shipments this season show a distinct 
increase. The exports for 1902 were, to the United Kingdom, 1,253 
metric tons; to France, 890.6 metric tons. 

Molasses. — Shipments entirely to Calcutta amounted to 15,378 tons, 
a falling off of the preceding year of some 4,500 tons. 
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Vanilla. — Exports amounted to 4.8 tons to United Kingdom and 
France. 

Tea.— Cultivation is improving, but quite insufficient for local 
demands. 

CONTAGIOUS AND INFECTIOUS DISEASES AND QUARANTINE. 

Bubonic plagice. — ^This disease has continued to exist in a sporadic 
form. During 1902 the list of deaths was not so great as during the 
previous year, the number of cases and deaths in the two years being, 
respectively: 





Year. 


Cases. 


Deaths. 


1902 




506 
1,093 


886 


1901 


805 







At present the disease has assumed an epidemic form of a virulent 
type. 

Quarantine. — A noteworthy feature among the local enactments 
passed in 1902 is the introduction of a law substituting disinfection for 
suspected vessels instead of quarantine, which used in some cases to 
last as long as twenty -one days. There is now a disinfe<^ting station 
within the harbor, and it is contemplated by the governor to have a 
complete disinfecting plant, including a Clayton's apparatus for disin- 
fecting and cleansing holds of vessels by means of sulphurous fumes. 
The periods of quarantine at present upon infected vessels, i. c., ves- 
sels having actually cases of infectious disease on board, has been 
reduced as under, viz: For plague, six days; cholera, nine days; small- 
pox, fifteen days; yellow fever, ten days; typhus, ten days. No other 
diseases are now subject to quarantine. 

EPIZOOTIC DISEASES. 

The ^'surrah," which broke out among bovides and equides last 
year, made sad havoc during this year. It is estimated that three- 
fourths of the draft animals succumbed. Agriculture was at one time 
seriously threatened by the dearth of animals, but owing to the sub- 
stitution of mechanical traction, especially on sugar estates, a calamity 
has been averted. Large importations of draft animals have since 
been made, but it is feared that the distemper will again be on the 
increase during the coming hot season. The common house fly is sup- 
posed to carry the distemper. 

AMEBIGAN VESSELS. 

No American steamers and only two American sailing vessels called 
here with cargoes during 1903. 

John W. Holloway, Vice-Consvl. 
Port Louis, Mauritius, December 8^ 1903. 
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MOBOCCO. 

(Fron United SUtei CoBS«I-Ge«er«l tiamner^, Tm^Im, Morocco.) 
CX>MMERGIAL AND FINANCIAL CXJNDITIONS. 

It is extremely difficult to obtain statistics of any kind in Morocco, 
none being compiled by the Government. 

Morocco has been for some time past and still is suffering from dis- 
turbed political conditions, but, despite this, trade has increased consid- 
erably during the last two years. 

The country is rich in mineral deposits, but mining is absolutely 
prohibited. 

The chief ports are Tetuan, Tai^er (where the representatives of 
fourteen nations reside), Larache, ^bat, Casablanca, Mazagan, Saffi, 
and Mogador. 

The monetary system of Morocco is based on that of Spain, and is 
subject to the same variations which are reported daily from Madrid. 

A duty of 10 per cent ad valorem is levied on all exports and im- 
ports in the Empire of Morocco. 

MEANS OF OOMBfUNIGATION. 

Communication in Morocco is of the naost primitive character. 
Neither railways nor telegraphs exist, nor indeed roads of any sort. 
The post is carried either by coasting steamers or foot couriei's, and 
all interior traffic is either by mule or camel caravans. 

Tangier is connected with Europe by no less than three submarine 
cables; that of the Eastern Telegraph Company to Gibraltar, that of 
the Spanish Government telegraph to Tanfa, and that of a French 
company to Oran, in Algiers. 

The following are the principal lines touching at the port of Tangier: 

Mersey Steamship Company steamers once a week between Lonaon, 
Gibraltar, Morocco ports, ana Canary Islands. 

The Bland Steamsnip Company has three weekly steamers between 
Gibraltar and Tangier. 

A. Mateo & Son have three steamers weekly between Gibraltar and 
Tangier. 

The Papayanni Steamship Company (Limited) sends a steamer about 
every twelve days from Liverpool to Tangier, Alters, Malta, and 
Alexandria. 

The Compania Transatlfintica E^paSola de Barcelona has three 
steamers per week from Cadiz to Tangier, Algeciras, and Gibraltar. 

The Compagnie de Navigation Mixte has steamers once a fortnight 
from Marseille to Tangier and other Moorish ports, touching at Oran, 
Nemours, and Gibraltar. 

N. Paquet & Co. also have a fortnightly service between the same 
ports. 

The Royal Netherlands Steamship Company has a steamer once a 
month between Amsterdam, Tangier, and other ports. 

La Ligure Braziliana sends a monthly steamer from Barcelona to 
Brazil, touching at Tangier. 

The Austrian Lloyd, of Trieste, has a monthly service from Fiume 
to Brazil, touching at Tangier. 
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The principal drawback to trade between the United States and 
Morocco is the absence of direct communication between the two coun- 
tries. Ahnost all the petroleum, flour, and lard which is imported into 
Morocco comes from the United States, but entirely through European 
ports at greatly enhanced prices. The trade with Morocco is in the 
hands of English, French, and German houses, and is rapidly being 
developed by them. 

I consider that in the near future there will be a good market here 
for American manufactures. The people, however, are very conserv- 
ative, and it is useless to endeavor to develop trade by the use of pam- 
phlets or printed matter. They onlv buy what they can see. 

The only articles exported from Morocco to the United States in any 
considerable quantity are goatskins. These are shipped principally 
from Mogador and Tangier, via England, France or Gibraltar. 

S. B. GuMMER^, Conrnd-Oeneral. 

Tangier, Morocoo, October 31^ 1903. 



PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. 

(From Ualted SUtM CobsoI Hollls, Loarea^ Harqaes, HouBblqoe.) 
TRADE AND GENERAL CONDITIONS. 

The territory coming under my consular jurisdiction is divided into 
three administrative customs districts: 

(1) Mozambique, of which Louren^o Marauez is the chief port. 

(2^ Manica and Sof ala, of which Beira is the chief port. 

(3) Ponta Delgada, comprising the territory of the Nyassa CJompany, 
of which Ibo is the chief port. 

The following figures show the total trade of the districts included in 
the Mozambique customs administration for the years 1901, 1902, and 
the four months ended April 30, 1903: 



District. 



1901. 



1902. 



1903. a 



Loarenco Maiquez and Gaza 

Zambesla 

Mozambique and Angoche. . 
Inhambane 

Total 



18,951,779 

2,889,832 

8,018,597 

766,628 



$14,692,684 

2,737,711 

1,174.768 

973.968 



15,621,336 



19,579,081 



17,864,608 
638,629 
513,789 
372,901 



9,389,927 



a First four months. 



From this it will be seen that there has been very little change in 
the volimie of trade of the northern districts, which are quite out of 
touch with the districts of Louren^o Marquez and of Gaza. 

The goods imported into these districts still consist principally of 
cheap printed and died cotton goods for the native trade, food stuffs 
(principally dried and canned goods, flour, rice, etc.), and a little liquor, 
cement, lumber, machinery, implements, tools, oils, «tc. 

The exports are principally peanuts and otner oil seeds, which are 
shipped to France and Germany; corn, peanuts, salt, and sugar cane, 
whicn are shipped to this port for the Transvaal trade; and sugar, of 
which some 2,(K)0 or 3,000 tons were shipped, to Portugal during the 
past year. 
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Neither the Louren^o Marquez Weekly nor the Transvaal and other 
South African daily papers get regular news from these northern dis- 
tricts, which are pretty much in the same condition as they were when 
I first came to this province eleven years ago, though a great deal of 
money has been invested in the districts of Manica and Sofala and in 
Zambesia, and these investments should by this time begin to be pro- 
ductive, and thus add to the commerce of the districts. 

Labor agents looking after native laborers for the Transvaal mines 
are now actively scouring the districts embraced in the Mozambique 
customs administration, and by this means, as they spend a consider- 
able amount of money in their recruiting enterprises, and as the time 
expired natives bring a good part of their wages back with them, a 
little more life may l^ infused into these territories. 

SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

With reference to sugar it is interesting to note that the Transvaal 
customs duties on Natal products have been abolished, and in conse- 

auence the Natal sugars can be imported into the Transvaal free of 
utv. 

rortugal now offers a more profitable market for Mozambique sugai*s 
than do the neighboring British colonies, as sugar produced in this 
province enjoys a preferential rate in the Portuguese customs tariff, 
and is carried by the steamers of the new Portuguese mail-steamship 
line from this coast to Lisbon at a greatly reduced tariff. 

Consequently, considerable interest is now being taken in sugar 
growing for the purpose of producing sugar, instead of producing 
rum as in the old pre-war days. 

The finer grades of refined sugars consumed in this part of the world 
still consist principally of continental beet sugars; and as it would not 
pa^ to build refineries here to compete with these, the sugar raisers of 
this province will probably be satisfied with putting out only the 
cheaper grades. 

Sugar making was first started in this province a number of years 
ago in Zambesia, and there evidently must be money in the business, 
as sugar plantations are being started in other parts of the province. 

On the Mutambo River, in the Inhambane district, is a new planta- 
tion with a mill that is turning out from 3 to 4 tons of sugar per day, 
and at Chai Chai, in the Gaza district, one company has a large num- 
ber of acres planted with sugar cane, and other landowners in the 
vicinity are clearing their lands preparatory to planting sugar cane 
also. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR AGRICULTURISTS. 

The Graza district takes in the valley of the Limpopo River, which 
from the mouth of the river to a distance of over 100 miles inland is 
from 12 to 20 miles wide and is as flat as a table. The soil throughout 
this valley is of the richest black mold and is from 12 to 15 feet deep. 
Underlying this black mold is clay, from which very fine bricks are 
made and which vitrifies evenly with a pale greenish glaze, and under 
and mixed with the clay are patches of sand carrying fine particles of 
mica and alluvial gold. 

The Limpopo River is navigable for steamers drawing not more than 
10 feet for about 40 miles from its mouth, and farther on for many miles 
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it is navigable for good-sized lighters and flat- bottomed craft. The 
river for about 30 or 40 miles from its mouth rises and falls with the 
tides, and after half -tide, when the tide is making, the water is brackish; 
but there are many hours during the day when me water is quite sweet 
and is available for purposes of irrigation. 

AGRICULTURAL POSSIBILITIES. 

In addition to sugar cane, I have seen the following-mentioned agri- 
cultural products grown in the Gaza district: Cabbage, onions, toma- 
toes, pineapples, bananas, lemons, strawberries, wheat, cotton, and a 
number of other semitropical products; and all growing in the great- 
est profusion. All of these products can be found growing at Chai 
Chai, notwithstanding the fact that no rain has fallen there for nearl}^ 
a year. The Limpopo River supplies sufficient water for irrigation 
at all seasons. 

' CORN. 

White com is extensively grown in this province, both for native 
consumption and for export to the Transvaal. 

The Gaza district is one of the largest producers of corn. The 
demand from the Transvaal, however, is so great that corn has to be 
impoi-ted, and during the past year some very heavy shipments of corn 
from the United States, from Argentina, and from India have arrived 
at this port; but as a considerable number of these shipments arrived 
here in very bad condition, sweated, weevily, or rotten, the importers 
have suffered considerable losses, and in view of these facts it is very 
probable that still greater efforts will be made to increase the produc- 
tion of corn in this province. 

When the com crops are good in aU the different districts of this 
province, it is very difficult to sell foreign corn here for the reasons 
that Mozambique corn can be imported into the Transvaal free of duty, 
and that it is also carried on the South African railways at a reduced 
tariff. 

When the crop is short here, and there may be a short crop this 
coming year, as it looks as if tnere was going to be a very serious 
drought all over south and southeast Africa, American kiln-dried white 
com could be sold in considerable quantities, if the shippers took 
pains to see that the corn was shipped in perfectly sound and tight 
vessels (for many a shipment of corn has been spoiled by leaky water- 
ways that open up in heavy seas and close when m smooth water again) 
for the reason that the kiln-dried corn very closely l*esembles, in taste, 
the native article. 

The Kaffirs dry their com on the roofs of their huts; a lot of smoke 
is constantly filtering through the thatch of the roofs, and this gives 
the corn a slightly smoky flavor that is highly esteemed by them. The 
kiln-dried corn has a very similar flavor. 

REQUESTS FOR AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 

I have lately been approached by Chai Chai landowners who have 
asked me for the addresses of the leading American manufacturers of 
the following articles: Steam pumps, for irrigating purposes; wind- 
mills, with pumps capable of lifting water from 15 to 100 feet; steam 
plows, harrows, etc.; cotton gins; wheat harvesting machinery, etc. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR SECURING LANDS. 

Gazaland should become one of the richest districts in this entire 
province. Well-informed Portuguese who have traveled over the 
province of Mozambique have told me that nowhere in the province, 
not even in Zambesia, have they seen an extent of land that, for 
agricultural purposes, can compare with the Limpopo Valley. 

There are nundreds of miles of land such as I nave described lying 
vacant in the Limpopo Valley, and this land can be leased from the 
Portuguese Government at an annual rental of about 700 reis per 
hectare, which is about the equivalent of 25 cents an acre. A lump 
payment of twenty annual rentals will give the payee a permanent 
freehold title to the ground. 

TRADE OF OAZALAND. 

The retail trade of Gazaland is practically in the hands of Indian 
cooly ti'aders, who barter with the KaflBrs, giving them imported 
cloths, beads, hoes, and Kaffir sundries that are purchased from the 
wholesale merchants of Louren^o Marquez in exchange for com, 
fowls, eggs, skins, goats, and other native products. 

In addition to the thousands of tons of produce, mostly com, that 
were shipped during the past year from Guzaland to Lourenpo Mar- 
quez, some $750,000 worth of gold coin was sent by the traders to their 
cr^itors and to the banks in Louren^o Marquez. Almost all of this 
money was brought into the district by the time-expired Kaffirs return- 
ing from the Transvaal gold mines. The Ka&v returning from the 
gold fields generally brings considerable gold with him. 

KAFFIR MARRIAGE RELATIONS. 

The first thing the returned Kaffir does is to buy a wife. Then he set- 
tles down to eat and smoke and enjoy himself, and makes his wife clear 
and plant a patch of eround with corn, pumpkins, etc. After a few 
montns he has spent all his money, and he then enlists for another term 
in the gold fields. During his absence his garden is cultivated by his 
wife or wives, if he is a well-to-do Kiffir, and when the crop is ripe, 
enough is set aside for household needs and the balance is taken to the 
nearest Indian trader and bartered for the many cheap and gaudy 
things that are in demand by the Kaffir women. After he has ^ot four 
or more wives he need not work any more, as the labor of his wives 
will keep him in native affluence for the rest of his days. 

These Kaffir wives are more slaves than wives, and they are bought 
and paid for just the same as cattle. 

Owing to these facts, viz, that the young men in great numbers go 
to the gold fields and that the women have plenty of work to do looking 
after their own gardens, native labor is getting rather scarce in some 
parts of the district, and for this reason the European proprietors of 
farms and plantations are looking around for labor-saving machinery 
with which to cultivate their farms. 

W. Stanley Hollis, Oanml. 

L0UREN90 Mabquez, Portuguese East Africa, 

October 15^ 1903. 
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liOUREN^O MARQUEZ. 

(Fron United States Coasal HoUIb, Loarea^ Harqnes, Hosamblqae. ) 

The trade statistics for Louren^o Marquez are given as follows for 
the calendar years 1901 and 1902: 



Imports and exports. 


1901. 


1902. 


IMPORTS. 

From Portuguese countries 


9806,218 
1,269,462 


$1,166,898 


From foreign countries 


2,805,478 






Total 


2,075,675 
4,707,166 


8,962,371 


Imports in transit for the Transvaal 


8,274,276 






EXPORTS. 

Destination not stated 


882,397 


1,604,420 







In addition to the foregoing the coastwise trade amounted to 
*593,285 and $951,567 for 1901 and 1902, respectively, making a total 
trade conducted through the port of Lourenyo Marquez of $8,618,473 
in 1901 and $14,692,634 in 1902. 

COMMUNICATION WITH THE UNITED STATES. 



8TEAM VESSELS. 



Freight steamers of the U nion-Castle, Clan, Bucknall, Prince, and 
Houston lines (all English), and of the Hansa Line (German) are now 
running more or less regularly between New York and this port, and 
are weu patronized by local and up-country importers; but the German 
route, via Hamburg, although more expensive, is more regular and 
for this reason is still patronized by some importers. 

The Atlantic and South African Steamship Company, a British con- 
cern, are now running a small fleet of cargo steamers between Pensa- 
cola and other Gulf ports and this iK)rt. 

The vessels of this line bring principally pitch-pine lumber, live stock, 
corn, hay, etc., but when the new cold-stomge plant here is completed 
it is intended that these vessels will bring frozen meat, fowls, turkeys, 
etc., as well as other American food products that can only be trans- 
ported to this country in refrigerated chambers. 



SAILING VESSELS. 



From the Pacific coast of the United States a constantly increasing 
number of sailing vessels belonging to the Island Line, Globe Naviga- 
tion Company, and the California Shipping Company, all American 
corporations, as well as quite a fleet of chartered foreign vessels, are 
now running to the various South African ports, and tms port is get- 
ting a very good share of this trade. 



AMERICAN SHIPPING. 



The following is a return of American shipping at this port during 
the ipBst fiscal year. All these vessels came from the Pacific coast. 
There are no statistics available that will show the volume of foreign 
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shipping from the Pacific coast. Number of arrivals, 9; tonnage (reg- 
istered) arriving, 11,309 tons; value of cargoes (as declared at local 
customs), $281,570.23. 

TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

For the years 1900 and 1901 no statistics of American trade were 
compiled by the local customs authorities. 

Now that things are running smoothly a^in in this part of the world, 
the local authorities have compiled certain statistics for the calendar 
year 1902; but in making up these statistics they have followed the 
ancient and fallacious practice of stating the country from which im- 
ported goods last came, and not the country of origin. I am therefore 
only able to give a return of the imports of American goods that were 
imported direct from the United States. 

The great quantity of American goods imported by indirect routes 
via English, French, German, and South African colonial ports has. 
in these statistics under review, been credited among the above-named 
countries instead of to the United States. After carefully studying 
this matter I am of the opinion that the values of all the American 
goods imported here during 1902, by both direct and indirect routes, 
will aggregate over $2,000,000, instead of $834,629, as shown bv the 
following table of direct imports at this port from the United States 
during the calendar year 1902: 



Articles. 



Animals, live 

Bag;gaffe 

Barbed wire 

Barley 

Beans, pease, etc., dried and 

canned 

Beer 

Ferments for 

BIscnits 

Boats 

Boots and shoes 

Batter 

Candles 

Canned goods not otherwise 

specific 

Canvas 

Cement 

Cheese 

Chicory 

Cloth fabrics not otherwise 

sped fied 

Coal from bunkers 

Coffee 

Com 

Fish, preserved 

Flour 

Glass and glassware 

Goods for use of Government. 
Hardware not otherwise 

specified 

Hay 

Hoe8,Kafflr 

Hops 

Iron: 

Sheets 

Tubing 

Manufactured, not other- 
wise specified 

Lard 

Lumber 



Local. 



$68 



2.170 
678 



72 

1,788 

251 



2,716 
1.973 



227 
1,780 



13,000 



27.674 

112 

8,368 



57 



2,907 



Transit. 



1170 

962 

9 



102 
974 



50 

1,184 

176 

6,000 



11 
66 
252 

212 



843 

60,252 

1,924 

214,288 



1,486 
112,654 



1,475 
975 

2,165 

5,844 

161,725 



Articles. 



Machinery 

Matches 

Meal: 

Com 

Oat 

Meats, preserved 

Medicines 

Merchandise not otherwise 

specified 

Oats 



Oil: 

Kerosene 

All other 

Table 

Potatoes 

Railroad material and rolling 

stock, etc 

Rice 

Sails and awnings 

Scales 

Sewing machines and type- 
writers 

Soap: 

Ordinary 

Toilet 

Soda, caustic 

Staves 

Sugar 

Simp 

Tea 

Tobacco, manufactured 

Vinegar 

Wheat 

Whisky 

Wine, sparkling 

Wood, manufactured: Doors, 
windows, blinds, etc 



Local. 



11 



8,577 
78 

48,340 



8,883 



Total direct Imports .... 



8,878 
8 



1,996 

40 
125 



181 



109 
20 



180,486 



Transit 



$11,976 
80 

1,727 

262 

86,116 

826 

4,812 
16,605 

4,800 

277 

8 

91 

6,107 

1.736 

800 

1.886 



200 

80 

6 

6,8S2 

663 

56 

88 

90 

20 

e,566 

841 



32,492 



704,148 
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DETAILS CONCERNING PRINCIPAL IMPORTS. 



A ffreat deal of building and construction work is now going on in 
the Transvaal and at this port as well, and heavy shipments of lumber 
are constantly arriving here from the Pacific and Gulf coasts of the 
United States, and also from the Baltic ports and from Australia. 

Baltic lumber, the cheapest and least durable of all the lumber 
imported here, is greatly in demand for cheap construction. Win- 
dows from the Baltic are also being imported, out the trade in doors 
still seems to be held entirely by the American manufacturers. 

White pine, Oregon pine, pitch pine, California redwood, and pop- 
lar in all sorts of sizes are greatly in demand, especially at the mining 
centei's. 

Australian timber, hard red gum wood, is used for piling and wharf 
construction and for railroad sleepers as well, as it is the onlv wood 
that has been found that is exceedingly hard and durable and that will 
resist the attacks of white ants and of the teredo as well. 

BUILDEBS' GOODS. 

Other building materials, such as cement and corrugated galvanized 
iron, are greatly in demand, but the United States gets none of this 
trade. 

The trade in builders' hardware, tools, etc., has increased a little 
locally, but as no efforts have been made to push American lines of 
these goods wo are not getting our share thereof. 

MOSQUITO NETTING. 

Lately a considerable interest has been manifested in this part of 
the world in the efficacy of mosquito screens as preventatives of the 
spreading of malaria by mosquitoes, and the founaations of some good 
business in American mosquito nettings and screens are being laid nere 
by a few American manufacturers of these lines of goods. 

AMERICAN FLOUB. 

The flour imported here now is almost exclusivelv American. In 
fact, the American hard-wheat flours can be said to have a monopoly 
in tnis market (though there may be some flour manufactured from 
Canadian wheat that is classed as straight American flour). 

The Australian and Argentine wheats are too soft, as compared with 
American winter wheat, and flour made from Australian and Argentine 
wheats will not keep in this climate. 

AMERICAN SEED OATS. 

Large quantities of American oats and some Canadian oats were 
imported here during the past year, principally for seed. The Amer- 
ican oats landed here have been far superior to the Canadian article. 

When conditions are good large quantities of oats are raised all over 
South Africa; but if the country nas a dry season importations of 
American oats may be expected., and in considerable quantities. 
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OANKBD OOOD6. 

The trade in canned and dried food stuffs, provisions, etc., is in a 
healthy condition, and American goods in these lines are being exten- 
sively imported and are having a ready sale. Notwitlistanding the 
preferential tariff accorded to British colonial canned meats, etc., in 
the British colonies in South Africa, American canned meats still con- 
tinue to enjoy a practical monopoly in this market. Many new lines 
of canned ^oods of the better class have been imported from the United 
States during the past year, and these have taken very well with the 
consuming public. This is a trade that will grow and expand from 
year to year, as in style, flavor, and general get-up goods of this sort 
manufactured in other countries can not compete with the American 
article. 

AlCEBICAN FURNITUBB. 

A number of local importers are now handling good-sized lines of 
American furniture, stoves, and kitchen ware, and they find business 
very fair, as this American furniture is strong, stylish, and convenient, 
and can be sold for less than the prices of European furniture of the 
same quality. 

AMERICAN BOOTS AND SHOES. 

These lines of American goods were first introduced into this part 
of the world by a Canadian retail merchant here, who secured the 
agency for the sale of some of the finest lines of American foot and 
head wear. Other dealers have followed, and others again are con- 
sidering the advisability of following his example. 

COTTON MANUFACTURES. 

These Hoes for the native trade consist of indigo-colored cotton 
sheeting, unbleached sheeting and drills, and printed and fancy dyed 
(generally in blacks and shades of blue) cotton goods, and coUon 
Diankets. 

These goods come mostly from Germany, India, Switzerland, and 
England, though the last-named country now gets but a small share of 
this trade. 

The trade in cotton goods for the native market is a very complicated 
one, and it takes years of experience in the trade to qualify a man to 
judge with any degree of accuracy what styles, colors, weights, and 
sizes of cotton piece goods will find a market among the natives. 

For the white trade there are imported English and American fine 
drills, which are used for making white suits, the universal garb of the 
better classes here during nine or ten months of each year. 

As the item of washing is a very expensive one in this part of the 
world, where water is sold at the rate of 36 cents per 250 gallons, 
people whose occupations would cause them to get their clothes easily 
soiled generally dress in khaki suits. 

Underclothing and linen are imported from England and the Conti- 
nent, the finer lines as well as the greater part of the ladies' dress 
goodjs sold here coming from France. 

Ladies' fine shoes are imported generally from France and Austria, 
although American shoes for women and girls would undoubtedly find 
a gooa sale here if properly introduced. 
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There is very little trade in heavy clothing here, as people generally 
replenish this portion of their wardrobes in colder climates. Any- 
thing in this hne does well enough for what cold weather there is 
here. 

HOW TO INTftODUOB AMERICAN GOODS. 

There have been no efforts, to my knowledge, on the part of Ameri- 
can manufacturers of cotton goods to introduce their wares here, but I 
think that if the representative of an American house handling the prod- 
ucts of a number of different mills, embracing a wide range of goods, 
would make a visit to this province, and also to the other South African 
states, he would be able to do good business, and he would also be able 
to pick up a collection of samples that would be of great use to the 
manufacturers who might desire to make particular lines of goods 
especially for the South and Elast African trade. 

Commercial travelers coming to this place are generally exempt from 
taxation unless they open up permanent sample rooms; but as there is 
no regular system of grading licenses it is difficult to state what the 
exact amount might be — anywhere between $10 and $60 a quarter. 

It is worthy of note that 18,851 tons more of cargo came by sailing 
vessels in 1902 from American ports than from the ports of any other 
country, and that, leaving out the British Empire,' which leads with 
142,849 tons of cargo shipped to this port in steamers (and a great 
quantity of this cargo was transshipped cargo of American origin) last 
year, the United States shipped more tons of cargo by steamers to this 
port than did any other country. The steamers, however, were not 
American. 

BAD AMERICAN PACKING. 

Considerable quantities of brewerv equipment and of brewers' sup- 
plies have recently been imported through this port from the United 
States. Large quantities of shooks for beer kegs have also been landed 
here from vessels from New York, and I regret to have to report that 
I have seen many instances of bad packing in these shipments of 
shooks. They were simply crowded into headless kegs, and during 
the voyage and the. discnarging operations they frequently worked 
loose, and many of them in consequence were lost. 

After the shooks have been put in the headless kegs, the open heads 
of the said kegs should be securely covered with burlap or old canvas. 
If this is done no shooks will be lost. 

TEXAS CATTLE FOR THE TRANSVAAL. 

After many disappointments with Argentine and Madagascar cattle, 
the leading cattle importers of the Transvaal turned their eyes toward 
the broad plains of Texas, and regular shipments of young Texas 
cattle have oeen arriving here lately, and have been landed in excellent 
condition. This trade, which is in a healthv, growing condition, is 
being carried on by the Anglo-American Live Stock and Trading 
Company, whose head office in this country is at Johannesburg. 
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WABEHOUSES AND WHARFAGE. 

About half a mile up the river, beyond the proposed western ter- 
minal of the wharf that is now being built by the local government, is 
located the large water-front property of the Louren^o ]!£arquez Wharf 
G)mpany. This corporation will shortly begin the erection of a large 
coal-handling plant on their own property, as they are large coal- 
mine owners and are determined to find an oversea and bunker market 
for their coal. 

Beyond the Louren^o Marquez Wharf Company's premises are the 
extensive timber yards and forwarding stations oi Messrs. Allen, 
Wack & Co., of Messrs. De Waal & Co.^ and also those of a number of 
smaller concerns, but nevertheless good and reliable firms, such as 
W. M. Goddard, Messrs. Bock & Denks,and Messrs. Mcintosh, Find- 
lay & Co. , and still further up the river a number of Transvaal syndi- 
cates, including the house oi Exstein, have acquired valuable water- 
front properties which will probably be speedily improved. 

Back from the river front, but near the establishments just named 
and on the line of the railroad, the South African representatives of 
the Standard OU Company have a large warehouse, and large ship- 
ments of American kerosene oil are now arriving, and are stored m 
bond to meet local and Transvaal requirements. 

Continuing up the Espirito Santo Kiver to Matolla, at the confluence 
of the Tembe and Umbelosi rivers, one comes across the large timber 
yards of the Lingham Company, the local repi'esentatives of tiie well- 
known London lumber firm of Messrs Neame & Co. On the Lingham 
concession are also located the mill and elevator of the Lourenyo 
Marquez Milling Syndicate, and the buildings fnow under construc- 
tion) of the North American and African Cold Storage Company 
(Limited). The refrigerating apparatus for this estabushment has 
been contracted for in ocotland. 

An abundant supply of fresh water is always available here, although 
it is brought from a distance at considerable expense. 

AGBICULTURE IN THE DISTBIOT. 

A few miles in the interior, back of Matolla and up the Umbelosi 
River, a number of white men have lately acquired ntrms and, after 
having spent considerable money on them, are just now beginning to 
make them pay. The principal products raised are white com, garden 
truck, pineapples, etc. 

The prices of oi-dinary fruit and garden truck here are from double 
to ten times those of similar products in the New York market 

ELECTRIC-LIGHT PLANT. 

The lighting system is the 3-wire continuous current, with from 120 
to 240 volts. 

The plant consists of 3 elephant-type boilers; 3 Corliss engines^ jet 
condensing; 18-inch cylinders, and 36-inch stroke, and 6 belt-dnven 
dynamos of 40 kilowatts each, 2 dynamos being driven by each engine. 

The main switch board consists of 3 panels with arrangements for 
paralleling, and 1 large distribution board for 10 circuits. The main 
switch board also contains 2 wattmeters which register the total amount 
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of current generated, and 2 wattmeters which register the current sup- 
plied for street lighting. 

A new boiler house m which hae been installed one 185-horse power 
Galloway boiler, and the foundations for another made ready, is being 
built, and some time next year the lighting plant will be enlarged 

EXCHANGE AND GENERAL CONDITIONS. 

There has been but little change in the rates of exchange during the 
past year. Portuguese currency has been fairly steady at an average 
value to the milreis of 88 cents. The local^ branches of four English 
and South African banks do a general banking business here, and they 
will generally sell sight drafts on London at one-eighth of 1 per cent 
premium. For sixty-day bills on London they often give the pur- 
chaser of the bill a profit, or premium, of from one-tenth to one-fourth 
of 1 per cent. 

Notwithstanding the unsettled state of a greater part of South Africa, 
the legacy of the war, shortness of money, labor difficulties, etc., it is a 
fact that this port is making very rapid progress. Every (quarter's 
imports show a great increase over those of the preceding period, and 
the amount of money and labor that is being put into public and private 
enterprises is greater than ever before. 

W. Stanley Hollis, Consul, 

LouRENgo Marquez, Portuguese East Africa, 

Noveinber 6, 1903, 



INTORMATIOX FOR SHIPPERS TO LOUREX^O MARQUEZ. 
(From United States Consal Hollis, Louren^o Marques, Portuguese Ernst Africa.) 

LOURENgO MARQUEZ BAY, NOT DELAGOA BAY. 

Relative to certain conditions and customs at the port of "Delagoa 
Bay," I beg, first, to advise that there is no port in the Portuguese ter- 
ritories in East Africa that is called '^Delagoa Bay." The proper 
name of the bay that, on English and American charts is called '^Del- 
agoa Bay," is ''Louren9o Marquez Bay." 

The proper name of the town at which this consulate is located is 
"Louren^o Marquez," and the proper name of the river in front of 
the town is "Espirito Santo." 

For years many people, myself included, have been erroneously 
calling this town Delagoa Ba}^ quite oblivious to the fact that the 
rightful owners of the place, the Portuguese, years ago named the 
place Louren90 Marquez. 

This matter of correct nomenclature is a very important one for 
shipowners, as, in case any lawsuit concerning a charter party or bill 
of lading had to be decided in the local courts, and Delagoa Bay were 
used where Louren^o Marquez should have been written in the docu- 
ments under discussion, it would complicate matters and render a just 
and satisfactory verdict very diflBcult. 

Therefore, in order to start right in the first place, shipowners 
should insist that in all charter parties, bills of ladmg, etc., concern- 
ing vessels and merchandise dispatched to this port the port should 
always be designated as ^*Louren90 Marquez" and as nothing else. 

H. Doc. 722, 68-2— vol 2 38. 
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PORT OF LOURENgO MARQUEZ AND REGULATIONS. 

By referring to smy standard chart of this port you will see where 
the Espirito Santo River (wrongly called ''English River" on many 
charts) joins the bay at two points, the point to the south being called 
Point Mahone, and the northern one Ponta Vermelha, or Reuben Point. 
On this northern point are located a light-house and a beacon. On 
the south side of tne river, but well inside of Point Mahone, are two 
beacons, one close to the beach and the other considerably elevated 
on a bluff back of the beach. 

The harbor is divided into two parts. The part for merchant ves- 
sels is that part west of a line dmwn between tne beacon on Ponta Ver- 
melha and tne beacons at Catembe. The part of the harbor eMi of the 
above-described line is reserved for men-of-war and for a quarantine 
anchorage. 

In a report published in Commercial Relations of the United States 
for the year 1898," I gave some very detailed information under the 
heading of ''Tariff and port dues," and practically all of the informa- 
tion contained in the chapter holds good for the present time, espe- 
cially for sailing vessels. 

Alter a merchant vessel has anchored in the harbor of this port the 
master thereof is bbliged to deliver his manifest to the customs authori- 
ties within twenty -four hours, a fine of 500 milreis (about $450) being 
imposed for contravening this rule. After the delivery of the mani- 
fest the vessel is recognized as being, both technically and in fact, 
ready to discharge cargo, and lay days are counted from the time of the 
delivery of the manifest. 

After the manifest has been delivered the vessel can start discharging 
cargo at once, directly to the custom-house or to any other place for 
which a special license may have been obtained. Loading and dis- 
charging is permitted from sunrise to sunset, but vessels supplied with 
special permits can handle cargo, load or discharge, at night, and also 
on holidaj^s. 

This port being perfectly sheltered and having a verv scanty rain- 
fall, the state of the weather need never interfere with t6e working of 
cargoes of lumber, and even with fine freight very few hours are lost 
on account of discharging being stopped by the rain. 

Weather working lay days can be safely said to average over 95 per 
cent. 



By this phrase is meant the number of tons that, according to the 
commercial law or usage of a port, must be discharged each day. At 
this port the custom is 60 tons per day from sailing vessels and 120 tons 
from steamers. 

The discharge of 100 tons of lumber, or of 150 tons of fine freight, 
from sailing vessels into lighters would be considered quick dispatch 
at this port, but in many instances agents and consignees, not having 
facilities for handling these quantities of freight, shelter themselves 
under the '' custom of the port," and in the case of vessels loaded with 
lumber refuse to take more than 60 tons per day. 

« Commercial Relations for 1898, vol. 1, p. 201. 
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PAYMENT OF FREIGHT MONEY. 

In this port a reliable house will begin making payments on account 
of f reiffht within a week or ten days after the vessel has commenced 
to discharge, and will make weekly payments thereafter should the 
master desire them. 

There are four English banks here through which masters of ves- 
sels can remit freight money. On drafts on London of sixty days' sight 
the banks generally issue the drafts at par or give a smiil premium, 
say a fraction of 1 per cent. 

DISCHARGING LUMBER. 

In discharging lumber it is always advisable to work the cargo out 
with the vessel's own crew, as the men are thus kept comfortably busv, 
being for the most part down in the cool hold, out of the rays of the 
tropical sun, which shines fiercely here during the better part of the 
year, and exposure to which often brings on attacks of sickness. For 
outside work a few handy Kaffirs can always be hired at a wage of 
from $1.10 to $1.21 per daj. 

The charge for stevedoring (should a master wish to engage a steve- 
dore) is generally 1 shilling (24 cents) per ton for fine freight and for 
heavy lumber, and 8 pence (16 cents) for light lumber, deals, floor- 
ing, and sheathing boards. 

As there are many low grogshops and other bad places in this town 
where sailors are poisoned by the vilest of vile liquor, it is always 
advisable to give th^ crews of vessels visiting this port as little shore 
leave as possible. 

A WORD OF CAUTION. 

A small town called Matolla is springing up some 6 miles up the 
Espirito Santo River, where the tinaber yard of the Lingham Timber 
and Trading Company, as well as the mills and elevator of the Louren^o 
Marquez Milling Company, are located. The Anglo-American Live 
Stock and Trading Company disembarks its cattle and other freight 
at Matolla, and here also work is now being rapidly pushed on a very 
extensive cold-storage plant. 

Many vessels have arrived here lately, having been chartered to go 
to Delagoa Bay, and have found that they were required to proceed to 
Matolla to discharge. On demurring, the masters of these vessels 
have been informed by the agents of the consignees that if they did 
not take their vessels to Matolla they, the agents, would not receive 
the cargoes or pay any freight money on the same, and the agents, 
furthermore, in every case that I have heard of, have refused to pay 
any of the extra expenses to which the vessels have been put by rea- 
son of being obliged to discharge at Matolla. Therefore it is suggested 
that every charter party contain this clause: 

If vessel is required to discharge cargo at Matolla, or at any place other than in 
the regalar discharging anchorage in the Espirito Santo River in front of the town 
of Loorenco Marouez, the charterers, consignees, or agents shall pay all the extra 
charoes incurred for towaj^, j^ilotage, etc., and shall provide the master of the said 
vessel with daily communication by steam launch between his ship and the town of 
Louren90 Marquez, and back again, and at master's convenience. 
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PERMANENT AGENTS. 

It has generally been the custom for the agents of the consignees of 
the cargo to act as agents of the vessels as well; but this system is 
open to many criticisms, as the interests of the consignees often clash 
with those of the ship, and with results well known to many ship- 
owners. 

Then, again, the agents in many cases do not earn the agency fee of 
from $35 to $50 which they charge the vessels consigned to them. All 
they do is Ater and clear the ship at the customs — a few hours' work 
all told. 

If anything else comes up and the local authorities must be nego- 
tiated with in matters pertaining purely to the business of the ship, the 
master is, in nine cases out of ten, told that his agents can not help 
him and that he must go and see his consul about it. While consuls 
are always ready and willing to do all they can for masters of vessels 
of their own nationality, they can not be blamed if they grumble now 
and then when they are called upon to do nonconsular work for ves- 
sels, and gratis, when the agents are paid for doing that very identical 
work and refuse to do it. Therefore I recommend that arrangements 
be made with some reliable local ship broker and give him the agency 
of ships that come to this port. 



ST. HELENA. 

(From United States Contial Pooley, St. Helena.) 
FOREIGN COMMERCE. 



The following is a detailed statement of imports and exports of this 
island during the six months ended June 30, 1903: 



Articles. 


Value. 


ArUcles. 


Value. 


IMPORTS.. 

Fbom Great Britain: 

Animals (breeding cattle) 


$400 
10,666 
7,090 
2,065 
1.605 
8,000 
1.006 
1,275 
60 

500 
4,725 
1,290 
8,895 
2,445 

996 

430 
7.125 

260 
5,420 

5,060 
2.840 
6,546 
2,106 
590 
2,570 
S 365 


IMPORTS— continued. 

From Australia: 

Animals (sheep) 


$10 


Beer 


Butter 


800 


Butter and maixarine 


Grain and seeds 


806 


Chemicals and arugs 


Oilman's stores 


70 




Total from Australia 




Coal, steam 


1,685 


Drapery, textiles, etc 


From Cape Colony: 




Earthen and glassware 




Explosives 


l.SSO 


Flour 


Grand total imports 




Grain, seeds, etc 


85,360 


Hardware, lead, etc 


EXPORTS. 

To Great Britain: 

Hides and skins 




Leather, boots and shoes, etc 

Marine stores, tar, pitch, etc 

Machinery 




Musical instruments 


900 


Oilman's stores 


Iron tanks, empty. No. 12 


150 


Onions 


wSi..^..... ...:...:...:;;::::;;: 


200 


Rice 


Total 




Spirits, brandy, rum, gin, and 
whisky 


1,250 


To Cape Colony: 

Emptv beer hogsheads 




Stationery 




Suirar 


770 


Tea 


Total exports 




Timber 


2,020 


Tobacco 






Wines 




Total trom Great Britain 


82 325 
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CUSTOMS REVENUE AND SHIPPING RETURNS. 

The customs revenue of the port for the first half of 1902 were 
$45,753.66, and for the first half of 1903, $19,986.42— a decrease of 
$25,767.14. 

The shipping returns show that the number of the vessels arrived 
during the first half of 1902 was 104, of 230,326 tons; arrived during 
the first half of 1903, 22 vessels, of 93,509 tons— a decrease of 82 ves- 
sels and 136,817 tons in 1903 as compared with 1902. 

PORT IMPROVEMENTS AND REGULATIONS. 

The sanitary works in Jamestown, mentioned in my report of Sep- 
tember last year, are still under construction, and it is estimated that 
it will require two years more for their completion. 

It is currently reported that the British Admiralty have it in con- 
templation to build a pier at or near the present landing place on the 
lower wharf and otherwise improve and increase the facilities for the 
more rapid coaling of British ships, at an estimated cost of $80,000. 

The local ordinance under the provisions of which bumboatmen 
were permitted to board and supply passing ships, and which for 
obvious reasons obtaining during tne late war was temporarilv held in 
abeyance, will, in all probability, soon be repealed and another ordi- 
nance, under more stringent conditions (as to quarantine) substituted, 
enabling passing vessels to obtain vegetables and other fresh supplies 
from boatmen without coming to anchor in the roadstead for that 
purpose. 

Robert P. Pooley, Consul. 

St. Helena, Septernher 15^ 1903. 



TUNIS. 

(From Ualted Stotes Tlce-Consal Toahay, Taals, TuIb.) 
RETURNS OF FOREIGN COMMERCE. 

The commercial returns of the regency of Tunis for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1903, are as follows: 

TRADE, BY COUNTRIES. 



Country. 


Imports. 


Exports. ' 


Countrj-. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


France 

Algiers 

Great Britain 


$8,222,000 

96L114 

1,500,000 

205,800 

1,371,198 

1,204,000 

207,000 


85,025,000 

1,094, 4?9 

1,141.000 

47,000 

1,180,000 

1,911 

466.000 


Turkey 

Germany 

United States 


S-245,550 
187, «59 
163,670 
\m, 749 


88,700 

165,515 

18,128 


Austria 


All other countries 

Total forl903 

Total forl902 


1,039,838 


Italy 




Ruasia!!!!!! .'!.'.' !!!!!..*.!. 


14,592,440 
11,772.254 


10,136.026 


Belgium -r 


8,214,116 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS ANNUAL REPORTS. 



This shows an increase of $1,922,910 for the exports and of 1^2,820,186 
for the imports over the fiscal year 1902. 



EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 



Article. 



Live stock 

Animal products . . . 

Fish 

Drugs, crude 

Horns 

Flour and meal 

Fruit and seeds 

Colonial products . . 

Olive oil 

Medicinal products 

Wood 

Roots and libers 

Dves 

Liqueurs , 



Value. 



Article. 



«1, 167, 
449. 
343, 
389. 
12b. 
1,632, 
314, 

38, 
574, 

18, 
230, 
610, 
402. 
184, 



Value. 



Marble, stone, and clays . 

Mineral ores 

Chemical producu 

Prepared colors 

Divers compositions 

Potteries 

Thread (yam) 

Textiles 

Paper. 

Leather . 

Brass ware. 

Arms and munitions.. 

Furniture. 

All other articles . 



11,312.970 

1,215.2S5 

173.633 

420 

138,134 

11.496 

58.903 

875.661 

62,614 

5,937 

30,055 

515 

19.661 



IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 



Horses and mules 

Butchere' meat 

Preserved meats 

Wool J. 

Silk 

Lard 

Butter, cheese, and eggs 

Fish, salt and dried 

Shellfish 

Horns 

Wheat, barley, maize 

Flour 

Rite 

Vegetables, desiccated 

Potatoes 

Fruit and nuts 

Sugar 

Bonbons and preserves 

Coffee 

Chocolate 

Spkjes 

Tea ^ 

Tobacco: 

Leaf 

Manufactured 

Oils: 

Vegetable 

Linseed 

E8.sential 

Gum 

Benzoin 

Lumber 

Cabinet woods 

Cotton, raw 

Hemp 

Dyes 

Canned provisions 

Wine 

Liqueurs 

Beer 

Brandy, rum, and spirits 

Absin the 

Building materials (marble, etc.) 

Coal 

Sulphur 

Petroleum 

Iron rails and post** 

Sheet iron 



(81 
113 
tl8 
166 
40 
181 
100 
KX) 
100 
►17 
)00 
195 
100 
100 
KM) 

KX) 

m 
:45 

KX) 
21,247 

116.042 
46,450 

168,200 
21,000 
15,500 
62,000 
11,500 

885,700 
8,000 
6,000 
83,000 
24,000 
78,000 

127,000 
44,000 
53,700 
86.300 
62,000 

416,600 

447,000 
21,000 

217,000 

367,000 
49,000 



Tin plates 

Steel manufactures 

Copper, lead, and rinc 

Chemicals 

Dyes 

Paints 

Perfumery 

Medicines, prepared 

Candles 

Porcelain 

Mirrors 

Glassware 

Cotton yam 

Jute fiber ; 

Jute manufactures 

Hemp manufactures 

Woolen yams 

Cotton manufactures 

Woolen cloths 

Silkgoods 

Clothing, ready-made 

Paper 

Books and prints 

Leather 

Boots and shoes 

Jewelry 

Watches, clocks, etc 

Machinery 

Tools 

Iron castings 

Cutlery 

Hollow ware, metal 

Dynamite and blai^ting powder 

Arms and ammunition 

Furniture 

Wood manufactures 

Musical instruments 

Basket and wicker work 

Automobiles 

Carriages, carts, and wagons . . 

Rubber goods 

Hats and caps 

BrushcM 

Toys 

Millinery g(X)rtH 

Matches 

All other articles 



120,000 

250.000 
50.400 
57.700 
49.900 
43,500 

186,200 
39,300 
68,340 

119,100 
50,60i> 
93,900 
88, H)0 
96,601) 

111. 700 

65,N0O 

66.300 

.,59S,660 

2S3.300 
31,400 

190,100 

130,900 
65.000 

287^400 

102.600 

101,200 
12.500 

656.200 
45,800 

408.500 
11,000 

209.600 
76,500 
29,800 
61,200 
73.000 
15,600 
85.800 
68,400 
51,400 
15,000 
18,200 
12,000 
54,000 
34,500 
83.500 

700,096 
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TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

The commerce of this regency with the United States during the 
fiscal year 1902-3 does not present a satisfactory exhibit. This is 
largely due to the absence of direct steamship communication. All 
American goods come here through France, and the heavy additional 
charges for freight, port dues, etc., render it impossible for the mer- 
chants of Tunis to profitably handle our manufactures. Still there are 
considerable quantities of our goods brought from France which figure 
on the customs returns as of French origin. This is notably the case 
with canned provisions, cheese, raw cotton, iron castings, watches, 
clocks, notions, and rubber goods. 

The following table shows the imports of American goods, with their 
values, brought into Tunis: 



Articles. Value. 


Articles. 


Value. 


Salt pork $18,000 


Petroleum 


98,050 


SausaKe meat 2, 000 


Agrricultural machines 


49,000 


Lard ! 17,500 


Hollow ware, metal 


362 


Dried fish 1 2, 3P6 


Cloclcs 


2,650 


TohAor»n l«Af 18 520 


Total 




Cotton-8eed oil 700 


163, 670 


Lumber, sawn 49, 580 











These figures, compared with those for 1902, show a decline in our 
imports into Tunis amounting in value to $78,926. 

The exports to the United States for the fiscal yekr 1903, a» shown 
by the books of this consulate, were goatskins to the value of $77,624. 



IMPORTS FROM GREAT BRITAIN, 



Great Britain, being favored under her treaty with the Protectorate 
Government, makes the largest showing for her cotton manufactures. 
Her imports of these articles during the year 1903 amounted to 
$972,218, quite an item when it is remembered that the total imports 
into the regency amount to only $14,592,000. 



IMPORTS FROM FRANCE. 



France, from the advantage of her political situation, enjoys more 
than half of the import trade of Tunis. Great Britain comes next, 
followed by Italy, but nearly on a line, while Russia brings up the 
fourth in importance. 

St. L. a. Touhay, Vice- Consul. 

Tunis, Tunis, Ociohev 10, 190S. 
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